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FOREWORD 


THE PRESENT VOLUME covering the period a.p. 300-985 was edited 
by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, who passed away in February 1980. The 
Publication Committee of the Comprehensive History of India pays 
its humble homage of respect and gratitude to Dr. Majumdar, who 
plaved a major role in planning the present publication project and, 
despite his old age and indifferent health, edited Volume III. On 
this occasion the Committee also pays its tribute to the memory of 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, who served as Editorial Secretary with zeal 
and devotion till his death. 


Since Volume III covers a long and eventful period, it has natural- 
ly become bulky. It has been therefore split into two parts. The 
present book forms Part I of the Volume, and deals with political 
history and organization. An exception has been made in the case 
of the Gupta Age, and its civilization has been treated for the sake 
of completeness. Although a list of abbreviations has been provid- 
ed, the present work lacks bibliography, illustrations, index, etc., 
which will be included in Part IT. Meanwhile we have oreat plea- 
sure in releasing Part 1. 


Notwithstanding a reaction against political history in our coun- 
try during the last two decades or so the importance of this branch 
of historical studies remains undiminished. The study of social, eco- 
nomic, literarv, artistic and relifious developments is inconceivable 
without a background of the political history of the various regions 
of the subcontinent in Gupta and post:Gupta times. Some of the 
problems such as the origins of the Guptas, Pallavas, Chalukyas, va- 
rious groups of Rajputs, etc., present not only the difficulties of poli- 
tical and geographical identification but also of social and religious 

validation, not to speak of the tribal background of several ruling 
dynasties. The Rama-Gupta question also carries social implications. 
The contributors to this volume have dealt with such thorny problems 
including those of the extent of the kingdoms of the important dynas- 
ties. In many cases the opposing points of view are given to enable 
the reader to form his own judgement. The contributors have tried to 
avoid regionalistic approach and present, as far as possible, a source- 
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based account of wars and conquests At the end of the chapters 
dealing with major dynasties lists of relevant inscriptions have been 
provided fot ready reference and further research, 

Tt has taken us a long time in getting the chapters printed with the 
result that some latest publications have not been used. But it is hoped 
that the volume will provide a good sample of the ripe scholarship of 
our contributors, who have not only given us the fruits of their own 
research but have also incorporated the significant finds of other 
scholars. We are sorry to note that several of them are not alive to see 
their pieces in print. We take this opportunity of sincerely thanking 
all our writers who have enabled this cooperative work to materialise. 
Our thanks are further due to Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, who jointly edited 
the volume along with Dr Majumdar. We also thank Shri V. K. Jain 
tor preparing a list of abbreviations. 


R. S. SHARMA 
Secretary, Publication Committee 
of A Comprehensive History of India 


PREFACE 


Tue Tutrp voLuME of A Comprehensice History of India covers the 
period, roughly speaking, from a.p. 300 to a.p. 985. It has been, 
Jor the sake of couvenience, split into two parts: the first part deals 
with the political history and political organization (Chapters I- 
XXVIT), while the second with social, economic, religious and cul- 
tural conditions as well as coinage (Chapters XXVILI-XXXV). 

The present volume dwells ou a very significant period of ancient 
Indian history. [t witnessed the culmination ol the Indian genius on the 
one hand and the beginning of its decline on the other. The Imperial 
Guptas with whoin the volume opens ably countered the centrifugal 
forces in Northern India and the kingdom established by Chandra- 
gupta [. one of the carly members of the family, was shortly convert- 
ed bv his son, Samudra- gupta, mto an empire. The Gupta empire, 
reared up by a succession of competent rulers, gave North India not 
only political stability and imperial peace, but also set an exemplary 
standard in all departments ot life aud culture. Indeed, the advent of 
the Guptas on the political stage ushered in an epoch which has right- 
ly been called the “Golden Age’ or the ‘Classical Period’ of Indian his- 
tory, which is still remembered for the literary colossus Kalidasa, 
eminent scientists of the stature of Aryabhata and Varahamihira, me- 
tallurgical wonder such as the Iron Pillar at Meherauli, splendid 
sculptures of the Sarnath school and the remarkable paintings of 
Ajanta. It was an age which witnessed brisk commercial and colonial 
and cultural activities abroad, the final development of the Ramaya- 
na and the Mahabharata, efllorescence of Sanskrit literature, definite 
shaping of the extensive Puranic literature, and the culmination of 
an age-long religious movement in what goes by the name of Hindu- 
ism. In spite ot the fact that the society of the time had conceivab- 
ly its tensions, stresses and ferments, India during the Gupta period 
achieved a total vision of life and gave an able expression to it. 
Admittedly the Gupta period left ‘a deep and wide impress upon 
the posterity and in wavs more than one the Indians of the succeed- 
ing ages built on the same heritage. 

With the passing of the Imperial Guptas around a.p. 550 begins 
the second chronological sector of the period which extends 
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to av. 985. Generally designated as the “Early Medieval Period’, 
it was an age of regionalism. Indians lost their sense of na- 
tional being and the totality of vision of life. The spirit of the 
janapada autonomy reared its head once more and barring the king- 
doms or empires (some of which at times were quite extensive), such 
as the ones set up by the Palas, Pratiharas, Rashtrakitas, Western 
Chalukyas, Pallavas and Cholas, India broke up into congeries of re- 
gional states. And even major empires such as those of the Palas, Prati- 
hiras, Pallavas and Cholas, were but magnified kingdoms and seldom 
embodied the pan-Indian ideal of the Maurya and the Gupta periods. 
Regionalism articulated itself in other spheres of life and activities of 
the country. The rise of regional states implying the lack of a 
central authority was accompanied by a new politico-economic system 
called feudalism which was becoming preponderant from the seventh 
century onwards. The new institution, based on a hierarchy from the 
king ta the land-bound peasant, each owing allegiance to his next 
higher master, was expressive of an essentially local outlook. And this 
localism was further spelt out when the number of intermediaries in- 
creased. The regional tactor also manifested itself in the realms of reli- 
gion and culture. The rise of several religious subsects and the appear- 
ance ol the Nagara and Dravida temple styles are instances in point. 
What is more, the period witnessed the emergence of regional lan- 
guages, script and art styles, which later collectively formed the 
tapestry of the Indian culture. 


The medieval period in Indian history is often equated with political 
instability, social insecurity and cultural degeneration. Such an cqua- 
tion is more apparent than real. The early medieval period of our his- 
torv, like the later medieval, in spite of some dismaying features, 
has sil er linings too. Compared to the Gupta period it was certainly 
an age of decline and decadence. It was an age of political frag- 
mentation and cultural insularity. It was not an epoch of Kalidasa 
and Aryabhata. Yet the contributions of Bana and Rajasekhara, 
Sankaracharya and Vachaspati-misra, Udbhata and Anandavardhana, 
Medhiatithi and Madhavakara, and several academics of the univer- 
sities of Nalanda, Vikramasila and Somapura, to our literature and 
intellectual lite can hardly be over-emphasized. Similarly, the splen- 
did monuments and reliefs of Badimi, Ellora, Elephanta and Maha- 
balipuram, the early architectural examples and sculptures of Bhuva- 
nesvara and Khajuraho, and the paintings of Bittanavasal speak a 
plastic language which is far from insipid and inane. 


The early medieval period is significant for another reason. It was 
an age which brought the trends and tendencies of the Gupta period 
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to fulfilment on the one hand and opened the fresh possibilities for 
the future in different areas of our life and culture on the other. For 
example, it represented the finality of the stipa and cave architec- 
ture of the previous period and inaugurated the era of the Nagara 
and Dravida temple styles, the archetypes of which were on view 
in the Gupta monuments. Feudalism, the genesis of which was 
seen in the late Gupta period, saw a widespread development 
during this period and later. The cult-icons of this period preseut- 
ed a tale of ideas and ideations and their fascinating interplay, not 
heard of in previous ages. Similarly, the new powers who appear- 
ed following the fall of the Pratiharas and Jater came to be collecti- 
vely known as the Rajputs played not an inconsiderable role in our 
lite and culture. Moreover, the Muslims who appeared on the 
political scene during this period, specifically around a.p. — 1000 
under the leadership of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, subsequently be- 

came a potent factor in Indian history and culture, and indeed they 
imparted a new vitality to the Indian lite. Viewed as a whole, there- 

tore, the early medieval period of India is not that bleak and decadent 
as is gener ‘ally believed. On the contrary, it is varied, rich and complex 

in its content and character, and thus deserves a more in-de »pth study 


than has so tar been done. 
II 


The present volume has been in the printing stage for more than 
a decade and some of the chapters were written well-nigh twentv- 
five years ago. However, the chapters have been revised by Dr. 
Majumdar and me in the light of new materials and fresh inter- 
pretations. In spite of our best efforts there mav still be some short- 
comings which could not be altogether eliminated. The — editorial 
comments on most occasions appear as footnotes cither under the 
initials of R. C, Majumdar (RCM) or under the word ‘editor’ or “ed or 
under my initials (KKDG). Shortage of time has forbidden us from 
including maps, photographs, index and addenda et corrigenda in 
the present part; thev will be appended to the second part. We crave 
the indulgence of the readers for the inconvenience they will ex- 
perience. 


Regrettably some of the authors of the chapters of this volume, 
including R. C. Majumdar, are no longer in our midst, and it is pain- 
ful that Dr. ‘Majumdar did not live to see the volume in print. T pay 
my homage to Dr. Maiumdar and other contributors to the volume. 
who are no more. I offe. my respect to Sri Satchidananda Bhatta 
charyva, who in the midst of preparing the press copies of some of 
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the initial chapters, prematurely passed away. I also offer my respect 
to the memory of Professor Bisheshwar Prasad. who was looking 
after the present and other volumes of the series, for his help and 
cooperation. My grateful thanks are due to Professor R. S. Sharma 
and Professor Satish Chandra for the help and encourage- 
ment they have given me at different stages of the progress of the 
volume. J am thankful to my friend Karunasankar Ray, Bar-at-law, 
for evincing keen interest in the publication of this volume. Finally, 
I must thank Sri Subodh Roy, Srimati Sipra Lahiri and the PPH 
English editorial department ‘for ready cooperation. 


KALYAN Kuntar Dascurpta 


Department of Ancient Indian History Culture, 


Calcutta University 
15 December 1960 
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Page 48, in. 70 
Read HABM, 8 instead of ITABR, 8. 


Page 468, in. 79a 
Read Yazdani (ed), Early History of the Deccan, ». 509, instead of 
Flistory of the Deccan, I, p. ?. 


CHAPTER ONE 


INDIA IN A. D. 300 


THE FIVE CENTURIES THAT followed the death of the great Maurya 
Emperor Asoka witnessed great changes in the political history of 
India. The great Magadhan empire gradually passed away, and 
though it is difficult to trace clearly the successive stages in its decline, 
there is no doubt that it had ceased to exist before, perhaps long 
before, the beginning of the Christian era. There has been much 
speculation about the causes that led to the downfall of the empire, 
but it is adequately accounted for by the two potent factors that were 
certainly at work, viz the normal centrifugal forces in Indian politics 
and the invasions from the north-west. These two might not have 
been absolutely independent, and we might easily conceive each to 
have strongly reacted on the other. Nevertheless, we can not only 
distinguish these two factors, but clearly trace their effect upon Indian 
politics down to the beginning of the fourth century a.p., the period 
with which this volume begins. 

The history of the successive foreign hordes that established politi- 
cal power in India has been dealt with in detail in the’ preceding 
volume. The last of them, the Kushanas, grew very powerful and 
established a vast empire, but they could not eliminate altogether 
either the foreign rulers that preceded them or the various small 
principalities that arose in North India on the ruins of the Magadhan 
empire. The Kushana empire broke down within a century, and its 
gradual dissolution gave rise to new indigenous principalities or 
revived those it had overthrown. 

The date of the Kushanas still remains one of the few unsolved 
problems of Indian chronology. In consonance with the view of the 

reat majority of scholars it has been assumed that Kanishka ascended 
the throne in a.p. 78, the epoch of the Saka era, though this view 
cannot be regarded as anything more than a hypothesis. As a matter 
of fact scholarly opinion. is steadily tending to push forward this date 
by at least half a century or more. In any case it would not be safe 
to presume that the Kushaéna empire came to an end long before 
a.D. 200, It is not evert unlikely that it continued for some time even 
in the third century 4.b, But whatever may be the date of the end of 
the empire, the Kushanas continued as a ruling power, with circum- 
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2 INDIA IN A.D. 800 
scribed powers, in the north-west throughout the third century and 
cven far down into the succeeding century. 

The Sakas who set up various principalities in India before the 
Kushanas, and were perhaps subjugated by them for a time, survived 
the Kushana empire, and continued to rule as a great power in 
Western India, principally in Malava and Surashtra, down to the 
close of the fourth century A.D. 

Thus when the curtain rises on the political stage of India in 
a.D. 300, we find the two foreign powers, the Sakas and the Kushanas, 
occupying nearly the whole of the western and north-western regions. 
The rest of Northern India is divided into a large number of inde- 
pendent or semi-independent principalities, ruled over by either 

ereditary kings or non-monarchical clans. Among the Jatter, which 
occupied the western part, the Malavas and Yaudheyas occupied a 
prominent position. Not much is known of the kings or kingdoms, 
though the Nagas and Bharasivas are better known than the rest. The 
names of many others are known from the Allahabad Pillar Inscrip- 
tion of Samudra-gupta to which further reference will be made later. 
Indeed the detailed picture of the contemporary political condition 
of India, which this remarkable epigraph unfolds before our eyes, 
may be regarded as equally true of the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. 

The political condition of the Deccan was not much uilike that of 
North India, but all traces of foreign rule had disappeared from that 
region. The fall of the Satavahana empire was followed by the rise 
of a number of petty ruling families, one of which was gradually 
rising into prominence. It was the Vakatakas whose early history has 
been described in the preceding volume. 

The downfall of the Satavahana empire also led to great changes 
in the political condition of South India. New rulers of northern 
origin set up independent principalities. These were probably the 
governors or other local officials of the Satavahanas, and took advan- 
tage of the weakness of the central government to declare indepen- 
dence. The family of one of them, the Pallavas, rose into prominence 
about the same time as the Vakatakas and, along with the Pandvas, 
soon dominated nearly the whole of South Indian peninsula. For five 
hundred years the Tamil powers of hoarv antiquity like the Cholas 
and the Cheras sank into political insignificance. Thus for nearly the 
whole of the period with which this volume deals, the Pallavas and 
the Pandyas occupied the stage of South Indian history and miain- 
tained a continuity in politics which the rest of India lacked. 


The Vakatakas, too, occupied a dominant position at the beginning 
of the fourth century a.p. They not only ruled over a large pert of the 
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Deccan, but were also gradually extending their power into North 
India. Indeed it appeared very probable that they would succeed in 
re-establishing the political hegemony of India, But this was not to 
be. That part was destined to be played by the Guptas, who occu- 
pied a very insignificant position in a. 800 as- rulers of a pett 
principality in Eastern India. The achievements of this family which 
fill the pages of Indian history during the next two centuries thus 
form the starting point of this volume. 


CHAPTER Two 


THE RISE OF THE GUPTAS 





I. ORIGIN 


THE SURNAME ‘GuPTA’ HAS BEEN immortalized in the history of India 
by the imperial family which held sway over a large part of Northern 
India in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. But Gupta, as the end of 
a personal name, and the name of a clan or family, can be traced to 
a much earlier time. Of the former the most illustrious examples are 
furnished by Chandra-gupta, the founder of the Maurya empire and 
the Buddhist monk Upa-gupta who converted Asoka. Coming down 
to later times! we come across names of royal officials in Satavahana 
period such as Pari-gupta, Siva-gupta, and Sivaskanda-gupta. The 
clan-name Gupta is evidenced by the Prakrit metronymic Gotiputa 
which is equivalent to Sanskrit Gaupti-putra, the son of a lady 
belonging to Gupta clan. This metronymic occurs no less than a 
dozen times in records engraved on stone before the rise of the 
imperial Guptas. An’analysis of these records shows that the Gauptt- 
putras belonged to different parts of North India and the Deccan 
and pursued different vocations. They were saints, monks, warriors, 
royal scribes, and goldsmiths. Some of them belonged to the royal 
family and one is called a Maharathi, a term which has been taken 
in another context to mean a king of the Riashtrikas, ie. of the 
Maratha country.2 The chief queen of a roval family is specifically 
referred to as belonging to the Gupta family (Gupta-VamSodita). 

It was held in a later age that Gupta was the surname of a 
Vaisya.3 This can hardly be true of the early period with which we 
are dealing. For it appears that not only individuals with the sur- 
name, but even persons descended from Gupta clan on their mother’s 
side, pursued the different walks of life appropriate to all the first 
three varnas or social orders. 

But although the existence of Gupta clans or families in different 
parts of India is thus established on good authority, we cannot say 


1 Liiders, List. Nos. 11, 92a, 94, 96, 156, 104, 271, 442, 663, 680-82, 1088, 1105, 
1125. 

2 CHI, I, 530. : 

& Vishou Purdya, Bk. III, Ch. 10, v. 9, Cé. Ci, TI, 11, nd. 
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whether there was a parent stock from which all these were derived. 
It is not unlikely that there was one important clan or family which 
ramified in course of time and spread in different parts of India, or 
at least that there was a fiction of such a common descent, but it 
cannot be proved by ‘any satisfactory evidence. 


But even if any such notion of a primitive Gupta clan prevailed in 
India in the third century a.p., it is difficult to filiate the imperial 
Gupta family to it. The early records of this family do not reter to 
it as ‘Gupta’, and the later appellation “Guptanvaya’ or ‘Gupta 
family’ might be solely due to the fact that the names of all the kings 
beginning from Chandra-gupta I ended in the word Gupta. An exact 
analogy is furnished by the Palas of Bengal whose family name 
Palanvaya is undoubtedly derived from the name-ending of all its 
members. 


Indeed the case of the imperial Guptas is somewhat more difficult. 
In the first place, here the word Gupta is not the name-ending of 
the first ruler, nor a part of his name, as is the case with Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty. It is the full name. For although the 
name is written as Srigupta in the Gupta genealogy, and some take 
the whole of it as the name of the king, there can be hardly any 
doubt that ‘S77 is not an integral part of the name but merely an 
honorific prefix, such as has been added to the names of other kings 
in the same genealogy.4 Gupta, as the name of a person, is not, of 
course, unthinkable, nor even altogether unknown. For, according to 
Divyavadana, it was the name of the father of the Buddhist monk Upa- 
gupta, and we have two seals with the legend “Guptasya’ (of Gupta).5 
But it is not also unlikely that in all these cases Gupta is a mere 
abbreviation of a fuller name ending in Gupta. Such practices are 
sanctioned by Sanskrit grammarians, and according to the Mahé- 
bhashya, the name Satyabhamd can be represented by either ‘Satya 
or ‘Bhama’. Perhaps we have an instance of this kind in the Eran 
Inscription where Datta stands for Dattadevi, the name of the chief 
queen of Samudra-gupta.6 The name of the founder of the Gupta 
amily, as given in the Gupta records, viz Gupta, may therefore be 
a contracted form of a bigger name, represented only by its last part. 
But the first part need not necessarily be Sri. 


Secondly, the successor of Gupta, ie. the second king of the 
family, is simply called Ghatotkacha, without the name-ending 


4 Cf. CH, Ill, 8-9, n.3. 

5 JRAS, 1901, 99; 1905, 814. Cf. also JNSI, IX, 187 for Gupta as the synonym 
of Vishnu. 

6 SI, 261, a3, 
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Gupta. Here, also, we may hold that it is a shortened form of the 
tull name which is represented only by the first part.7 

It is thus possible, though by no means certain, that the first two 
kings of the imperial family, like the rest, had names ending in 
‘Gupta’. It is, therefore, uncertain whether the family really belong- 
ed to any existing Gupta clan or simply got the appellation ‘Gupta’ 
in later times from the fact that the king who raised it to power and - 
distinction bore the name Chandra-gupta, and, perhaps, in imitation 
of him, all his successors had names ending in ‘Gupta’. 


Il, GUPTA AND GHATOTKACHA 


No record of the first two kings has yet come to light. All that we 
know of them is derived from the genealogical account, which is first 
met with in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription (No. 3)8 of Samudra- 
gupta and is repeated word for word in many later records of the 
family. In this account Samudra-gupta is described as ‘the great- 
grandson of the Maharaja, the illustrious (S77) Gupta, the grandson of 
the Afaharaja, the illustrious (Sr?) Ghatotkacha, the son of the 
Maharajadhiraja, the illustrious (S71) Chandra-gupta, and the 
daughter’s son of Lichchhavi (Lichchhavi-dauhitra) begotten on the 
Mahaclevi Kumaradevr. 

The first thing that strikes us in this conventional genealogical 
account is the deliberate contrast in the royal titles applied to the 
first two kings and the third. It leaves no doubt that king Chandra- 
gupta was far more powerful, and occupied a much higher status 
than his two predecessors. As we shall see later, he was the real 
founder of the greatness of the family. 

Both Gupta and his son Ghatotkacha are called imaharaja. The 
exact significance of this title is difficult to determine. The title is 
used by itself in respect of great kings like Kanishka and Huvishka, 
and must therefore have indicated paramount sovereignty. It is, how- 
ever, pointed out by Flect that ‘in the early Gupta and subsequent 
periods mahdaraja was habitually used simply as a technical official 
title, indicative no doubt of considerable rank and power, but applied 
only to feudatories, not to paramount sovereigns.9 This view, though 
now generally held, can hardly be accepted as correct. For, although 
the feudatories are called maharija, we find on the other hand that 
in the inscriptions of the Vakatakas, the title mahardja is applied not 


7 It may be noted that a later member of this family is actually called Ghatotkacha- 
gupta. 

8 The number within brackets refers to the serial number of Gupta inscriptions 
given at the end of this volume. 

9 CII, Ill, 15, n.4, 
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only to the Vakataka kings but also to Bhavanaga, the Bhiarasiva 
ruler, who is said to have performed ten horse-sacrifices. The Maghas 
and the Lichchhavi rulers of Nepal are also called maharaja. As these 
kings were powerful independent sovereigns and ruled about the 
same time as, and even both before and after, Gupta and Ghatotkacha, 
we cannot regard the latter as feudatories simply because they are 
styled maharaja. As we do not know for certain where these Gupta 
kings ruled, and whether there was any paramount sovereign to whom 
they might have owed allegiance, we must leave undecided the 
question whether the first two Gupta kings were really independent 
rulers or feudatory chieftains. 


Some scholars have traced a reference to the first Gupta king in 
a work of the famous Chinese pilgrim J-tsing known as Kau-fa-kao- 
sang-chuen in which he gives an account of 56 Buddhist pilgrims who 
visited India in the second half of the seventh century a.p. In con- 
nection with one of them, a Korean monk named Hwui Lun alias 
Prajnavarma, I-tsing refers to a ruined Buddhist establishment called 
the China Temple and adds: “Tradition says that formerly a maharaja 
called Che-li-ki-to built this temple for the use of the Chinese priests. . . 
and gave them the land and the revenues of about twenty villages 
as an endowment. This occurred some 500 years ago. 10 ) 


As the Chinese form Che-li-ki-to is an exact rendering of Srigupta, 
some scholars have identified him with the first Gupta king. But others 
reject this identification on chronological grounds. As the memoir of 
I-tsing was composed about a.p. 691-9211 and the king flourished about 
500 years before that time, his reign-period falls about the close of 
the second century a.p. On the other hand, as the accession of 
Chandra-gupta I is usually placed in a.v. 320, his grandfather Gupta 
cannot be placed so early. This argument is not, however, so con- 
vincing as it appears to be. In the first place it is not certain, as we 
shall see later, that Chandra-gupta ascended the throne in a.p. 320, 
and his accession has been actually placed by some scholars in the 
first decade of the fourth century 4.p.!2 Secondly, as the great French 
Sinologist Chavannes has pointed out,!5 the statement of I-tsing about 
500 years need not be taken too literally, and may really imply only 
a date between 400 and 500 years, which would justify us in placing 
Srigupta about the middle of the third century a.p., or even somewhat 
later. It is, therefore, possible to agree with Allan that ‘considering 


10 Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsang, xxxvi-xxxvii; Chavannes, Mémoires sur les Religieux 
éminents, etc. par I-tsing, 82-83. 

11 Takakusu, [-tsing, liv. 

12 EWI, 279. 

13 Op. ctt., 82-88, n. 2. 
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the lapse of time and the fact that the Chinese pilgrim gives the 
statement on the authority of a “tradition handed down from ancient 
times by old men”, there seems no’ reason to doubt the identification 
on chronological grounds.!4 

If we accept this identification we may also form some idea of 
the locality over which king Gupta ruled. It is obvious from the 
statement of I-tsing quoted above that the China Temple, endowed 
by Sri-Gupta, was situated in his own territory. F ortunately, I-tsing 
gives full details about the direction and distance between the Maha- 
bodhi Temple at Gaya and the Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no Temple near 
which the China Temple was situated. According to calculations made 
by Dr. D. C. Ganguly, the China Temple must be located somewhere 
in the modern district of Murshidabad in Bengal.15 This conclusion 
is strikingly confirmed by the fact that in an illustrated Cambridge 
manuscript dated a.v. 1015, there is a picture of a stupa with the 
label “Mrigasthapana stiipa of Varendra. As Foucher has pointed out, 
Mrigasthapana is the Indian original of I-tsing’s Mi-li-kia-si-kia-po-no, 
and as this was in Varendra, the China Temple near it might well 
have been located in the district of Murshidabad which is adjacent 
to it, on the other side of the river Ganga or Padma.i6 It is not also 
unlikely that the China Temple might have been in Varendra, in the 
Rajshahi district on the left bank of the river, for this would fit in 
equally well with the distance and directions given by I-tsing. 

But although we may provisionally accept the hypothesis that 
Gupta, the founder of the imperial Gupta family, ruled over parts 
of Bengal, it is difficult to accept, without further evidence, Dr. Gan- 
gulys view that the carly home of the imperial Guptas is to be 
located in Bengal and not in Magadha.17 For we do not know how 
far his kingdom extended in the west, and it might very well have 
included a part of Magadha, even if not the whole of it. In such 


14 CGD, XV. It is interesting to note in this connection that some scholars who 
object to Allan’s identification on chronolugical grounds easily accept, without demur, 
Mihirakula of Hiuan Tsang to be the chef of that name who lived c. av. 580, 
although Hiuan Tsang and other Chinese writers represent him to have flourished 
many centuries before the seventh century a.p. Hiuan Tsang’s error is less excusable 
than that of I-tsing. For, to represent a king, who lived four hundred years ago, as 
having flourished, in round number, about five hundred years before his time, is less 
unusual than to speak of a man, who died hardly a century before, as having lived 
many centuries ago. 

15 IHQ, XIV, 532. Mr. Jagannath’s attempt (JHQ, XXII, 28 ff.) to locate the 
Chinese Temple in Benares district is vitiated hy his reliance upon an old and obso- 
lete translation of Beal in preference to more recent and revised translation by the 
same scholar and Chavannes (op. cit.). 

16 For a full discussion cf. History of Ancient Bengal by R. C. Majumdar (HABM), . 
p. 387. 

17 IHQ, XIV, 535. 
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a case, we cannot decide whethcr Magadha was the original home 
of the Guptas who later extended their power to Bengal, or vice 
versa. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that even if the 
proposed identification of Gupta with the king mentioned by L-tsing 
be not accepted, his statement proves that a king bearing a name 
ending in Gupta ruled over a portion of Bengal not long before the 
time of Gupta. In the absence of a more positive and definite 
knowledge about the origin of the imperial Guptas, it would not 
be unreasonable to hold that they were connected in some way 
with the Gupta king mentioned by I-tsing and Probably acquired 
the territories ruled over by him.18 In other words, we may regard 
it as very probable that the dominions of the founder of the imperial 
Gupta family comprised a part of Bengal corresponding to Murshi- 
dabad or Rajshahi district and its immediate neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, it has been very plausibly argued, on the basis of the 
provenance of the coins and early inscriptions of the Guptas that 
their original home was in Eastern U.P.19 

Reference has been made to two seals with the name Gupta. These 
might have belonged to the founder of the imperial Gupta family, but 
we cannot be sure of this. Beyond these doubtful identifications we 
possess no information concerning him. Of his son Ghatotkacha we 
know even less. But there is one interesting fact about him to which 
attention may be drawn. In an inscription of Skanda-gupta found at 
Rewa, the genealogy of the Gupta family begins with Ghatotkacha 
and not with his father Gupta.20 The same thing occurs in two 
Vakataka records which trace the genealogy of Queen Prabhavati- 
gupta, daughter of Chandra-gupta II.21 As none of these is an official 
Gupta record we cannot attach much importance to the omission 
of Gupta’s name. It cannot be surely due to ignorance and may be 


18 Some scholars hold that Srigupta mentioned by I-tsing was an earlier member 
of the imperial Gupta family, probably a grandfather of Gupta. Cf. PHAI, 443-44; 
OJMS, XXIV, 220; JIH, VI. Supplement, 7. , 

19 S. R. Goyal, A History of the Imperial Guptas, 41-52. The fallacy of his argument 
is established by the fact that all the known inscriptions of Asoka have been found far 
away from Bihar, which must have been the homeland of the Mauryas. . 

20 A short account of the record was published in the Summary of Papers, PAIOC, 
XII, 39, It begins with Ghatotkacha and calls the family ‘tadvamsa’ (his family) (and 
not sadvaméa as stated in the summary). 

21 The genealogy begins with ‘Guptdndmddirdjo’ in the Riddhapur Plate (JPASB, 
XX, 58) and ‘Guptddirdjo’ in the Poona plates (EI, XV, 41), followed by the name 
of ‘Mahéraja Ghatotkacha’. The editors of both the plates have translated it as 
‘Ghatotkacha, who had Gupta as the first king’. The editor of the second plate, 
which was published earlier, remarks that the ‘construction is very faulty’, The expres- 
sion in the first plate leaves no doubt that what was intended to convey in both 
_ these records was that Ghatotkacha was the first king of the Gupta family. 
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due to inadvertence. But if the omission is deliberate we can only 
conclude that posterity regarded Ghatotkacha as a more important 
figure than his father. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri has made an ingenious 
suggestion that some stories in the Mahabharata, describing the sins 
and iniquities of Ghatotkacha, the son of the demoness Hidimba by 
Bhima, were omitted in the final redaction of the epic during the 
Gupta age out of deference to the Gupta king Ghatotkacha.2? » 

The Guptas probably belonged to the Dharana-gotra. For this is 
given as the gotra of the daughter of Chandra-gupta II,23 and as we 
know that her husband had a different gotra, we may reasonably 
trace it to her father’s family. But Dr. Raychaudhuri’s suggested 
inference from this that the Guptas may have been related to Queen 
Dharini, the chief consort of Agnimitra,24 does not seem to be very 
plausible. 


II]. CHANDRA-GUPTA I 


As already noted above, Chandra-gupta, the son of Ghatotkacha, 
was a more powerful ruler than his two predecessors, and founded 
the greatness of his family. This is not only indicated by the higher 
title maharajadhiraja bestowed upon him in the official records as 
opposed to mahdraja given to his two predecessors, but also by a 
number of gold coins issued by him. From the conventional genealogy 
repeated in the Gupta records, we know that Chandra-gupta married 
Kumaradevi belonging to the Lichchhavi clan, and the issue of this 
marriage was Samudra-gupta. It is noteworthy that even in the long 
genealogical accounts of the last Gupta emperors, which embrace 
ten generations of kings, there is no reference to the paternal family 
of any of the queens, of whom eight are named, with the single 
exception of Kumaradevi. It is obvious, therefore, that the family 
attached a great deal of importance to this marriage alliance. 

The precise nature of this importance is dificult to decide. 
V. A. Smith held that ‘Kumaradevi evidently brought to her husband 
as her dowry valuable influence, which in the course of a few years 
secured to him a paramount position in Magadha and the neighbour- 
ing countries.25 Allan doubts the correctness of this view, and holds 
that the pride with which the Guptas refer to the matrimonial 
alliance with the Lichchhavis ‘was probably due rather to the ancient 
lineage of the Lichchhavis than to any material advantages gained 
by this alliance’.26 


22. Calcutta Review, 1934, 218; K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, 81. 
23 Cf. the two plates mentioned in n. 21 earlier. 

24 PHAI, 448 n. 

25 EHI, 279. 

26 CGD, XIX. 
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These two opinions may be regarded as typical of the general views 
which attribute the emphasis laid upon the Lichchhavi connection 
to either political power or social prestige which Kumaradevi brought 
to her husband. The gold coins of Charidra-gupta, however, distinctly 
weigh the balance in favour of the former view. These coins have 
on the obverse the names and portraits of Chandra-gupta and 
Kumaradevi, and on the reverse the figure of goddess Lakshmi 
with the legend Lichchhavayah (the Lichchhavis). The grounds on 
which Allan contended that these were issued by Samudra-gupta to 
commemorate the marriage of his parents are no longer held valid, and 
scholars now regard them as issues of the reign of Chandra-gupta [.27 
The legend on the reverse shows that the Lichchhavis still regarded 
themselves as the ruling power, and the figure of Kumaradevi 
on the obverse was obviously intended to emphasize the fact that 
she ruled in her own right as the sovereign of the Lichchhavis. 
These gold coins may, therefore, be taken to imply either that the 
marriage of Chandra-gupta and Kumaradevi brought about a union 
of the two separate States over which thev ruled, or that Chandra- 
gupta, by his marriage, became the ruler of the Lichchhavis, along 
with his queen Kumaradevi. As pointed out by Altekar,28 the reign 
of William ITI and Mary in England furnishes an analogy of the 
latter. The gold coins show that the Lichchhavis maintained their 
individuality throughout the reign of Chandra-gupta I, and it was 
not till the reign of his son Samudra-gupta, who inherited the two 
States from his two parents, that the fiction of a separate Lichchhavi 
kingdom was dissolved and the two dominions were merged into 
ene State. 


Read in this context the expression Lichchhavi-dauhitra (daughter's 
son of the Lichchhavi), applied to Samudra-gupta, may be regarded 
as merely a counterpart of the gold coins, both serving to emphasize 
the contribution made by the Lichchhavis to the development of the 
political powcr, or the extension of dominions, of the Guptas. Besides, 
it is worth remembering that in spite of their ancient lineage the 
Lichchhavis were regarded as Vrdtya, i.e. unorthodox and impure, 
in the Manu-samhita.29 It is therefore very unlikely that the Guptas 
would mention, with pride, the matrimonial alliance with the Lich- 
chhavis with a view to increasing their social prestige. We may 
therefore accept with a tolerable degree of certainty that Chandra- 
gupta added to his own dominions those of his wife, and the sove- 


27 Altekar in JRASBL, HI, Num. Suppl., XLVII, 105 ff; S. K. Aiyangar in JIH, 
VJ, Suppl., 10 #. 
28 Op. cit. 

29 X, 20, 22. 
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reignty over these two States passed to his son by the right of inheri- 
tance. This satisfactorily explains the reference to the Lichchhavis 
in the coins and inscriptions and the assumption of the higher title 
of Maharajadhiraja by Chandra-gupta I. 

So far we are on tolerably sure ground. But uncertainty hangs 
over the very important question of locating these two States. 
V. A. Smith’s view,9° that the Lichchhavis were ruling in Patgliputra 
at the time of Kumaradevis marriage with Chandra-gupta, is not 
supported by any satisfactory evidence. A Nepal inscription of the 
eighth century a.D. records a tradition that a Lichchhavi king 
Supushpa ‘was born a king’ at Pushpapura which was another name 
of Pataliputra.31 But that record also adds that 38 kings ruled between 
him and Manadeva who flourished in the fifth-sixth century a.p.92 
The date of Supushpa, even assuming his existence on the authority 
of such a late tradition, would thus be nearly eight hundred years 
anterior to the time of Kumaradevi, and it would not be safe to 
conclude that the Lichchhavis were masters of Pataliputra at the 
time of her marriage with Chandra-gupta. 


Similarly Allan’s view that the first Gupta king ruled over Patali- 
putra and the neighbouring territory in Magadha is palpably wrong. 
It is evidently based on I-tsing’s statement33 referred to above, and 
Allan was entirely mistaken in supposing that the temple and the 
lands granted by Gupta to the Chinese pilgrims lay in Magadha. As 
we have seen above, they must be located in that part of Bengal 
which is now represented by Murshidabad or Rajshahi district, and 
we may presume that the original Gupta kingdom comprised this 
territory. But beyond this we cannot say anything. 


As regards the Lichchhavis we know definitely that they lived in 
Vaisali in the time of Gautama Buddha, and ruled in the Nepal 
valley in the early centuries of the Christian era. As Samudra-gupta’s 
record refers to Nepala as a subordinate State, it may be presumed 
that the Lichchhavis over whom his parents ruled did not live there. 
We may, therefore, provisionally locate these Lichchhavis in Vaisali 
and the neighbouring territory, the only other region associated with 
this clan in known history. 


It is possible that the Gupta and Lichchhavi kingdoms, which 
were ultimately amalgamated, were originally adjacent States, In 
that case we may presume that the original Gupta territory embraced 


30 EHI, 279. 

81 HNI, 268-69; IA, IX, 178. 
32 JAS, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 47-49. 
33 CGD, XIX. 
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a part of Bengal and Bihar. But no definite conclusion is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge. . 


Nor is it easy to form an idea of the extent of the dominions over 
which Chandra-gupta I ruled. Some have tried to deduce it from the 
territories in possession of his son Samudra-gupta before he launch- 
ed his aggressive military campaigns. Unfortunately, as will be shown 
in the next chapter, it is not easy to form an accurate idea of these, 
as many of the conquests of that great emperor cannot be exactly 
located. It has been held, for example, that N. Bengal formed part 
of the dominions of Chandra-gupta I, for it is not included among the 
conquests of Samudra-gupta as recorded in the Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription.34 But many of the kings, referred to in that record as 
having been exterminated by Samudra-gupta, are quite unknown to 
us, and the ruler of N. Bengal might have been one of them, as a 
ruler of S. Bengal almost certainly was. All that we: can reasonably 
infer is that Chandra-gupta’s dominions must have been sufficiently 
large to justify his assumption of the imperial tithe Maharajadhiraja, 
and to enable his son to begin that career of conquest which pushed 
its limits up to the Chambal on the west and beyond the Vindhyas, 
along the fringe of the eastern Deccan plateau, right up to the valley 
of the Krishna, if not still further south. Such extensive conquests are 
no doubt mainly due to an uncommon military genius, but they also 
generally imply possession of resources, which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, constitute the fairest measure of the extent of 
territory ruled over by Chandra-gupta I. It almost certainly included 
the whole of Bihar and a part of Bengal, and the inclusion of a 
portion of U.P. is highly probable. But any attempt to define it more 
precisely is beset with difficulties. 

Scholars generally accept the view that Chandra-gupta I ruled 
over Saketa (Avadb), Prayaga (Allahabad), and Magadha (South 
Bihar), on the basis of a verse in Vayu Purana.55 But there are cer- 
tain difficulties. In the first place the reading of the Puranic passage 
is far from certain. The corresponding passage in the Vishnu Purana 
omits Saketa and makes Guptas and Magadhas rule jointly over the 
rest of the territory. The text of the Bh@gavata Purana either omits 
the word Gupta or uses it in the sense of ‘protected’ and not as a 
name of a dynasty. What is worse, even some copies of the Vayu 
Purana substitute ‘Guhya’, ‘sapta’ or “Manidhanyaka’ for Gupta. 

Secondly, the passage in the Vayu Purdna merely says that. ‘kings 
born of the Gupta race (Gupta-vamSajah) will enjoy those territories’, 


‘84 HNI, 12-18. | | . 
85 For the Purfinic. verse with its different readings cf. DKA, 53 and [HQ, XXI, 
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and no individual ruler is mentioned. It has been argued that if the 
account were compiled later than Chandra-gupta’s reign, ‘it is hard- 
ly credible that it would have omitted to notice Samudra-gupta’s 
conquests’.36 This cannot be regarded as a fair conclusion, and others 
have argued with equal cogency that the Purinic passage reflects the 
political status of Gupta and his ancestors37 or of the decadent Gupta 
empire, say in the first half of the sixth century a.p. 


Chandra-gupta I has also been represented bv some to have ex- 
tended his conquests bevond the Sindhu river on the strength of the 
Meharauli Inscription.38 But ‘King Chandra’ mentioned in_ this 
record is most probably to be identified with Chandra-gupta II, and 
not .Chandra-gupta [.89 


An ingenious attempt has been made to treat the drama Kaumudt- 
mahotsava as a source of historv for Chandra-gupta I.40 The plot of 
this drama turns round the storv of Chanda-sena who was adopted 
as son by king Sundara-varman of Magadha and also appointed his 
commancder-in-chicf. The cursed Chanda-sena, however, allies himself 
with the barbarian (mlechchha) Lichchhavis, Jays siege to Patali- 
putra, defeats and kills Sundara-varman, and becomes king of 
Magadha. Some scholars have identified this Chanda-sena with 
Chandra-gupta IT and have built up a romantic history of the period. 
It is forgotten, however, that according to epigraphic evidence, 
Chandra-gupta’s father and grandfather were both kings and _ this 
hardlv applies to Chanda-sena who was an adopted son of Sundara- 
varman. Besides, Chanda-sena is called a Karaskara. which was a low 
community, and the Lichchhavis are described as mlechchhas. 
Neither of these descriptions agrees with what we know about them. 
On the whole the reconstruction of the historv of the earlv Guptas 
on the basis of the drama Kaumudi-mahotsava cannot be taken verv 
seriously. The same thing may be said of a more recent attempt4! to 
write the historv of the ‘Guptas from details supplied bv Bhavish- 
yottara-Purdna, for the passage in question, if not the whole work, 


36 DKA, XII; CGD, XTX; PHAI, 445-46. 

87 JIH, VI, Suppl., 7-8. 

88 HNI, 13; JIH, VI, Suppl., 14 f. 

39 This point will be discussed later. 

40 An extensive literature has grown on this topic, but it is unnecessary to refer to 
it in detail. The theory, originally propounded hy K. P. Jayaswal (ABORI, XII, 50; 
JBORS, XIX, 113) is supported by Pires (The Maukharis, 17, 23-41) and Dasaratha 
Sarma (JBORS, XXI, 77; XXII, 275). But it has been sufficiently refuted hy Winternitz 
(Atyangur Comm. Vol., 359-62), K. Chattopadhyaya (JHQ, XIV, 582), Jagannath 
(Thomas Comm. Vol., 115), and K. Raghavacharyulu (JAHRS, VI, 39). The theory has 
been justly rejected or ignored by most other scholars (IC, IX, 100, 232). 

41 JBRS, XXX, 1. 
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bears the stamp of a modern forgery.42 


We know so very little about Chandra-gupta I that it is idle to 
speculate on his early career. There is nothing, for example, to sup-. 
port the view that he liberated Magadha from the yoke of the hated 
Scythians who had been oppressing the people for three centuries.4% 


To the same category belongs the view that Chandra-gupta found- 
ed the era, known as Gupta era, to commemorate his coronation. We 
may regard it as more or less certain that the epoch of this era is 
either 20 December a.p. 318 or 26 February a.p. 320, the discrepancy 
being due to two different methods of calculation. But in spite ‘of 
the almost unanimous support of scholars it is difficult to accept, 
as an established fact, that the year marks the accession or coronation 
of Chandra-gupta I. The only argument in favour of it is the fact 
that Chandra-gupta was the first to assume the title maharajadhiraja 
and was evidently a powerful king who laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his family. On the other hand it was his son Samudra- 
gupta who is definitely known to have established a vast empire by 
his conquests, and it is at least equally likely that the era was found- 
ed by him. Reference may be made in support of this view to two 
copper-plate grants of Samudra-gupta dated in years 5 and 9. It is 
true that some scholars regard both these grants as forgeries, but 
there seems to be no valid? ground to regard the earlier one as such. 
Further, even if these were forged at a later date, which cannot be 


42 IHO, XX, 345; PIHC, VII, 119. 

43 AIG, 3, 5. 

44 So far as I know, in addition to the views expressed in NHIP, VI, 181-82, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar is the only scholar who has ventured to suggest that Samudra-gupta 
and not Chandra-gupta I founded the Gupta era. (Bharatavarsha, a Bengali monthly, 
1348 (s.s.) Part II, 397; 1849 (.s.), II, 193, 262.) 

Goyal (op. cit., 106) suggests that the era was founded by Chandra-gupta II, ‘who 
evidently reckoned it from some earlier important event of the history of his dynasty’. 
It is far more likely thatthe regnal year of Samudra-gupta continued to be used in 
the later epigraphs of the dynasty, and this led to the adoption of an era. An analogy 
is afforded by the Kushana inscriptions, 

-On the other hand, Goyal has very plausibly argued that as Chandra-gupta II was 
the Ditaka of the Nalandé Grant of Year 5, he was old enough to take an active part 
in the administration, and could not, therefore, have been less than 20 years of age 
at that time, i.¢., in a.p. 824. This is hardly likely in view of the fact that he was 
alive in a.p. 413. It may, of course, be argued that Chandra-gupta’s name was wrong- 
ly added as Diitaka when the Grant was rewritten, or that Détaka might ‘sometimes 
be an honorary title like the Prince of Wales and does not necessarily indicate actual 
participation in the administration of the empire. But in any case, it is a strong, 
though not conclusive, argument against simultaneously holding the two views, 
namely, (1) that the Naland& copper-plate wag a genuine copy of the original Grant 
issued in the year 5 of Samudra-gupta's retgn, and (2) that the foundation of the 
Gupta era commemorates, or marks the beginning of, Samudra-gupta’s reign. | 
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very remote, the writer probably copied an old grant or knew enough 
of Samudra-gupta to believe that he was reigning in the year 5 of 
the era. In that case it is more probable that Samudra-gupta founded 
the era rather than that his father died within five years of his 
“coronation. 

Thus in spite of various theories and speculations that have gather- 
ed round his name, Chandra-gupta I remains a dim figure in history, 
for, besides his ancestry and marriage we know very little about him 
that can be regarded as certain. The only other thing that we can 
fairly infer is that he extended his ancestral dominions to an extent 
which justified him-in assuming the higher title of maharajadhiraja 
and there is hardly any doubt that his marriage with a Lichchhayi 
princess enabled him to do this. The kingdom over which he ruled, 

y his own right as well as that of his wife, probably included the 
major part of Bihar, if not the whole of it, and also a portion of 
Bengal and of Uttar Pradesh. He certainly ruled in the first quarter 
of the fourth century a.p., but the actual date of his accession and 
the duration of his reign are equally unknown. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SAMUDRA-GUPTA AND THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE GUPTA EMPIRE 


I. ACCESSION AND EARLY CAREER OF 
SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


CHANDRA-GUPTA I WAS SUCCEEDED by his son Saniudra-gupta. By the 
fortunate discovery of a single record (No. 3) we have come to know 
more of this great king than perhaps any other ruler in Ancient India, 

with the solitary exception of Asoka. This record is engraved on a 

stone pillar of Asoka which now stands in a conspicuous position 

inside the fort at Allahabad. As it contains a short Asoka edict address- 

ed to his officials (Mahamatras) at Kausambi, it is generally supposed 

that the pillar was originally set up in that famous ancient city which 

is now represented by the village of Kosam, on the left bank of the 

Yamuna Giumna), about 28 miles west by south from Allahabad. As 

Hiuan Tsang makes no mention of this column in his account of 

Prayaga (Allahabad) it is supposed that the pillar had not been 

removed to its present site then, and was still at Kausémbi when the 

record of Samudra-gupta was engraved on it. On the other hand some 

scholars have shown good grounds for the belief that the pillar is 

still in the original site where it was set up by ASoka.1 The location 

of the pillar at the time of Samudra-gupta is of some importance, as 

it is a very natural supposition ,that the place where such an impor- 

tant official’ record was set up must have been one of the most, 
important cities, if not the capital, of the empire. 7 


The record belongs to the class known as prasasti or eulogy and 
was composed by Harishena who held no less than three important 
posts, including that of the foreign minister.2 It is natural that such 
a court official would exaggerate the royal virtues, and his statements 
should not therefore be taken at their face value. But even making 


- £- JRAS, 1985, p. 697. | a 
2 Séndht-vigrahtka. The exact significance of the other two posts, Kumardmétya and 
Dandendyaka, is not known and will be discussed in connection with the administrative 
system, Harishera’is, also ‘called Khadyafapakika, a word not met with elsewhere, It 
‘fies’ beén explained ad ‘head: of the supetintendents of the royal kitchen’ SJ, 260, n. 1), 
H-g 
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due allowance for this, his long composition, in mixed prose and 
verse and in a highflown literary style, is of great value as it gives us 
a number of specific details concerning the career and personality of 
the great emperor. 

Unfortunately, the upper part of the inscription, containing the 
first four lines, has suffered very badly, partly owing to the peeling 
off of the surface of the stone and partly on account of the vicious 
habit of tourists inscribing their own names. Probably this portion 
contained only a general encomium, the concluding portion of which, 
referring to his accomplishments as a poet, is preserved in lines 5 and 
6. This probably formed the third verse, to which reference will be 
made later.3 

The next verse describes an important historical event, the full 
significance of which has been generally missed on account of the 
defective translation by Fleet. This verse tells us that in the full royal 
durbar the father of Samudra-gupta scanned him with eyes laden 
with tears of joy and sparkling with emotion, and, with the hairs of 
his body standing erect through affection, embraced him, exclaiming: 
‘Come, come!, rule this whole world.’ All the while Samudra-gupta 
was being looked at with melancholy faces by others of equal birth, 
and the courtiers were heaving sighs of relief.4 

The verse thus describes a memorable scene in the royal court. 
For some reason or other, the king had decided to nominate his suc- 
cessor. It raised expectations in the hearts of many members of the 
royal family including his sons, and caused great excitement in public 
mind. Before a full session of the royal court, meeting in a highly 
tense atmosphere, the king announced in a somewhat dramatic man- 
ner that Samudra-gupta would henceforth rule the kingdom. The 


38 For an attempt to reconstruct this part of the inscription, cf. ABORI, Vol. XXXIX, 
34-45. 
4 Fleet translated the passage as follows: 
‘Who, being looked at (with envy) by the faces, melancholy (through the rejection 
of themselves), of others of equal birth, while the attendants of the court breathed 
forth deep sighs (of happiness), was bidden by (his) father—who, exclaiming “Verily 
(he ts) worthy”, embraced (him) with the hairs of (his) body standing erect (through 
pleasure) (and thus) indicative of (hés) sentiments, and scanned (him) with an eye 
turning round and round in affection, (and) laden with tears (of joy), (and) perceptive 
of (his noble) nature—(to govern of a surety) the whole world’ (CH, III, 11-12). | 
Dr. Chhabra has argued, and in my opinion very rightly, that the words read by 
Fleet as aryyo h = ity (verily he is worthy) are really ehy = eh = ity and suggests 
the following translation of the passage, which seems to be preferable: 
‘With hair erect, indicating affection, when. father embraced him, saying: “Come, _ 
come!”, those present in the court felt exhilarated, .while the rival claimants looked 
at himi with sullen faces. Then, his eyes laden with fears and sparkling with emotion, 
father cast a piercing glance at him and thus spake to him: “Protect thou the whole — 
earth” ’ (IC, XIV, 146). TS 
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royal declaration naturally caused keen disappointment to the other 
sons and rival claimants to the throne, and they looked melancholy. 
According to Harishena the choice gave great satisfaction to the 
members of the court, but this statement of the royal official cannot 
be taken at its face value. . 

It is generally held on the strength of the above passage that 
Chandra-gupta I selected Samudra-gupta as his heir apparent. But 
the words actually used—protect thou the whole earth (pahy-evam- 
urvim-iti)—undoubtedly imply that the king abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, and the vivid description of the poet is more in 
keeping with this view.5 The very fact that Harishena thought fit to 
record the event, many years after it had taken place, invests it with 
an unusual degree of importance such as we can hardly attach to a 
formal act of nominating a successor, unless some extraordinary fea- 
tures marked the political condition of the time. Perhaps the fears of 
a disputed succession were disturbing the peace of the kingdom, or 
creating party factions, and the king wanted to put a stop to all 
speculations and intrigues by an open declaration of his choice of a 
successor.6 Even then the actual words put in the mouth of the king 
were probably hardly appropriate to the occasion. 

On the whole it is fair to conclude that whether Chandra-gupta I 
abdicated the throne in favour of Samudra-gupta as seems very likely, 
or merely nominated him as his successor, he was faced by difficulties 
real or apprehended. Although Harishena does not clearly refer to 
them, we may perhaps detect some reference to political troubles at 
the commencement of the reign of Samudra-gupta in the verse which 
immediately follows, The stone here is unfortunately damaged, and 
a good many words having been lost, it is impossible to be sure of 
the interpretation. But it clearly refers to some (kechit) who were 
attracted to him by his unusual (lit. superhuman) deeds (of valour P), 
and to others (kechit) who submitted (lit. fell at his feet charanam- 
upagata) after being afflicted by his prowess (viryy-oftapta). The next 
verse, equally mutilated, refers at the beginning to wrong-doers who 
were defeated by him in battle and, after a gap, there is an allusion 
to ‘good feelings’ and ‘repentance’; but the connection hetween the 
two parts is missing. It is possible to construe these two verses as 
referring to an outbreak of rebellion which was subdued by Samudra- 


5 Dr. Chhabra strongly supports this view after an elaborate discussion of the 
whole question (op. cét., 149). 

6 It is tempting to suggest that perhaps Chandra-gupta I wanted to unite his own 
kingdom with that of Kumaradevi, by nominating her son, in preference to his sons 
by other queens, some of whom may have been senior to Samudra-gupta. This would 
give rise td a situation of first-rate political importance such as is hinted at in the 
text. 
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gupta, partly by fighting and partly by conciliatory measure or 
diplomacy. But as no complete sense of the verses can be made out, 
it is better not to form any definite conclusion on the basis of a 
speculative interpretation. But somie scholars have even proceeded 
further. It has been suggested, for example, that Samudra-gupta’s 
brothers rose in rebellion against him and put Kacha, the eldest of 
them, on the throne.? The name of Kacha has been found only on 
a number of gold coins which closely resemble those of Samudra- 
gupta. Numismatists are almost unanimous in attributing these coins 
to.\Samudra-gupta,8 though the possibility is not altogether excluded 
that they were issued by a king who flourished just before or after 
him. We may or may not accept Fleet’s view that Kacha was ‘a per- 
sonal and less formal name of Samudra-gupta’,® or Allan’s suggestion 
that ‘it was the original name of the emperor who took the name 
Samudra-gupta in allusion to his conquests’! but it is difficult to 
regard Kacha as a rebellious brother of Samudra-gupta without some 
positive evidence.11 A more recent attempt to identify him with 
Rama-gupta, the presumed son and successor of Samudra-gupta, will 
be discussed in due course. 


Il. CONQUESTS OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


The Allahabad praégasti refers to the various conquests of Samudra- 
gupta. They appear to have been arranged in geographical rather than 
chronological order, and it is difficult to identify the kings and local- 
ities mentioned in this connection. It is not possible, therefore, to give 
a connected and comprehensive historical account of the eventful 
career of the great emperor and of his wonderful military campaigns 
as these succeeded one another. All that we can do is to narrate the 
campaigns in the order in which these are recorded in the prasasti. 

The seventh verse, which is the first to refer to his conquests, is 
badly mutilated. The extant portion mentions, at the beginning, that 
by his unaided prowess he uprooted Achyuta, Nagasena, and probably 
one or more other kings whose names are now lost on account of the 
surface of the stone having been peeled off. As the letter ‘g’ is still 
legible immediately after Nagasena, it has been plausibly suggested 
that it might have been Ganapati-naga, who is mentioned in a later 


7 ABORI, IX, 83; JBRS, XXXIV, 24. 

8 Allan, CGD, xxxiii, Ixxiv; IHQ, 1959, p. 333, For the contrary view, cf. JNSI, 
XI, 33. 

9 CII, IM, 27. 

10 Op. cit., xxxiv. sor , 

11 Goyal has offered elaborate arguments in support of this view but they rest on 
very weak grounds and are toa hypothetical to he accepted, as sober,hiistory (op. cit., 
125 ff, 191 ff). 
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part of the record along with Achyuta, Nagasena, and several other 
kings as having been uprooted by Samudra-gupta. In any case it is 
reasonable to presume, that for some reason or other, reference is made 
here to Samudrd-gupta’s victory over two or three kings which is 
repeated later in a fuller account. It may be therefore presumed that 
he conquered them before others. Fortunately both the kings can be 
located with a tolerable degree of certainty. Achyuta is known from 
his coins to have ruled in Ahichhatra (Ramnagar in Bareilly district), 
and Nagasena is usually identified with the king of that name who 
is stated in the Harsha-charita to have ruled in Padmavati, a famous 
city now represented by Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north-east of Narwar, 
in Madhya Pradesh. If these were the first conquests of Samudra-gupta, 
his father’s kingdom must have comprised a large part of the U-P. 


The second part of verse 7 seems to imply that while Samudra- 
gupta was Paying (or taking his pleasure) at the city called Pushpa, 
his army captured one who was born in the Kota family. The Kotas 
probably ruled somewhere in the upper Gangetic valley, as their 
coins have been found in E, Panjab and Delhi. The city called Pushpa 
most probably refers either to Pataliputra or to Kanyakubja (Kanauj) 
both of which had another name Pushpapura. It is difficult to con- 
strue the relation between this city and the defeat of the Kotas and 
the other kings mentioned in the verse. It may be that the victory 
over them enabled Samudra-gupta to take pleasure in the city, i.e. to 
capture it. But it is also not unlikely that what the poet intended to 
convey was that compared with the defeat of Achyuta and Nagasena, 
where the king had to lead the campaign in person, the victory over 
the Kotas, ending with the capture of their king, was a minor affair, 
left entirely to the army, while the king himself was staying at ease 
in a distant city. In the first case Pushpapura may be identified with 
Kanyakubja, which was evidently included in the realm of one of 
the kings mentioned in the verse. In the second case we may take 
Pushpapura to be the capital city of Pataliputra!2 where the emperor 
was pursuing his normal vocation while his army was engaged in the 
distant expedition against the Kotas.18 


The next or the eighth verse contains only a general encomium of 
Samudra-gupta. Then follows the prose portion which begins with 
a general statement of his skill in a hundred battles causing a 
hundred wounds inflicted all over his body by various weapons of 


12 Nothing is definitely known about the capital of the Gupta empire. For an 
interesting discussion on thig point, cf. Goyal (op. cit., 210 ff). 

18 It is difficult to accept S. K. Aiyangar’s view that Achyuta, Nagasena and the 
Kota king made a combined attack against Pataliputra,’ the capital of Samudra-gupta 
(JTH, VI, Supplement, 27). 
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which ten are specifically named. The poet then gives a long list of 
rulers, peoples and States!14 conquered by Samucra-gupia or volun- 
tarily submitting to him. These are divided into four classes accord- 
ing to their degrees of subjection or the measures adopted by the 
emperor after his victory over them. 

To the first division belong all the kings of the South (sarva- 
Dakshinadpatha-raja) of whom twelve are specifically named. These 
were captured and then liberated,!5 presumably on condition of 
acknowledging his authority, if not also of paying tribute, though 
neither of these is actually mentioned. 

The next class comprises nine rulers of Aryavarta (N. India) who 
were violently exterminated. It is obvious that their kingdoms were 
annexed and formed integral parts of the Gupta empire. That is 
perhaps the reason why the names of the kings alone are given 
without any reference to the States over which they ruled, for these 
had ceased to exist, perhaps long ago. 

Under the third category are mentioned five kingdoms, and nine 
tribal States that paid taxes, obeved orders, and performed obeisance 
in person to the great emperor. It is expressly said that the five king- 
doms formed the frontier (pratyanta) of the empire.16 Probably the 
same thing was true also of the other nine States.17 

Last of all are mentioned a few independent or semi-independent 
principalities lying in remote corners, beyond the States of the third 
category. Their exact relationship with the Gupta emperor is diffi- 
cult to determine, and will be discussed later. 


Ill THE EMPIRE OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


It is quite clear. from the above that the Gupta empire consisted 
of a central zone in North India under the direct rule of the emperor, 
and a number of tributary States, both monarchical and non- 
monarchical. If the rulers mentioned in the second category could 
be identified or at least localised, we could have some definite idea 


14 These have been enumerated, and their identifications discussed in detail in 
the Appendix to this chapter. . 

15 The actual words are grahana-moksh-Gnugraha. I have followed Fleet’s translation. 
Mr. Ramadas takes the three words as applicable to different States and translates the 
passage as ‘capturing some, showing favour to some, and liberating some who had 
been under subjection’ (THQ, I, 688). The policy of capturing kings and then liberating 
them is fairly well known, cf. Raghuvamsa, IV, 48. It does not imply q humiliating 
defeat of Samudra-gupta as Dubreuil has assumed (AHD, 60-61). 

16 But cf. Fleet, in CH, III, 14, n. 1. 

17 EHI, 285-86. Otherwise we have to presumé that independent States intervened 
between the Gupta empire and their tributary States to which no reference bas been 
made. This seems hardly likely when even the States further beyond thgge tributary 
States have been mientioned. 
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of the central zone. Of these, besides Achyuta and Nagasena dis- 
cussed above, Ganapati-naga probably ruled in Vidisa (Bhilsa) or 
Mathura, and Chandra-varman in the Bankura district of West 
Bengal. Nothing definite is known of the rest. 

But although we cannot define the boundary of the central zone 
by means of any positive evidence, we can indirectly form a fair 
idea of it from the position of the tributary States which formed its 
frontier. Fortunately many of these, if not all, can be located with a 
tolerable degree of certainty. Of the five kingdoms expressly men- 
tioned as frontier, Samatata, Kamariipa, and Nepala undoubtedly 
denote, respectively, Lower Bengal, Assam and Nepal, and the fourth, 
Davaka, was probably situated in Nowgong district in Assam. 
Among the tribal States mentioned in the same category, the 
Madrakas occupied the territory between the Ravi and the Chenab 
with Sialkot as their capital, and the Yaudheyas ruled over an exten- 
sive region in the eastern and south-eastern Panjab between 
Bahawalpur and Bharatpur. Further south, the Malavas ruled in 
south-east Rajputana, in the region represented by Kotah and 
Mewar. Among the other tribes the Sanakanikas can be definitely 
located in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa, and a few others also pro- 
bably belonged to the same region. 

We may thus reasonably conclude that the Gupta emperor had 
under his direct administration an extensive area which reached the 
boundaries of East Bengal and Assam in the east, and the foothills 
of the Himalayas in the north. In the west it extended up to the 
Panjab and probably included its eastern districts between Lahore 
and Karnal. A straight line drawn from Karnal to Bhilsa would 
roughly represent the western boundary.18 

In the south, an inscription found at~Eran (No. 4) proves that the 
Saugor district in M.P. was included in Samudra-gupta's dominions.19 
He is also said, in the Allahabad prasasti, to have subdued all the 
Atavika rajas or kings of forest countries which roughly denote the 


18 According to V. A. Smith ‘the dominion under the direct government of 
Samudra-gupta extended from the Hooghly on the east to the Yamuna and the Chambal 
on the west’. This leaves out the E. Panjab which is not known té have belonged 
either to the Madrakas or to the Yaudheyas, the only two tributary States in this 
region, and therefore presumably formed an integral part of the kingdom of Samudra- 
gupta. The same thing may be said of Mathura to the west of the Yamuna if, as 
suggested above, it was the capital of Ganapati-niga. In the east also, the Brahmaputra, 
rather than the Hooghly, should be regarded as the boundary, as Kamariipa was a 
tributary kingdom on the frontier. The boundary of Samatata, another frontier kingdom, 
must also have been far to the east of the Hooghly river. 

19 This follows from the expression sva-bhoga-nagtr-Airikina-pradesa which Fleet 
translates as ‘in a place in Airikina in the city of his own enjoyment’. This is generally 
taken to refer to. Samiudra-gupta. Mr. D, Sharma interprets the whole inscription in 4 
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tracts, full of hills and dense jungles, extending eastwards from 
Jabalpur to Chota-Nagpur.20 


It is evidently through these forest kingdoms that Samudra-gupta 
proceeded on his digvijaya, or campaign of victory, in Dakshina- 
patha. Of the twelve States conquered by him in this region, Kosala 
undoubtedly denotes Mahakosala, comprising the modern districts 
of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur. Among the others, we can defi- 
nitely locate three as their capital cities Pishtapura, Vengi, and 
Kanchi, correspond respectively to Pithapuram (E. Godavari dis- 
trict), Vegi or Peddavegi (7 miles north of Ellore in the W. Godavari 
district), and Kafichipuram (Chingleput district), The uncertainty 
of identification in respect of the other kingdoms makes it impossible 
to indicate precisely either the route followed by him between 
Mahakosala and the eastern coastal region, or the extreme limit of 
his advance in the south. We have to deal only with probabilities 
which will be discussed in the Appendix of this chapter. 


Among the rulers mentioned, Vishnugopa of Kafchi and Hasti- 
varman of Vengi are known from other sources. The former belong- 
ed to the well known Pallava dynasty, and the latter to the 
Salankayana dynasty. This external corroboration and the specific 
mention of the names of rulers and States leave no doubt that 
Samudra-gupta’s victorious military campaign which carried him as 
far south as Kafichi, and perhaps even beyond it, was undoubtedly 
a historical fact. It was no doubt a very ambitious undertaking and 
its success speaks highly of the wonderful skill in organizing trans- 
port and communication. But there is no justification, on that 
ground, to doubt its authenticity. Dubreuil has advanced the view 
that Samudra-gupta only proceeded up to the Krishna river, and 
having been defeated there by a confederacy of the ‘kings of the 


different way and makes it a record of a feudatory of Samudra-gupta (JIH, XIV, 27). 
His main argument, however, falls to the ground if we supply the letters ‘tdte’ at the 
beginning of line 13 and read the word as fdfenea as Dr. D. C, Sjrcar-has done (SI, 
261). 

20 The copper-plates of the Parivrajaka Maharaja Samkshobha mention him as 
ruling Dabhala together with all the country included in the eighteen, forest king- 
doms (s-dsh{adas-dtavi-rajy- dbhyantaram Dabhd(Pha)la-radjyam) (Fleet, 114; EI, VIII, 
284 ff.. As Dabhala undoubtedly denotes the region round Jabalpur, and the 
eighteen forest kingdoms must have been contiguous to it, they may be taken to 
denote the tracts full of hills and jungles in the direction of Chhattisgarh (cf. EI, 
VIII, 286). The Atavika rajas conquered by Samudra-gupta may be {identified with 
the rulers of the eighteen forest kingdoms. As reference is made to their kings, though 
reduced to the position of servants (partchdrakikrita), they were probably feudatory 
States. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri says that ‘the Atavika rdjyas undoubtedly included 
the realm of Alavaka (Ghazipur), but sites no evidence, If Ghazipur néar Benares is 
meant it will be too far to the north (PHAI, 451). 
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eastern Deccan, abandoned the conquests he had made along the 
coast of Orissa and returned home’.21 This is in flat contradiction to 
the definite statement in the Allahabad prasgasti and has no positive 
evidence to support it.22 A royal prasasti may undoubtedly be 
guilty of exaggeration, but we ought not, without sufficient reason, 
ignore its clear and categorical statements, far less accept, as truth, 
the exact reverse of what it says. 

It is significant that a clear distinction is emphasized in the atti- 
tude of the emperor towards the vanquished kings of Aryavarta 
(North) and Dakshinatya (South). Samudra-gupta uprooted (un-mil) 
the former, i.e. annexed their dominions, white he reinstated the 
latter in their kingdoms. Evidently he had enough political insight 
to realize that it was easier to conquer distant countries than to 
keep a permanent hold upon them. He therefore did not attempt 
the almost superhuman task of uprooting these rulers or even keep- 
ing them in permanent subjection. Instead, he attached them to the 
empire by his generous attitude in setting them free (moksh- 
Gnugraha). According to the prasasti this enhanced his power 
(pratapa) and prosperity (maha-bhagya) which probably means that 
he realized large sums from them and made them agree to pay 
tribute or give military assistance in times of need. But unfortunate- 
ly the poet does not clearly refer to the terms on which the rulers 
got back their kingdoms. 

The crushing defeat inflicted upon a number of kings in Northern 
India and the victorious campaign in the south must have enhanced 
the military reputation of Samudra-gupta to such an extent that 
kings and peoples, both far and near, were anxious to secure his 
good will and cultivate his friendship. It is therefore quite likely that 
some of the tributary States, mentioned in the third category, sub- 
mitted to him without any actual fight. For the same reason, the 
States of the fourth category, viz the Kushana and Saka chiefs of the 
Panjab and Western India and the inhabitants of Ceylon and other 
islands also did various services to please the emperor. 


Iv. THE IMPERIAL POLICY 


In order to understand clearly the imperial policy of Samudra- 
gupta it is necessary to define, as precisely as possible, the exact 
services rendered by the last two categories of States. The task is 
rendered somewhat difficult by the uncertain meaning of some of 
the words used in the praSasti, but it is possible to get at least a 
gerteral idea. In addition to the payment of tributes of all kinds 


21 AHD, 60-61. 
22 See the last sentence in n. 15 above. 
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(sarva-kara-dana), the States of the third category had to perform 
three kinds of service, viz djfdkarana, prandma and agamana. The 
first and the last evidently mean execution of specific orders given 
from time to time, and personal attendance at the imperial court 
when required. As to the second it means salutation by bowing qnes 
head, but if this ordinary meaning were intended it would not pro- 
bably have been mentioned as a distinct item. For such a form of 
common courtesy, to be shown to a suzerain, hardly deserves specific 
mention. Probably some special kind of salutation by the feudatories, 
emphasizing their acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the 
emperor, was introduced by the Guptas in their durbar ceremonials, 
and this is signified by the term prandma. 

It is more difficult to understand the corresponding phraseology 
applied to the fourth category of States. The actual words 
are: atmanivedana-kanyopayanaddana-garutmadatka-svavishayabhu- 
kti-sdsana-yachana. The first, dtmanivedana, literally means ‘offering 
themselves, and evidently means personal attendance in court. 
The second, kanyopayanadana, literally means presenting (updyana) 
unmarried girls and giving (ddéna) them in marriage. The latter 
undoubtedly refers to the daughters of the rulers, or at least their 
near relations. It is difficult to think of their sending such girls to 
the suzerains for any other objects than marriage. But as wpayana is 
clearly distinguished from dana we can only construe the first as 
presenting pretty girls of easy virtue, which was probably customary 
in those days.28 } 

The rest of the compound phrase may be interpreted as ‘the soli- 
citing of charters, bearing the Garuda seal, for the government of 
one’s own territory.24 In other words, these rulers were confirmed 
in the possession of their kingdoms by charters issued by the Gupta 
emperors. But this meaning cannot be regarded as certain. Some 
have taken Garutmad-anka to mean the Gupta coins bearing the 
figure of Garuda. In that case the phrase would mean that the 
rulers asked for royal charters for two purposes, viz (1) to use the 
Gupta gold currency in their territories and (2) to govern their 
kingdoms.25 In support of this view it has been pointed out that 
coins with the name of Samudra-gupta and his son were actually 
used by the Kushana chiefs of the Western Panjab, These, however, 
bear no figures of Garuda. Allan is definitely of opinion that 
Garutmad-anka does not refer to any coin, and points out that ‘with 
the exception of certain silver coins, there are no coins on which the 


23 It is mentioned in the Periplus (sec. 49) that beautiful maidens were regularly 
imported into Barygaza for the harem of the king. 

24 CGD, xxiv-xxv; SI, 258, n. 8, 

95 JBORS, XVUI, 207; XIX, 145. 
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bird Garuda is prominent enough for the coin to be described as 
having the Gdruda for its type’.26 

But whatever we may think of this difference, the two undeniable 
factors, viz that these rulers had to ask for charters to enjoy their 
territories, and also to attend the court in person, imply a consider- 
able authority exercised by Samudra-gupta over these far-off poten- 
tates. It is possible that the court-poet has somewhat exaggerated 
the position of the Gupta emperor in respect of them. It is quite 
likely that the Saka and Kushana chiefs living on the frontier of the 
Gupta empire, and even the rulers of Ceylon and other islands, 
thought it politic to cultivate friendship with the mighty ruler 
Samudra-gupta, by personal visits, matrimonial relations, and occa- 
sional presents. But it is difficult to believe that they ruled their 
kingdoms as fiefs of the Gupta empire conferred upon them by 
royal charters. On the other hand, the Kushana type of coins with 
the name of Samudra-gupta indicate a sort of real suzerainty, and 
the statement of the prasasti may be substantially correct so far at 
least as the Kushana and Saka States are concerned. 

But the case of distant Ceylon seems to stand on a different foot- 
ing. Fortunately, here, too, we have evidence that the claims 
advanced in the prasasti were not altogether without any basis. We 
learn from a Chinese account?’ that two Buddhist monks sent to 
Buddha-Gaya (Bodhgaya) by Meghavara, king of Ceylon, com- 
plained to him on their return that the Ceylonese pilgrims to that 
place suffered a great deal for want of suitable residential accommo- 
dation. To remove this difficulty, Meghavarna sent an embassy to 
Samudra-gupta with rich Presents in order to secure permission for 
building a monastery and a rest-house at Buddha-Gaya. The per- 
mission being granted, Meghavarna built a splendid monastery 
there. Hiuan Tsang, who visited it three hundred years later, des- 
cribes it as follows: ‘Its buildings formed six courts, with terraces 
and halls of three storeys, enclosed by walls between 80 and 40 ft. 
high; the sculpture and painting were perfect.28 Hiuan Tsang also 
records the tradition of its origin. We are told that the Ceylonese 
king ‘gave in tribute to the king of India all the jewels of his coun- 
try in order to secure permission for building the monastery. 
Possibly the author of the Allahabad pragasti, like Hiuan Tsang, 
regarded the rich presents sent by the king of Ceylon as tribute, con- 
strued the embassy as a@tmanivedana (presenting oneself), and the 
granting of lands at Buddha-Gaya as ‘enjoyment of territories by 
royal charter’. 

@6 CGD, xxv, u. 1. 

27 JA, 1900, pp. 316, 401; IA, 1902, p. 194. 

28 HTW, U, 186, 
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The dwellers of other islands, which are coupled with Ceylon in 
the same category, probably refer to the Indian colonies in the East 
Indies (cf. Ch. XXXI). It is possible that they sent embassies and 
kept on friendly relations with the great emperor of their 
motherland. . . 

We are now in a position to review in broad outline the career of 
the great emperor29 and the extent and nature of the mighty empire 
founded by him. 

Being called to the throne by the choice of his father, Samudra- 
gupta was probably faced with a difficult situation. But he proved 
himself worthy of the confidence his father had reposed in him. By 
his wise policy and vigour of action he maintained peace within his 
dominions and consolidated his resources. He was then engaged in 
a series of wars and probably his whole life was spent in military 
campaigns. His first campaigns were presumably against the kings 
of Aryavarta, for without settling affairs nearer home he could not 
-have possibly undertaken military campaigns in distant lands. He 
defeated no less than nine kings of Aryavarta. Whether he met them 
singly or in one or more combinations, we cannot say, but his victory 
over them all was complete, and he annexed their kingdoms to his 
own dominion. Although we cannot definitely locate most of these 
kingdoms, we may say in a general way, that Samudra-guptas domi- 
nion, after the incorporation of these territories extended, roughly 
speaking, from the Ravi to the Brahmaputra river, and from the foot- 
hills of-the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. Towards the south-west the 
boundary of his kingdom followed an imaginary line drawn from 
Karnal to Bhilsa. Samudra-gupta then undertook a military campaign 
to the Deccan. Passing through Central India and Eastern M.P. he 
reached the eastern coast, and then proceeded along the coastal region 
as far as Kajichipuram, if not further south. In course of this cam- 
paign he defeated and captured no less than twelve kings. But he 
adopted a different policy towards them. He not only set them at 
liberty but also reinstated them in their own kingdoms, on condi- 
tions which are not specified but almost certainly included acknow- 
ledgemient of his suzerainty. 

Samudra-gupta now occupied a position of unquestioned supreniacy, 
and many kingdoms and tribal States on his frontier acknowledged his 
suzerainty. They retained autonomy in internal administration, but 
had to pay tribute, attend at court, and render other stipulated 


29 The various theories of Jayaswal about the career and military campaigns of 
Samudra-gupta, like the rest of his history of the Guptas, are, too conjectural and 
full of wild guesses to be seriously considered. For Jayaswal's views, cf. his article 
in JBQORS, XIX, which was later separately published under the title Aistory of India 
AD. 150 to 830, Part II. oo ° 
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services. Some of them were probably conquered by force, but many 
perhaps voluntarily offered their submission to escape the horrors of 
war and a worse fate. These States, which formed almost a ring round 
the dominion directly administered by Samudra-gupta, were the 
natural frontiers of Aryavarta on the north, east, and south. Even the 
Saka and Kushana chiefs, lying beyond this area on the west and 
south-west, realized the necessity of keeping on good terms with the 
mighty emperor by personal visits, matrimonial alliances, and sending 
presents, and some of them had to tacitly acknowledge his suzerainty 
by inscribing his name on the coins issued by them. The name and 
fame of Samudra-gupta spread beyond the limits of India. The king 
of Ceylon sent him an embassy with rich presents and received from 
him, as a favour, lands near Buddha-Gaya for building a monastery, 
Even the dwellers of more distant islands are included among those 
who were submissive and friendly to Samudra-gupta and received 
favours from him. These were probably the Indian colonists who had 
set up kingdoms in Indo-China and the East Indies and kept them- 
selves in touch with their motherland. As the poet has justly remarked, 
thus did Samudra-gupta, the first soldier of his age (apratiratha), ‘bind 
the whole world by the amplitude of the vigour of his arm’, and no 
wonder that his fame ‘pervaded the whole world’ and even ascended 
to the abode of the lord of the gods.30 

The great empire built up by Samudra-gupta testifies not only to 
his great skill as a general but also to wise statesmanship of a very 
high order. His numerous victories and the march of his army through 
the long coastal regions in the Deccan give clear evidence of his 
extraordinary military talents and organizing ability. V. A. Smith has 
called him the Napoleon of India and, for all we know, he perhaps 
fully deserves this title. The imperial policy laid down by him and 
followed by his successors evinces a clear grasp of the political situa- 
tion in India. For nearly five hundred years after the fall of the Maurya 
empire, India suffered from political disintegration and the foreign 
invasions encouraged by it. Samudra-gupta set himself to the great 
task of liberating India from the yoke of foreign rule and restoring 
her political solidarity. But he proceeded very cautiously in both these 
respects. He realized that it was impossible to bring the whole of 
India under one rule all at once, and it was wiser to proceed step 
by step. So he first consolidated his direct authority over a central 


80 This expression was taken by Fleet to mean that Samudra-gupta was dead 
when the record was composed. But according to Sanskrit poets even the fame of 
living men reaches the heaven, and so such an expression, does not necessanly imply 
the death of the man. Since this was pointed out by Biibler, Fleet’s view of the posth- 
umous character of the: Allahabad Inscription is no longer accepted by any (ef. JHQ, 
XXIV, 104). = 
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zone and left the surrounding States in a position which would not 
impair their authority over internal administration but put a stop to 
their mutual ,dissensions which were eating into the vitals of the 
political life of India as a whole. He had shown enough of his mailed 
fist to these kings, both of Northern and Southern India, to keep 
their aggressive spirit in check. At the same time he left them énough 
power and freedom, and took sufficient conciliatory measures, to 
prevent them from rising in rebellion out of sheer desperation. 
Similarly he humbled the power and pride of the Sakas and the 
Kushanas who represented the last remnants of foreign domination 
in India; but he did not make an all-out effort to exterminate their 
rule. There is no doubt, however, that he intended a gradual tighten- 
ing of his policy in both these directions. His successor followed up 
his policy by incorporating some of the tributary States within his 
dominion and giving the death-blow to the Saka power in India. 
Although details are lacking, we know that before a century had 
passed since the death of Samudra-gupta, the writs of the Gupta 
emperors were obeyed by their governors from the Himalaya moun- 
tains to the Narmada river and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian 
sea. The Sakas and the Kushanas had vanished from the political 
arena, and even the redoubtable Hiinas found the doors of India barred 
against them. The imperial policy of Samudra-gupta was also carried 
to the central Deccan. There the grand-daughter of a Gupta emperor 
was ruling over the large kingdom of the Vakatakas. Other matri- 
monial relations paved the way for the extension of the empire further 
south, as far as Karnata or the Kanarese country in South India. The 
Gupta empire came to an end before the completion of this process, 
but it redounds to the great credit of Samudra-gupta that it was he 
who laid down the statesman-like policv which was steadily pursued 
by his successors for over a century, and resulted in the growth of 
a mighty empire such as India had never seen since the days of the 


Mauryas. 
V. THE PERSONALITY OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


Samudra-gupta was not merely a consummate general and a far- 
sighted statesman. He had in addition remarkable qualities of head 
and heart to which the poet has made copious reference.31 Some of 
‘his statements are no doubt merely vague general praises such as 
occur in all royal prasastis. But others seem to refer to some special 
characteristics which distinguished the personality of Samudra-gupta. 
We are told that the great emperor was endowed with poetical skill 
and musical accomplishments of a high order. Reference has been 


$1 Dr. R. K. Mookerji has collected together ‘glimpses of the miany-sided genius 
and character of Samudra-gupta given by his coins and inscriptions’ (IC, IX, 177), 
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made to his poetic abilities in three different places. First, we are told 
in verse 3 (I. 6) that he earned fame among the learned by his many 
poetical works. Again, in verse 8, poetry is included among his various 
excellences.32 Lastly, in line 27, he is said to have ‘established his 
title of “king of poets” by various poetical compositions that were 
fit to be the means of subsistence of learned people’.33 These repeated 
references leave no doubt that the emperor had composed some 
poetical works none of which has, alas, survived. 

Fortunately we have more positive evidence of the musical accom- 
plishments of the emperor, referred to by the poet. This is furnished 
by a type of gold coins in which the king is represented as seated 
on a high-backed couch, playing on a vind (lvre or lute) which lies 
on his knees. As will be shown later, the coins of the early Gupta 
emperors represent their figures in various forms and poses taken from 
real life. The unconventional representation of Samudra-gupta in 
scanty clothes plaving on a vind must be taken to indicate his musical 
talents. This unexpected confirmation of the writer of the prasasti 
seems also to invest with some authenticity his other statements, 
particularly his assertion about the emperor's poetical ability. 

Undue stress need not be laid on the general virtues and accomplish- 
ments of the emperor mentioned by the poet, such as wisdom and 
high intellect, knowledge of scriptures, kindness, specially to the poor 
and the helpless, and tenderness of heart. He is said to"be a shining 
example of philanthropy.34 His charity is referred to in some specific 
forms. First, he liberally patronized the poets and thereby gave the 
lie direct to the general notion ‘that there was an eternal discord 
between good poetry and material prosperity (sr1)’.35 Secondly, refer- 
ence is made to the reinstatement of many royal families who had 
lost their kingdoms (1. 23) and the restoration of wealth to the kings 
defeated by him (1. 26). The former need not necessarily refer to the 
kings, such as those of the South, who were defeated and then restored 
to their kingdoms. It is not unlikely that after conquering a kingdom 
he placed on the throne a member of the old royal family who had 
been dispossessed of it long ago. This is a well known policy of State 
that has been followed ‘by conquerors in all ages and countries.36 


32 The translation of these two verses by Dr. Raghavan (JOR, XVI, 159) brings 
out the point very clearly. : 

83 This is Fleet’s translation. But Prof. Jagannath suggests a slightly different 
meaning (BV, IX, 277)> 

84 This is how Dr. Mookerji (op. cit.) renders the words samiddhasya vigrahavato 
lokanugrahasya. 

35 This seems to me to be the real meaning of the first part of y. 3, but it has 
been translated differently by Fleet and Mookerji (op. cit.). 

86 Cf. Manu, VII, 202, and the policy followed by the British in many Indian 
States, 
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Lastly, he is said to have given many hundreds of thousands of cows, 
evidently as gifts to Brahmanas, on the occasion of religious 
observances. 

Only one very doubtful instance of Samudra-gupta’s patronage of 
literary men may be referred to. According to the great rhetorician 
Vamana, Chandra-prakasa, son of Chandra-gupta, was a great patron 
of letters and appointed the famous Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu 
as his minister. Unfortunately the date of Vasubandhu is not definitely 
known. But if he died about the middle of the fourth century a.p., as 
is generally held, Chandra-prakasa may be taken as referring to 

Samudra-gupta. But the whole question is beset with difficulties and 
uncertainties.37 Samudra-gupta was a great follower of the Brahmani- 
cal ‘eligion. In two of his copper-plates (Nos. 1 & 2) he is referred to 
as “narama-Bhagavata’, showing that he was a devotee of Vishnu. But 
these copper-plates are generally regarded as spuriots. The same 
copper-plates refer to him as having performed the Asvamedha sacri- 
fice ‘that had been in abeyance for a long time’.38 This statement is 
repeated in the records of the later Gupta emperors, and is strikingly 
confirmed by a series of gold coins which represent on one side a 
horse before a sacrificial post, and on the other side a lady, presumably 
the chief queen, with the legend Asvamedha-parakramah. While there 
is thus no doubt that Samudra-gupta performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, it is somewhat curious that no reference is made to it in 
the Allahabad pragasti which gives such a detailed account of his 
reign. It has been suggested that the sacrifice was performed after 
that prasasti was composed We should, however, remember that the 
first four lines of the inscription are lost, and it is not unlikely that 
thev contained a reference to it. 


The claim that Samudra-gupta restored this politico-religious 
ceremonv after it had long been out of use cannot be regarded as 
strictly correct. For we have epigraphic evidence that it was per- 
formed by several other kings not Jong before his time.89 But there 
was perhaps some justification for the claim. In the first place, there 
is no record to show that the Asvamedha sacrifice was performed in 
Magadha or even in Eastérn India since the days of Pushyamitra 
who flourished about five hundred years before Samudra-gupta. 


37 An extensive literature has grown on this problem which has been fully dis- 
cussed in EHI, 346 ff. For other traditions associating Vasubandhu with the Guptas, 
cf. NHIP, VI, 156n; Goyal, op. cit., 214-15. But some scholars hold that the 
reference in Vamana's passage is to Subandhu and not Vasubandhu, and _ that 
Chandra-gupta refers to the first Maurya king- (IHQ, XIX, 69). 

88 Some take the expression to mean ‘elaborate’ or- ‘protracted’, JNSI, XIX, Part Il, 
14 ff.; Essays presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, JI, 10 . 

39 For the actual instances, cf, JIH, XIII, 33; PHA, 461; IC, I, 117. 
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Secondly, though kings of the Vakataka, Bharasiva, and other 
dynasties, specially of the Deccan and South India, performed the 
ceremony, it was more of a religious nature, and could not possibly” 
have been preceded by conquests on a large scale or open challenges to 
the monarchs of India or of an extensive part of it, which formed the 
very essence of this time-honoured ceremony as described in the 
Epics. Samudra-gupta was the first historical king of India, with per- 
haps the single exception of Pushyamitra, who had the right to perform 
it in accordance with the well-known epic traditions and the injunc- 
tions of the Sruti. Whether he actually let loose a horse which roamed 
at large, throwing an open challenge to the crowned heads of India, 
we cannot definitely say, though the gold coins with the figure of the 
sacrificial horse make it very likely. But what is important to note 
is that of all these reputed performers of the sacrifice he alone was 
in a position to do this. He achieved the reality which made the 
symbol immaterial. But in other cases, though the symbol might have 
been used, it lacked any basis of reality. Hence the proud claim that 
Samudra-gupta revived the Asvamedha sacrifice after a long time 
eannot be regarded as altogether without foundation.40 

The Asvamedha sacrifice performed by Samudra-gupta was not 
only a symbol of his imperial power, but also of the dominant posi- 
tion regained by Brahmanical religion after it had been temporarily 
eclipsed bv heterodox religions like Buddhism and Jainism. The 
Gupta Age marks the end of one epoch and the beginning of another 
in the history of Indian religion. Henéeforth Buddhism and Jainism 
steadily lost ground, and a new form of Brahmanical religion grew 
more and more powerful. This ultimately developed into modern 
Hinduism, while Buddhism altogether lost its separate entity, and 
Jainism was confined to a small community in Western India. This 
revolutionary change, of which the full history will be detailed else- 
where, may be said to have been heralded by the Aévamedha sacri- 
fice performed by Samudra-gupta. 

It is sad to think that we know so little of the great monarch who 
looms so large in Indian history. It is a strange irony of fate that 
India forgot this great figure and even his very name was lost in 
oblivion. But while neither tradition nor literature in India has 
preserved any reminiscence of this remarkable personality, there is 
a solitary reference to him in a Javanese book of fables.41 But for 
the record engraved on the Allahabad pillar, this great hero and 
emperor and a versatile genius, like many others, would have been 


40 IC, I, 117-18. For different views regarding the nature of ASvamedha sacrifice, 
and particularly whether it implied wide conquests and an imperial status, cf, IC, I, 
115-18, 311, 687 (n. 1), 704; TI, 140, 78% III, 759, 763, 

41 IHQ, IX, 980. 
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at best only a name to us, known from his coins and a few records. His 
case, therefore, admirably illustrates the triumph of archaeology, 
and the role it has played in Indian history. 

The gold coins42 issued by Samudra-gupta are of a large number 
of varieties. The portraits engraved on them give us some idea of 
the physical appearance of the great emperor and some of Itis per- 
sonal habits and activities. In some types he is represented as hold- 
ing a bow and arrow, sometimes shooting at a tiger, or armed with 
an axe and a sword. In others we find him sprinkling incense on an 
altar or playing on a lyre. The coins which thus mark both his peace- 
ful pursuits and martial «activities bear appropriate legends. The 
king is also exhibited in a variety of dresses suitable to the occasion. 
Usually he wears a close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings, 
necklace (single or double), bracelets and armlets. But when playing 
on the lyre he wears only a piece of waist-cloth, his bare body show- 
ing robust physique with strong muscular arms and a fully deve- 
loped chest. The fine artistic coins also reflect the aesthetic spirit 
which heralded a new age in the history of Indian art. 

On the whole these coins enable us to visualize the great and 
powerful king whose picture is so admirably drawn in the Allahabad 
prasasti. Before our eyes stands the robust figure of the king whose 
physical vigour was fully niatched by his intellectual and cultural 
pursnits. We seem to see before us the creator of the Golden Age in 
which India attained the full stature of her growth in moral, intel- 
lectual, cultural and material spheres—an age which has been the 
ideal and despair of succeeding generations. 

It is perhaps the brilliance of the reign of Samudra-gupta that 
earned for him the title Vikramiaditva43: which was later assumed by 
several of his successors. They were probably inspired by the name 
and fame of an earlier king who, according to Indian tradition, 
flourished in Ujjayini and founded the era, known as Vikrama 
Samvat, in 57 B.c., to commemorate his victory over the Sakas. Some 
scholars, however, do not believe in the existence of this king and 
regard the whole legend as having grown round the Gupta emperors. 

It was not without some reason that the contemporaries of 
Samudra-gupta regarded him as an incarnation of god on earth. He 
is not only regarded as equal to the gods Kuvera, Varuna, Indra and 
Yama, but is also described as ‘a superman, beyond comprehension’, 
and ‘only a man by form in having to act according to the customs 
and conventions governing this life’44 (but otherwise) a god dwell- 


42 Cf. Allan, CGD, 1-23; also Ch. XXXII of this volume. 

43 This may hé reasonably inferred from the title $14 Vikramah found on a coin of 
Samudra-gupta (JNSI, V, 136), but some scholars do not accept this view. 

44 This is the translation by Mr. Mookerji (op. cf.) of the phrases purushasy- 
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ing on the earth. This is almost an exact echo of the view expressed 
in the famous code of Law, Manu-Smriti, that the king equals the 
eight dikpalas and ‘is a great deity in human form’45 Whatever 
may be the origin of this doctrine, its final triumphvand great popu- 
larity was perhaps not a little due to the personality of Samudra- 
gupta and the succession of able rulers who followed him. 

As the theory of the divine origin of kings was expounded in 
Manu-Smriti, it may be presumed to have been already accepted in 
the Gupta court, and we need not discern anything more than an 
expression of this theory in Harishena’s comparison of Samudra- 
gupta with the four gods. It has been suggested, however, with some 
degree of plausibility, that as the four gods were guardians of the 
four directions, the comparison of Samudra-gupta with them possibly 
refers not only to his conquests in all directions, but to his possession 
of immense riches (like Kuvera), suzerainty over the seas (Varuna 
being the sea-god), the spread of the fame to celestial regions (of 
Indra), and his extirpation of various kings (like Yama, the god of 
death).46 


VI. THE DATE OF SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


The view generally held that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne 
about A.D. 335 rests upon the belief that the Gupta Era, beginning 
in A.D. 320, commemorates the accession of his father Chandra- 
gupta I. As already pointed out, there are no adequate grounds for 
this belief; on the other hand there are at least two important con- 
siderations in favour of the view that Samudra-gupta founded the 
Gupta Era. In the first place his wide conquests and the Asvamedha 
sacrifice fully entitled him to found an era, whereas such justification 
is lacking in the case of his father, who probably ruled only jointly 
with his wife over at least a part of his dominions which still 
theoretically maintained a separate entitv. Secondly, two copper- 
plate grants (Nos. 1 & 2) of Samudra-gupta have been found at 
Nalanda and Gaya, dated respectively in the years 5 and 9. Some 
scholars regard them as spurious, but this view has been challenged 
by others who regard both of them, or at least the earlier one, as 
genuine.47 Even those who doubt its genuineness admit the proba- 


Gchintyasya and loka-samaya-kkriy-dnuvidhdna-matra-manushasya. Fleet renders the 
latter somewhat differently. , 

45 Cf. Manu, VII, 8. Manu also says that the king was created out of the particles 
of the eight dikpdlas, including the four gods mentioned above, and equals them 
(VII, 4-7). 

46 PHAI, 461. It has been suggested also that the poet meant to convey that 
Samudra-gupta was the equal of god Kuvera in wealth, Varuna in justice, Indra in 
pdiver, and was invincible like Yama (IC, IX, .178), 

47 The question has been fully discussed by the author,in IC, XI, 225-30, 
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bilitv that the date of the Nalanda grant was based on a correct 


knowledge of facts.48 

We may thus reasonably assume that the Nalanda Grant was 
issued by Samudra-gupta in year 5. If the Gupta Era had been 
founded by Chandra-gupta I, this year must be referred to that era, 
for once it was instituted the kings continued the reckoning in “that 
cra and did not use their own regnal years, as is proved by the mode 
of dating the subsequent records. It would then follow that Chandra- 
gupta I died before the year 5 of this era. 

This conclusion cannot be accepted unless we hold that Chandra- 
gupta founded the era long after his accession and marriage with 
Kumaradevi. For we cannot believe that Samudra-gupta was a boy 
of less than five when he was selected by his father, out of a number 
of rival candidates, to rule the kingdom, and was regarded as fit for 
this responsible task. V. A. Smith holds the view that Chandra- 
gupta I ascended the throne some time before a.p. 308 when he 
married Kumaradevi, and established the era on the occasion of his 
formal consecration or coronation.49 This view has been opposed by 
Fleet, Allan and others who hold that ‘the era must date from the 
first year of his reign’.50 In any case it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the cra was started either from the beginning of Chandra- 
gupta’s reign, or from the time when his power was increased by 
his marriage alliance with the Lichchhavis. There is no ground for 
the belief that the era was started long after both these incidents 
and at some indeterminate period during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta I. It is therefore extremely unlikely that if Chandra-gupta I 
died less than five years after he had founded the era, his son 
Samudra-gupta had grown old enough to be thought fit by him to 
shoulder the heavy responsibilities of the growing kingdom. 

If, therefore, the Nalandé Grant, or at least its date, be accepted 
as genuine, we are bound to presume that it was Samudra-gupta, 
and not his father, who founded the era. In other words the acces- 
sion of Samudra-gupta in 320 marks the beginning of the era.51 The 
onlv objection that has been urged against this view is that it gives 
a total reign of 136 years to three generations of kings from 
Samudra-gupta to his grandson Kumiara-gupta, who died in year 


48 PHAI, 447. 


49 EHI, 279-80. 
50 Allan, CGD, xx. But Aflan contradicts himself when he says later (xxxii): ‘Tf 


we allow a reign of twenty-five years to Chandra-gupta I from the death of his 
father, the date of the accession of Samudra-gupta may be placed in a.p. 335,’ 

51 After I had stated this view (NHIP, VI, 159), I found that it was also suggest- 
ed by Dr. D. C. Sircar in a Bengali magazine Bhératavarsha (1348 5.s., Part. II, 897, 
1349, Part II, 198, 262). But cf. the last para of note 44 (p. 15), 
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136 of that era. But though somewhat unusual it cannot be regarded 
as impossible, and in any case it increases the total reign-periods of 
the three kings only by five years. 

If we disregard the evidence of the Nalanda plate on account of 
its spurious character and take the Gupta Era as marking the acces- 
sion of Chandra-gupta I, it is reasonable to assume that Samudra- 
gupta ascended the throne at about a.p. 350 when he was probably 
about 25 years of age. An earlier age is unlikely in view of his 
selection by his father, and a later age is rendered less probable by 
the long reigns of his son and grandson. On the whole the date 
A.D. 300 seems to be more likely than a.v. 335, generally adopted as 
the year of his accession. As noted above, Samudra-gupta was a 
contemporary of Meghavarna, king of Ceylon. Unfortunately the 
date of the latter is not known with certainty. According to the 
traditional reckoning adopted in Ceylon for Buddha’s death, Megha- 
varna’s reign covers the period from a.p. 304 to $32. But some 
modern scholars like Geiger have adopted a modified chronology 
according to which Meghavarna ruled from a.p..302-79. If we adopt 
the former view we should put the accession of Samudra-gupta in 
a.D. 320 and regard him as the founder of the Gupta Era. The latter 
view, though not incompatible with this theory, would equally sup- 
port the date a.p..350, suggested for Samudra-gupta’s accession. 

The end of Samudra-gupta’s reign is also equally uncertain. For 
although it is definitely known that his son Chandra-gupta II was 
on the throne in a.v. 380, and probably commenced his reign in 
A.D. 876, we are not sure whether there was an intervening reign 
between the two. This question will be dealt with more fully in the 
next chapter, and for the present we can only conclude that 
Samudra-gupta died in or before a.p. 376. 


Appendix to Chapter Three 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF RULERS AND LOCALITIES 
MENTIONED IN THE ALLAHABAD PRASASTI®2 


I THE TWELVE RULERS OF DAKSHINAPATHA 


1. Mahendra of Kosala: As already pointed out above, Kosala 
denotes Mahakosala or Dakshina-Kosala comprising the eastern and 
southern parts of M.P., more particularly the Raipur, Drug, Bilaspur, 
and Sambalpur districts, and some States of the Eastern States 
Agency like Raigarh, Sarangarh and Patna.53 Mahendra has been 
identified with Mahendraditya of the Nala dynasty.°4 

2. Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara: This ruler was identified by Bh. 
with Vyaghra, father of Jayanatha of the Uchchakalpa dynasty 
whose records, dated 174 and 177, have been found in Nagod State 
and Jabalpur district. If the years be referred to the Kalachuri Era, 
we get the date a.p. 423-26 for Jayanatha, and his father may well 
have been a contemporary of Samudra-gupta. Bh. further identifies 
him with Vyaghradeva mentioned as a feudatory of the Vakataka 
king Prithivishena in a stone inscription found at Nachne-ki-tala in 
Ajaygadh State.5° If this Vakataka king is taken to be Prithivishena I, 
the identification is possible. But some scholars identify him with 
Prithivishena II who flourished more than a century later. Apart 


52 The identification has been discussed by many scholars of whom a few are 
noted below together with the abbreviations by which they are ieferred to in this 
Appendix and its footnotes. 

(1) Fleet—CH, Ill, (1-17, footnotes); JRAS, 1898, p. 369. 

(2) Bhandarkar—IHQ, I, 250 (Bh). 

(3) G. Ramadas—IHQ, I, 679. 

(4) Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri—PHAI, 449 (HC). 

(5) V. A. Smith—JRAS, 1897, p. 27 (Smith). 

(6) S. K. Aiyangar—JIH, VI, Suppl., 27 (S. K.). 

(7) K. P. Jayaswal—History of India, a.v. 150-350, 1382 ff. (Jayaswal). 

(8) R. Sathianathaier—Studies in the Ancient History of Tondaimandalam 
(R.S.). 

(9) Allan—CGD, xxi ff. 

(10) K. N. Dikshit—PAIOC, I, CXXIV. 

(11) G. Jouveau-Dubreuil—AHD, 58-61. . 

(12) C, C. Das Gupta—J. Bh. Or. Res. Institute, Vol. XXXIX, 136-41. 

(13) S. R. Goyal—History of the Imperial Guptas, 128-35, 139-68, 196-200. 

53 BDCRI, VIII, 1; EI, X, 26. 

54 IHQ, 1961, p. 23. 

55 GH, III, 233; JRAS (1914), 317. 
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from this, the main objection against the proposed identification is 
the fact that this Vyaghradeva ruled in a region which, cannot be 
regarded as a part of Dakshinapatha where Vyaghraraja ruled. It 
has accordingly been suggested that Vyaghraraja ruled in Jeypore 
forest in Orissa. This region is referred to as Mahavana in an old 
inscription, and Mahavana can be regarded as a synonym of Maha- 
kantara over which Vyaghraraja ruled. Jayaswal, however, identifies 
_Mahakantara with Kanker and Bastar. Ramadas locates Maha- 
kantdra in“the Agency tract of Ganjam to the west of Mahendra hill. 

If the identification of Vyaghraraja with the Vakataka feudatory | 
Vyaghradeva be maintained, we must hold that Samudra-gupta 
came into conflict with the Vakatakas, of which there is no other 
evidence, and conquered their territories in Central India which 
henceforth formed part of the Gupta empire. 

3. Mantaraja of Kurala (Kauralaka): Flect suggested the emen- ° 
dation Kairdlaka for Kauralaka which would give the name of the 
kingdom as Kerala, the’ well known region of South India. This 
identification, however, is improbable, as Kerala is too far south. 
Bh. places Kurala in Sonpur territory in M.P. on the authority of a 
passage in the Pavanaduta which locates Kurala near Yayati- 
nagara on the Mahanadi (near Sonpur). R.S. identifies Kurala with 
Cherla in Nugur taluk, E. Godavari district. On the other hand 
Kiclhorn takes the word Kurala as it is, and identifies it with the 
well-known Kolleru lake between the Godavari and the Krishna. 
But this has been rightly objected to on the ground that in that case 
Kurala would be situated in Vengi which is separately mentioned. 
Dr. Barnett proposes to identify Kurala with one of the villages 
called Korada in South India.56 Ramadas locates Kurala in the plain 
country to the north-east of the Mahendra hill. 

4, Mahendra-giri of Pishtapura: Pishtapura can be definitely 
identified with modern Pithapuram in the E. Godavari district. As 
regards the name of the king, Fleet took it to be simply Mahendra 
and regarded ‘giri’ as a part of the following word Kautturaka. But 
this view is no longer held.5? 

5. Svamidatta of Kotttra: Fleet’s identification of Kottura with 
Kottur-Pollachi in the Coimbatore district can no longer be upheld. 
His other identification with Kailasa-Kotta is less objectionable. 
M. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s identification58 with Kothoor, about 4 miles 
south-west of Tekkali in the Ganjam district, is more probable. But 
H.C. has pointed out that- there are other places called Kottura, 


56 Calcutta Review, Feb. 1924, p. 253 note. 
57 Cf. S. K. Aiyangar Com. Vol., 155; IC, III, 280. 
58 AHD, 58-60, 
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notably one at the foot of the hills in the Vizagapatam district. 
RS. identifies it with Kottiru near Tuni in the E. Godavari district, 
and Saletore with Kottara in the Kudligi taluk, Bellary district.5®, 
Ramadas joins Mahendragiri with Kotturaka and takes the expres- 
sion to mean Kottira near Mahendragiri or the well-known 
Mahendra hills. He points out that there are about a dozen villages 
called Kottura in the Ganjam district. He further combines 4 and 5 
together and interprets it as ‘Svamidatta who had his seat at Pishtapura 

and at Kottura near Mahendragiri’.. This, originally suggested by Flcet, 

is hardly likely. 

G6. Damana of Erandapalla: Fleet’s identification of Erandapalla 
with Erando] in the Khandesh district can no longer be upheld. There 
can be hardly any doubt that it is identical with Erandapali, mentioned 
in the Siddhantam plates of Devendravarman, king of Kalinga, which 
Dubreuil locates near Chicacole. But Ramadas suggests its identifica- 
tion with Yendipalli in Vizagapatam or Endapilli in Ellore taluk, and 
R. S. with Erranguntapalle in the Chintalapudi taluk of the W. Goda- 
vari district. 

7. Vishnugopa of Kafichi: The king must have belonged to the 
well-known Pallava family whose capital Kafichi is now represented 
by Kafichipuram in Chingleput district. 

8. Nilaraja of Avamukta: Jayaswal infers from his reading of the 
Hat higumpha inscription that ‘the Ava country or people had their 
capital at Pithunda near the Godavari’ which is identical with 
Ptolemy's Pitundra or Pitunda (metropolis). H. C. has drawn attention 
to the Avimukta-kshetra, on the bank of the Gautami, i.e. Godavari 
river mentioned in the Brahma Purana. 

9. Hastivarman of Vengi: As noted above, the king belonged to 
the Salankayana dynasty. Vengi was the name of the capital as well as 
of the country between the Krishna and the Godavari rivers extending 
up to the Eastern Ghats on the west. The capital city is now repre- 
sented by Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of Ellore. 

10. Ugrasena of Palakka: Smith identified Palakka with Palghat 
or Palakkadu in the south of the Malabar district. But it has most 
probably to be identified with a provincial capital of that name 
{Palakkada), mentioned in the Pallava records. The town was probably 
in the Nellore district. According to Ramadas the village of Pakkai 
in this district marks the site of ancient Palakka. 

11. Kuvera of Devarashtra: The old identification of Devarashtra 
with Maharashtra® must be given up. It is probably the same as 
Devarashtra mentioned in a copper-plate grant found in the Vizaga- 

59 ABORI, XXVI, 123. 

60 It has been supported by Ramadas and R.S. The latter locates it in Satara 
district. 
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patam district, and corresponds to the region round Yellamianchili in 
that district. It has been identified with Kalinganagara by S. K. 

12, Dhanafijaya of Kusthalapura: This place-name was emended 
by Smith into Kusasthalapura which denotes the holy city of Dvaraka. 
This view must be given up. Dr. Barnett suggests the identification 
of Kusthalapura with Kuttalur, near Polur in North Arcot.81 R. S. 
thinks that it is the same as KuSavatf or KuSasthali corresponding to 
Ramnagar on the southern bank of the Narmada, near Mandla in 
M.P.62 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the identification of 
‘the kingdoms, with the exception of Nos. 1, 4, 7 and 9, is very doubt- 
ful, and that of Nos. 2, 3, 5, 8 and 12 is extremely uncertain. So far, 
therefore, as we definitely know, Samudra-gupta proceeded along the 
castern coast up to Kafichipuram and evidently returned more or less 
by the same route. There are no grounds to suppose that he turned 
west and returned through Maharashtra and Khandesh. This view was 
principally based upon the old identifications of Nos. 6 and 11 which 
are no longer accepted by many scholars. The attempt of R. S. to 
revive it by his proposed identifications of Nos. 11 and 12 has not 
been very successful. 

There is no doubt that Samudra-gupta proceeded through the 
Bilaspur and Raipur districts, but at what point he emerged on the 
eastern coast cannot be determined with certainty. Our view must 
depend on the identification of Nos. 2, 3, 5 and 6. According to the 
views generally accepted, Samudra-gupta passed through the Maha- 
nadi valley to Orissa coast and then proceeded south through the 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. But R. S. contends that Samudra- 
gupta passed through Bastar State and E. Godavari district to the 
coastal region near Pithapuram which was his ‘first conquest on the 
coast of the Eastern Dakhan’, and he had nothing to do with the 
Vizagapatam or Ganjam district. None of these views can be definitely 
accepted or rejected in the present state of our knowledge, but the 
former appears to be more probable. 


It THE NINE KINGS OF ARYAVARTA 


1. Rudradeva: K. N. Dikshit and several others®3 identified him 
with the Vakataka king Rudraséna. But as the Vakatakas ruled in the 
Deccan and were far from being uprooted in the time of Samudra- 
gupta, this identification is not generally accepted. But the Vakatakas 
had also some territories in Central India as has already been pointed 


61 Cal. Rev. (1924), 253 n. 
62 S.K. refers to a river Kusasthali south of the Krishna. 


63 Cf, Goyal, op. cé., 142, n. S. 
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out in course of the discussion about Vyaghra (No. 2.of Dakshina- 
patha), and these were probably conquered by Samudra-gupta as 
we find them in the possession of the Guptas in later times. So the 
identification cannot be altogether rejected as improbable. Dr. D. C. 
Sircar suggests that Rudradeva might be the Western Satrap 
Rudradaman II or more probably his son Rudrasena ITI.64 M. M. Nagar 
identifies Rudradeva with king Sri Rudra whose coins have been 
found at Kausambi (Kosam).65 

2. Matila: A seal with the name Mattila was found at Bulandshahr 
in U.P. But as there is-nothing to indicate that it was a royal seal, the 
identification of Matila and Mattila, though probable, cannot be 
regarded as certain. 

3. Nagadatta: Dr. D. C. Sircar suggests that he might be the king 
of North Bengal and ancestor of the long line of Gupta viceroys of 
that province whose names ended in Datta.66 

4, Chandra-varman: He must be identified with the king of 
Pushkarana bearing that name whose record has been found at 
Susunia hill in Bankura district, Bengal. The city of Pushkarana is 
probably to be identified with a village named Pokharan or Pokharna 
on the Damodar river, about 25 miles to the north-cast of Susunia 
hill 67 Ancient ruins, reaching back probably to the Suga period, 
have been found in this locality. The identification of Pushkarana 
with Pokharan or Pokharna in Marwar, originally proposed by MM. 
H. P. Sastri, can no longer be maintained. 

d. Ganapati-naga: Ile was evidently a Naga king. The Puranas 
locate two different branches of the Nagas at Vidisa and Mathura. 
ITundreds of Ganapati-naga’s coins have been found at Mathura and 
only a few at Besnagar and Pawaya.68 He may therefore be taken 
to be ruler of Mathura, but Bh. regards him as king of Vidisa. 

G. Nagasena: He ruled in Padmavati (Padam Pawaya, 25 miles 
north-east of Narwar) as mentioned earlier. But some regard him as 
“a ruler of Mathura’.69 

7. Achyuta: He ruled in Ahichhatra (Bareilly district) as mentioned 
earlier. 

8. Nandi: H. C. suggests that Nandi was probably a Naga prince 
because several Naga kings with names ending in or beginning with 
Nandi are mentioned in the Puranas. 


64 PIHC, VII, 78. 

65 JNSI, XI, 183. 

66 PIHC, VII, 81. 

67 ASIAR (1927-28), 188. 

68 NHIP, VI, 141, n. 2. 

69. Cf. ABORI, Vol. XLIV (1963), 47, 
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9. Balavarman: K. N* Dikshit proposed to identify him with a king 
of Kamartpa of that name, who is mentioned as an ancestor of 
Bhaskara-varman in the copper-plate grant of the latter. But as 
Kamarupa is specifically named in the next category of States this 
identification cannot be maintained. 


Ill. THE TRIBUTARY STATES 


A. The Five Border Kingdoms 


1. Samatata: It undoubtedly denotes a part of Bengal though it is 
difficult to define its boundary in the Gupta period. That part of 
Bengal which lies to the east of the Meghna river, corresponding to 
Tippera, Noakhali and Chittagong districts, was certainly comprised 
in it. Hiuan Tsang’s description of Samatata, however, shows that in 
his time it probably included a part of Central Bengal, viz the 
districts of Faridpur, Bakharganja, and possibly also Yasohar (Jessore) 
and Khulna. Karmanta, which was probably the capital of Samatata 
in the seventh century a.p., has been identified with Badkamta, 
situated twelve miles west of Comilla.70 

2. Davaka: It has been identified with a place called Doboka in 
Nowgong district, Assam.7) This is far more satisfactory than the older 
identification with Dacca or certain districts of North Bengal. 

3-4, Kamartipa and Nepala correspond, respectively, to parts of 
modern Assam and Nepal. 

9. Karttripura: It probably corresponds to Kartarpur in the 
Jalandhar district and also comprised the territory of the Katuria or 
Katyar raj of Kumaun, Garhwal and Rohilkhand. Some scholars 
identify it with Karur (or Karor) and regard this name as being derived 
from Karttripura.72 


B. The Nine Tribal States 


1-4. The Malavas, Arjundyanas, Yaudheyas, and Madrakas: The 
location of the first, third, and the fourth of these tribes has been 
generally indicated above, and the early history of all of them has 
been discussed in the preceding volume. The coins of the Arjunayanas 
are known, but their provenance is uncertain. If the four names have 
been placed in geographical order, as seems likely, the Arjundyanas 
may be located between the Malavas in the south and the Yaudheyas 
in the north. Their territory was probably situated within the modern 


State of Jaipur. 


70 HABR, 8. 

71 Barua, Early History of Kamaruna, 42; Journ. Assam. Res. Soc. I, 14-15, 124; 
V, 14-57. 

72 JIH, XIV, 80. 
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5. The Abhiras: Their history has been dealt with in the preceding 
volume. They had various settlements in W. Rajputana and 
Maharashtra. A tract of land between Jhansi and Bhilsa, called 
Ahirwara, was evidently named after them, and probably represents 
the Abhira principality at the time of Samudra-gupta. . 

G6. The Prarjunas: Smith located them in the Narsinghpur district 
(M.P.); but Bh. prefers Narsingarh (CI) on the ground that it will 
bring them nearer to the Sanakanikas. , 

7. Sanakanikas: An inscription (No. 6) in Udayagiri near Bhilsa 
refers to a Sanakanika chief who was a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II. 
It is evident therefore that the Sanakanikas lived in this region in 
Samudra-gupta’s time. The chief, his father, and his grandfather are 
all called Maharajas. This shows that the Sanakanikas had probably 
a monarchical form of government, and this might be true of some 
of the other tribal States also. It is, of course, not quite unlikely that 
all the three chiefs were hereditary governors appointed by the Guptas 
after they had conquered the country. 

8. The Kakas: The Kakas are mentioned along with the Rishikas 
and the Vidarbhas in the Mahabharata (v1.9.64). Smith located them 
near the well known Saiichi hill which is referred to as Kakanada in 
ancient inscriptions. Jayaswal proposes to identify Kaka-pur, a village 
20 miles north of Bhilsa, as the ancient seat of the Kakas.73 

9. The Kharaparikas: The Kharpara army is mentioned in a 
medieval inscription found in the Damoh district (M.P.). Hence 
Hiralal locates the Kharaparikas in that district.74 


IV. THE SEMI-INDEPENDENT STATES 


1. Daivaputra-shahi-shahanushahi: Fleet, Smith, and Allan split up 
this compound into three parts and took each to denote a separate 
State.5 But Bh. has shown very cogent reasons in favour of taking 
the whole compound as one name denoting the Kushanas who used 
all these titles or their equivalents. They ruled in W. Panjab and 
Afghanistan, and their history has been dealt with in the preceding 
volume. There is nothing to support the view that the Kushana king- 
dom was divided into three States, the ruler of each of which 
appropriated one of these titles. 

2. Saka: The most reasonable view seems to be that the Sakas 
denoted the Western Kshatrapas, whose history has been dealt with 
in Chapter VI. Allan suggests that ‘the Sakas particularly designate 


78 JBORS, XVIII, 212. 

74 Ep. Ind., XII, 45. 

75 Goyal (op. cit., 176-77) splits up the compound into two parts: Datoaputrashaht 
and Shdahdnushdhi. He also identifies the first with Kidara Kushana and the second 


with the Sassanian king, Shapur Il, 


— 
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those Sakas in the north who issued the coins of Kushan types... 
which bear the name of Saka’. But the name is really Shaka, and need 
not be taken as an ethnic name. Bh. suggests that the Sakas refer to a 
separate Saka family ruling in Malwa, one of whose records, dated 
241 (= a.v. 319), has been found at Saficht. The date of this record is, 
however, uncertain. 

3. The Murundas: The Murundas have been identified with the 
Maroundai of Ptolemy ‘who locates them on the left bank of the 
Ganges, south of the Gogra, down to the top of the delta. Medieval 
Jaina books refer to Marundaraja as ruler of Kanyakubja and as 
residing in Pataliputra. A Chinese text mentions Meou-loun as the 
title of the king of a country in India ruling about the middle of the 
third century a.p. This Meou-loun has been taken to be the same as 
Murunda,”6 but it is difficult to accept Allan’s view that the Chinese 
description of his capital seems to suggest Pataliputra, for the 
Chinese text places the capital about 7000 li (ie. more than 1000 
miles) from the mouth of the Ganges. 

It is to be noted that the location of the Murundas in the upper 
Ganges valley, not to speak of Pataliputra, in the time of Samudra- 
gupta, is hardly compatible with what we know, or is generally 
accepted as true, about the early history of the Guptas. The Murundas 
are mentioned in the Puranas along with the Sakas, Yavanas, and 
Tusharas and are described as of foreign origin (mlechcha-sambhava). 
They probably ruled in the north-west or west along with the Sakas 
and Kushanas. 

Sten Konow,77 however, holds that “Murunda’ is not the name of a 
tribe, but a Saka word meaning ‘lord’, and Saka-Murunda denotes 
the Western Satraps. Javaswal takes the same view but also includes 
the smaller Saka rulers like the Shilada, Shaka and the Gadahara 


chiefs. 


76 Allan, CGD, xxix; S. Lévi in Melanges Charles de Harlez, 176-85. 
77 JBORS, XVUI, 210. 
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l1 THE RAMA-GUPTA PROBLEM 


ACCORDING TO THE UNANIMOUS testimony of the Gupta records 
Samudra-gupta was succeeded by his son Chandra-gupta II, born 
of his chief queen Dattadevi. It appears from the mutilated Eran 
inscription (No. 4) of Samudra-gupta that Dattadevi had many sons 
and grandsons, though on account of the loss of a portion of the 
record it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion on this point.1 
In the official genealogy of the Gupta kings, Chandra-gupta II is 
said to have been accepted by his father (tat-parigrihitah), whereas 
the corresponding expression in respect of all other kings following 
him as meditating on his feet (tat-padadnudhydta).2 It has been inferred 
from all this that Samudra-gupta selected, out of many sons, Chandra- 
supta JI as his fit successor. 

This view was unanimously held by scholars until about half 
a centurv ago when the discovery of a few extracts from a long-lost 
dramatic work, Devi-Chandra-guptam, completely changed the situa- 
tion. On the strength of these passages, corroborated by some external 
evidence, it was at first suspected, and later asserted with more and 
more conviction, that Rama-gupta, an elder son, succeeded Samudra- 
gupta, but was later killed by his vounger brother Chandra- -gupta, 
who not only usurped his brother's throne but also married his 
widow. There has been a keen and protracted controversy among 
scholars about how far this strange story and the romantic details 
accompanving it may be regarded as historical facts.3 As the recon- 


1 Cf. the edition of the inscription in SI (by D. C. Sircar), 260 ff. 
2 For the various inte:pretations of this term cf. IHQ, XX, 288; IC, IX, 115, 118. 
3 A vast literature has grown on this subject and it ‘is not possible in a general 
history to treat the different viewpoints in detail. The following list, though not 
exhaustive, includes all the important contributors on the subject. 
1. S. Lévi—JA, CCIII, 201. 
9. R. Saraswati—IA, LI, 181. 
3. S. Altekar—JBORS, XIV, 223-53; XV, 134-41. 
(the most comprehensive treatment of the problem). ; 
4. R. D. Banerji—AIG, 26. 
5. D. R. Bhandarkar—Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 189. « 
6. K. P. Jayaswal—JBORS, XVIII, 17. 
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struction of the history of the Guptas after the death of Samudra-gupta 
is entirely dependent upon one’s attitude towards this question, it 
must be dealt at some length before we proceed further. 

The dramatic work Devi-Chandra-guptam was composed by 
Visakhadeva, generally taken to be the same as the author of 
Mudrarakshasa. Its full text has not been discovered, but thirteen 
passages from it have been quoted by way of illustration in four 
different works on dramaturgy.4 As we have no knowledge of the 
context and sequence of these extracts, it is not an easy task to derive 
reliable information from them; but there is a fair degree of agree- 
ment among scholars about their general purport, which may be 
summarised as follows: 

King Rama-gupta, besieged in his camp at Alipura by a Saka king, 
was forced to buy peace on condition of surrendering his queen 
Dhruvadevi to the encmy. This step is said to have been taken to 
appease the prakritis, a term which may mean either the ‘subjects’ 
or ‘the ministers’. The latter meaning is preferable, as general 
subjects do not count for much in a military camp. Chandra-gupta, 
the younger brother of the king, finding no other means to save the 
situation, thought of performing some mvstic rites in the night in 
order to secure the help of the Vetalas (vampires). It was necessary 
for this to get out of the camp, but this was difficult as the enemies 
kept a strict watch. Chandra-gupta was thinking of some plan to get 
out when an ingenious wav suggested itself to him by the accidental 
visit of a female attendant in search of a courtesan who was in love 
with Chandra-gupta. This attendant was on the look out for the 
courtesan in order to give her a suit of dress and ornaments which 
queen Dhruvadevi had presented her. The sight of the dress and 
ornaments immediately suggested to Chandra-gupta the device of put- 
ting on the disguise of the queen. Whether he used this to go out at 
night is not clear, but certainly he appeared before his brother Rama- 
gupta and suggested that instead of the queen, he should be sent in 
her disguise to the Saka chief in fulfilment of the terms of the treaty. 
Rima-gupta tried to dissuade his brother from taking this great risk, 
but failed. Ultimately Chandra-gupta visited the Saka chief in that 
disguise, killed him, and returned safely to his brother. Next we find 
Chandra-gupta feigning madness for fear of his own life and also to 
conceal his love for somebody. Then he decides to visit the palace. 

, 7. Winternitz—Atyangar Comm. Vol., 359. 
8. Sten Konow-—-JBORS, XXII, 444. 
9. V. V. Mirashi—IHQ, X, 48; IA, LXI, 201. 

10. N. Das Gupta—IC, IV, 216. 


11. H. C. Raychaudhuri—-PHAI, 465, n.1. 
12. V. Raghavan—Benares Hindy Universtty Magazine, II, 28-54, 307. 


4 Cf. Raghavan, op. cit, 
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This closes the Fifth Act of the drama, and no further extract is 
available from the remaining five Acts.5 But the rest of the story may 
be reconstructed without much difficulty from other evidence to 
which reference will presently be made. It may be easily presumed 
that Rama-gupta alienated his wife and suffered in the estimation 
of the people by his ignoble conduct, while Chandra-gupta won “the 
popular esteem and the love and admiration of the queen by his 
heroic adventure. So Rama-gupta grew jealous of his brother and it 
was evidently to avoid the enmity of the king and conceal his love 
for the queen that Chandra-gupta feigned madness as described in 
Act V. But ultimately he killed the king, usurped his throne, and 
married his widow. 

Such is the strange story that formed the plot of the drama Devit- 
Chandra-guptam. There has been no difficulty in identifying the 
hero and heroine with Chandra-gupta II and his queen Dhruvadevi. 
The question, therefore, arises how far we may regard the story as 
based on facts, and how much of it is merely poetic fancy. 

Those who are inclined to accept as historical the main incidents 
revealed in the drama chiefly rely on the corroboration afforded by 
external evidence.6 First, we have the statement in Harsha-charita 
by Banabhatta that “Chandra-gupta, disguised in a woman’s dress, 
murdered the Saka chief who coveted another’s wife’. That Bana 
referred to the incident which is described in the drama is made clear 
by his commentator Sankara who elucidates the passage by saying 
‘that the Saka chief wanted Dhruvadevi, wife of Chandra-gupta’s 
brother, and Chandra-gupta, dressed as Dhruvadevi, along 
with a band of men, all disguised as women, killed the Saka chief 
secretly. The second corroboration comes from two Rashtrakiita 
records. A copper-plate grant of King Amoghavarsha contrasts this 
king with Vikramaditva who, in spite of his much vaunted charity, 
killed his brother and took away his kingdom and his wife. There is 
also a similar verse in respect of Govinda IV. Now Chandra-gupta IT 
was known as Vikramaditya, and the passages obviously refer to him. 
A further, but doubtful, corroboration is afforded by a verse quoted 
by Rajasekhara in his Kévya-mimamsa which refers to a king Sarnia- 
(or Sena) gupta, besieged somewhere in the Himalayas, as having 
given his wife Dhruvasvamini to the Khasa chief. The name of the 
queen may be easily regarded as a variant of Dhruvadevi, but the 
name of the king varies and we have Khasa instead of a Saka chief. 
Lastly, reference has been made to the story of Rawwal and 


5 The drama Devi-Chandra-guptam belongs to the Prakarana class which usually 
consists of ten Acts (Raghavan, 85). ; 
6 All the important evidences referred to below have been collected by Altekar 


(op. cft.). 
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Barkamaris, as narrated in Mujmal-ut-TawGrikh, which seems to be 
an echo of the plot of the Devi-Chandra-guptam. 

This Jong array of corroborations from different sources, belonging 
to different periods and different regions, appears at first sight to 
invest the story with a fair degree of authenticity. But it is not unlikely 
that, with the exception of the passage in Harsha-charita, all these 
corroborative stories, none of which is earlier than the ninth century 
A.D., arc really based on the drama itself. The date of its author 
Visaikhadeva or Visékhadatta is not known with certainty, but he most 
probably flourished in or after the sixth century a.p.”? Bana is thus the 
only known independent authority who makes any allusion to the 
story, and it is remarkable that he does not refer to Rama-gupta or 
Dhruvadevi in any way. IIis commentator Sankara flourished much 
later, about the fourteenth century a.p.8, and might have based his 
commentary on the story that was current and popular in his time. 

The whole episode of Rima-gupta thus rests on the unsupported 
testimony of a dramatic work, composed about three or four centuries 
after the occurrence of the supposed events. This by itself is a strong 
argument against accepting it as historical. But its authenticity may 
be seriously doubted on other grounds, too. 

In the first place, the name of Rama-gupta figures nowhere in the 
Gupta genealogy, which not only represents Chandra-gupta as the 
immediate successor of Samudra-gupta, but the phrase tatparigrihita, 
applied to him, seems to indicate that he was nominated by his father 
to succeed him. As against this it has been argued that tatparigrihita 
is a technical term not to be taken literally. It is, no doubt, applied 
exclusively to Chandra-gupta, but so is the word satputra (good son), 
and it may be argued with equal cogency that both these terms were 
used with a deliberate motive to legitimize the claim of Chandra- 
gupta II who had usurped the throne of his elder brother. 

Secondly, there is no definite evidence of the existence of a king 
named Rama-gupta in the Imperial Gupta family. The name does not 
occur in any Gupta inscription and when the legend first came to be 
known there was no coin issued by Rama-gupta. It was urged against 
this that such negative evidence does not mean anything. It was also 


7 Jayaswal, Sten Konow, Altekar and N. Das Gupta take Visakhadatta to be a 
contemporary of Chandra-gupta II, Winternitz also at first held the same view but 
changed it on the ground that the drama Devt-Chandra-guptam could not possibly 
have been written either during the lifetime of Chandra-gupta II and Dhruvadevi or 
their son. He accordingly assigns it to the sixth century a.p. Lévi inclines to the 
same view. The fact that Visakhadatta is not included among the great writers by 
Bana may indicate that he Aourished later than the seventh century a.p. Nothing can, 
therefore, be definitely said of Visakhadatta's date except that he flourished between 
fourth and ninth century av. (B. C. Law, Vol. I, 50-51). 

8 According to Jayaswal (p. 19) Sankara flourished in the eighteenth century A.D. 
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suggested that Kacha, who issued gold coins closely resembling those 
of Samudra-gupta, might have been the same as Rama-gupta, the name 
Rama in the existing text of the drama being a corrupt reading for 
Kacha. The position has becn changed very considerably by the 
subsequent discovery of more than 200 copper coins of Rama- 
gupta in Eastern Malwa which belong to the well-known Garuda and 
Garudadhvaja types of Imperial Gupta coins. Prof. K. D. Bajpai who 
noticed these coins accepted them as convincing evidence for accept- 
ing the genuineness of the story of Rama-gupta, and was followed by 
others. But Dr. D. C. Sircar has challenged this view on the ground 
that at least two other kings, Maharaja Uari-gupta and Indra-gupta, 
issued copper coins of the Garuda type, and therefore, on the basis 
of coins alone, Rama-gupta cannot, any more than these two kings, be 
regarded as belonging to the Imperial Gupta family. Dr. Sircar thinks 
that all these three kings ‘flourished on the decline of the imperial 
authority of the Guptas in the outlying provinces of the Gupta empire 
about the close of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth century 4.p. 
Prof. Bajpai opposes this view on grounds which cannot be regar ded 
as strong, far less convincing.9 

Thirdly, attention may justly be drawn to the absurdity of the story. 
It is difficult to believe that a Saka chief could reduce the successor 
of Samudra-gupta to such dire distress that he had to agree to sur- 
render his queen to the enemy. It is true that extraordinary circum- 
stances and chances of war sometimes reduce even a powerful foe 
to sore straits, but then it is impossible to believe that Samudra-gupta’s 
son and ininisters would stoop so low as to offer the chief queen as a 
price for liberty. Such an act would be considered as most ignominious 
in anv age or country, and more so in India where even in later and 
more degenerate days hundreds of men and women in similar circum- 
stances are known to have sacrificed their lives rather than their 
honour. It is a well-known canon of criticism that the more incredible 
a story is,-the stronger should be the evidence for accepting it. 
Nothing but the strongest and most unimpeachable evidence should 
incline us to accept, as true, the story of the ignoble treaty-concluded 
by Rama-gupta with the Saka chief and the disloyal and disgraceful 
conduct of Chandra-gupta towards his brother. Arguments have been 
advanced to show that the marriage of widows was not prohibited 
by the laws of those davs, but it is impossible to condemn Chandra- 
gupta IT too strongly for murdering his elder brother and then 
marrying his widow. The personal name of the queen, Dhruvasvamini 
—one with fixed devotion to husband—also must have always been 

9 For the views of Prof. Bajpai, cf. JIH, Vol. XLII (1964), pp. 389-93 and the 


references given in f.n, 1 of p. 389, For Dr, Sircar’s view, cf. JIH, Vgl. XL (1963), 
533-87, 
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a bitter reproach to her life and conduct. It is necessary to remind 
the apologists of the conduct of Chandra-gupta II that it has been 
vigorously denounced in the Rashtrakiita records which are our only 
source of information about it. ; 

On the whole it must be admitted that the Rama-gupta episode 
rests on a very slender basis, and contains elements which are not 
onlv highly incredible in themselves, but are also very much opposed 
to our knowledge of facts and belief in practices of the period. It is 
therefore impossible to accept even the general outline of the story 
as based on historical facts. 


2, RAMA-GUPTA—A HISTORICAL CHARACTER 


The above gives a fair summary of the opposing views on the 
subject and the reasons on which they are based. But the recent 
discovery of three inscriptions on stone images in the region of 
Vidisa (Madhya Pradesh), two of which clearly, and the third probab- 
ly, refer to Maharajadhiraja Rama-gupta,! definitely prove the exist- 
ence of Fmperor Rama-gupta, and it may be reasonably assumed that 
he is the historical figure round whom the romantic plot of the Devt- 
Chandra-guptam has been skilfully woven. The inscriptions, however, 
do not solve all the problems discussed above. In the first place, it is 
not clear whether Rama-gupta succeeded his father and was later 
ousted (if not murdered) by his brother Chandra-gupta, for it is 
equally likely that on the death of Samudra-gupta both declared 
themselves Emperor though actually in possession of different regions 
of the empire. In the second place, the inscriptions do not throw any 
light on the romantic elemeuts in the story, mentioned above, namely, 
the proposal of Rama-gupta to buv peace bv offering his queen to the 
Saka king, the stratagem adopted by Chandra-gupta to visit the latter 
in the disguise of the queen and kill him, and the subsequent conduct 
of Chandra-gupta which deprived Rama-gupta of his life, wife and 
throne. For, the existence of a predecessor or rival claimant to the 
throne does not necessarily confirm these details which, as shown 
above, must be regarded as highly unlikely and unnatural. 

Till further evidence comes to light we must suspend our judgment 
on these details and regard Chandra-gupta as successor to the throne 
of Samudra-gupta for all practical purposes. For, whether we regard 
Rima-gupta as the undisputed successor of Samudra-gupta or a rival 
claimant to Chandra-gupta, we do not know anything about him or 
his rule from any reliable, not to speak of authentic, source. 

In view of this it is also unnecessary to discuss at length such 
details of the story as the identity of the Saka chief killed by Chandra- 


10 Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. XVII, No. 8, pp. 247-51. Also cf, 
Vol, XIX, Nos, 1-2, pp. 189-151. 
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gupta IT, the location of his military camp,!! the duration of Rama- 
gupta’s reignl2 and the manner in which he was trapped into sub- 
mission by the Saka chief and later murdered by his brother.18 


38. CHANDRA-GUPTA II 


We have discussed in the preceding section two intriguing ques- 
tions concerning Chandra-gupta II, viz, whether he was nominated 
to the throne by Samudra-gupta, or preceded by Rama-gupta. To 
neither of these can we give any definite reply, but we may assume 
for the time being that he ascended the throne immediately after 
his father’s death. 

The date of his accession can be fixed within narrow limits by an 
inscription (No. 5) engraved on a pillar at Mathura, dated in the year 
61 of the Gupta era which is equivalent to a.p. 380-81. It also gives 
the regnal year, but unfortunately this portion is so damaged that the 
letters cannot be clearly made out. The word has been read as 
‘prathame’l4 (first) by some and ‘pafichame’!5 (fifth) by others. Ac- 
cordingly a.p. 380-81 would be the first or the fifth regnal year of 
Chandra-gupta II, and his date of accession would therefore be cither 
A.D. 376-77 or 380-81. 

We do not possess any long prasasti of Chandra-gupta IT setting 
forth the details of his military campaigns like the Allahabad prasasti 
of his father. But we have clear evidence that he was a worthy son 
of his father and carried on victorious military campaigns to extend 
the bounds of his empire. A short inscription (No. 10) found inside 
a cave at Udayagiri near Bhilsa throws very interesting light on this 
question. It records the construction of the cave for god Sambhu 
(Siva) by Virasena, an inhabitant of Pataliputra, and the foreign 
minister of Chandra-gupta IIT. The emperor is described as both ‘a 
king of kings and ascetic’ (rajadhirajarshi) and his activities are said 
to be beyond comprehension. Ile is further described as one ‘who 
had bought the earth with prowess as the purchase-price, and reduced 


11 Altekar and Sten Konow take him to be a Saka Satrap of Western India while 
R. D. Banerji, Jayaswal, and Mirashi regard him as a Kushana king. 

12 Alipura is the name given in one of the passages quoted from Devi-Chandra- 
guptam. According to the extant texts of Bana’s Harsha-charita, Chandra-gupta II 
killed the Saka chief in aripura i.e. the enemy’s city. But it has been plausibly 
suggested that aripura is a mistake for alipura. Mirashi locates it in or near the 
Jalandhar Doab, and Javaswal identifies it with Aliwal in the Jalandhar district. 
According to the verse quoted in Kdadvyamimdathsa, the Gupta king was besieged at 
Kartikeyanagara in the Himalayas, and Bhandarkar identifies it with Baijnath or 
Baidyanath in the district of Kumaon. 

13 Altekar supplies these details on the basis of the story narrated in Mujmal-ut- 
Tawéirikh. 

14 ABORI, XVIII, 170. 

15 THQ, XVIII, 272. 
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the other kings to the position of slaves’. In conclusion we are told 
that Virasena came in the company of the king ‘who was seeking to 
conquer the whole world’. This short record is a remarkable evidence 
of the spirit of aggressive imperialism which characterized the policy 
of Chandra-gupta II. It is proved alike by the vaunted boast about 
the conquest of the world and the specific event that Chandra-gupta 
reached as far as Bhilsa in the course of a military campaign under- 
taken with the express purpose of conquering the whole world. 

We have another inscription (No. 6) in the same locality recording 
the construction of a (Vaishnava) cave temple by Sanakanika Maha- 
raja, a feudatory of Chandra-gupta II, in the year 82 (a.p. 401-2). A 
third inscription (No. 8) found in Sarichi, less than five miles from 
Bhilsa, records the pious donations to the great Buddhist monastery 
by Amrakardava, who had acquired victory and fame in many battles 
and whose livelihood was secured by serving Chandra-gupta. It would 
thus appear that he was a military officer under Chandra-gupta II. 
This inscription is dated in the year 93 (a.p. 412-13). 

Apart from the curious fact that these three records, found in the 
same region, reter to the three important religious sects of the day, 
they present other interesting features. Is it a mere accident that the 
1cgion Was visited during the carly years of the fifth century a.p. by 
the foreign minister, a military officer, and a feudatory chief of 
Chandra-gupta II? One of them expressly says that he accompanied 
the king in his military campaign, and it would not perhaps be 
stretching the imagination too much if we regard the two others as 
coming to the ancient city of Vidisa (Bhilsa) or some neighbouring 
place on the same mission. This pre-supposes a protracted military 
campaign carried on by Chandra-gupta II to the west of Malwa, and 
fortunatcly there are independent grounds in support of such a view. 

The only important power that ruled in this region was the Saka 
dynasty, known as Western Satraps, whose history has been discussed 
in the preceding volume (pp. 273 ff.). As noted there, this family of 
foreign rulers had been established in the latter half of the first 
century a.D., and their continued existence for more than three cen- 
turies is proved by an almost unbroken series of coins of a peculiar 
type and design. This series abruptly comes to an end in the last 

ecade of the fourth century a.p.16 but reappears in the second 
decade of the fifth century!’ as issues of Chandra-gupta II, and is 
continued by his successors. The conclusion is thus irresistible that 


16 The latest coins bear dates of which the hundredth figure is 3 and tenth figure 
1. The unit figure being lost the date may he any year between 310 and 319 Saka 
(A.D. 888 and 397). 

17 Only ‘the first symbol of the date denoting 90 is legible. As it is in the Gupta 
era, the date falls between 400 and 415 when Chandra-gupta had ceased to reign. , 
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the dominions of the Western Satraps were conquered by Chandra- 
upta II and annexed to the Gupta Empire some time towards the 


close of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century A.D. The 
), who were in a state of subordinate alliance 


‘Saka-murundas’ (p. 27 
during the reign of Samudra-gupta, were finally rooted out by his son 
who thus carried to its logical conclusion the imperial policy laid 
down by his father. 

Literary references to a conflict between Chandra-gupta and a 
Saka chief have been discussed above. If we leave aside the story of 
Rama-gupta, we may regard Bana’s casual reference as an cpisode in 
Chandra-gupta’s long-drawn struggle against the Western Satraps. 
It is not unlikely, as Bana savs, that the Saka hing, in course of his 
disreputable intrigues with another's wife, was surprised and _ killed 
by his adversary Chandra-gupta If who probably Jay concealed in 
the garb of a woman. Possibly this was the germ out of which deve- 
loped the later story of Rama-gupta and Dbruvadevi, In any case, 
the utter collapse of the Saka power, in consequence of such a death 
of the Saka chief, is more in consonance with known facts, but it is 
hardly reconcilable with the presumption that he was, a short while 
ago, so powerful as to compel the Gupta Emperor to accept peace on 
the most dishonourable terms. 

The whole of the Kathiawar Peninsula was now included in the 
Gupta dominion and the Arabian Sea formed its western boundary. 
It was undoubtedly a remarkable achievement aud must have pro- 
foundly impressed the imagination of the people. After more than 
three centuries the last vestige of the foreign rule was stamped out 
from Gujarat and Kathiawar Peninsula, and through their well- 
known: harbours the Gupta Empire was brought into contact with the 
rich commercial markets of the western world. The victories of 
Chandra-gupta must, therefore, have been hailed on political, econo- 
mic, and sentimental grounds, and probably formed the maiu basis of 
his claim to the title of Vikramaditva of hallowed memory. There 
were at least two significant facts that justified the assumption of the 
title by him. As in the case of the Vikramaditya of tradition, he 
defeated the Sakas and did more than that by finally extinguishing 
their power in India. Like Vikramaditya, again, Ujjayini was a seat 
of his power even if not a regular capital. He had, therefore, in a 
technical sense, far greater claim to the title of Vikramaditya than 
his father. Many scholars hold that the whole tradition about 
Vikramaditya grew out of the historical figure of Chandra-gupta IL. 
This theory, which denies the existence of king Vikramaditya, or 
even any tradition to that effect, before the time of Chandra-gupta, 
must of course be given up, if we accept the view that the title was 
borne by Samudra-gupta also. But the probability is that the old 
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tradition of Vikramaditya was revived by the Gupta Emperors, and 
gradually gained new elements by its association with them. For not 
only Samudra-gupta and Chandra-gupta IH, but other Gupta kings 
also assumed the same or a similar title, and each of them perhaps 
contributed something new to an already existing tradition. Thus 
developed, slowly and gradually, the complete cycle of legends out 
of which posterity built up the composite figure of a single Vikrama- 
ditva, who was the repository of all kingly power and virtues, con- 
queror of the Sakas, founder of an era, patron of men of letters and 
science etc. The legend of Vikramaditya thus partly, though perhaps 
verv largely, reflects the glory and splendour of the Gupta Age, but 
it is hardly justifiable to regard Chandra-gupta II alone as the historic 
prototype of the legendary figure of :Vikramaditya. Whether there 
was a historical king Vikramaditya who founded the Sameat era in 
58 B.c. may be doubted, but it is difficult to accept the view that 
Chandra-gupta II was the parent source of all the legends that are 
current about him.1!8 

So far we have discussed only the conquest of the Saka dominions 
by Chandra-gupta If. But, was his victorious military campaign 
limited: to Unat one capedition? It is not casy to give a definite answer 
one wav or the other, for it depends upon the interpretation of a 
record on which widely different views have been held. This is an 
inscription cngraved on the famous iron pillar which stands near the 
Kutb-Minar at Delhi and is generally referred to as the Meharauli 
Pillar Inscription (No. 67) from the name of the neighbouring village. 
It contains the culogy of a king whose name is simply given as 
Chandra. We fought a battle in the Vanga country (Vangeshu)!9 and 
defeated the cnemics who, uniting together, came against him. He 
also crossed in warfare the seven faces or feeders (sapta mukhdni) of 
the river Sindhu,29 and defeated the Vahlikas. The king was devoted 
to Vishnu. and set up the pillar as a standard of that god, on the hill 
called Vishnupada. 

The first question that arises is the identity of king Chandra who 


18 Different views about the historical character of Vikiamaditya have been 
ollected in the Vikram Volume (Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 1948), For the 
views expresscd above, cf. pp. 290-94. 

19 Vanga is used both as the name of the people and of the country. Although 
used in the plural, it must denote here the country. According to rules of Sanskrit 
Grammar the plural of the people’s naine can be used as the name of country (NIA, I, 
196). 

20 The faces probably really mean the feeders of the river Sindhu and not the 
lower parts of the river as we understand by the English word ‘mouths’, The seven 
feeders would naturally be the five rivers of the Panjab, with the Kahul and the 
Kunar rivers as suggested by Jayaswal (JBORS, XVIII, 32). Sten Konow, however, 
takes it as the seven mouths of the Indus (NIA, I, 198). 
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was powerful enough to have carried victorious campaigns to Bengal 
on the east and to the trans-Indus countries on the west. He has 
been successively identified, among others, with the Gupta kings 
Chandra-gupta I and II, king Chandra-varman of the Varman family 
of Mandasor, and with the Kushana king Kanishka, who had a second 
name Chandra.*! The identification with Chandra-gupta I and 
Chandra-varman has not been generally accepted as there are no 
good grounds to believe that either of them was powerful enough to 
carry on conquests from Bengal to the Sindhu (Indus). The identity 
with Kanishka is not favoured on the ground that the alphabct of the 
Mcharaulit Inscription appears to be later than that of the Kushana 
period.22 So at present scholars are generally in favour of identifying 
king Chandra with Chandra-gupta HU. This theory is undoubtedly the 
most plausible, but cannot be regarded as certain. 

Procecding on this assumption we may regard Chandra-gupta II 
as having attempted to complete the task left’ unfinished by his 
father in the north-western region, very much in the same way as he 
did in the west. The Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi, mentioned in 
the Allahabad prasasti as having enjoyed a position of subordinate 
alliance like the Sakas, must have been defeated, and the whole of 
the Western Panjab overrun, by Chandra-gupta If. He probably 
even procecded beyond the Sindhu, as mentioned in the Meharauli 
Inscription, and advanced to the country of the Vahlikas which is 
usually identified with Balkh.25 There is no inherent improbability in 
this assumption though some scholars locate the Vahlikas in the 
Panjab,24 ignoring the express statement of the inscription that he 
crossed the seven mouths of the Indus before conquering them. If 

21 The question has been discussed in JRASB, IX, 179. In addition to the 
references given theicin ct. EI, XIV, 367; JIU, XVIL, 34; IC, V, 206; NIA, J, 
188; IHQ, XXI, 202; JAHRS, X, 86; Poona Orientalist, 1945-46. Goyal (op. cit., 
201-9) identifies Chandra with Samudra-gupta. 

22 On this point cf. the very interesting observations of F. W. Thomas, in India 
Antiqua, 296. ° 


23 JBORS, XVIII, 32. 
24 Sten Konow locates them in the Punjab and Sind (NIA, 1, 198). Bhandarkar 


locates the Vahlikas in the north-eastern Panjab near the Beas river. His argument 
that the Vahlikas and Vishnupada are mentioned together in the Raémdyana as in the 
Meharauli inscription (JAHRS, X, 87) misses the point that the two are not asso- 
ciated in any way in the inscription as they are in the Epic (ef. also SI, 276, n. 2). 
The fact that the Vablikas were defeatcd alter Chandra had crossed the ‘seven faces 
of the Indus’ is altogether ignored by Bhandarkar, Another scholar explains it away 
by suggesting that although all the seven rivers were crossed, ‘the most decisive 
action seems to have been fought at the crossing of the Beas and the rest seems to 
have been a triumphal march. (JBORS, XX, 99). This is hardly satisfactory unless 
we suppose that the Vahlikas occupied the whole of the Panjab and even territory 
¥ 


beyond it. _ 
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we accept this view, the military campaign of Chandra-gupta II must 
be regarded as a remarkable achievement, unequalled by any Indian 
ruler since the days of Chandra-gupta Maurya. 

But in spite of the brilliant success of Chandra-gupta II from a 
military point of view, his victory in this region was not perhaps as 
decisive as against the Sakas. There is nothing to indicate that the 
Panjab was annexed to the Gupta dominion and formed an integral 
part of it. The use of the Gupta Era in an inscription2> found at 
Shorkot (Jhang district, Panjab), and the name of Chandra-gupta on 
some coins of the Kushana type26 found in the locality undoubtedly 
testify to his political influence in that region, but neither in his 
reign, nor in that of any of his successors do we find the province 
ruled by any Gupta governor, as was the case in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar Peninsula which once formed the dominions of the Sakas. 
On the other hand there is hardly any trace of Gupta influence in the 
Panjab after the reign of Chandra-gupta IT, and coins reveal the 
existence of petty chieftains. Although the coins bear the name 
Kidara and were therefore presumably imitated from those of the 
Kidixa Kushianas, the rulers have purely Indian names.27 They were 
theicfore cither Indians continuing the use of the old type of coins 
current in the locality, or Hinduized Kushanas. In any case the rule 
of the Kushanas as foreigners had come to an end in the Panjab. To 
Chandra-gupta II, therefore, belongs the credit of having swept off 
the last vestige of foreign rule in India after a period of six hundred 
years. 

The conquest of Vanga by Chandra-gupta I, as mentioned in the 
Meharauli inscription, would indicate an extension of the Gupta domi- 
nion on the east, very much in the same way as on the west and the 
north-west. Vanga is a synonym of Sainatata which is included 
among the frontier tributary states of Samudra-gupta. It would appear 
that Chandra-gupta’s efforts to incorporate the territory into the 
Gupta dominion were stoutly resisted by the semi-independent chiefs 
of Bengal who had been united in a common cause.28 They were, 
however, defcated, and Vanga formed an integral part of the Gupta 
kingdom. As will be shown later, a member of the Imperial Gupta 
family was overning Vanga early in the sixth century a.p., and 
although we have no positive evidence for the intervening period, 


25 The inscription is dated in the year 83 which is referred to the Gupta Era 
though this is not specifically mentioned in the record, It would thus tall in the 
reign of Chandra-gupta II (EI, XVI, 15). 

26 JRAS, 1893, p. 145. 

27 Cf. Ch. VI. 

28 The expression samety-dgatién (who came united together) seems to indicate that 
several chiefs had combined against Chandra-gupta IT. 
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we may well believe that Vanga or E. Bengal was annexed a century 
earlier by Chandra-gupta II. 


The Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription thus furnishes very important 
and interesting information about the reign of Chandra- -gupta II, if 
we identify him with king Chandra mentioned in that record. It is 
to be observed that the information thus supplied fits in well with the 
known facts of Gupta history and the career of Chaudra-gupta II, 
and so does the qualifying phrase ‘who attained sole supreme sove- 
reignty in the world acquired by his own arm and (cnjoyed) for a 
very long time’29 Even the Vaishnava faith of hing Chandra, the 
only personal trait of the king mentioned in the inscription, is iu full 
agreement with the proposed identification inasmuch as Chandra- 
gupta IT is called Bhagavata in the Gupta records. 


Apart from the highly important inscription it bears, the iron pillar 
itself is a monument of surpassing interest. It is nearly 24 feet in 
length with an average diameter of about 14 inches. ‘The weight 
exceeds six tons, and the material is pure malleable iron of 7.66 
specific gravity welded together. An cminent expert observed in 
1881 that “It is not many vears since the production of such a pillar 
would have been an impossibility in the largest’ foundrics of the 
world, and even now there arc compare atively few where a similar 
mass of metal could be turned out’.3° ‘This fact also points to a period, 
like that of Chandra-gupta II, when the material resources and 
technical skill were highly developed. It is a great pity that we do 
not definitely know who built this monument and where. If we 
ently Chandra with Chandra-gupta II we must hold that it was a 

flagstaff (d¢hvaja) in honour of Vishnu, set up by him on the Vishnu- 
pada hill, as expressly mentioned in the coucluding verse of the 
inscription. But he died probably shortly after, in any case, belore 
the inscription was engraved. For it says that the ‘king has quitted 
the earth and gone to the other world’. 31 It may be remarked that a 
similar Vishnu-dhvaja was set up after the death of Kumara-gupta by 
his son Skanda-gupta (No. 30). 


But the pillar was not certainly set up by Chandra-gupta where it 


29 Even the expression ‘by the breezes of whuse prowess the southern occan is even 
still perfumed’ applied to Chandra fits in with Chandra-gupta If who conquered the 
territory of the Sakas extending up to the Arabian Sea. From the point of view of one 
writing in the N.E, Panjab the Arabian Sca may very well be regarded as the Suuthern 
Sea. 

30 For the description and the quotation cf. FAS, 172. 

31 This is the generally accepted view. D. Sharma, however, -interprets the verse 
to mean that the king was still alive UC, V, 206; JIH, XV], 17). Bhandarkar 
thinks that Chandra ‘was not dead but alive, when the eulogy was engraved, though 
he was not then king.’ (JAHRS, X, 86). 
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stands now.32 For it is distinctly stated that it originally stood on the 
Vishnupada hill, and there is no trace of any hill near Meharauli. 
The identity of Vishnupada is uncertain. It is mentioned in the two 
cpics, and the context shows that it cannot be very far from the 
Vipasa or Beas river.33 It has accordingly been located in the Siwalik 
range near the Beas or somewhere in the hills near Sadhaura%t in 
the Ambala district. Others have suggested, with less probability, 
Hardwar or a site beyond the Beas in the border of Gurdaspur and 
Kangra districts.36 It would thus appear that the dominion directly 
administered by Chandra-gupta extended up to the border of the 
Panjab. 

The conquests as weil as the extent of his empire fully entitled 
Chandra-gupta II to the dignity of an Asvamedha sacrifice which 
was performed both by his father and son. That he had more justi- 
fication than at least his son in proclaiming his power and status by 
this time-honoured ceremony, admits of no doubt. Yet it docs not 
seem that he celebrated it; for the familiar scries of Asvamedha type 
of coins arc not known to have been issued by him. Some scholars, 
however, believe that he, too, performed the sacrifice, on the 
strength of a short inscription on a stone image of a horse found near 
Banaras (Benares). The inscription has been read as Chandramgu, 
which is taken to be Chandra-gupta,37 but the published facsimile 
of the inscription does not support this reading. There is thus no 
evidence that Chandra-gupta I actually celebrated the Asvamedha 
sacrifice. 

The marriage alliances of Chandra-gupta IT secm to have formed 
an important part of his imperial policy. The marriage of his daughter 
Rrabhavati with the Vakataka king Rudrasena IL undoubtedly helped 
him to establish his political influence in the Deccan. For when his 
widowed daughter acted as regent for her minor son, the Gupta 
court exercised great power in the administration of the Vakataka 
territory. This is clearly evidenced by the two copper-plate grants 
issued during her regency in which the names of her Gupta ancestors 
with imperial titles appear before that of the Vakataka king with the 
title of Maharaja.58 


This alliance must have stood Chandra-gupta IT in good stead 


32 According to tradition it was removed to Delhi by the Tomara, king Anangapala 
(JBORS, XX, 100). 

33-1C, I, 515, 

34 JBORS, XX, 97; JIH, XVI, 17. 

35 ABORI, VIII, 172; JBORS. XVII, 31. 

36 IC, I, 512. 

37 THQ, Ill, 719. 

38 Cf. Poona Pl. (EI, XV, 39); Riddhapur Pl. (JPASB, XX, 56), 
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when he was engaged in the war against the Sakas, and it is not 
unlikely that this very purpose at least partially influenced the action 
of Chandra-gupta.39 To the same motive may also be ascribed the 
marriage of Chandra-gupta II himself with Kuvera-naga, the mother 
of Prabhavati-gupta. The Nagas who ruled in N. Malwa and the 
adjacent region held an important position in North Indian politics 
before Samudra-gupta established his empire, and Chandra-gupta°II 
probably sought to win their sympathy and support by marrying a 
princess of the Naga family. Apart from the help they might have 
given him for consolidating the newly founded empire, they could 
be of great service to the Gupta army in its projected campaign 
against the Saka Satraps. 

There are indications that this system of political alliances by 
marriages was carried on even further south beyond the Vakataka 
dominions, We learn from a record of the Kadamba king Kakustha- 
varman that his daughters were given in marriage to the Gupta and 
other kings.40 This king ruled in the Kuntala country which compris- 
ed the modern Kannada-speaking districts of N. Kanara, Shimoga, 
Chitaldroog, Bellary, Dharwar and adjoining districts. As he reigned 
in the first halt of the fifth century a.p. it is not improbable that 
Chandra-gupta married his son to a Kuntala princess. This receives 
some sort of corroboration from the interesting fact that certain 
medieval chiefs of the Kanarese country claimed desceut trom 
Chandra-gupta.41 Reference may also be made in this connection to 
a tradition, preserved in more than one Sanskrit text, that king 
Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa as an ambassador to a Kuntala king.42 
A verse attributed to Kalidasa represents this king as a s@manta or 
teudatory king enjoying his life with wine and women, leaving the 
cares and responsibility of the administration to Vikramaditya. The 
scholars generally agree in identifying this Vikramaditya with 
Chandra-gupta II, but while some regard the Kuntala king as the 
Kadamba ruler Bhagiratha, others take him‘ to be the Vakataka king 
Pravarasena II.43 As the latter was the daughter's son of Chandra- 
gupta II, the verse would no doubt be more appropriate in his case, 
but he never ruled over Kuntala, and there is no reason why he 


should be called the lord of Kuntala. 


89 Cf. V. A. Smith in JRAS, 1914, p. 324. 
40 El, VIL, 29, 36. 


41 PHAI, 475. 
' 42 JBORS, XII, 458-59; B. C. Lat, Vol. H, 191; Moraes, Kadambukula, 19-22; 


NHIP, VI, 110, 239-40. 
43. Cf. references in the preceding footnote. Mirashi takes the Kuntala ruler to he 


an early member of the Rashtrakita family of Manapura, perhaps “‘Devaraja’ (ABORI, 
XXV, 45), “ 
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Although the medieval traditions cannot be regarded as histori- 
cal, those cited above lead to a presumption that there was some sort 
of association between the Guptas and the Kuntala country, and that 
it probably dates from the time of Chandra-gupta II. There is, of 
course, nothing surprising in this. We know that Samudra- 
gupta had advanced up to the very border of the Kuntala country 
even though he might not have actually invaded it. The dominions of 
the Vakatakas, who were at that time closely connected with the 
Guptas, almost reached the border of the Kuntala country. No won- 
der, therefore, that Chandra-gupta should seek to ally himself with 
the powerful Kadamba rulers of the south by diplomacy and 
marriage alliance. It would be, however, going too far to suggest that 
Kalidasa was gent as an ambassador with the special purpose of 
contracting such a marriage alliance. The verse of Kalidasa referred 
to abave hardly suits such a theory. 

It must not be concluded from what has been said above that 
Kalidasa certainly lived in the court of Chandra-gupta IT. This view 
is held by a large number of scholars, and is no doubt verv probable. 
But the date of Kalidasa is so uncertain that even now scholars are 
not wanting who regard him as having lived in the first century B.c. 
We have equally little information as to whether any other great 
Juminarv graced the court of Chandra-gupta TI. Our knowledge is 
singulaily deficient in this respect, though there is no doubt about 
the brilliance of the reign of Chandra-gupta II Vikramiaditya. 

Some idea of this brilliance mav be formed to-dav only by a care- 
ful examination of the varieties of gold coins44 issued by him, which 
almost rival those of his father in point of realistic representation of 
the figure of the Emperor. The differences in design are often very 
significant. Thus Chandra-gupta II is represented as slaying a lion in 
some coins which bear the legend siinha-vikrama. This is undoubted- 
ly a counterpart of the coins in which Samudra-gupta is represented 
as killing a tiger and is given the epithet vya@ghra-parakramah. Now 
this substitution of a lion for a tiger may be taken as based on fact, for 
by the conquest of Gujarat and Kathiiwar Peninsula, Chandra- 
gupta II had opportunity of hunting lions which his father lacked. 
The figure of Chandra-gupta seated on a couch resembles that of his 
father playing on a lyre, but instead of the musical instrument he 
holds a flower in his uplifted right hand with the word ripdakriti 
written beneath the couch... This perhaps shows that he was more 
distinguished by his physical beauty, artistic sense, and love of 
nature than his talents for music. A new type of coinage showing the 
king as a rider on a fully caparisoned horse also probably reflects the 
personal habits of the king. On the whole, as in the case of Samudra- 


44 Allan, CGD, 24-60, 
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gupta, the large variety of coins reflects both the martial spirit of the 
king as well as his peaceful pursuits. 

Reference has been made above to some of the officers who accom- 
panied Chandra-gupta in his campaign against the Sakas. The names 
of a few others are also known. Two feudatory chiefs, Maharaja 
Trikamala#> and Mahdardja Sri Visvamitra Svami,46 ruled, respectivels, 
near Gaya and Besnagar. Another, Maharaja Svamidasa, was also 
probably his feudatory, though this is doubted by some.4? Ile had 
a mantrin (minister) named Sikharasvimi48 who is supposed by some 
scholars to be the author of the famous treatise on polity named 
Kamandaktya-Niti.49 

Although we have no information of the court of Chandra-gupta II 
Vikramaditya or of any of the ‘gems’ that adorned’it, we have a 
contemporary account, by a foreigner, of the general state of his 
kingdom. Fa-hien, the famous Chinese pilgrim, spent more than six 
years in the dominions of the Gupta Emperor and_ visited many 
towns and sacred sites all over India. is brief remarks on what he 
describes as Madhyadesa (Middle kingdom), i.c. the region to the 
east and south of Mathura, leave the impression of a country enjoving 
a high degree of peace and prosperitv. “The people’, he says, 


‘are numerous and happy: they have not to register their house- 
holds or attend to any magistrates and their rules; only those who 
cultivate the roval land have to pay (a portion of) the gain from 
it. If they want to go, they go; if they want to stay on, they stav. 
The king governs without decapitation or (other) Corporal punish- 
ments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to 
the circumstances (of each case). Even in cases of repeated attempts 
at wicked rebellion, they have only their right hands cut off. The 
king’s body-guards and attendants all have salarics. Throughout 
the whole country the people do not kill any living creature, nor 
drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The only 
exception is that of the Chandialas ‘50 


45 Known from an inscription, dated 64, engraved on the image of a Bodhisatva at 
Gaya (ASIAR, 1922-23, p. 169), 

46 His name occurs on a seal found at Besnagar (ASIAR, 1914-15, p. 81). 

47 The date of his copper-plate grant, year 67, has been referred by some to the 
Gupta Era and by others to the Kalachuri Era (EI, XV, 289; ABORI, XXV, 159; 
THQ, XXII, 64; XXIII, 156). The findspot of the inscription is not definitely 
known, and the city of Valkha from which the grant was issued cannot be identified 

*with certainty. 

48 Cf. Ins. No. 18. 

49 JBORS, XVIII, 37. 

50 Fa-hien started from China in a.p. 399 and returned therd in a.p. 414. He 
spent about six years in Northern India. For an account of his travels cf. FTL. The 
passage quoted is from pp. 42-43. 
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* It must be admitted that this is an idealized picture which is more 
to be valued for the general impression it conveys than the detailed 
specific information it supplies. Fa-hien’s attention was almost wholly 
absorbed by things religious, particularly those connected with 
Buddhism. He felt little interest in secular affairs, so much so that 
he has not even cared to record the name of the great Emperor 
through whose wide dominions he travelled. We may not, for example, 
accept his specific observations about food as true, except in respect 
of the religious community with which alone he came into intimate 
contact. Similarly his remarks about land-tax and penal laws were 
prgbably based on what*he saw and heard rather than an intensive 
study of the legal and fiscal system. But his observations about the 
general happiness and the unrestricted movement of the people, and 
his personal impression about the beneficent administration confer- 
ring peace and prosperity on the people, have a ring of truth and 
reflect. great credit on the government of Chandra-gupta II. His 
reference to light punishments to criminals offers a striking contrast 
to the picture drawn by Magasthenes for the Maurya period and 
Hiuan Tsang for the reign of WTarsha. A striking testimony to the 
peace maintained by Chandra-gupta II is perhaps furnished by the 
uneventful journey of Fa-hien without any trouble such as brigandage 
to which Iiuan Tsang was twice a victim. 

We know little of the personal life of Chandra-gupta IT. In addition 
to the chief queen Dhruvadevi or Dhruva-svamini he had another 
wife, named Kuvera-naga. The former bore him two sons, Kumiara- 
gupta and Govinda-gupta, and the latter was the mother of Prabha- 
vati-gupta, the Vakataka queen. If we believe in the episode of 
Rama-gupta, Dhruvadevi must have had a romantic career. She 
probably used to take part in the actual administration as will be 
related later. 

Chandra-gupta II was also called Deva-gupta. In the Saiicht inscrip- 
tion (No. 8) of his military officer Amrakardava we are told that 
Chandra-gupta IT had the familiar name of Devaraja. Though this 
meaning was not regarded as certain on account of some lacunae in 
this part of the record, its correctness is proved by the alternate use 
of both Chandra-gupta and Deva-gupta as the name of the father 
of queen Prabhavati-gupta in the Vakataka records. It would thus 
appear that Chandra-gupta II had a second name Deva-gupta, which 
had a more familiar form, Devaraja. 

Chandra-gupta 11 had perhaps also a third name, Dhava. This’ 
occurs in the Meharauli inscription of Chandra, and unless we regard 
it as a mistake for a common word like bhava, it can onlv be taken 
as the proper name of the king. The rest of the inscription is, how- 
ever, very correctly engraved, and it is unlikely that a mistake was 
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committed here. So like Siva, a name of his minister Virasena,5! 
Dhava might have been a popular name of Chandra-gupta IT, pro- 
vided, of course, we regard him as identical with king Chandra. 
The Jast known date of Chandra-gupta IT is 93 (a.p. 412-13), and he 
did not rule much Jonger as his son Kumara-gupta was on the throne 
in the year 96 (4.p. 415-16).52 IIe had thus a long reign of more 
than 32 vears, counting from his earliest known date 61 (a.v. 380-81) 
which, as noted above, might have been his first or fifth regnal year. 
In the Jatter case his total reign period would be more than 36 years. 


4 GOVINDA-GUPTA . 


It is not a little curious that every succession to the imperial throne 
after Samudra-gupta, though not known to be disputed bv rival claim- 
ants at the time, forms a subject of keen dispute among scholars of the 
modern days. The older generation of scholars had no doubt in their 
minds that Samudra-gupta was succeeded by Chandra-gupta TI and 
the latter by his son Kumara-gupta. But the episode of Rama-gupta 
has already disturbed this equanimity, and the emergence of a new 
ruler Govinda-gupta threatens to upsct it still further. 

One of the numerous clay seals discovered Jong ago amid the ruins 
of the ancient citv of Vaisalt contains the name of the great queen 
Dhrovasvamini, the wife of Mahdaréjadhiaja Chandra-gupta and the 
mother of Mahda@idja Goviuda-gupta 53 It was cei:tainlv thought musual 
that Dhruvasvamini should be styled the mother of Govinda-gupta 
rather than of Kumira-gupta who was then 1esarded as having suc- 
ceeded his father Chandra-gupta II. Dr. Bhandarkar drew the ‘obvious 
conclusion that Govinda-gupta was an heir anparent to the Gupta 
throne and stationed as yuvardja at Vaisaly. He also tentatively assigned 
a brief rule to him between Chandra-gupta IT and Kumfira-gunta. and 
held that he was either ousted bv his brother or died a natural death 
between A.D 411 and 414 54 But as there was no positive evidence that 
Govinda-gupta ascended the throne, it was sunposed equallv likely 
that he died before his father. Dr Aivangar53 held the view that 
Kumira-gupta was the heir apparent and governor of Vaisalt, and 
during his absence Govinda-gupta was appointed in his place; but as 
the latter was a minor, the queen was acting as the regent. The general 
view seems to have been that Govinda-gupta was a vounger brother 
of Kumira-gupta and the governor of Vaisali, he was not an heir 
apparent and never ascended the throne.58 


51 Cf. Ins. No. 10. 

52 Cf. Inseription Nos, 8 and 12. 

53 ASIAR, 1903-4, p. 107. 

54 JA, 1912, p. 3: IC, XY, 231. . 

55 JIH, VI. Suppl., 60. 56 Allan, CGD, xt. 
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The discovery of an inscription at Mandasor57 upset all these calcu- 
lations. It refers to Govinda-gupta in terms which many scholars have 
taken to indicate that he not only ruled but was a supreme ruler. It 
is said for example that not only were his feet touched (dlingita) by 
the heads of kings whose power had been destroyed by him, but even 
Indra, the king of gods, was afraid of him. The inscription, dated 
A.D. 467, records donations made by the son of the general of Govinda- 
gupta who is referred to as having ruled in the past. 

Once we accept the position that Govinda-gupta was a supreme 
ruler, the Vaisali seal appears in a new light and various suggestions 
naturally offer themselves. It seems to vindicate Bhandarkar's theory 
that Govinda-gupta ascended the throne shortly after c.z. 93, the 
last known date of his father, and died before c.e. 96, the earliest 
known date of Kumara-gupta. But, curiously enough, Bhandarkar him- 
self seems to have given up this view, for he suggested that Govinda- 
gupta and Kumara-gupta were names of one and the same king.58 
His new theory rests mainly upon a type of Kum§ara-gupta’s coins 
which has ku beneath the left arm of the royal figure and go between 
his feet. Bhandarkar thinks that ku stands for Kumara-gupta and go 
for Govinda-gupta. This is, however, a very weak ground, for the 
coins in question most probably belong to the reign of Kumara-gupta 
II and a symbol like ‘go’ also occurs on the coins of Narasimha- 
gupta.59 

The old theory of Bhandarkar that Govinda-gupta succeeded his 
father and had a short reign has been revived by others.60 The main 
difficulties in accepting this view are the same as in the case of Rama- 
gupta. The genealogy of the Gupta kings does not mention Govinda- 
gupta, and we have no coin issued by him. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the general eulogies contain- 
ed in the Mandasor inscription do not necessarily imply that Govinda- 
gupta was an independent and supreme ruler; and even if we 
assume this, it does not necessarily follow that he preceded Kumara- 
gupta. This view rests upon the belief based on the Vaisali seal that 
Govinda-gupta was the heir apparent, and as such the elder son of 
Chandra-gupta II. Such a conclusion is not, however, warranted by 
the legend on the seal, and it may not indicate anything more than 
the fact that Govinda-gupta was governing Vaisali; for that is suffi- 
cient to explain why in that locality Dhruvasvamini should be called 
the mother of Govinda-gupta rather than of Kumara-gupta. 


57 Bh. List, No. 7. 

58 IC, XI, 281. 

59 CGD, 187, 141. 

60 IHQ, XXII, 286; IC, XII, 167. 
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As soon as we give up the notion, not warranted by facts, that 
Govinda-gupta was the elder brother of Kumara-gupta, we may 
postulate several alternative views. First, he might have rebelled 
against his brother Kumara-gupta, or, after his death, against the 
latter's son Skanda-gupta, and set up as an independent king for a 
short period. Secondly, he might have ascended the throne duying 
the short interval between the death of Chandra-gupta II and the- 
accession of Kumara-gupta, or even during the still shorter interval 
between the death of the latter and the accession of his son Skanda- 
gupta. It is extremely unlikely that a king who ruled for a very short 
while about a.p. 418 would be remembered more than fifty years after 
his death. It is, therefore, more reasonable to hold that Govinda- 
gupta rose to power about the middle of the fifth century a.D., either 
by a successful rebellion against his brother Kuméara-gupta, or by 
seizing the throne after his death when- Skanda-gupta was far away 
fighting with the Himas. This view is more probable as it is in full 
accord with some known facts of the time to which reference will be 
made later. Lastly, the possibility is not altogether excluded that 
Govinda-gupta was not an independent, far less a supreme, ruler, but 
held a high office like governor, or even a Regent in the old age of 
Kumiara-gupta. On the whole nothing would justify us in introducing 
Govinda-gupta as a new king reigning between Chandra-gupta II 
and Kumara-gupta I. 


5. KUMARA-GUPTA 


Kuméara-gupta, the son of Chandra-gupta II and Dhruvadevi, 
ascended the throne about a.p. 414. His known dates, from coins and 
inscriptions, range between 96 and 136 c.k. (c. a.p. 415-55). He had 
thus a long reign of no less than forty years. There are as many as 
thirteen inscriptions of his reign, but they convey very little informa- 
tion regarding the political history of the country. As a matter of fact, 
barring the probable conquest of a part of W. Malwa, no other inci- 
dents of his reign are known to us. But this does not necessarily indi- 
cate that his achievements were insignificant, or that his reign was of 
no historical importance. By following an aggressive policy, his father 
and grandfather had built up a big empire, and it required no little 
ability on the part of Kumara-gupta to consolidate and keep intact 
the rich heritage bequeathed to him. An uneventful reign in his case 
would rather support his claim to be regarded as a strong ruler of 
consummate ability who alone could peacefully manage the newlv 
acquired vast dominions for a period of nearly forty years. The coins 
and inscriptions testify to a regular and stable government, and it is 
possible that a considerable development in the system of administra- 
tion was effected by Kumiara-gupta himself. But this cannot be 
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regarded as certain, as we know so little of the administrative machi- 
nerv of the earlier period. 

Kumara-gupta performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. Whether this 
indicates any new conquest by him is difficult to say. No such claim 
is made in any of his records. But his coins have been found in abun- 
dance in Western India as far as Ahmadabad and Bhaunagar, and a 
large hoard was found even in Satara. A few coins have also been 
found at Ellichpur in Berar. As already noted (pp. 59-60), we have 
evidence of the extension of the Gupta influence, even perhaps in the 
reign of Chandra-gupta II, not only in the Deccan but also further 
south in the Kanarese country. This is perhaps corroborated by the 
coins, but we should not draw from them any further inference of 
actual conquest or even military campaign in the Deccan. 

It is frobable, however, that Kumira-gupta added a part of 
Western Malwa to the Gupta Empire. This kingdom was ruled by a 
line of kings whose names ended in -varman and had its capital pro- 
bably at DaSapura, modern Mandasor, about 60 miles to the north- 
north-west of Ujjain. Nothing is known of the first two kings Jaya- 
varman and Simha-varman. The third, Nara-varman, is known from 
two records (Nos. 49, 50) dated a.p. 404 and 417 which describe him 
to be a very powerful king. One of them gives him the epithet 
‘aulikara’ which was perhaps the name or insignia of the family as 
we shall see later. His son Visva-varman is also described in extra- 
vagant terms in a record (No. 51) dated a.p. 423. He and his son 
Bandhu-varman are referred to in an inscription (No. 52) which 
requires a more detailed discussion for our present purpose. 


This inscription, found at Mandasor, begins with a long description 
of a guild of silk-weavers who had migrated from Lata (Central and 
Southern Gujarat) and settled in DaSapura (modern Mandasor). It 
then abruptly breaks off from this topic and states: ‘while Kumara- 
gupta was ruling the whole earth’. But before completing the idea bv 
stating what took place during his reign, it goes on to say that there 
was a powerful ruler named king Visva-varman, and that during the 
reign of his son, king Bandhu-varman, a temple of the Sun-god was 
built by the command of the guild in the year a.p. 486. It then adds 
that in course of time a part of the temple was destroyed (or 
damaged) by other kings, and so the guild had it repaired in the 
year a.D. 473.81 

At the time when this inscription was first published Kuméara- 
gupta I was the only known Gupta Emperor of that name whose 
reign covered the period a.p. 415-55. It was accordingly held that 
the temple was built in a.p. 486 when Bandhu-varman was ruling in 
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Dagapura as the feudatory of Kumara-gupta. But in that case the 
juscription contains no reference either to the Gupta Emperor, or to 
his feudatory chief at Dasapura, in a.p. 473 when the inscription was 
actually engraved. It would be somewhat strange that a record should 
refer to the past rulers and not to the present ones. It seems there- 
fore better to take Kumara-gupta of the inscription as Kumara-gypta 
II, one of whose known dates is a.p. 478-74. It would then follow that 
the temple was originally built in a.v. 436 when Bandhu-varman was 
an independent ruler in Mandasor, but at the time of its repair, in 
A.b. 473, when the inscription was actually engraved, Mandasor had 
passed into the hands of the Gupta Emperor, Kumara-gupta II. The 
annexation by the Guptas must therefore have taken place during the 
interval between a.v. 436 and 473, ie. either during the reign of 
Kumiara-gupta I or not long after his death. In support of @is view 
it may be pointed out that Bandhu-varman is described as a king in 
more or less the same terms which are applied to his father. 

But the view generally held is that Kumara-gupta of the Mandasor 
Inscription was Kumara-gupta I, and Bandhu-varman was his feuda- 
tory. Now, in any case we must hold that both Nara-varman and 
Visva-varman were independent rulers, for thev issucd no less than 
three inscriptions which referred to them as powerful rulers and 
contained no reference to the Gupta Emperors. It would then follow 
that the Gupta supremacy was established over this kingdom some 
time after a.p. 424, the date of the inscription issued by Visva-varman 
as an independent ruler, and before a.p. 436, when Bandhu-varman 
was ruling DaSapura as the feudatory of Kumara-gupta I. It is dif_i- 
cult to say whether the change in the political status of Dasapura 
was brought about by conquest or diplomacy, but the credit must go 
to Kumara-gupta for rounding off the imperial domains by removing 
this isolated unit which probably formed a sort of pocket within the 
Gupta Empire. 

Kumara-gupta assumed the title Mahendraditya and is referred to 
as Sri-Mahendra, Mahendra-simha, ASvamedha-Mahendra, etc. on 
his coins. Some of his governors and feudatories are known to us 
from contemporary records. The most important of them was 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, who was the governor of Eran or Eastern Malwa 
in the year A.D. 435-36. The inscription (No. 17) which contains his 
name is unfortunately.mutilated, but the extant portion seems to 
indicate very clearly that he was a member of the royal family. He 
was probably a son or a younger brother of Kumara-gupta, though 
the relationship cannot be exactly determined. He is almost certainly 
to be identified with Ghatotkacha-gupta whose“name is engraved on 
a seal found at Vaisali. As mentioned above, we have a seal of 
Govinda-gupta, brother of Kumara-gupta, in the same place. We 
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know also of a gold coin issued by one Ghatotkacha-gupta, and it is 
not unlikely that he is identical with the governor of that time. As 
suggested above, Govinda-gupta might have been a governor under 
Kumiara-gupta. In that case it is significant to note that both these 
governors of the Imperial family assumed independence, though pro- 
bably only for a short time; for the one is referred to as king in a 
single record, and the other is known as such from a single coin. 
Perhaps this took place after the death of Kumira-gupta, and we 
shall discuss it in connection with the accession of Skanda-gupta. 
Another governor of Kumara-gupta was Chirata-datta (Nos. 20-21) 
who was ruling Pundravardhana-bhukti i.c. N. Bengal in the years 
124 and 128 (a.p. 443, 447). 

It is generally believed that the reign of Kumara-gupta closed in a 
period of troubles. But this is very doubtful as we shall sce later. So 
far as positive evidence goes there is nothing against the assumption 
that he died peacefully in a.p. 455. 


6. SKANDA-GUPTA 
(i) Early history 

Skanda-gupta ascended the throne in 136 c.g. (a.p. 455-56), the 
very year in which his father Kumara-gupta died. But indications are 
not wanting that his succession was not a peaceful one and that the 
empire had to pass through a sea of troubles immediately after his 
fathers death, if not even before it. This information is derived from 
an inscription (No. 30) engraved on a stone pillar at Bhitari (Ghazipur 
district). As very important conclusions have been based on_ this 
record it would be convenient to begin with a summary of its 
contents. 

After the genealogy in prose the first three verses arc devoted to 
the general eulogy of Skanda-gupta. We learn from v. 4 that ‘when 
he prepared himself to restore the fallen fortunes of his familv, he 
spent a whole night on the bare earth’, and’ then conqucred the 
Pushyamitras (or simply enemies according to a different reading by 
some scholars), who had developed great power and wealth. Accord- 
ing to v. 5, his glory was ‘sung in every region by happy men, even 
down to the children’. V. 6 tells us that ‘when his father had died, 
he conquered his enemies and established again the ruined fortunes 
of his lineage; and then crying, “the victory has been achieved”, 
betook himself to his mother, whose eyes were full of tears from joy, 
just as Krishna, when he had slain his enemies, betook himself to his 
mother Devak?’. V. 7 repeats that by his own prowess he established 
again his lineage that had been made to totter, and subjugated the 
earth. V.8, which is badly mutilated, refers to a severe conflict with 
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the Hiinas in which the earth was shaken. The rest of the inscription 
merely says that Skanda-gupta set up an image of Vishnu in memory 
of his father. 

The most striking thing in this record is the repeated references to 
a great calamity which threatened the very existence of the Imperial 
dynasty. It was tottering to its fall when Skanda-gupta revived its 
fortunes by defeating the enemy. Now the question arises whether 
the three references to this calamity point to the same event or to 
separate incidents. The former view seems preferable. In that case 
we must conclude from v. 6 that this calamity probably arose, and 
in any case was certainly averted, after and not before the death ot 
his father. It may also be inferred that Skanda-gupta was engaged in 
a severe battle and fared badly at the beginning. The fight with the 
Pushyamitras, referred to in v. 4, may be regarded as a part of the 
campaign. Either their invasion brought about the calamity or they 
took advantage of it to invade the Gupta dominions. The Pushya- 
mitras are mentioned in the Puranas as a tribe and have been ten- 
tatively located on the bank of the Narmada river. But, as noted 
above, the reading Pushyamitra is not certain, and some scholars 
prefer to read ‘yudhy-amitra’ instead. This would mean that the 
enemies whom Skanda-gupta defeated are not specifically named and 
only referred to in general terms.62 

If we proceed on this assumption we may reasonably hold that the 
calamity was brought about by a disputed succession leading to a 
civil war. It is significant that in all the three references to the cala- 
mity, the kula or vamsa i.e. family is mentioned, probably emphasiz- 
ing thereby that the danger threatened the Imperial family rather 
than the Empire. Apart from this there are other circumstances that 
lend support to this view. Thus verse 3 of the Junagadh inscription _ 
(No. 26) tells us that after his father had died Skanda-gupta made 
himself the ruler of the earth by his own prowess.83 A little later, the 
same record tells us that Lakshmi (i.e. the goddess of sovereignty) of 
her own accord selected Skanda-gupta as her husband, after having 
considered and discarded all the other sons of kings. These two 
passages, written within two years of the accession of Skanda-gupta, 
seem to indicate that there was a contest for the throne among the 
members of the royal family in which Skanda-gupta came out 
successful.64 This conclusion is corroborated by a new type of coins® 


62 For other interpretations, cf. JHQ, 1961, p. 279. 

63 Fleet's translation is somewhat different, as he takes ‘dtma-saktyd’ to refer to 
Kum§ira-gupta (CII, III, 62). In my opinion it refers to Skanda-gupta and this verse 
merely echoes the v. 6 of Bhitari Pillar Ins. 

64 Cf. Goyal, op. cit., 808-13. 
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issued by Skanda-gupta. In these the king stands facing the goddess 
Lakshmi, who offers him an uncertain object, probably a ring or a 
garland; this may be a visual representation of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the second passage quoted above from the Junagadh 
inscription. The two verses and these coins seem to indicate that 
Skanda-gupta had no natural or legitimate claim to the throne, but 
obtained it by means of his own valour and prowess. 


A clue to this is furnished by a close scrutiny of the genealogy of 
the Gupta Emperors as given in the Bhitari Pillar Ins. of Skanda- 
gupta. It mentions Chandra-gupta I, Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta II, along with their chief queens (Mahddevis) but makes no 
reference to the chief queen of Kumfara-gupta or the queen- . 
mother. It is true that the genealogies do not always refer to the 
Mahdédevis, but in this case the omission of the name of the Mahddevi 
of the father of the reigning king offers a striking contrast to the men- 
tion of the Mahddevis of the two kings immediately preceding him, 
and cannot but be regarded as significant.66 Reference must also be 
made in this connection to the Bhitari Seal which gives a complete 
genealogy of the Gupta Emperors till the third generation after 
Kum§ra-gupta I. This list omits altogether the name of Skanda- 
gupta, and mentions, immediately after Kum§ara-gupta I, his son 
Puru-gupta by the chief queen (Mahddevi) Anantadevi. 

The omission of Skanda-gupta’s name may be explained by suppos- 
ing that the genealogy, as given in the Bhitari Seal, was intended 
only to trace the pedigree of the reigning king and not to give a 
regular succession of kings.67 But the other circumstances mentioned 
above strongly indicate that Skanda-gupta’s mother was not a 
Mahdadevi. Perhaps for this and other reasons too, the succession to 
the throne did not normally devolve upon him, but he had to contest 
it with Puru-gupta, and probably also with other claimants, as will 
be mentioned later. 

This civil war threatened to ruin the fortunes of the Imperial Gupta 
family which was almost tottering to its fall, as the Bhitari Pillar 
inscription repeats no less than three times. But Skanda-gupta defeat- 
ed his rivals and seized the throne. Then, as the Bhitari Pillar Ins. 
says, Skanda-gupta betook himself to his mother as Krishna, when 
he had slain his enemies, betook himself to his mother Devaki. It is 
held by some that this comparison was suggested by the fact that 


66 For a full discussion of this question cf. JPASB, XVII, 258; PHAI, 481; NHIP, 
VI, 176; JIH, XXXVII, 145; XL, 248; XLII, 219. 

67 This view is confirmed by the royal seals of Budha-gupta and Narasixnha-gupta. _ 
One of these two brothers must have preceded the other, but none of them is mentioned 
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Devaki was also the name of Skanda-gupta’s mother.68 It is, however, 
more plausible that the real point of the comparison was the degrad- 
ing position of both Devaki and Skanda-gupta’s mother before the 
victories of their sons had raised them to a position of power and 
prestige. 

The course of events suggestcd above satisfactorily explains some 
other known facts. As already noted, there are good grounds, to 
believe that both Govinda-gupta, the brother of Kumara-gupta I, and 
Ghatotkacha-gupta, also closely related to him, assumed the position 
of an independent king. Another king, Prakasaditya, known from his 
gold coins, also probably flourished about this time.69 If we assume 
that there was a disputed succession after the death of Kumara- 
gupta I, we may easily account for the sudden emergence of so many 
independent kings. For, as often happens, the war of succession 
weakencd the central authority, and important chiefs took advantage 
of it to assume independent authority. That their independence was 
short-lived is easily explained by the fact that Skanda-gupta defcated 
his rivals and consolidated his position in less than a year after his 
father’s death. 

The above reconstruction of the early history of Skanda-gupta is 
no doubt highly probable. But it can only be regarded as a reason- 
able hypothesis and by no mcans an established fact. 


(ii) The Htina War 


Although the war of succession and the fight with the Pushyamitras 
are both at best doubtful, we must admit that Skanda-gupta, at the 
very beginning of his reign, if not even before it, distinguished him- 
self by military successes which secured the fortunes of his family 
from an imminent disaster. He gave a further proof of his remarkable 
military ability by defeating the [Tunas and thus saving the Gupta 
Empire from a terrible calamity, if not utter ruin. 

The brief reference to this incident in the Bhitari Pillar Ins. does 
not convey an adequate idea of Skanda-gupta’s achievement. In order 
to realize its full significance we must study the contemporary _his- 
tory and activities of the Hiinas who have been justly described as 
the scourge of mankind. This topic will be dealt with in detail in a 
separate chapter. It is only necessary to state here that about the 
time when Skanda-gupta ascended the throne, one branch of the 


68 Sewell, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, 349; SI, 314, n. 4. 
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Htinas, known as the Ephthalites or White Huns, had poured across 
the Oxus valley, conquered Gandhara, and advanced as far as the 
Sindhu, if not beyond it, inflicting the most barbarous cruelties on 
the people. They had also carried their devastations to the west as 
far as the Danube, and had grown so powerful in Europe that their 
leader Attila, who died in a.p. 458, was ‘able to send equal defiance 
to the courts of the Eastern and the Western Roman Empirc’. The 
atrocities they perpetrated wherever they went beggar all descrip- 
tion, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that vast stretches of 
populated lands, enjoying pleuty and prosperity, were reduced to 
mere wastes, and, for centuries, heaps of ruins alone marked the 
sites where stood the capitals of mighty kingdoms and renowned 
seats of culture and civilization. 

From more detailed descriptions of the Wuanas in contemporary 
chronicles of the West we can easily imagine the veritable terror 
inspired by their impending invasion of India among all classes of 
her people. Fortunately, Skanda-gupta proved equal to the formid- 
able task. Where he met the Hunas we cannot say, but there is no 
doubt that he inflicted such a crushing defeat upon them that for 
nearly half a century, or perhaps even more, they never dared to 
cross the Sindhu river and penetrate into the interior of India. It was 
a remarkable achievement, indeed, to secure India from the ravages 
of the Hiinas for more than fifty vears. The truth of this is brought 
home to us when we remember that, being foiled in their attempt 
against India, they turned towards Persia and, in a.p. 484, the king of 
Persia was defeated and killed, and the whole kingdom Jay prostrate 
before the barbarians. There is no doubt that India felt a great sense 
of relief at the news of the great victory of Skanda-gupta, and no 
wonder that the praise of the great monarch was sung all over the 
country by men as well as children. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the author of the Bhitart Pillar 
Ins. mentions Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Iliinas separatelv as a 
distinct event, after the fight with the Pushyamitras or the other 
enemies which was evidently concluded immediately after his father's 
death. It would therefore appear that the Htna invasion took place 
later in the reign of Skanda-gupta. But there is one circumstance 
which goes against this view. In the Junagadh Ins. (No. 26) occurs a 
verse, somewhat mutilated, which has been translated as_ fcllows: 
‘Whose (i.e. Skanda-gupta’s) fame, moreover, even (his) enemies, in 
the countries of the Mlechchhas. .. having (their) pride broken down 
to the very root, announce with the words “verily the victory has 
been achieved by him.”’70 This clearly means that Skanda-gupta 
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utterly routed some Mlechchha hordes, who were seized with a terror 
of his name even though they lived in their own country, outside 
India. The description suits the Hinas very well, and in the absence 
of any evidence that Skanda-gupta had to fight with other non-Indian 
outlandish (Mlechchha) tribes, we may take the passage in the 
Junagadh Ins. to refer to the Hinas. But in that case the war with 
the Hinas must be placed before 138 c.£., the date of the inscrip- 
tion, and most probably before 136 c.z., the date of the appointment 
of Parnadatta as the governor of Surashtra before which the victory 
is said to have been achieved. This would mean that the Hunas had 
invaded India probably even before the death of Kumara-gupta I. 
One is then naturally tempted to ask whcther this is not the great 
calamity that shook the very foundations of the Gupta Empire to 
which pointed and repeated references arc made in the Bhitari Pillar 
Ins. This would admirably suit the whole tenor of that record, except, - 
as noted above, the mention of the Hina war as a separate event 
after the other incidents. But it is not unlikely that the other wars 
mentioned in that inscription were sequel to the Htina invasion. 
Thus we may presume that while Kumiara-gupta I died, Skanda- 
gupta was engaged in fight with the IIunas far away from the capital 
citv, and taking advantage of this situation his rival claimants or the 
Pushyamitras raised the standard of revolt. But fortunately the cam- 
paige against the Htnas was soon over, and having returned with 
1is victorious army Skanda-gupta seized the throne without much 
difficulty after defeating his rivals. The only other alternative to this 
hypothesis is to regard the Mlechchhas, mentioned in the Junagadh 
Ins., as distinct from the Hiinas, and to take them to refer to some 
tribes like the Pushyamitras. But this is far less satisfactory. On the 
whole, we shall not probably be far wrong if we regard the Htna 
invasion as the main, if not the sole, source of troubles that brought 
the Gupta family on the verge of ruin, and sorely tried the abilities 
of Skanda- gupta at the very beginning of his memorable career. 
Some echoes of Skanda-gupta’s great victory over the Hinas may 
perhaps be traced in Indian literature. The Chandra Vydkarana™! 
illustrates the use of the imperfect tense by the sentence ‘Ajayad- 
Jato (or Gupto) Hunan’ ‘The Gupta (or Jato) conquered the Hiinas’. 
If we accept the reading Gupta we may undoubtedly take the pas- 
sage as a reference to Skanda-gupta’s victory. But others take the 
word Jato and its variants Japto or Jarto as the name of a people,72 
and identify them with the Jaths.73 In that case the passage can be 
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hardly taken to refer to Skanda-gupta except on the fantastic suppo- 
sition that the Guptas were Jaths.74 

The Kathasaritsigara has preserved a story of Vikramaditya, son 
of king Mahendraditya of Ujjain. It is said that he succeeded to the. 
throne on his father’s abdication and inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Mlechchhas who were overrunning the earth. As Mahendraditya 
and Vikramaditya were the titles assumed respectively by Kumara- 
gupta I and Skanda-gupta, it has been suggested that the story has 
preserved the memory of Skanda-gupta’s victory over the Hunas.75 


(iii) Reign of Skanda-gupta 

The assumption of the title Vikramaditya was undoubtedly justified 
by the great achievements of Skanda-gupta. Although we do not 
know full details of his military campaigns, the inscriptions testify to 
his great military talents tested in many battles. The continual stress 
of the wars led to heavy drain on his finances and this is reflected by 
his coins. His gold coins are few in number in comparison with those 
of his predecessors, and some of them, but not the heavicr coins, 
reveal depreciation in the purity of gold. But any conclusion about 
the state of the empire from this fact alone is unwarranted.76 

But in spite of troubles and difficulties he maintained intact the 
vast empire inherited by him.77 Even the distant Kathiawar Penin- 
sula, which once formed the dominions of the Saka Satraps, was now 
ruled by his governor Parnadatta. A long inscription (No. 26), 
engraved by the orders of this official on a large granite boulder near 
the modern town of Junagadh, throws interesting light on the life 
and reign of Skanda-gupta. It refers to the selection of Skanda-gupta 
by the goddess of sovereignty and his defeat of the Mlechchhas, as 
noted above. His next task, we are told, was to appoint the gover- 
nors of all provinces. In this connection special emphasis is laid on 
the post of governor of Surashtra, and we have a long list of quali- 
fications which must be possessed by him in order to bear the heavy 
burden. Whether this was introduced merely by way of eulogizing 
Pamadatta, who alone was found suitable for the post, or any special 
importance attached to the border province of Surdshtra in view of 


74 Jayaswal in JBORS, XIX, 115-16. 

75 CGD, xlix. 

76 EHI, 311. Cf. Goyal, op. cit., 286, n. 5. 

77 Allan thinks that towards the end of the reign of Skanda-gupta, or early in that 
of his successor, the greater part of the Gupta dominions in the west was lost to the 
dynasty. This view is based on the scarcity of Skanda-gupta’s silver coins with the 
Garuda reverse type in comparison with those of Kumara-gupta I, and the absence 
of similar coins of his successors (CGD, xlix). No definite conclusion is possible on 
the basis of coins alone and the point has been discussed later in the light of other 
evidences available. 
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the Hina invasion or fight with the Mlechchhas it is difficult to say. 
Similarly, we do not know whether the ‘appointment of governors of 
all provinces’ is merely a poetic description of an ordinary routine 
duty, or conveys the idea of a recent political upheaval which left 
the various provinces in unsettled conditions. This is not an unlikely 
view if we accept the theory of a disputed succession or civil war at 
the beginning of Skanda-gupta’s reign. ; 

Parnadatta, the newly appointed governor of the “Western region’, 
viz Surashtra, appointed his son Chakrapalita as the magistrate of 
the city, which was presumably the capital and stood near modern 
Junagadh. The same boulder on which this inscription is cugraved 
also contains the famous rock-edicts of Asoka and an inscription of 
Rudradaman. From the latter we learn that the city was known in 
ancient days as Girinagara which is now preserved in Girnar, the 
name of the hill. 

The inscriptions on the boulder at Girnar enable us to trace the 
history of an irrigation reservoir for nearly 800 ycars. We learn from 
the inscription of Rudradaman that the reservoir, known as Sudar- 
sana lake, was formed by building an embankment across the gorge 
near the boulder on which the inscriptions are cngraved. It was first 
constructed by Chandragupta Maurya and improved by Asoka. In 
the year a.p. 150 the Jake burst on account of excessive rain, but the 
embankment was rebuilt, three times stronger, by Rudradaman. But 
the dam burst again, in the year 186 c.r. (A.D. 455-56). The inscrip- 
tion of Parnadatta gives a graphic account of the calamity and the 
measures adopted by his son Chakrapalita to repair the irrigation 
lake. In the ‘year 137 c.g. (a.p. 456-57) he ‘made an immeasurable 
expenditure of wealth and built an embankment, a hundred cubits 
in all in length, and sixty and eight in breadth, and seven (?) men’s 
height in elevation...’ The same Chakrapalita also built a temple of 
Vishnu in the year 188 c.£. (a.v. 457-58) when presumably this inscrip- 
tion was set up to commemorate the great achicvement. 

The Junagadh inscription of Parnadatta is a reminder that after 
nearly seven hundred years since the days of the Mauryas, an official 
appointed by the king of distant Pataliputra was ruling over the 
Kathiawar Peninsula in his name. Once more’ a royal] writ passed 
current from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. It also -tells us 
that in spite of the stress and storm caused by the wars the govern- 
ment was fully alive to the civic needs of the people. The promptness 
with which the repair was done at an enormous expense speaks 
highly of the efficiency and resources of even the most remote 
provincial government. 

While the Junagadh inscription of Parnadatta holds out before us 
the picture of a peaceful, prosperous, and stable empire of vast 
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dimensions, shortly after the accession of Skanda-gupta, a brief 
record of another governor, in West Malwa, conveys an altogether 
different view. It is an inscription (No. 31) found at Mandasor and 
mentions Chandra-gupta II and his son Govinda-gupta in terms 
already quoted (p. 65). It then refers to Vayurakshita, the general of 
Govinda-gupta, and the former's son Dattabhata, the general of king 
Prabhakara. The object of the inscription is to record some construc- 
tions by Dattabhata in Samvat 524 (a.p. 467-68). As the last known 
date of Skanda-gupta is c.E. 148 (a.v. 467-68) the record probably 
belongs to his reign. Yet it is curious that reference is made to the 
past kings Chandra-gupta II and Govinda-gupta, but not to Skanda- 
gupta, the reigning king. 

As already noted above, another inscription from Mandasor (No. 
92) specifically states that a temple built in a.p. 436 was damaged by 
other kings and repaired in a.p. 473. This indicates a troublesome 
state of things in this region between a.p. 436 and 473. 

It is not unreasonable to Hold therefore that W. Malwa broke off 
from the Gupta Empire under Govinda-gupta, as E. Malwa probably 
did under Ghatotkacha-gupta. But, as noted above, Skanda-gupta put 
an end to all these revolts. Evidently, there was probable recrudes- 
cence of troubles in W. Malwa towards the verv end of Skanda- 
gupta’s reign. In this connection we may refer to the claim made in 
the Vakataka records that king Narendrasena’s commands were 
obeved by the lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava. Although the date 
of the Vakataka king Narendrasena is not known with certaintv, he is 
regarded by many as a contemporary of Skanda-gupta.78 If this view 
be accepted we may perhaps connect the invasion of Narendrasena 
with the troubles in Malwa. Fither his invasion created the local 
troubles, or the disaffection of the local chiefs induced him to attack 
Malwa. In either case Skanda-gupta’s empire must have undergone a 
severe convulsion towards the close of his reign. But it does not seem 
that Narendrasena secured any permanent gain. His invasion must 
have been in the nature of a raid, if it took place at all in the reign 
of Skanda-gupta, who probably soon restored peace in this region. 

Except this verv doubtful instance we have no evidence that the 
‘tranquil reign of Skanda-gupta, the lord of hundred kings’ as described 
in an inscription (No. 27) dated a.p. 460-61, was seriouslv disturbed. 
Perhaps he left the vast empire in peace and security when he died 
in or shortly after a.v. 467. 


78 Cf. Ch. VII. 
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1 THE IMPERIAL CRISIS 


THE WIsTORY OF THE GupTas after the death of Skanda-gupta is 
shrouded in a thick veil of obscurity. Numbers of rulers are known, in 
some cases with dates, but they cannot be arranged in any genea- 
logical and chronological order which is free from difficulties. 
IIypothetical schemes that received ,the general approbation of 
scholars have been upset by recent discoverics which have created 
more problems than they have solved. All that is possible, therefore, 
in the present state of our knowledge, is to present all the known 
facts, indicate the problems that confront us, and suggest what 
appears to have been the most probable course of events.1 . 

Four royal seals (Nos. 35, 41, 44, 46), found amid the ruins of 
Nalanda, and one discovered long ago at Bhitari (No. 34) give the 
following genealogy of Gupta kings. 


Kumiara-gupta = Anantadevi 


Puru-gupta = Chandradevi 


Budha-gupta Narasimha-gupta = Mitradevi 


Kumara-gupta 
| 
Vishnu-gupta 


1 There is a vast literature on the subject among which the following may be 
specially mentioned: 
(a) R. C. Majumdar in JPASB, XVII, 249 (where all previous references are 
given); JUPHS, XVIII, 70; IC, X, 172-73. 
(b) N. Das Gupta in B. C. Law, Vol. I, 617. 
(c) A. Ghosh in JHQ, XIX, 119. 
(d) D. C. Sircar in THO, XIX, 272. 
For the latest view on the subject cf. Goyal whose views are summed up in the 
genealogical table (op. cit., 402). 
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These seals do not refer to Skanda-gupta, though we know definitely 
that he ascended the throne the very year in which Kumara-gupta I 
died, and ruled till at least s.p. 467-68. The first problem, therefore, 
that faces us, is the position of Piru-gupta vis-a-vis Skanda-gupta. All 
the three possible alternatives have been suggested by different 
scholars, viz that he is identical with Skanda-gupta,? that-he ascended 
the throne immediately after his father’s death but was ousted by 
Skanda-gupta within a few months, and lastly that he secured the 
throne after Skanda-gupta’s death either by removing the legitimate 
heir or by normal rules of succession, if Skanda-gupta died without 
anv male issue.3 Each of these has weighty arguments to support it, 

and none has anv decided advantage over the rest. A few gold coins 
with the name Piru, and therefore ascribed to Piru-gupta, were 

advanced as the chief argument against the identity of Puru-gupta 
and Skanda-gupta. For although a king may have two names, as 
Chandra-gupta II certainly had, it is very unlikely that he would 
issue coins under different names. But it has been pointed out that 
the two letters read as Piiru are really Budha4 and these coins must 
have, therefore, been issued by Budha-gupta and not Putru-gupta. 
The principal objection against the proposed identity thus falls to the 
ground, but the use of two different names of the same king in official 
documents5 must also be regarded as very unusual. Chandra-gupta II 
is no doubt referred to both as Chandra-gupta and Deva-gupta in 
the Vakataka records, but in the official Gupta records he is always 
called Chandra-gupta. 

2 This has recently been strongly supported by Krishna Deva (EI, XXVI, 235) 
on the authority of the Mafijusri-mila-kalpa, This late Buddhist work, however, cannot 


be regarded as of much historical value. Krishna Deva’s views have been ably con- 
troverted by Jagannath (BV, VIII, 7). 

3 A fourth possibility was suggested by Dr. R. G. Basak (EI, XV, 113), viz that 
there were two branehes of the Gupta dynasty ruling concurrently in different parts 
after Kumara-gupta. This theory of the partition of the Gupta Empire, as well as late 
Dr. N. K. Bhattasali’s theory that Piru-gupta succeeded Bhanu-gupta about a.p. 511 
(Eastern Bengal Notes and Queries, Second series, No. 11, pp. 50 ff) are no longer 
entertained by any scholar. 

4 IC, I, 691. I had the legend photographed from a plaster of Paris cast of the 
coin and then magnified. I have no doubt that the first letter is Bu as it is a closed 
square. The second letter cannot be read definitely as either ‘ra’ or ‘dha’ but appears 
more like the latter. The reading ‘Budha’ therefore appears more reasonable. The late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji said that the name ‘Pura’ was clearly written on some coins in 
possession of Rai Bahadur Radhakrishna Jalan of Patna. I examined the gold coins 
which the Raf Bahadur sent me at my request and found no such coins. A friend of 
mine who also examined the whole collection at Patna assures me that no such coins 
are there. The name Budha is, however, quite clear on a gold coin recently acquired 
by the Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 

S The name Piiru-gupta not only occurs in royal seals, but also in the so-called Bihar 
Stone Pillar Inscription of Skanda-gupta (IC, X, 170). 
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The answer to the question whether Ptru-gupta ascended the 
throne before or after Skanda-gupta depends largely upon our view 
of the political situation immediately after the death of Kumira- 
gupta 1. If we accept the hypothesis that there was a disputed suc- 
cession and a civil war, Piiru-gupta must be regarded as the most 
likely rival candidate by defeating whom Skanda-gupta soon seized 
the kingdom. That would explain why the descendants of Pttru-gupta 
who ultimately secured the coveted throne regarded Skanda-gupta 
as a usurper and omitted his name from the genealogical list.6 

Our decision in this respect must also be largely influenced bv the 
view we take about king Kum§ra-gupta who is known from an 
inscription dated 154 (a.n. 473-74). It is no doubt very tempting to 
identifv him with Kum§ara-gupta, son of Narasimha-gupta. But there 
are difficulties. Budha-gupta, in all reasonable probability, ruled, 
either before Narasimha-gupta, or after his grandson Vishnu-gupta, 
for otherwise, apart from serious incongruities,”? we have to assume 
an irregular succession which, though not impossible, cannot be 
regarded as a normal state of things, on which alone, as far as 
practicable, our hypothesis should be based. Therefore, if we identifv 
the two Kumira-guptas, the reigns of Narasimha-gupta, his son, and 
grandson must all be accommodated during the ten vears or Jess that 
intervened between the death of Skanda-gupta and the accession of 
Budha-eupta. This difficultv would be still further increased if we 
regard Puru-gupta also as having ruled after Skanda-gupta. For in 
that case four generations of rulers would have to be squeezed in a 
period of less than ten years. Thus the identification of Kumira- 
gupta, who ruled in a.p. 473-74, with the son of Narasimha-gupta 
practically precludes the possibility of Puru-gupta having succeeded 
Skanda- -gupta. But even apart from this, the proposed identitv in- 
volves serious difficulties as mentioned above and _ has little to 
commend itself. 

As already noted, it mav be Ie ‘gitimately deduced from the 

Mandasor Inscription (No. 52) that the reigning king in a.p. 473 was 
Kumiara-gupta, and he mav be easilv identified with the king who 
issned the inscription in a.p. 473-74. The last known date of Skanda- 
gupta is a.D. 467-68 and it is not unlikely that he ruled for a few years 
more. Thus the most reasonable conclusion seems to be to regard 
Kumara-gupta of a.p. 473-74 as his successor. As Budha-gupta is 
known to have been on the throne in a.p. 476-77 he mav be reason- 
ably presumed to be the successor of this Kumara- -gupta. On_ this 


6 If we assume that Piru-gupta was on the throne for a very shart time, it would 
satisfactorily explain the absence of his coins. For, it would take some time before 
the coins of the new king could be minted and largely circulated. * 

7 These have been discussed by me in JUPHS, XVIII, 71. 
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basis we may provisionally reconstruct the history of the period 
somewhat as follows. 

Kumara-gupta I had at least two sons Puru-gupta and Skanda- 
gupta. The former was born of his chief queen and, as such, regarded 
himself as the legitimate heir to the throne. But the latter was pro- 
bably senior in age and undoubtedly possessed greater ability, spe- 
cially as a general. Towards the end of Kumi§ra-gupta’s reign a 
foreign enemy, probably the Hinas, threatened the frontiers of the 
empire and Skanda-gupta was sent against them. With great difficulty 
Skanda-gupta completely routed them, but in the meantime his father 
died and Puru-gupta ascended the throne. Skanda-gupta, with the 
victorious army at his back, had probably little difficultv in defeating 
him and suppressing other rebellious chiefs who took advantage of 
the situation to declare their independence. Having thus averted a 
great crisis in the historv of the Imperial family Skanda-gupta 
ascended the throne and ruled till about a.p. 470. 

He was succeeded by Kum§ara-gupta II who was not destined to 
rule Jong. If he were a son of Skanda-gupta, we must assume that 
either he died young without leaving anv heir, or was violently 
removed from the throne by Budha-gupta. But it is also not unlikely 
that Kumara-gupta IT was the son of Piru-gupta8 and’ successfully 
revived the claims of his father. In any case, after about five years’ 
rule he was succeeded hy Budha-gupta, son of Piru-gupta, some time 
about a.p. 475. 


2 BUDHA-GUPTA 


Nothing proves more strikingly how strong were the foundations 
of the Gupta Empire than that it had survived the terrible shocks it 
had sustained after the death of the two kings bearing the name 
Kumiara-gupta. It certainly did not come out of the ordeal absolutely 
unscathed or without any scratch, but the huge imperial] structure 
remained intact with all its paraphernalia. The foundations might 
have been shaken, but that was invisible to the eye. To all outward 
appearances the Gupta Empire remained, as it was before, stretching 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea, and its frontiers were 
respected even by the barbarian Hiinas. 

Only six inscriptions of Budha-gupta are so far known to us. These 
and other contemporary records give us a fair idea of the empire in 
the last quarter of the fifth centurv a.p. which is almost entirely 
covered by the reign of Budha-gupta. 

An inscription (No. 36) found at Samath which records the dedi- 
cation of a Buddhist image in the year a.p. 476-77 describes Budha- 


8 For some arguments in favour of this assumption cf. IC, X, 172. 
H-4 
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gupta as ruling the earth. But beyond such general eulogy we do not 
gct any historical information from this private record, except, of 
course, the date, which is so far the earliest that we know of Budha- 
gupta. Two copper-plate grants (Nos. 38, 40) of Budha-gupta have 
been found in Damodarpur in N. Bengal, one of which is dated in 
A.D. 482-83. These inform us that Pundravardhana-bhukti or N. Berr- 
gal was ruled bv his governors Brahmadatta and Javadatta. As the 
Gupta officials often enjoyed hereditary posts,9 it may be easilv 
imagined that these two governors belonged to the family of 
Chirata-datta who governed the same province during the reign of 
Kumira-eupta T (p. 69) and is known from two grants dated a.p. 433 
and 447. All the four land-grants closely resemble one another, 
showing the unbroken continuity of administration during the long 
interval filled by the reigns of no less than five different kings. One 
significant change must, however, be noted. The governors, in the 
davs of Kumara-gupta I, were called simply Uparika, but in Budha- 
gupta’s time they were styled Uparika-Mahdrdja. 


Another governor, Surasmichandra, was governing the tcrritorv 
between the rivers Narmada and the Yamuna. Not only had he the 
title Maharaja, but even his subordinate Maéatrivishnu, who was 
apparently the local governor of the district round Eran (Saugor dis- 
trict, M.P.), enjoved the same title.10 

Further west, the Kathiitwar Peninsula was being govemed by the 
members of the Maitraka family who were destined ere long to found 
a long-lived ruling dvnastv, with Valabhi as their capital. We have 
no positive record of Budha-gupta’s suzerainty in this region, as we 
have in the cases of Bengal, Central India, and Malwa. But the 
records of the Valabhi rulers leave no doubt that thev recognized the 
suzerainty of Budha-gupta. As this point is not generally recognized 
by scholars!1t we may discuss it in some detail. 


The earliest land-grant of the Maitrakas, issued by Mahdraja 
Dronasimha in 183 c.x. (a.p. 502-3)12 begins with the simple phraseo- 
logy acknowledging the authority of the suzerain lord (Parama- 
bhattaéraka), whose name is not mentioned. It is not till 23 years later 
that we come across, for the first time, the historical preamble,15 
which is repeated in the subsequent grants. It begins by saying that 


Y A minister of Chandra-gupta says that the position he held was acquired by 
hereditary déscent (Ins. No. 10). The son of a minister of Chandra-gupta II became 
a minister of Kumara-gupta (Ins. No. 18). General Bhatarka of Valabhi was succeeded 
by his son Dharasena. There are other instances also. 

10 Cf. Ins. No, 89. 

11 Cf. e.g. PHAI, 489-90, Mirashi in IHQ, XXI, 81, 

12 EI, XVII, 17. *s 

18 EI, XI, 106. 
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in the lineage of the Maitrakas was born thé general (sendpatt) 
Bhatakka (called Bhatarka in later grants) who obtained the glory of 
rovalty by the strength of the array of devoted hereditary servants 
and friends. His son was the general (send@pati) Dharasena. His 
younger brother was the Maharaja Dronasimha whose anointment to 
the kingdom was performed by the paramount sovereign in person. 
His younger brother Mahdsimanta Maharaja Dhruvasena, who medi- 
‘ tated on the feet of the paramount lord, issued the grant in the vear 
A.D. 525-26. 

The Valabhi records show that during the last quarter of the fifth 
century A.D. Bhatarka, a general of the army, became the governor of 
Surashtra, probably in succession to Parnadatta (p. 75). He was 
succeeded bv his son Dharasena, as was the normal practice in Gupta 
times. Neither Bhatarka nor Dharasena assumed independence, and 
styled themselves simply as general. Dronasimha, the younger brother 
of Dharasecna, was consecrated as a feudatory ruling chief by the 
Emperor in person, and assumed the title Maharaja. The title, as well 
as the allegiance to the Emperor, was continued by the next ruler 
Dhruvasena I, whose known dates range from a.p. 526 to 545. After 
that the Valabhi grants do not contain the phrase acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Emperor. 

No doubt can possibly be entertained that the Paramabhattaraka 
to whom the rulers of Valabhi owed allegiance was the Gupta 
Emperor.!4 As Dronasimha ruled in a.p. 502, his two predecessors 
may be regarded as having flourished during the reign of Budha- 
gupta. Whether the Emperor who anointed Dronasimha was Budha- 
gupta or his successor cannot be determined, but it is certain that up 
to the verv end of Budha-gupta’s reign the Gupta suzerainty was 
acknowledged, both in theory and practice, by the Maitraka rulers 
of Valabhi. 

The absence of any reference to the Emperor's name_ perhaps 
indicates the growing influence of the Maitraka rulers, and the con- 
siderable decline in the power and prestige of the Gupta Emperors in 
Surashtra, since the days of Skanda-gupta. A similar phenomenon is 
observed in the case of the feudal principality ruled over bv 
Maharaja Hastin. Four copper-plate grants (Nos. 53-56) of this ruler, 
ranging in date between a.p. 476 and 517, begin with the date follow- 
ed by the phrase, ‘in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta 
kings’. Were, again, the name of the Gupta Emperor is not mentioned, 
but there can be no doubt that Hastin acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Budha-gupta. Maharaja Hastin is said to have been born in the 
family of Nripati-Parivrajaka (king-ascetic) Sugarman, and hence the 


14 Cf. IC, V, 409-10. / 
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roval family is referred to by modern scholars as the Parivrajaka, 
though the name is not used as a familv designation bv Hastin or his 
son, The Parivrajaka kingdom must have comprised the modem 
Nagod State in the Baghelkhand division of Central India and the 
region round it. 


Although the name of the Gupta Emperor is not mentioned, the 
date of Maharaja Hastin shows that he acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Budha-gupta.15 IIis three immediate ancestors are named in his 
grant with the title of Maharaja, and they mav all be taken as feudal 
chiefs of the Gupta Empcrors. Perhaps the Gupta supremacy was 
established in this region by Samudra-gupta and continued ever 
since without any break. 


Contiguous to the Parivrajaka kingdom Jav another with Uchcha- 
kalpa as the capital. A record on a stone pillar at Bhumara (No. 59), 
about 9 miles to the north-west of Uchahara (or Ufichahra) in Nagod, 
shows that it marked the boundary between the two kingdoms. King 
Javanatha, whose son Sarvanatha was a contemporary of Maharaja 
Ifastin, issued grants without any reference to any overlord, but he 
and his four immediate ancestors are all stvled MahGrdja. The two 
copper-plate grants of Javanitha (Nos. 60-61) bear the dates 174 and , 
177. These years are gencrally referred to the Gupta Era, though 
some are inclined to refer them to the Kalachuri Era.16 If we accept 
the former view, Javanitha would be a contemporary of Budha- 
gupta, But as the grants contain no reference to any allegiance to the 
Guptas, we cannot sav whether Javanatha acknowledged the 
suzcrainty of Budha-gupta or not. It is held by some scholars that 
Vvighra, the father of Javanatha, is identical with the ruler of the 
same name who is known from two inscriptions to have been a feuda- 
tory of the Vakataka ruler Prithivishena.17 They accordingly regard 
Javanatha and his son also as feudatories of the Vakatakas. It is sug- 
gested that the first three Uchchakalpa rulers were feudatories of the 
Guptas, but’ on account of the invasion of the Vdkdataka ruler 
Narendrasena, Vyaghra transferred his allegiance to the Vakatakas in 


15 A number of silver coins with the legend Sri Rana Hasti (Smt Rana Hasti?) have 
been found in Rajputaéna, at Kanauj, and a few other places in the Uttar Pradesh 
(CCIM, 118). Mr. R. D. Banerji thinks that these coins were issued by the Parivrajaka 
Maharaja Hastin (AIG, 63). But this attribution is douhtful. The find-places of the 
coins are outside the dominions ried over by Hastin, and they certainly do not 
resemble any of the Gupta types which were used by the Hiinas, Maukharis and other 
powers that rose on the break-up of the Gupta Empire. It may also be considered 
whether Rana-Hasti does not refer to the elephant which {ts depicted on the reverse, 
rather than to Rana Hastin, as V. A. Smith construes it (CCIM, 118). 

16 CI, XXIII, 171. 

17 Cf. Chapter VII. 
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the second half of the fifth century a.p.18 The uncertainty of the date 
of Narendrasena has been mentioned above, and so far as the history 
of the Vakatakas is known, it is doubtful if they could maintain their 
hold on the Uchchakalpa kingdom when the region practically sur- 
rounding it on all sides acknowledged the supremacy of the Guptas. 
It is, therefore, probable, though by no means certain, that the 
Uchchakalpa kingdom also formed a part of Budha-gupta’s empire. 

The absence of any reference to the Gupta Emperor in the land- 
grants of the Uchchakalpa kings is regarded as the chief objection to 
the view that they were feudatories of the Guptas. The same objec- 
tion, however, applies equally well to the other view which takes 
them to be feudatories of the Vakatakas, for no reference to the 
latter occurs in their land-grants. This objection, however, loses much 
force when we remember that there are several other cases where 
allegiance to the Guptas has almost certainly to be admitted even 
without any clear reference to it. 

The first is the Paharpur copper-plate (No. 37) dated a.v. 478-79 
issued from Pundravardhana. This city (and province) is definitely 
known from the grants of Kumara-gupta I and Budha-gupta to have 
been ruled by their governors. Yet in this grant no reference is made 
to Budha-gupta or even to Gupta sovereignty. Only there is a pass- 
ing reference to the merit accruing to the Parama-bhattaraka from 
the pious grant. 

Secondly, there are two copper-plates!9 of Maharaja Lakshmana, 
issued from Jayapura, in the year 158 which has been referred to the 
Gupta Era. The findspots of the plates and the identification of a 
place-name contained thercin indicate the region near Allahabad to 
have been the territory ruled over by Lakshmana. It is difficult to 
believe that this kingdom lay outside the Gupta Empire. 

Thirdly, we have two copper-plates of Maharaja Subandhu whose 
capital was Mahishmati on the Narmada.20 One of the grants is 
dated in the year 167 which is generally referred to the Gupta Era 
though some scholars suggest Kalachuri Era instead.?! If it is referred 


18 EI, XXIII, 173. 

19 El, H, 864; ASIAR, 1936-37, 88. 

20 El, XIX, 261; IHQ, XXI, 81. 

21 Mirashi refers this date and the years 67 and 107 of the grants of Scdmiddsa and 
Bhulunda (EI, XV, 286) to the Kalachuri Era, though all these are generally refered 
to the Gupta Era. His principal argument is that if Svamidasa, Bhulunda, and Subandhu 
‘were the feudatories of the Guptas, it looks strange that unlike other feudatories, they 
do not name their suzerain.” But the examples quoted above take away much of the 
force of this argument. The findspots of the grants of Svamidasa and Bhulunda are 
not known, and hence we cannot be quite sure if they were feudatories of the Guptas. 
But the epithet Perama-bhattéraka-padanudhydta seems to indicate this possibility, 
for no one other than a Gupta Emperor is known to have been referred to in this 
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to the Gupta Era, Subandhu would be a contemporary of Budha- 

upta, one of whose provinces or feudal States is said to have extended 
from the Yamuna to the Narmada river. As such we should take 
Subandhu of Mahishmati also as one of his feudatories. It may be 
noted in passing that if the date is referred to the Kalachuri Era, 
Subandhu’s date would fall in the early part of Kumara-gupta’s rejgn. 
It is difficult to believe that Subandhu was an independent chief at 
that time, and yct no reference is made to Gupta sovereignty. 


The first grant mentioned above clearly shows that the absence of 
any express reference to the Gupta sovereignty, or to any suzerain 
power, need not necessarily imply that the State in question was 
independent or did not acknowledge the suzerainty of Budha-gupta. 
Thus the Uchchakalpa rulers as well as kings Lakshmana and 
Subandhu may all be regarded as feudatory to the Guptas. There are 
thus no good grounds to believe that the Gupta Empire had suffered 
appreciably in extent since the days of Skanda-gupta and we may 
reasonably hold that Budha-gupta’s suzerainty was acknowledged 
from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. This is in full accord with 
the fact that he was the last Gupta Emperor to assume the title of 
Vikramaditya. 

There is, however, no doubt that the power and prestige of the 
Gupta Emperors showed visible signs of decline. The assumption of 
the title Maharaja by the governors of Bengal, Malwa, and Surashtra, 
and only vague references to Gupta sovereignty in the grants of the 
Parivrajaka Mahdrajas all clearly point out in this direction. In the 
case of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi we can clearly trace the 
different stages in the process of this decline, and perhaps the same 
thing is true of many other provinces. 

The coins of Budha-gupta also reflect the decline that set in in the 
Gupta Empire. His gold coins are very rare,22 and he discontinued 
issuing the type of silver coins current in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Budha-gupta’s reign thus ushered in the first stage of decay. The 
imperial structure remained intact, but its vitality was weakened by 
the fatal tendency to local autonomy which slowly but steadily 
gathered force among the provincial satraps and feudatory rulers. 
Allegiance was still paid to the suzerain, but the sense of imperial 
unity was subordinated either to local patriotism and narrow regional 


way in that age. On the same ground Rudradasa, who issued a grant in the year 117, 
bearing close resemblance in many details to those of Svamidasa and Bhulunda, may 
also be regarded as a feudatory of the Guptas. For Mirashi’s view cf. ABORI, XXV, 
159 (which also gives an account of the grant of Rudradasa), PIHC, VII, 62 and JHQ, 
XXI, 79. For further discussion of his view cf. IHQ, XXII, 64; XXIII, 156, 


22 Cé&. n, 4 above. 
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interests or to selfish ambition and love of power. As we have seen, 
Samudra-gupta laid down the policy by which the independent 
States were integrated into a vast empire through different stages. 
Now the reverse process set in, and different parts of the empire 
started on the long journey towards their cherished goal of indepen- 
dence, travelling along different routes and passing through different 
stages. There is nothing to show that Budha-gupta was in any: way 
specially responsible for this. The Gupta Empire followed the way of 
all empires, not only in India but also outside it, though some histori- 
cal incidents such as the Htina inroads, civil war, or the Vakataka 
invasion might have hastened the process. 

As noted above, the earliest known date of Budha-gupta is a.p. 476- 
77. Some of his coins bear the date 175 (a.p. 494-95), but on others the 
decimal figure of the date may be doubtfully read as 80 while the 
unit figure cannot be read with certainty.23 The date of these coins 
may therefore be anything between 180 and 189 (a.p. 500-9). Some 
scholars have referred to a passage in Skanda-Puradna according to 
which Budha-gupta was ruling in a.p. 499.24 On the whole we may 
regard Budha-gupta as having died about a.p. 500. 


38. VAINYA-GUPTA AND BHANU-GUPTA 


According to the official genealogy of the Gupta Emperors, sup- 
plied by the royal seals, Narasimha-gupta, the brother of Budha- 
gupta, his son Kumara-gupta (III), and grandson Vishnu-gupta ruled 
in an unbroken line of succession (p. 78). If, for reasons stated above 
(p. 80), we have been correct in our assumption that Budha-gupta 
preceded Narasimha-gupta on the throne, we would normally expect 
that he was succeeded by Narasimha-gupta, and the latter by his son 
and grandson. But this view can hardly be reconciled with the fact 
that at least two kings, Vainya-gupta and Bhanu-gupta, are known to 
have ruled in the first decade of the sixth century a.v. We must 
therefore discuss their position before continuing the history of the 
main line. 

A copper-plate (No. 45) found at Gunaighar, about 18 miles to the 
north-west of Comilla (East Bengal), records a gift of land by 
Maharaja Vainya-gupta from the camp of victory at Kripura in the 
current Gupta year 188 (a.p. 506).25 The grant was made at the in- 
stance of his vassal Maharaja Rudra-datta, and the Dittaka (Royal 
Messenger) was Mahdaraja Vijayasena who possessed several official 


23 IA, XVIII, 227. . 

24 PAIOC, VII, 576. 

25 Normally the Gupta year would correspond to a.p. 507 (S.1.2, p. 340), but accord- 
ing to the calculation of K, B. Pathak the date is equivalent to 13 December, a.p. 506 
(THQ, VI, 47). 
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titles of high distinction and had several Kumdra@matyas under him. 
All these indicate that though styled only a Mahdraja, Vainya-gupta 
occupied an almost independent position and a high rank and power. 
This is confirmed by the discovery that a class of gold coins, hitherto 
attributed'to an otherwise unknown king Chandra-gupta III Dvadasa- 
ditya, were really issued by Vainya-gupta, the two letters vai and 
nya being till then wrongly read as Cha and dra.26 Lastly, a small 
fragment of a seal (No. 46) of Vainya-gupta has been found at 
Nalanda. It shows that all his ancestors had names ending in Gupta 
and that his mother was a Mahddevi. What is more interesting, he 
is given the epithet parama-bhagavata which was borne by many 
Gupta Emperors from the time of Chandra-gupta II, though in the 
Gunaighar grant he is called a devotee of Mahadeva. 

There is thus no doubt that Vainya-gupta belonged to the Imperial 
Gupta family. It is unfortunate that in the Nalanda seal we just miss 
the proper name of his father, though the concluding part ‘Gupta’ is 
still extant. But there seems to be a trace of u-kara just before the 
name-ending Gupta, and it is very likely that the missing name of 
Vainya-gupta’s father is Puru-gupta.2’ In that case, it is probable that 
Vainya-gupta was at first appointed a provincial governor of Bengal 
by Budha-gupta, and then he ascended the imperial throne in or some 
time after a.p. 506.28 The date of the death of Budha-gupta has to 
be shifted accordingly. 

The history of Bhanu-gupta is more uncertain. He is known from 
a single inscription (No. 47) engraved on a stone pillar at Eran (Saugor 
district, M.P.). It mentions ‘the glorious Bhanu-gupta, the bravest 
man on the earth, a mighty king’, and then records that in the year 
A.D. 10-11 Goparaja, who came with him, ‘fought a very famous 
battle and died, and his wife accompanied him on to the funeral pyre’. 

It is evident that a famous battle was fought by Bhanu-gupta near 
about Eran. But we do not know the name of his adversary and the 
result of the battle. Nor have we any means to determine the exact 
status of Bhanu-gupta. He is called a raja, but the same epithet is 
expressly applied to Goparaja’s father and grandfather and, by 


26 IHQ, IX, 784. 

27 IHQ, XXIV, 67. 

28 This assumption is not free from difficulties. For, if Vainya-gupta had issued the 
Gunaighar plate while he was a govemor, it is strange that no refeience is made to 
the Emperor in the official record. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the Gunaighar 
grant was issued after Vainya-gupta had already ascended the throne. But in that case 
the title Maharaja is difficult to explain. We must hold either that it was inadvertently 
put for Mahdrdjadhirdja or that on account of Hiina invasions, or partition of the 
Empire (between Bhanu-gupta and Vainya-gupta), or other reasons, the Gupta king 
had to renounce the higher title for the time being. The latter view is, however, very 
unlikely, 
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implication, also to him. Except the name-ending Gupta, there is 
nothing to indicate that he was an independent ruler or a member of 
the Imperial Gupta family. No coin or seal of him has as yet come 
to light. For all we know, he might have been a general of the Gupta 
Emperor Vainya-gupta. As the Hunas are known to have occupied 
the region round Eran about this time, it is likely that Bhanu-gupta 
fought with them. Evidently he was defeated, for otherwise his victory 
would have been described in glowing terms. But this cannot be 
regarded as certain, for being of the nature of a memorial to Goparaja 
and his wife, it necd not have referred to subsequent events un- 
connected with them. 

If, as is generally assumed, Bhanu-gupta was a Gupta Emperor, it 
is more reasonable to hold that there was a partition of the Gupta 
Empire after the death of Budha-gupta—Vainya-gupta ruling in the 
east and Bhanu-gupta ruling in the west. The alternative view is to 
suppose that Vainya-gupta had a very short reign and was succceded 
by Bhanu-gupta. But so long as there is no clear evidence that 
Bhanu-gupta was a Gupta Emperor, we necd not indulge in any 
hypothetical discussion about his position in the Imperial family. He 
undoubtedly fought on behalf of the Gupta Empire, but most probab- 
ly as a general or a feudatory of Vainya-gupta, rather than as its 
suzerain lord. 

We may thus provisionally accept Vainya-gupta as the sole heir 
to Budha-gupta’s empire. This view is in accord with the fact that 
the Maitrakas of distant Kathiawar still recognized the suzerainty of 
the Gupta Empire. It is doubtful if even a nominal allegiance would 
have been paid to one who ruled over only a part of the Gupta 
dominions. 

Although we have no direct evidence, it may be presumed that 
Toramana, who was probably the leader of the Htinas, invaded the 
Gupta Empire during the rule of Vainya-gupta and had at least a 
temporary success. This follows from a comparison of two inscriptions 
found in two neighbouring temples at Eran, one of which (No. 39) is 
engraved on a stone pillar and the other (No. 68) on a colossal red 
sandstone statue of a Boar. Now, the first of these, dated a.p. 484-85, 
records the erection of a flag-staff (ie. the pillar on which it is 
engraved) by Maharaja Matrivishnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
vishnu and mentions Budha-gupta as the suzerain king. The second 
inscription records the building of the temple (in which the Boar 
stands) by Dhanyavishnu, the younger brother of the deceased 
Maharaja Matrivishnu in year 1, while the Mahdrdjadhiraja the 
glorious Toramana was governing the earth. These two records leave 
no doubt that some time after a.p. 484-85 Eran, which formed an 
integral part of the Gupta Empire since the days of Samudra-gupta, 
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passed into the hands of Toramana. As Dhanyavishnu was alive in 
A.D. 484-85 as well as at the time of Toramana’s conquest, the latter 
event most probably took place not later than a.p. 520 and perhaps 
much earlier, during the reign of Vainya-gupta. 

The Huna invasions will be dealt with in detail in Chapter IX. 
Here it will suffice to say that Toramana and his son Mihirakula were 
very powerful rulers and conquered a large part of North-western 
and Central India. But Mihirakula was defeated by two Indian rulers 
YaSodharman and Baladitya and after him the Huna power declined 
in India. 


4, NARASIMHA-GUPITA BALADITYA 
(i) Defeat of Mihirakula 


Baladitya, who defeated Mihirakula, may be identified with the 
Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta, son of Ptru-gupta (p. 80), for we 
know from his gold coins that he assumed the title Baladitya. In that 
case we should assume that Vainya-gupta was succeeded by 
Narasimha-gupta, probably his brother, some time about a.p. 515. 


Narasimha-gupta ascended the throne at a time when the Gupta 
Empire was beset by great perils. The successful invasion of Toramana 
had dealt a rude blow to its power and prestige. There was probably 
also an invasion by the Vakataka king Harishena who claims to have 
exercised political authority over Malava, Gujarat and other countries. 
But as his date is not known with certainty, we cannot say when he 
invaded the Gupta Empire. Then followed the invasions of Toramana’s 
son Mihirakula which threatened the very existence of the Gupta 
Empire. 

Mihirakula established his authority in the Gwalior region as we 
know from an inscription (No. 69) dated in the 15th year of his 
reign. According to a tradition preserved by Hiuan Tsang, his con- 
temporary Gupta Emperor seems to have been Narasimha-gupta 
Baladitya. The long story recorded by Hiuan Tsang may be summed 
up as follows : 29 


‘Some centuries ago Mihirakula established his authority in 
Sakala (Sialkot, Panjab) and ruled over India. He issued an edict 
to destroy all the Buddhist priests and overthrow the law of Buddha 
throughout India. . 
‘Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the law 
of Buddha. When he heard of the cruel persecution and atrocities 
of Mihirakula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and 


29 HTB, I, 167 &, . 
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refused to pay tribute. When Mihirakula invaded his dominions, 
Baladitya took refuge with his army in an island. Mihirakula left 
the main part of his army in charge of his younger brother, embark- 
ed on boats, and landed with a part of his troops on the island. He 
was, however, ambushed by the troops of Baladitya in a narrow 
pass and was taken prisoner. Baladitya resolved to kill Mihirakula, 
but released him on the intercession of his mother. Mihirakula 
found on his return that his brother had gone back and occupied 
the throne. He, therefore, sought and obtained an asylum in 
Kashmir. Then he stirred up a rebellion there, killed the king, and 
placed himself on the throne of Kashmir. He next killed the king 
of Gandhara, exterminated the royal family, destroyed the stupas 
and sangharamas, plundered the wealth of the country and returned. 
But within a year he died.’ 


There are certain clements in this story which justify us in doubting 
its truth. In the first place Tiuan Tsang refers to Mihirakula as having 
flourished ‘centwics ago, though the interval between Mihirakula’s 
death and Iliuan Tsang’s visit to India could scarcely have excceded 
one hundred years. The manner in which Mihirakula is said to have 
been captured and subsequently released also reads more like a 
romance than sober history. On the other hand we should remember 
that not unoften such legends grow around genuine historical facts, 
and Hliuan Tsaug’s reference to ‘some centurics’ may be a clerical 
error or due to inadvertence. 

The recent discovery of an inscription at Nalanda30 seems to con- 
firm Hiuan Tsang’s story. This inscription belongs to the middle of 
the eighth century a.v., but it refers to a great and extraordinary 
temple built by an old king named Baladitya. Ie is described as ‘the 
great king of irresistible valour, who vanquished all the focs and 
enjoyed the entiré earth’. The inscription refers to the great height 
of the temple by saying that ‘it was erected as if with a view to sec 
the Kailasa mountain surpassed’. 

Now, Hiuan Tsang also refers in some detail to the threc-storied 
sanghardma built by Baladitya at Nalanda.31 There can hardly be 
any doubt, therefore, that the same king is referred to by Hiuan Tsang 
and the author of the inscription. Thus two independent sources 
confirm the tradition that Baladitya of Magadha was a powerful ruler 
and a great conqucror, and in these circumstances we may place 
more credence in the main story of Hiuan Tsang than otherwise would 
have been possible. Thus, leaving aside all details, we may well 


30 EI, XX, 87. 
31 HTB, U, 168-69. 
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believe that Baladitya defeated Mihirakula, and saved the Empire 
for the time being.%2 

As will be related later, a chief called YaSodharman is also said to 
have defeated ‘Mihirakula, whose head had never been bent in 
obeisance to any other save the god Siva’.33 It is possible that the 
two defeats, mentioned in two different sources, really refer to one 
and the same event.34 In other words, Yasodharman fought afainst 
Mihirakula on behalf of, or along with, Baladitya, as his feudatory 
or general, and when later he gained the position of an independent 
sovereign he took the credit to himself alone without any reference 
to the suzerain king. The other alternative is to suppose that first 
Yasodharman and then Baladitya defeated Mihirakula in separate 
engagements, and perhaps in different regions. This follows from the 
statement in Yasodharman’s prasasti that he defeated even Mihirakula 
who never before submitted to anybody. Such a statement would be 
hardly appropriate if Mihirakula had been already defeated by 
Baladitya.%5 

But it is difficult to believe that Narasimha-gupta lived long enough 
after YaSodharman to fight successfully against Mihirakula. As will 
be seen later, Yasodharman was in full glory in the year a.p. 532, 
when the Gupta Empire existed, if at all, only in name. At that time 


32 It was suggested by Dr. HI. C. Raychaudhwi (PAI, 504-5) that Bhanu- 
gupta was also called Baladitya, and to him belongs the credit of having defeated 
Mihirakula. Jayaswal later propounded the same view with a great deal of embellish- 
ment (IHIJ, 53 ff). The basis of this view is the statement in the Mafjusri-mula- 
kalpa that a king whose name begins with the letter pa was the son of one whose 
name begins in bha. These two aic assumed to be Piakataditya and Bhanu-gupta, and 
as an inscription found at Saimath (C1, Il, 285) refers to a king called Prakata- 
ditya, son of Baladitya, the latter is held to be a Diruda of Bhanu-gupta. Such argu- 
ments are obviously very weak, and the cryptic statements in the Mutijus:t-mula- 
kalpa, whose representation of historical facts is neither methodica] nor easily intelli- 
gible, can hardly be relied upon. Jayaswal’s elaborate reconstruction of history based 
on this work may be described, without much exaggeration, as imagination running 
riot. It hardly deserves consideration in a sober history. 

33 Cf. Mandasor Ins. No. 70. Flect’s translation of v. 6 is wrong. He takes the 
adjectival phrases quoted in the text to refer to Yasodharman, whereas they really 
refer to Mihirakula. Cf. Sircar, SI, 395, n. I. 

84 Such a possibility has been hinted at by other scholars (cf. CGD, lix) who 
have, however, assumed that Yasodharman must have been an independent king at 
the time he defeated Mihirakula. They were therefore troubled by the discrepancy 
between Hiuan Tsang’s statement and Yasodharman’s inscription, But the view sug- 
gested above reconciles the two statements. 

85 Allan, ignoring the point, suggests that Narasimha-gupta was simply successful 
in defending Magadha against Mihirakula’s aggressions, and that Mihirakula was 
afterwards utterly routed and taken prisoner by Yasodharman (CGD, p. lix). Thus he 
attributes to YasSodharman a feat expressly ascribed by Hiuan Tsang to Baladitya. 
Cf. THQ, Ill, 1. ~ 
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Narasitnha-gupta must have been a very old man. For his father 
Piru-gupta must have died before a.v. 477, the known date of his 
son Budha-gupta, and probably even before ap. 474, the date of 
Kumira-gupta II. Even if we believe that Narasimha-gupta was born 
only a few vears before his father’s death, he must have been well 
above 60 years in av. 532. It is therefore not very likely that his 
reion was continued much beyond ap. 582. 

On the whole the most reasonable view seems to be the one 
suggested by Hoernle36 long ago, that Yasodharman, as a feudatorv 
chief, helped Narasimha-gupta in his war against Mihirakula, and 
later asserted his independence It is therefore necessaiy at this stage 
to give a detailed account of this great hero. 


(ii) Yasodharman 


An inscription (No. 70), engraved in duplicate on two stone pillars 
at Mandasor, contains a long eulogy of Yasodharman He is said to 
have exercised suzerainty over the vast region extending ‘from the 
neighbourhood of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra river) up to the moun- 
tain Mahendra (in Ganjam district), and from Himalaya up to the 
Western Ocean’. Further, as noted above, even Mihirakula paid 
homage to him (lit. bowed down at his feet). 

The vague and bombastic claims of conquest, with which we are 
too familiar in Indian inscriptions, cannot of course be taken at their 
face value. Thev are belied by the fact that the Gupta Empire survived 
Yasodharman But we may readily take it for granted that he made 
extensive conquests. 

More interesting is the specific reference to Mihirakula It mav be 
accepted as a historical fact that YaSodharman inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Mihirakula, though it did not perhaps finallv crush his 
power. It is probable that Yasodharman rose to power and fame bv 
this great achievement, and subsequentlv carried his victorious arms 
to countries which, to quote the words of his prasasti, ‘wete not 
enjoved (even) bv the lords of the Guptas and which the command 
of the chiefs of the Hiinas failed to penetrate’. 

Further information about Yasodharman is supplied bv another 
inscription (No. 71), also found at Mandasor. It begins hy paving 
tribute to the tribal ruler (janendra) YaSodharman for his victory over 
his enemies and then adds: “And, again, victorious over the earth 
is this same king of men (narddhipati), the glorious Vishnuvardhana, 
the conqueror in war, by whom his own famous lineage (atmaramsa), 
which has the aulikara-crest, has been brought to a state of dignitv 
that is ever higher and higher.’ The record then refers in glowing 


36 JASB, LVIII, Part I, 96. 
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terms to the great victories of the latter and makes specific reference 
to his ‘having brought into subjection, with peaceful overtures and 
by war, the very mighty kings of the cast and many (kings) of the 
north’, adding that thereby he carried on high the second name of 
‘Rajadhiraja (king of kings) Paramesvara (supreme lord) so difficult 
to attain. 

Now the first question that arises in respect of this record i$ the 
relation between YaSodharman and Vishnuvardhana. Referring to the 
expression ‘this same king of men’, Flect, who edited the inscription, 
remarks as follows: “This expression looks at first sight as if Yasodhar- 
man and Vishnuvardhana were one and the same person. But the 
general structure of this verse, as well as the use of the two distinct 
titles janendra and naradhipati and of the expression Gimacamsa, shows 
hat this is not the case. “This same” simply means “this reigning 
ing’, in whose time and territory the inscription is written.’37 Now 
the distinction between the two titles need not be pressed very far, 
as both are used to denote kings, and the reference to ‘own lineage’ 
does not seem to have great bearing on the question of identitv. The 
real ground in support of Fleet’s vicw is the general structure of the 
two verses, for it is very unusual indeed to refer to the same king 
by two different names in this manner. At the same time the identity 
is clearly hinted by the expression ‘this same king of men’, and what 
is said of Vishnuvardhana applies verv well to Yasodharman as we 
know him from the Duplicate Pillar inscription found in the same 
place. Indeed if Yasodharman be regarded as a separate person, we 
must presume that he is the overlord of king Vishnuvardhana 
mentioned after him,°8 and yet the record leaves no doubt that the 
latter must be considered as the mightier of the two. This follows 
not only from the mention of his victories, but also, and specially, from 
the imperial titles Rajddhirdja and Paramesvara applied to him. We 
must, therefore, regard the two as identical and Fleet himself later 
accepted this view.39 The original name of the king was apparently 
Yasodharman4°? and he assumed the other name Vishnuvardhana after 
his victories. 

By assuming this identity we can derive from this record a few 
more particulars about Yasodharman. In the first place, his main 


87 CII, It, 155, n. &. 

88 This is the view of Allan (CGD, Ivii). 

39 Fleet’s original view (CII, 11, 155) that the two were different persons was 
upheld by Sir R. G. Bhandakar (JBBRAS, XX, 392) and Allan (CGD, lvii), but 
Hoemle took them to. be identical (JASB, LVIJII, Part I, 96; JRAS, 1908, p. 550). 
Fleet himself later accepted the identity (BG, I, Part II, 312; JRAS, 1904, p. 166), 

40 This seems to follow from the phrase Yasodharma-ndma (by name Yasodharman 
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conquests were in the directions of the north and east, and these 
were achieved both by war and diplomacy. The ‘very mighty kings 
of the east’ probably included the Gupta Emperor, and it is evidently 
after defeating him that he assumed the imperial titles Rajadhiraja 
and Paramesvara. Secondly, we come to know from this record that 
his family had the ‘aulikara’ crest, and this connects him with the 
family of Naravarman, grandfather of Bandhu-varman (p. 67), who is 
called aulikara in one of his records (No. 50). 

But whatever we might think of this identity, the record supplies a 
definite date for Yasodharman. It is the Malava vear 589, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 533-34, and if the proposed identity be upheld, we may 
reasonablv infer that YaSodharman had begun his victorious career, 
and probably also completed it, before that vear. This fits in with the 
inference drawn above from the Gupta records. 


(iii) General Review 


In the light of what has been stated above the history of 
Narasimha-gupta’s reign may be reconstructed somewhat as follows. 
At the time when he ascended the throne the rapid advance of the 
Hiinas constituted the gravest danger to the Gupta Empire. The 
battle which took place at Eran in a.p. 510-11 was an early episode in 
the long-drawn struggle with the Himas. We cannot sav whether it 
represents an attempt to resist the advance of Toramana, or an 
endeavour to drive him out of E., Malwa which he had already occu- 
pied. In any case Malwa scems to have been the cockpit of the strug- 
ge. and renewed attempts were made by Narasimha-gupta to fight 
the enemy in this region. The struggle was perhaps long and tedious, 
but ended in a complete success for the Gupta Emperor who was 
aided in this great hour of national peri] by his feudatory chiefs,41 
notably Yasodharman. The respite of Narasimha-gupta was, however, 
shortlived. In spite of the ultimate success, the Hiina invasions ex- 
tending over nearly a quarter of a century had exhausted the mate- 
rial resources of the Gupta Empire and considerably weakened its 
moral prestige. As often happens, it was a signal for the feudal chiefs 
or high officials to assert their independent authority. The most 
formidable among these was Yasodharman who was probably a scion 
of the Varman family that ruled W. Malwa for a long time (p. 68), 
and who had acquired great prestige and renown by the important 
réle he played in defeating Mihirakula. Whether he revolted against 
Narasimha-gupta or declared independence after his death cannot 
be definitely determined. But there is no doubt that the Gupta 


41 Probably Jivita-gupta of the Later Gupta dynasty and a Maukhari chief fought 
with him against the Hiinas as will be shown later in connection with the history of 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis, 
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Empire was overwhelmed for the time being, and Yasodharman 
carried his victorious arms over an extensive region in North India. 
It does not appear, however, that he could consolidate his conquests. 
He rose and fell Jike a meteor. How his end was brought about we 
cannot say. But there is scarcely any doubt that the disintegration of 
the Gupta Empire, brought about by his victories, released other 
forces, and these probably wrought his ruin. As we shall see later, 
the Maukharis and the Later Guptas came into prominence about 
this time, and probably there were others, too, that followed the 
example of Yasodharman. Perhaps the Gupta Emperor successfully 
contrived to rally these forces against Yasodharman and_ brought 
about the downfall of this powerful rebel. It mav also be that 
Yasodharman was the first victim to perish in the conflagration which 
he had himself kindled to destrov the Gupta Empire. ; 

Although Yasodharman claimed to have established suzerainty 
over the whole of North India from the Brahmaputra river to the 
Arabian Sea, the epigraphic evidence clearly indicates that his con- 
quests, whatever mav be their nature, did not make any lasting 
impressions on the political or administrative system which continued 
more or less in the old way. The long series of Valabhi grants, no less 
than fourteen in number, issued by Maharaja Dhruvasena between 
A.D. 525 and 545 are all drawn up in the old stvle. Due homage is 
paid to the Parama-bhattaraka, as of old, and this can only refer to 
the Gupta Emperor. For if either Toramana or Yasodharman had 
exercised an effective suzeraintv over Valabhi, some changes would 
have been introduced in the formula, and possibly their names would 
have been mentioned. Traditional or nominal homage, in vague and 
conventional terms, is only paid to an old ruling dvnasty out of 
reverence for its past greatness even though it ceased to exercise any 
real authoritv, but that honour or privilege is not extended to a new 
conqueror. If he is weak, he is ignored. But if he is strong, he insists 
on more positive evidence of his suzerainty. 

If we turn from the western to the eastern extremity of the Gupta 
Empire, we find the same state of things. Five copper-plates were 
found at Damodarpur in N. Bengal, all recording grants of land in 
the Pundravardhana-bhukti. Two of these were issued in the reign of 
Kumara-gupta I and two in that of Budha-gupta. The fifth one 
(No. 48) was issued in the vear 224 (a.p. 543-44) by a king whose 
proper name is lost, but the name-ending gupta is quite legible. As 
all the usual imperial titles are added to the name there is no doubt” 
that he was a Gupta Emperor.#2 This inscription proves that even so 


42, Formerly when it was held that Narasifvha-gupta and his son Kuméara-gupta 
reigned before Budha-gupta, and no Gupta Emperor was known to have ruled any- 
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late as a.D. 543-44 Bengal was still under the effective authority of a 
Gupta Emperor, and there was no violent break in the system of 
administration. Even in the Central part of the Empire, the last 
known grant (No. 58) of the Parivrajakas, dated 209 (a.p. 528-29) 
begins as usual with the phrase Gupta-nripa-rajya-bhuktau ‘in the 
sovereignty of the Guptas’. 

We should further remember that gold coins, though debased, still 
continued to be issued by the Gupta Emperors, whereas so far none 
has been discovered of Yasodharman. All these clearly indicate that 
the imperial fabric reared by Samudra-gupta could not be destroyed 
bv Yasodharman. But there is no doubt that it was seriously damaged. 
The centrifugal forces led to a general upheaval all around. The 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas, whose historv will be discussed in 
detail in another chapter, were gradually Javing the foundations of 
independent States. The rulers of Eastern Bengal had already 
declared independence, and the Maitrakas were soon to follow suit. 
‘These were ominous signs and nobody could mistake the writing on 
the wall. The question was no Jonger whether, but when, the great 
empire would collapse. 

The old Emperor Narasimha-gupta probably died before the great 
coup of Yasodharman, but in any case he did not long survive it. It is 
not unlikely that in his last davs, when power was slipping from his 
grasp, he devoted his attention more and more to religion, and sought 
the peace of mind in the teachings of Gautama Buddha, to which he 
was perhaps initiated early in life.43 


4. Kumara-gupta IT and Vishnu-eupta 


The Gupta Empire survived the invasions of Toramana and 
Mihirakula and the onslaughts of Yasodharman. Its power and glory 
had faded, but the memory of its greatness sustained it for a time. 


where after a.p. 510-11, he was naturally regarded as belonging to the Later Gupta 
family (HBR, p. 55). There is, however, no excuse for this belief, if we assume that 
Narasifmha-gupta was a contemporary of Mihirakula and therefore flourished about 
A.D. 525. 

43 We learn from Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu that king Vikramaditya of 
Avodhya was a patron of Buddhism and sent his son Baladitya tO study under the 
great Buddhist scholar. Later, when Baladitya ascended the throne, he invited his 
teacher Vasubandhu to Ayodhya. This Vikramaditya has been identified by some with 
Piiru-gupta (or Skanda-gupta) and Baladitya with Narasimha-gupta. But the correct- 
ness of these identifications rests on the date of Vasubandhu. If he lived in the middle 
of the fourth century a.p., as is generally supposed, none of the proposed identifica- 
tions can be maintained, They are also opposed to Vamana’s statement that Vasu- 
bandhu was a minister of a son of Chandra-gupta, as noted above (JRAS, 1905, p. 33. 
NHIP, VI, 155-56, n. 2). Bhandarkar has identified Govinda-gupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta II, with Baladitya (IA, 1912, pp. 1-2). 
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The substance had passed away, but the shadow lingered for nearly 
another quarter of a century. 

We know the names of only two Gupta Emperors who may be 
reasonably assumed to have ruled during this period. These were 
Kumiara-gupta III and his son Vishnu-gupta, whose reign-periods 
probably covered the period 4.p. 530-50. They are known both from 
their royal seals and gold coins. 

The coins of Kumara-gupta IIT, like those of his father Narasimha- 
gupta, may be divided into two classes;44 ‘a small class I of good gold 
and of a stvle fairly good for the period, and a class II of verv rude 
workmanship and base metal’. It is generally held that these two 
classes were probably the issues of different districts. But it mav be 
argued that only the class IT coins of Kumiara-gupta, referred to 
above, really belonged to Kumiara-gupta ITI, for the known coins of 
Vishnu-gupta belong only to class IT. In that case the class I coins 
mav be attributed to Kumara-gupta IT. But as against this we should 
remember that in both the classes Kumira-gupta is given the title 
Kramaditva. In any case the debasement of coins which had already 
commenced in the reign of Narasimha-gupta continued in the reign 
of his son Kumara-gupta III. Whether he made any attempt to 
improve it remains doubtful, but in the reign of his son Vishnn-gupta, 
only the debased coins were current, and there was no effort to 
improve the style or standard of gold. This degradation of coinage 
aptly illustrates the gradual decav of the Cupta Empire. 

No political event of the reign of Kumira-gupta III Kramaditva is 
known to us. But the records of the Maukharis and the Later Guptas 
reveal a state of political chaos, leading to strife and struggle all 
round, which may be partly truc of this and partly of the next reign. 
As Narasimha-gupta must have died in advanced age, Kumara-gupta 
III had probably a short reign and died about a.v. 540.45 

Vishnu-gupta, the son and successor of Kumara-gupta III, assumed 
the title Chandraditya. The Damodarpur copper-plate grant (No. 48) 
dated a.p. 543-44, referred to above, probably belongs to his reign. 
The portion of the copper-plate containing the proper name of the 
king is broken, but as the editor remarks, the missing space would 
permit of only two letters after Sri and before gupta. The editor sug- 
gested that the missing name might be Bhanu. as he read the date of 
the plate as 214. But the date heing really 224 (a.p. 543-44), 33 vears 
later than the only known date of Bhanu-gupta, it is a more reason- 


44 CGD, p. ciii. ’ 

45 A mission was sent by the Chinese Emperor in a.p. 589 to the court of Magadha, 
and Paramartha accomipanied this mission to China where he spent the rest of his life 
(Bagchi—India and China, 48-49). The court of Magadha evidently refets to the Gupta 
Emperor who may be identified with Kumiara-gupta III. 
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able assumption that the missing name was Vishnu, for the reign of 
Vishnu-gupta falls in this period.46 

Although the general tenor of this grant is very similar to the four 
earlier ones, there is one significant difference. The post of the 
Uparika (Governor) is no longer filled by a person with name-ending 
datta as in the other four grants (Chirata-datta, Brahma-datta, Java- 
datta). Instead we have Rajaputra- -Devabhattiraka. Whether this 
expression merely means somcthing like Prince Royal, or we have to 
take Deva or Devabhattaraka47 as the name of the prince, it is diffi- 
cult to say. But there is no doubt that the son of the Emperor was 
now acting as the Governor of Bengal. Perhaps in view of his higher 
distinction a new phrase is added in the description of the govern- 
ment, viz, infantry, cavalry and the clephants.48 The reason for this 
change in administration is not apparent. It may be due to disloyalty 
of the governors during the late upheaval, or simply a desire to secure 
the frontier by personal contact. But whatever may he the cause, it 
proves the effective hold of the Gupta Emperor over N. Bengal. This 
scems to be rather unusual, as the decline of an empire is almost 
inevitably preceded by the loosening of its hold on provincial 
authorities. 

We mav thus be more or less certain that Magadha (South Bihar) 
and Gauda, or a part of it (N. Bengal), still formed integral parts of 
the Gupta Empire. It is verv doubtful if the actual power of Kumiara- 
gupta TIT or Vishnu-gupta extended much further bevond it. For, as 
will be shown later, the Maukharis and the Later Guptas were ruline 
in U.P. and Malwa, and an independent kingdom arose in South and 
Western Bengal. 

How or when the Gupta Emperors lost their last stronghold in 
Magadha and N. Bengal is ‘not vet known. A thick veil of mvstery 
hangs over the last davs of the Imperial Guptas. We have no definite 
knowledge of any king that succeeded Vishnu-gupta. Nor do we 
know what became of his son, Prince Deva, who was ruling N. Ben- 
gal in a.p. 543-44, 


46 Krishna Sastri suggests that the name is Kumara (EI, XVII, 193, n. 1). In that 
case he may be identified with Kumara-gupta III. For other suggestions see Sircar, 
SI, 8337 n. 4. His suggestion that the name might be Vishnu-gupta was already made 
by P. L. Paul (Early History of Bengal, 13-14). 

47 The editor of the plate suggests Devabhattaraka as the proper name, but 
bhattdraka seems to be an honorary epithet. 


48 The exact significance of the phrase bhogen-dnuvahamdnake following the name 
of the Governor, in the first four grants of Damodarpur, is not quite clear. It is taken 
to mean ‘prospering under the government of’. But the addition of the words hasty- 
afva-jana (elephants, horses and infantry) before the phrase in the Jast grant un- 
doubtedly emphasises the more dignified character of the government, 
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Various suggestions have been made for the identification of Prince 
Deva and the addition of one or more kings to the imperial line on 
the basis of the statements in the Manjusri-miila-kalpa.49 A perusal of 
the text, however, shows that it is a medieval chronicle of very 
doubtful historical value, and little reliance can be placed on it as an 
independent source for reconstructing the history of this pefiod. 
There is no doubt that the author had before him a jumble of histori- 
cal traditions, made up of facts and fancies, but it is impossible to 
credit him with even an imperfect knowledge of the correct sequence 
of historical events and a sense of their proper importance. While, 
therefore, we mav occasionally find in it a corroboration or, rarely, 
even some amplification of events known from other sources, we shall 
hardly be justified in taking it as the basis for formulating any view 
of historical reconstruction .50 


49 This is the name of a medieval Buddhist text which contains a long chapter on 
political history. The history is narrated in the prophetic style (as in the Puranas) by 
the Buddha in course of his discourse on the future vicissitudes of his doctrine and 
church. It has the singular characteristic of referring to the kings by only the initial 
letter of their names, e.g. H. for Harsha-vardhana, R. for Rajya-vardhana. 

The text has been printed by G. Sastri in Trivandrum Sanskrit Series and also by 
K. P. Jayaswal at the end of his Imperial History of India which is almost exclusively 
based on it. The historical value of the work, also known as Arya-Maiijusri-mila- 
kalpa, was much exaggerated by Jayaswal and other scholars, and more recently 
Goyal (op. cit., 8372) has followed in their footsteps. 

50 Jayaswal’s estimate of the value of this work (THIJ, 34) as ‘a true history of 
the Great Gupta epoch’, ‘sober and fuller’, will hardly be endorsed by any historian. 
The very meagre account that we get from it can hardly be regarded as history, and 
no amount of ingenuity can make it really accord with facts known from coins and 
inscriptions. Jayaswal’s Imperial History of India, hased on this work, hardly deserves 
serious consideration, and is more likely to mislead the unwary than add in any way 
to our knowledge of ancient history. His views have not, therefore, been refuted in 
detail. 

As regards the Gupta history, of which so much has been made by Jayaswal, and 
more recently by Goyal, the verse 646 merely mentions king Samudra-Vikrama, 
good king Mahendra, and after him S-initialled king (i.e. Skanda-gupta). The verse 
647 says that S had several names including Devaraja. The next 26 verses (648-73) 
are devoted to his younger brother (?) (anuja) named Bala of the eastern region. He 
is described as a great patron of Buddhism, and builder of a Jarge number of monas- 
teries, chaityas, orchards, reservoirs, gardens, pavilions, roads, and bridges. ‘After 
reigning without any rival and peacefully he becomes a wanderer and finally at the 
age of 36 years 1 month commits suicide by dhydna. He had become a monk owing 
to his grief for his dead son.’ The stories of the rebirth of Bala are told in 18 out of 
the 26 verses. The accounts of the later Emperors have been quoted in the text. 

This is all that we are told of the Imperial Guptas. By a curious piece of ingenuity 
Jayaswal finds a reference to Samudra-gupta again in verses 700-7, although the 
intervening verses, according to him, contain the accounts of the Later Guptas and 
the Palas. Those verses seem to refer to a wicked king (durmati) Samudra, who ruled 
for three days or years, and his younger brother named Bhasmama. The detailed 
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As a typical instance we may consider the account given in the 
Manijusri-mula-kalpa5 of the Gupta kings after Bala. He was follow- 
ed by Kumara, the great lord of the Gaudas who was very religious. 
Then U-initialled became king (v. 674). After a verse (675) referring 
to the internal dissension or mutual severance, the chronicle adds: 


‘The separatist Gaudas will be terrible. Thereafter, (there will be) 
Deva known as king of Magadha. He, surrounded on all sides by 
enemies, was suppressed and killed. Immediately next Chandra 
will pertorm kingship. He, too, will be severed by weapon on 
account of former (birth’s) deeds. His sen Dvadasa (will) live for a 
few months. He, too, will be severed by weapon while a minor 
(vv. 676-678).’ 


Kings Bala aud Kumara in the passage quoted above may be taken 
to refer to the two kings Narasimha-gupta Baladitya and his son 
Kumara-gupta III. The U-initialled king who followed the latter is so 
far unknown. He has been identified with Budha-gupta by 
Jayaswal.52 It has been suggested by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri that 
the name is probably Upa-gupta, the existence of such a king being 
inferred from Upa-gupta mentioned in the Maukhari records as the 
mother of Isana-varman.53 In that case Deva-Bhattaraka of the 
Damodarpur copper-plate might be Deva, son of U-initialled. This 
leaves out of account Vishnu-gupta who is now known to be the son 
of Kumara-gupta. Accordingly some have suggested the identification 
of U-initialled with Vishnu-gupta.ot An alternative suggestion by 
Raychaudhuri®5 is that U may be the initial of Upendra and refer to 
Krishna-gupta, his successor Deva being Devasyi Harsha-gupta. This 
variety of suggestions shows the weakness of each and the difficulty 
of using the Majijusri-mila-kalpa for reconstructing the Gupta his- 


account that follows seems to refer to the latter, though Jayaswal applies it to 
Samudra. It is hardly possible to regard this Samudra as Samudra-gupta as Jayaswal 
has done. Even if we do so, the account is not at all Hattering to the great Gupta 
Emperor, and one would hardly agree with Jayaswal] that ‘the character-estimate of 
the Gupta Emperors by the Buddhist historian is very valuable and it is fortunately 
very sound even when the kings were not Buddhists’ (p. 34). : 

No notice has therefore been taken of the hypotheses based on this text, pro- 
pounded by Jayaswal and Goyal in regard to the successors of Kumara-gupta I. 

51 Jayaswal’s edition of the text and his translation (IHIJ, 33) are followed here. 
The extract quoted follows immediately the account of the Guptas reproduced in the 
preceding footnote. 

52 Jayaswal further identifies Prakasaditya of the coins with Budha-gupta on the 
ground that the letter ‘u’ occurs on these coins beneath the royal figure. 

53 PHAE, 500, n. 2. , 

54 Sircar, SI, 387, n. 4. 

53 PHAI, 500, n. 2, 
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tory. Although, therefore, it mentions two more kings as successors 
of Deva, we shall be hardly justified in regarding them as kings in 
the imperial line until corroborative evidence is available. 

More importance attaches to two other kings whose names have 
been doubttully read as Jaya-gupta and Hari-gupta on a few copper 
coins.56 These do not resemble the Gupta coins, but belong to the 
sixth century a.p. In a Jaina account of Toramana,°’ Hari-gupta, a 
scion of the Gupta family, is said to be the guru of Toramana. 
Another disciple of this Hari-gupta was Deva-gupta who is described 
as a royal sage of the royal house of the Guptas. Whether this Hari- 
gupta is the king who issued the copper-coins, and Deva-gupta is 
identical with Deva-bhattaraka of the Damodarpur copper plate, and 
whether either of them had any relation with the Imperial Gupta 
family, cannot be decided in the present state of our knowledge. We 
must, therefore, conclude that Narasimha-gupta Baladitya, Kumara- 
gupta (III) Kramaditya, and Vishnu-gupta Chandraditya were the 
last three emperors who flourished between c. a.v. 500 and 550, With 
Vishnu-gupta Chandraditya ends the Imperial Gupta family after 
enjoying sovereignty for more than 230 years. 

This lower limit of the Gupta Empire is supported by independent 
evidence. In the first place it is very significant that in the royal seals 
of the Maukharis, Isana-varman was the first king to whom the title 
of Mahdarajadhirdja is given, whereas all his three predecessors are 
styled only Maharaja. This shows that it was not till Isana-varman’s 
time that the Maukharis finally shook off the suzerainty of the Guptas. 
As the only known date of [sana-varman is a.p, 558, his accession, or 
rather declaration of independence, may be dated about a.p. 550.58 

Secondly, the Maitraka ruler Dhruvasena I of Valabhi, who ruled 
till at least a.p. 545, used the phrase parama-bhattaraka-padanudh- 
yata, by way of paying at least a nominal allegiance to the Gupta 
Emperor. This phrase disappears in the Grant of Guhasena, whose 
earliest known date is a.p. 557 (or 560). The nominal allegiance must 
have been given up between a.p. 545 and 557.59 

Lastly, there is an interesting land-grant,°0 dated 232 (a.p. 551-52); 
found at Amauna in the district of Gaya (S. Bihar), i.e. in the heart of 
Magadha. It was issued by one Kumdéaramatya Maharaja Nandana 
who describes himself as meditating on the feet of deva-guru (deva- 
guru-padanudhyata). Thus deva-guru is substituted for the name of 


56 CGD, pp. civ-cv. 
57 This will be related later in Ch. IX, Sect, III. 


58 Cf. Ch. VIII, Sect. I. 
59 Cf, Ch. IX, Sect. I. 
60 EJ, X, p. 50. 
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the suzerain king. Whether it means the king and his guru, as the 
editor of the grant suggests, or in general to ‘gods and preceptors in 
a general way, as seems more probable, it is certain that at the time 
the grant was issued no effective authority was exercised by any 
Gupta king in that locality. This may be due to a temporary cause 
such as a civil war betwecn rival claimants to the throne when a 
feudal chief or district authority did not know to whom to pay 
allegiance. Or it may be due to the final dissolution of the Gupta 
empire when no other power had securely established itself. In any 
case the grant seems to mark the virtual end of the authority of the 
Imperial Guptas in Magadha. 

Vhus all the: three lines of evidence point out to a.v. 550 as the 
approximate date of the end of the Gupta Empire. Reference may be 
made in this connection to the Jaina tradition about the end of the 
Gupta rule. According to Jinasena’s list of royal dynasties given in 
his Marivamsa, composed in 705 Saka (a.p. 783), ‘the Guptas began to 
rule after the lapse of seven hundred and twenty years from the 
nirvana of Mahavira. They ruled for 231 years and were followed by 
Kalkiraja.’61 On the other hand, Gunabhadra, a disciple of Jinasena, 
says that Kalkiraja, a great tyrant who oppressed the world, was born 
1000 years after the nirvana of Mahavira. Again Nemichandra (eighth 
century A.p.) reproduces in his work Trilokasdra some details of the 
story of Kalkiraja and adds that he was born in 395 Saka, which 
corresponds to the 1000th year after nirvana of Mahavira. In spite 
of the discrepancy from Jinasena’s list, this categorical statement 
would place Kalki’s birth in a.p. 473. Gunabhadra furthcr says that 
Kalki reigned for forty years and died at the age of seventy. So 
Kalki's reign extends froin a.p. 503 to 543. It has been suggested by 
Pathak that this tyrannical and oppressive Kalki is no other than 
Mihirakula. On the other hand, it has been urged by Jayaswal that 
the Kalki incarnation of Vishnu, as described in the Puranas, was an 
historical personage, and considering his various achievements may 
be regarded as ‘a patriotic and religious Napoleon of India who des- 
troyed the Mlechchha kings and the irreligious and haters of the 
dharma’, in the late fifth and early sixth centuries a.p. The same scholar 
has identified the Kalki with Yasodharman. Kalki has also been 
identified with Toramana.®2 This wide diversity of conclusions shows 
how little we may rely on deductions of this character. It is interest- 


61 For the original Jaina texts and the different theories about Kalki, cf. K. B. 
Pathak in IA, XV, 141; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 195 ff; and Jayaswal in 
IA, XLVI, 148 &. 

62 This is the view of K. G. Sankar (NIA, IV, 36) who points out that 
Toramana flourished about 1000 years after Vira-Nirvana, According to Gugabhadra, 
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ing to note, however, that Kalki, who is generally regarded in the 
Puranas as having brought the Kali Age to an end, is placed in the 
Jaina chronicles immediately after the Guptas. In other words, it 
seems to testify to the general belief that the fall of the Guptas marks 
the end of an epoch in Indian history. 

According to Jinasena’s account, the Guptas ruled from about 
a.D. 192 to 423, but this cannot be reconciled with known facts’%63 On , 
the other hand, if we count backwards from a.p. 503, the date of 
Kalki’s accession according to Gunabhadra, we get the period a.p. 272 
to 503 as the period of Gupta rule, which is not probably very wide 
of the mark, particularly if we remember that the Jaina writers gene- 
rally had in view the political condition of Western India. At the 
same time, the total number of years assigned to the Guptas, viz 231 
years, would not be far from truth if we count from the beginning of 
the Gupta cra in a.p. 319-20. For this would place the end of the 
Gupta power in A.D. 550, a date which we have provisionally fixed on 
independent grounds. 

Reference may be made to another Jaina text—Tiloya-pannalli—a 
stanza of which gives the duration of the Gupta rule as 231 years, 
and thus supports the statement of Jinasena. But according to two 
other stanzas in the same text, the Sakas ruled for 242 years, and the 
Guptas for 255 years.84 It is interesting to note that the above dura- 
tion of the Saka rule gives exactly the diflerence betweeu the epochs 
of the Saka and the Gupta eras. In other words, the author regarded 
the Guptas as immediately succeeding the Sakas. Whatsoever we may 
think of this, the discrepancy in the duration of the Gupta rule—231 
and 255 years—in one and the same text, at first appears to be some- 
what puzzling. But we know that the Gupta suzerainty was acknow- 
ledged in the Ganjam region in Orissa as late as the year 250 of the 
Gupta Era.65 This supports the duration of the Gupta rule of about 
255 years, at least in some regions. It is, therefore, just possible that 
the tradition of Gupta rule for 231 years refers to Magadha and 


Kalki was born in Pataliputra and was a son of King Sisupala. Mr. Sankar finds a 
reference to this Sigupala in the PrahJadpur Stone Pillar Ins. (CII, II, 249) and thinks 
that he was probably a general of the Gupta king. 

63 The date a.p. 192 agrees with the statement of I-tsing that ‘S11-Gupta flourished 
about five hundred years ago’ (sec ante p. 7). It has accordingly been suggested that 
this Sri-gupta was the grandfather of Gupta, the first Gupta king mentioned in the 
Gupta Inscriptions (QJMS, XXIV, 220). But we can hardly accept the eaistence of 
this king without further evidence. Besides, this view would put the end of the Gupta 
rule in a.p. 424 which can hardly be supported. 


64 Essays Presented to Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 346 ff. 
65 Sumandala copper-plate, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, 79-85. 
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neighbouring territories, while the other tradition of 255 years is true 
of some other outlying regions like Orissa. 


5. RETROSPECT AND REVIEW 


‘All moftal power is doomed to decline, but the memory of great- 
ness stands for ever. These words, put in the mouth of Pericles by 
the great historian who witnessed the downfall of Athens, may be 
taken as a fit cpitaph for the Gupta Empire. It rose and fell, but left 
a deep impress upon posterity by the standard which it set in all 
‘departments of life and culture—a standard which was alike the 
envy and despair of succeeding ages. Its greatness was such that 
even today, after the lapse of fitteen hundred years, the Gupta Age is 
regarded as the Golden or the Classical Age of India. In letters and 
science, as well as in arts and crafts, it evoked the highest intellectual 
expression that India was ever capable of, and the religious move- 
ments and philosophical speculations which it fostered are still the 
greatest living forces in Indian life. These noble achievements will be 
discussed in cletail in a separate chapter. But it is neccessary to empha- 
size here that at the root of all these lay the ‘Imperial Peace’ which 
was cstablished by the efforts of a succession of able rulers. 

The dynastic history of the Guptas is therefore of more than passing 
importance. We have traced above, as far as our very limited sources 
permit, the part played by the different emperors in building up the 
wnighty edifice, and also the various forces that were at work in pulling 
it down. We may now pause for a moment to make a few general 
observations on the basis of our detailed study. 

A]l empires in India have to face the great resistance fostered by 
a spirit of narrow autonomy, both regional and communal. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya in the fourth century B.c. and Samudra-gupta in the 
fourth century A.D. had both to fight hard against this inveterate and 
inherent spirit of Indian national life. But both were favoured to a 
large extent by the prevailing political condition in the country. The 
ruthless invasion of Alexander did as much as the succession of foreign 
rule in India in the later age to open the eyes of the Indians to the 
great danger of living in small separate political communities, however 
strongly such a thing might have appealed to their inborn sentiments. 
The way was thus paved for a political unity, though only to a limited 
extent. Samudra-gupta had to fight hard to impose the impcrial unity, 
but his task was probably facilitated by the willing surrender of 
authority by many kings and tribal States. We may well bclieve that 
old republican clans like the Malavas and the Yaudhevas would have 
found it very hard to give up their cherished independence. But 
though internal autonomy was left to them by Samudra-gupta, they 
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seem to have been gradually absorbed in the growing empire. At all 
events, they vanish for cver from the field of Indian politics. Either 
they were deliberately crushed, once and for all, by the ruthless 
policy of imperialism of which they have been natural enemies in all 
ages and countries; or they disappeared silently bv the irresistible 
logic of ste facts which could no longer brook these small gaps 
in the solid organization of a real political life in the courtry. The 
small autonomous clans like the Lichchhavis and the Malavas were 
great nurscrics of freedom, and as such played a very important role 
in political and cultural life in India for more than a millennium. But 
their days were over and the Gupta Empire gave a death-blow to 
them. Whether they had outlived their utility or fell a victim to mere 
power politics, it is difficult to say. But they had no place in the 
imperialist Statc-policy which the Guptas left as a legacy to India. 


This policy could take a deep root in the soil on account of the 
long duration of the Gupta Empire. It is not always realized that this 
empire lasted longer than most of the cmpires that flourished in 
India, perhaps not excluding even the Mughal Empire. It could thus 
establish an imperial tradition which lasted long after it had dis- 
appeared, and inspired a series of able dynasts, in a long and almost 
unbroken line of succession, to build up an empire after their model. 
Many of them succeeded, in varying degrees, but the fruit of their 
labour seldom outlived their own life or continued at best for two 
to threc generations. A thousand years passed before we find another 
empire of equal strength and duration in India. But it was founded 
by foreign invaders of an alien culture. The imperial peace established 
by the Mughals was not followed by that outburst of intellectual 
activity ard the deep stirrings of spiritual emotions which character- 
ized the Gupta Age. Thus while the Gupta Empire set in motion 
forces which made themselves felt in later ages, it still remains almost 
a unique achievement in India. 

The broad steps by which the empire was brought into being are 
fairly known, and have been described above. But we are not equally 
well informed about the causes of its downfall or even the chief stages 
in its decline. The general impression that the Hina invasion brought 
about the end of the Gupta Empire can hardly be regarded as correct. 
The Htinas were completely defeated and suffered a severe set-back 
in the days of Skanda-gupta. If they achieved greater success half a 
century later, it was due perhaps as much to the internal decay of 
the Gupta power brought about by other causes as to their own inhe- 
rent strength. But even then, in spite of their initial success, the 
Hunas were effectively checked. They had no doubt caused damages 
and devastations on a large scale, and dealt a great blow to the prestige 
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of the empire, but, except for a very short period, they did not count 
as an important factor in Indian politics, and the Gupta Empire 
successfully outlived that period. If other factors had not intervened, 
the Gupta Empire might have rallied even after the great shock that 
it had sustained at the hands of the Hunas. 

But that was not to be. The disruptive forces within the empire 
were now let loose, and it proved impossible to control them. Personal 
ambitions, combined with the spirit of local autonomy, led to the 
defection of feudal chiefs and provincial governors, and the situation 
was probably rendered worse by quarrels and jealousies among the 
members of the imperial family. Perhaps even all these causes would 
have failed to make any headway if there were a strong personality 
at the helm of affairs. But it is idle to expect an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of able and cfficicnt rulers in a single dynasty for more than two 
centuries. 

The events leading to the downfall of the Gupta Empire are not 
known to us, and we know only a few isolated unconnected facts 
whose bearing on the main question is not always easy to determine. 
Nevertheless, on the analogy afforded by other historical examples, it 
is safe to presume that the downfall was brought about, not so much 
by the ITfuna invasion as by the causes just mentioned, viz internal 
dissensions and disruptions and the weakness of the central authority. 
The fatal blow to the Gupta Empire was dealt, not by Toramana or 
Mihirakula, but by Yasodharman and other rebellious chiefs or 
governors. There is a remarkable analogy between the last days of the 
Gupta and Mughal Empires which no historian can possibly over- 
look. 

It is natural to suppose that the same causes were at work, and 
the process of decline and downfall followed the same line, in the 
two cases. We may go even a little further and say that the Gupta 
Empire fell a victim to forces, both internal and external, which have, 
in all ages and countries, brought about the downfall of kingdoms and 
empires. They seem to be laws of nature in the sphere of politics. The 
general course, everywhere, is nearly the same, only particulars vary 
in their incidence and emphasis. 

The Gupta Empire came to an end in the fullness of maturity. It 
had served its purpose and accomplished its objects. It laid down an 
ideal and fixed a standard for the future. It marks the end of an 
epoch and the beginning of another in Indian history. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, the Gupta Empire, which ushered in the 
Gupta Age, may be regarded as the most important phenomenon in 
the political history of ancient India. 


Abbreviations: B—Buddhist Image. 
CP—Copper-plate. 


C—Cave., 
P—Pillar. 


LIST OF GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 


Br—Brahmanica] Image. 


J—Jaina Image. 


(Unless otherwise stated the year refers to the Gupta Era. The object on which the 
inscription is engraved is mentioned after the find-place.) 


SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


Serial Yeur 
No. 
‘I. 5 
2. 9 
3. — 
4, — 
5. 61 
_ 6, &2 
7. 88 
8. 93 
9. — 
10. — 
11. — 
12. 96 
13. 98 
14. 106 
15. 113 
16. 113 
17. 116 
18. 117 
19. 120 . 
°0. 124 
21, 128 
92... 128 
23, 129 
24, — 
95. — 


Find-place 


Nalanda-CP. 
Gaya-CP. 
Allahabad-P. 


Eran-S 


Reference 


Eel, XXV, 50; XXVJI, 135. 

CU, UW, 254; IC, X, 77; XI, 225. 
Cll, UW, 1; HQ, J, 250; JBORS, 
XVIII, 207; JRAS, 1935, p. 697; 
El, XXII, 35. 

Cll, Wf, 18 JIH, NIV, 27; 
NIX, 27. 


CHANDRA-GUPTA II 


Mathura-P. 


Udayagiri-C. 
Gadhwa-s. 
Saiichi-S. 
Mathura-s. 
Udayagiri-C. 


Basarh Clay Seals 


(Govinda-gupta) 


KUMARA-GUPTA 


Bilsad-P. 
Gadhwa-S. 


Udayagiri-C. 
Dhanaidaha-CP. 
Mathura-J,. 
Tumain-S. 
Karamdanda-Br. 
Kulaikuri-CP. 


Damodarpur-CP. 
Damodarpur-CP. 


Baigram-CP. 
Mankuwar-B. 
Gadhwa-S. 


Basarh Clay Seals 
(Ghatotkacha-gupta) 


EI, XXJ, 1; MIO, XVUL, 271; 
ABORI, XVII, 166. 

CH, UL, 21. 

CH, HI, 36. 

CH. TY, 29. 

CU, WL, 25. 

CI, WI, 34. 

ASI, 1903-4, p. 107. 


I 


Cu, Il, 42. 

CII, Ul, 40; cf. also pp. 264, 
267. 

CHU, YY, 258. 

EI, XVI, 347. 

El, U1, 210. 

EI, XXVI, 115. 

El, X, 71. 

WIQ, XIX, 12. 

EI, XV, 129. 

El, XV, 132: XVIT, 193. 
El, XXI, 78. 

CH, Itt, 45. 

Cir, Tit, 39. 

ASI, 1903-4, p. 107. 


Serial Year Name of the Reference 
No. King 
SKANDA-GUPTA 
96. 136-8 — Junagadh Rock. Cll, Ill, 56. 
97. 141 — Kahaum-P. Cll, Wit, 65. 
28. 141 —  Supia (Rewa-P). El, XXXIII, 306. 
99. 146 — Indore-CP. CII, YT, 68. 
30. — Bhitari-P. CII, WI, 52. 
GOVINDA-GUPTA AND PRABHAKARA 
31. V.S. 524 — Mandasor Foit Wall. ASI, 1922-3, p. 187. 
(a.D. 467) 
NARASIMHA-GUPTA 
32. — — Nalanda Clay Seal. MASI, No. 66, p. 65. 
KUMARA-GUPTA IT (OR III) 
33. 154 — Sarnath-B. ASI, 1914-15, p. 124. 
34, — —  Bhitari Seal. JASB, LVIII, 89. 
35. — — Nalanda Seal. MASI, No. 66, pp. 66-7; TA, XIX 
995. 
BUDHA-GUPTA 
36. 157 — Sarmath-B (Duplicate). ASI, 1914-15, p. 125 
37. 159 — Paharpur-CP. ET, XX, 61, 
38. 163 — Damodarpur-CP. EI, XV, 134. 
39. 165 — Fran-P. Cil, Tit, 88. 
40. — — Damodapur-CP. EI, XV, 138; 
IC, V, 432. 
41, — — Nalanda Seal. MASI, No. 66, p. 64: 
AIA. — — THQ, XIX, 119, 272. 
Benares (Rajghat), JRASBL, XV, 5. 
OTHER GUPTA KINGS 
42. — (Successor of — Bihar P. ~ CH, Ill, 47; 
Piiru-gupta) JBORS, XIX, 377: 
IC, X, 170. 
43. 169 — Nandanpur-CP. EI, XXTII, 52. 
44. — Vishnu-gupta Nalanda Seal. FI, XXVI, 235; 
IHQ, XIX, 119. 
45. 188 Vainya-gupta Gunaighar-CP. IHQ, VI, 40. 
46. — Vainya-gupta Nalanda Seal. MAST, No. 66, p. 67: 
Eran-P. IHQ, XIX, 275. 
47. 191 Bhanu-gupta _ Cll, Il, 91: 
EI, XXII, 16: 
THQ, XIX, 1438. 
48. 224 — Damodarpur-CP. EI, XV, 142: 


LIST OF GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 


XVII, 193, n. 1. 


Serial 
No. 


49. 


50. 


53. 
54. 
D0. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
oO”. 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Bihar Kotra-S, 


Visva-varman 
Bandhu-varman Mandasor-S. 


Mayhgawan-CP, 
Navagrain-CP. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF CONTEMPORARY ‘RULERS AND 
DYNASTIES 


Reference 


EI, XII, 315; 
XIV, 371. 

EI, XXVI, 130; 
JBORS, XXTX, 127. 
CIT, 1, 72. 

Cil, UT, 79; 

IC, WI, 379; 

IV, 110, 262, 361; 
VI, 110, 339. 

S. K. Atyangar 
Com. Vol.. p. 69 
Cit, YW, 93. 

CII, iW. 100. 
Ci’, Uf, 106. 

EI, XNX1, 124. 
ET, VUT, 284. 
CII, iy, 112. 
CII, If, 110: 
IO, XXJ, 137. 
Cil, WH, 117. 
CTT, UT, 121. 

ET, XIX, 129. 
Cil, IIT, 125. 
Ci, Tif, 132. 
CII, IY, 135. 
CIT, Yt, 129. 


(For the era used in Nos. 60-65, cf. EI. XXII, 171; Bh. List, p. 159 n.) 


67, 
68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 


CH, If, 139. 
CII, II, 159. 
CH, Il, 162. 
CII, IIL, 142, 150, 


TA, XVIII, 219; 
XX, 188. 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE KUSHANAS, THE SAKAS AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY STATES IN NORTHERN 
INDIA DURING THE GUPTA RULE 


I. THE SUCCESSORS OF THE GREAT KUSHANAS 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE fourth centurv a.p., with which this volume 
opens, the Sassanian rule was fully established in Sindh and Sakastan, 
as well as in Bactria. Afghanistan, including the Kabul valley, was 
under the rule of Kushana chiefs who were Sassanian feudatories. 
The Western and the Central Panjab were being ruled by a number 
of chiefs who, in the absence of any definite information about their 
nationality, may be conveniently described as ‘“Scvthians’. Their coins 
are a close imitation of the Kushana prototvpe, but whether they 
were themselves Kushanas or not we do not know. 


In the present state of our knowledge it is extremely difficult to 
give even an outline of the history of these ‘Sevthian’ rulers. We have 
to rely almost exclusively on the evidence of coins, and it is both 
scanty and inconclusive. As these coins are close imitations of those 
of Vasudeva IT, the rulers must have come into power at about 
A.D. 250. One of the last rulers of the series inseribed the name of 
Samudra-gupta, probably his overlord, upon his coins.! We may, 
therefore, assume that these ‘Scythian’ rulers, who mav or mav not 
have been Kushanas, were holding sway in parts of the Panjab during 
the period c. a.v. 250 to 350. 

The coins of these rulers are found neither in Afghanistan nor in 
the south-eastern Panjab. It is thus clear that they were holding sway 
in the Western and Central Panjab only. One series of coins of this 

eriod has the word Shaka (not Saka) invariably written perpendi- 
cularly on the obverse to the right of the spear held bv the king in 
his left hand. Cunningham thought? that this term Shaka was an 
abbreviation of Sakala, and concluded that the coins were issued bv 
the kings of a Scythian dynasty ruling at Sakala or modern Sialkot. 


1 Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, Pl. II, 11, 
2 Ibid., 122. 
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But it is difficult to accept this view, for a large hoard of the ‘Shaka’ 
coins was found at Peshawar in 1905, and no ancient Indian coin 
series is known to have been named after the city of its issue for 
several gencrations. Cunningham's theory that the coins bearing the 
legend Gadahara were the issues of the citv of Nagarahira, sitpated 
near modern Jalalabad, is still less plausible, for.the legend on these 
coins reads not as Nagarahara but as Gadahara, as admitted bv 
Cunningham himself.3 The coius attributed by the same scholar to 
Pakandhi, a district to the north of Rawalpindi, clearly do not have 
the legend; the inscription concerned reads not Pakhanda_ but 
Sha(or Shidlada.4 

It is not, therefore, possible to accept the view of Cunningham 
that the three series of coins we are discussing were issued from the 
districts of Sakala, Nagarahara and Pakandhi. It is more likely that 
the terms concerned denote the names of the tribes of the rulers who 
issued these coins, the individual names appearing under the arm of 
each king. 

We mav, therefore, tentatively assume that there were three 
‘Sevthian’ houses ruling in the Central and Western Panjab during 
c. A.D. 250 to 3850 which, for the sake of convenience, may be called 
Shaka, Gadahara, and Shalada or Shilada. Whether these families 
succeeded one another, or whether they were riding contempo- 
raneously, we do not know. When empires disintegrate, a number of 
small satrapies spring into existence. Tt is, therefore, not unlikely that 
these houses were to some extent contemporancous with one another. 

On the coins of the Shaka dvnastv, letters appear under the arm of 
the king, to the Icft of his right foot and to the right of his left hand. 
The legend in the last mentioned place is invariably Shaka and most 
probably denotes, as observed alreadv, the name of the dvnastv. The 
legend under the arm almost certainly gives the name of the king 
and that to the Ieft of the right foot is either the initial of the name 
of the governor or of the mint city. 

If these assumptions are correct, it appears that about six or seven 
kings ruled in the Shaka dvnastv during c. a.p. 250 to 350. Unfortu- 
nately, the full names of only a few of them are known. One of them 
is Sita:5 his coins are found in large numbers and he probably ruled 
for a long time. Another was Savatha, and a third was Lava...or 
Layu.6 The name of another ruler began with Bhryi... The coins of 


3 Ibid., 124. 
_ 4 Ibid., pl. Il, 12-13; Smith also reads the legend as Shala (CCIM, Vol. I, Pl. 


XIV, 8). 
5 Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians. Pl. II, No. 2. 
6 Ibid., Pl. 11, 6. Cunningham has wrongly read this name in Saya. 
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two or three more rulers are known, but the names of their issuers 
are too indistinct to be deciphered. Peshawar was most probably the 
capital of this dynasty. What precisely was the extent of this king- 
dom we do not know; probably it was not more extensive than the 
North-Western Frontier Province. 

The coins of the Shaladas’ are much fewer. Only three rulers of the 
dynasty are known, viz Pasaka, Bhadra and Bachama.§ The coins of 
others may have been lost, or alternatively the dynasty mav have been 
shortlived. It is probable that the principality of this house was to 
the east of N.W.F.P. and may have included a portion of the Jhelum 
valley. 

Kirada and Peraya are the two kings of the Gadahara house known 
to us from its coinage. On another Gadahara coin the name 
Samudra(gupta) appears under the king’s arms.9 It is likely that the 
petty principality of this house was to the east of the Jhelum, possibly 
in the Ravi vallev. Being the easternmost Scythian family, it came 
earliest under the Gupta sphere of influence, and its last ruler was 
probablv compelled to put the name of the great Gupta conqueror 
upon his coinage. 


Il. THE KIDARA KUSHANAS | 


While the ‘Scythian’ houses of the Central and Western Panjab 
were dragging a precarious existence by the middle of the fourth 
century, a new leader arose among the Kushanas in Bactria. His 
name, Kidara, supplied a designation to the branch of the Kushanas 
to which he belonged, and was destined to remain on coins issued 
several centuries after the disappearance of the Kidara Kushanas. 
Kidara found that there was a fresh danger to his clan from a rising 
tribe, called Juan-Juan, and decided at ¢ a.p. 34010 to migrate south- 
wards and carve out a kingdom there. 

At the beginning of his career, he naturally professed allegiance to 
the Sassanian emperor, as was done by his predecessors in Bactria. 
This is shown by his following the Sassanian numismatic convention 
of issuing coins with the bust facing right, which all feudatories were 


7 It has been already pointed out above that Cunningham’s reading Pakandhi is 
wrong. 

8 Cunningham, op. cit., Pl. II, 12-138. CCIM, I, 88-9, Pl. XIV, 4; 8. The last name 
was read by Cunningham as Bashan. 

9 Cunningham, op. cit., Pl. HW, 11. 

10 Cunningham had placed Kidara in the second quarter of the 5th century 
(op. cit., 184); but Col. Martin has adduced sufficient evidence to show that his 
time was about 75 years earlier and dates his invasion of India at c. a.v, 348-50, Num. 
Suppl. No. XLVII, 25 £. 
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required to follow.11 Kidara, however, was an ambitious adventurer; 
he gradually began extending his power towards India. The Wei-shu 
or the Annals of the Wei Dynasty vaguely tells us that Kidara crossed 
to the south of the Great Mountains and invaded Northern India, 
where five kingdoms to the north of Kantholo (Gandhara) submitted 
to him. We are further told by another Chinese historian, Ma-tuan- 
lin, that the capital of Kidara was the city of Fu-lou-cha (Peshawar), 
and that he left it under the charge of his son when he had to march 
westwards to meet the attacks of Juan-Juan.12 

We may conclude from the above evidence that the Scythian 
principalities of the Shakas, Gadaharas, and Shaladas which existed 
in the N.W.F.P. and Western and Central Panjab were annexed by 
Kidara. The Chinese authorities refer to his invasion of ‘northern 
India’. But we need not suppose that it penetrated further than the 
Ravi. The coins of Kidara are not found to the east of that river, and 
we know that the Madras, the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas and the 
Nagas were holding their own in the south-eastern Panjab and the 
northern U.P. by the middle of the fourth century a.p. It, however, 
appears certain that Kidara penetrated into the Jhelum valley and 
annexed Kashmir; the letters Ki, Kida or Kidara appear almost regu- 
larly on the Kashmir currency down to the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury A.D. 

When Kidara succeeded in‘establishing his rule firmly in Afghanis- 
tan, North Western Frontier Province, Kashmir and the Western 
Panjab, he naturally did not like to continue his allegiance to the 
Sassanian emperor. He soon repudiated it and signalised the event by 
issuing coins with his bust facing front.18 He also assumed the 
Kushana imperial title Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi. 

The Sassanian emperor Shapur II was not disposed to ignore this 
challenge to his supremacy by an erstwhile feudatory of his, and 
soon moved eastwards at the head of a strong force. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, an officer in the Roman army, who fought against Shapur 
II in Mesopotamia, tells us that this monarch was engaged in wars 
against the Chionitae and Euseni living on his eastern frontiers during 
c. a.D. 350-58. The nanie Euseni is usually regarded as a textual 
corruption for Cuseni or Kushanas. An inscription discovered at 
Persepolis by Dr. Herzfeld attests to the anxiety of Slok, High Judge 
at Kabul, that Shapur should return to Kabul in safety. Kabul seems to 
have been a good base of military operations against Gandhara and 
the territory contiguous to it. It is, therefore, most natural to assume 


11 Herzfeld, Kussano-Sassanian Coinage, 3-5; Martin, op. cit., 29. 
12 Num. Suppl., XLVII, 24-25. 
13 Ibid, Pi. 1. 
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that operations against the Euseni were really the operations against 
the Kushanas and their new chief Kidara, who had recently asserted 
independence. Shapur was successful in the expedition, and Kidara 
was compelled to acknowledge the Sassanian sovereignty. A number 
of gold coins showing his face profile to right have been found, and 
thev prove his subordination to Shapur II. 

It appears that Kidara sent his own contingent to help his liege- 
lord in his campaign in Mesopotamia; for Roman sources refer to the 

articipation of the Cuseni, i.e. the Kushanas in the siege of the Roman 
fortress of Amida in a.p. 359. 

Kidara, however, was an ambitious ruler and was only biding his 
time. By c. A.D. 367 he made all the necessary preparations and rebelled 
once more against Shapur II. This time he was able to avenge the 
earlier defeats; on one battlefield he annihilated the opposing Sessanian 
force and on another he compelled Shapur himself to fly away to save 
his life.14 

It seems that Daivaputra-Shahi-Shahanushahi, who is mentioned as 
offering submission to Samudra-gupta in the Allahabad inscription, 
is none other than Kidara himself.15 It is verv likely that while he 
was making his preparations against Shapur II, he thought it prudent 
to secure his eastern frontiers by keeping the Gupta emperor in good 
humonr, by sending him formal presents which were interpreted as 
tokens of submission by the courtiers of Samudra-gupta. 

The numismatic evidence suggests that Kidara was succeeded by 
Piro, who was probably his son. Piro did not only maintain his inde- 
pendent status for some years, but tried to expand his kingdom east- 
wards. This brought him into conflict with the Guptas, and very 
probably the ‘Saka’ chief who was in a position to inflict a humiliating 
defeat on Rama-gupta was Piro himself.16 The power and pomp of 
Piro did not, however, last long. Shapur III soon succeeded in 
avenging the discomfiture of his namesake and predecessor, and com- 
pletely broke Piro’s power. The latter was compelled to acknowledge 
Sassanian suzerainty and issue coins with his bust facing right, like 
other feudatories of the Sassanian empire. Chandra-gupta II also took 
active steps to retrieve the glory of his house, darkened temporarily 
bv the cowardice of his predecessor. He defeated the armies of the 
Kidara.Kushanas and seems to have chased them right up to the 
Indus.1?7 Whether Chandra-gupta’s campaign against Piro was before 


14 Ibid., 82. 

15 For other views on this cf. Ch. III. 

16 For the Rama-gupta episode cf. Ch. IV. 

17 This is on the very probable assumption that Chandra of the Meharauli pillar 
inscription is Chandra-gupta II. Some scholars however do not accept this hypothesis 
(cf. Ch. I'V). 
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or after the latter’s defeat at the hands of Shapur HI, we do not 
definitely know. If it took place in c. a.v. 390, which seems very 
probable, it would appear to have been started after Piro’s overthrow 
by Shapur IIT (c. a.v. 383-88). 


Chandra-gupta II, however, did not press his victories home, and 
occupy and garrison the Khyber pass. We have verv little evidence 
of the Gupta influence in the Panjab during c. a.p. 375-425 apart 
from that supplied by the Shorkot inscription, which seems to have 
been dated in the year 83 of the Gupta Era (a.p. 402). Nor can we 
suggest that the province was under the Sassanian rule, for the coins 
of the Sassanian emperors or their feudatories are not found in the 
Panjab in any appreciable number. 

It appears that Piro even after his defeat continued to rule, though 
over a very much attenuated kingdom. He seems to have been suc- 
ceeded by Vahram, who continued to profess allegiance to the 
Sassanians. 

The empire of the Kidara-Kushanas, which at one time seems to 
have stretched from the Hindukush to Lahore and included Kashmir 
as well, was thus a shortlived one; it hardly flourished for more than 
25 years. When it declined after the overthrow of Piro, the usual 
phenomenon occurred, and several Satraps became independent and 
carved out small principalities for themselves. A number of coins have 
been found having the name of Kidara on the obverse, but giving 
the names of a number of chiefs like Kritavirva, Siladitva, Kusala and 
Prakasa on the reverse. It is verv unlikely that Kidara would have 
allowed his feudatories to issue coins when his power was at its 
height. Most probably Kritavirya, Siladitva, Kusala, and Prakasa were 
local chiefs who carved out independent principalities after the 
break-up of the shortlived Kidara-Kushina empire. Thev continued 
to pay a kind of nominal allegiance to the defunct Kidara-Kushana 
power by putting the name of its founder on the obverse of their 
coins. But thev took care to put their own names also on the reverse, 
evidently to show that they were something more than mere feuda- 
tories. The names of these chicfs are all Sanskritic; they were, there- 
fore, either Hindu governors under the Kidara-Kushanas, who later 
on became independent; or they were Kushana or Scythian chiefs 
who had been completely Hinduised and adopted Hindu names. 


These petty rulers must have professed allegiance sometimes to 
the descendants of Kidara, sometimes to the Sassanians, and some: 
times to the Guptas, as the exigency of the timies may have demanded. 
Thev seem to have ruled from c. a.p. 390 to 440; they were swept away 
by the Hina avalanche some time in the fourth decade of the fifth 
century. . 
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III. THE WESTERN KSHATRAPAS (SATRAPS) 


We have shown above how the power of the Kushana and Scythian 
rulers of the Panjab was on the decline during the fourth century and 
how their houses eventually disappeared by the beginning of the next 
century. Exactly the same phenomenon is scen in connection with the 
fortunes of the Saka Kshatrapas of Western India. They were reduced 
to a feudatory status during the first half of the fourth century. There 
was a temporary revival of their power under Rudrasena III during 
the third quarter of the century, just as there was a revival of the 
kKushana power at the time under Kidara. The revival, however, was 
shortlived in either case; the Saka power was completely extinguished 
by the beginning of the fifth century; we have seen already how a 
similar fate overtook the Kidara-Kushanas at about the same time. 


Like the history of the Kushanas during the fourth century, that of- 
the contemporary Western Kshatrapas also is shrouded in great 
mystery, and our reconstruction of their history can, therefore, be 
onlv tentative. As noted above,18 thé ruling house of Chashtana 
suddenly comes to an end in a.p. 304, with the reign of Bhartridaman. 
IIis son Visvasena did not succeed him, and the crown passed on to 
Rudrasimha II. The accession of Rudrasimha II did not probably 
take place peacefully, and there was a sharp but shert conflict be- 
tween him and Visvasena which rendered life and property unsafe 
at the capital.19 Rudrasimha II was, however, successful in the 
struggle and began to rule in a.p. 304, which is also the last known 
date of Visvasena. 


The coin legend of Rudrasimha II shows that his father’s name 
was Jivadaman. No coins of Jivadaman have been found, and his 
simple title sudmi would suggest that he did not belong to any 
royal family and was not even a feudatory chief in status. We have 
no clue to determine the relationship, if anv, between Jivadaman 
znd Bhartridaman. The names Jivadaman, Rudrasimha and Yasoda- 
man, which are borne by the members of the new house, show that 
they were most probably collateral members of the Kshatrapa 
family. It is not improbable that Jivadiman was a younger brother 
of Bhartridaman, and that his son succeeded in ousting his cousin 
Visvasena soon after the death of the latter’s father. The view held 
that Jivadaman, father of Rudrasimha II, was a local Saka chief 


18 Cf. Vol. II, 290-91. 


19 A hoard of 520 coins was found at Junagadh, where the last king represented 
is Bhartridiman, (Num. Suppl., XL VII, 97). It may be presumed that insecurity was 
the cause of this hoarding. Since both Visvasena and Rudiasimha issued coins in the 
year a.v. 304 it is legitimate to infer that the canflict was a shortlived one, 
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ruling at Safichi in the last quarter of the third century 4.p.?0 is 
no longer tenable; it has been now shown that the Saichi inscription, 
on which it was based, does not at all mention any Saka chieftain 
named Jivadaéman.21 

Throughout their reigns (c. a.p. 304-32), both Rudrasimha II and 
his son Yasodiman II remained content with the humbler title of 
Kshatrapa. Not on a single coin of theirs do we come across the 
higher title of Mahakshatrapa, which at this time denoted an inde- 
pendent status. The abeyance of the title of Mahakshatrapa is a 
significant circumstance, for all the members of the house of 
Chashtana, from the time of Rudradaman I onwards, invariably 
adopted it when they became full-fledged kings. It is almost certain 
that political subordination was the real cause for Rudrasimha and 
his son Yasodaman remaining content with the humbler title of 
Kshatrapa, which at this time denoted a feudatory status. 

It is, however, not yet possible to identify with certainty the poli- 
tical power which reduced the Western Kshatrapas to a subordinate 
position. We have already seen how by c. a.v. 290 Seistan and Sindh 
had been brought under Sassanian suzerainty. It is, therefore, possible, 
that there may have been a fresh extension of Sassanian conquests in 
the first decade of the fourth century, as a consequence of which 
Rudrasimha II and Yasodaman II found it necessary to submit to the 
Sassanian overlordship and remain content with the feudal title of 
Kshatrapa.22 

Herzfeld and others, who support this view, mainly rely on the 
evidence of the Paikuli inscription. This fragmentary record narrates 
how in the internecine war between Narseh (a.p. 293-302) ‘and his 
grand-nephew Vahram (Varhran) III, a number of Indian chiefs took 
the side of the former, among whom were the lord of Avanti and the 
king of the Abhiras. And since these are described as the feudatories 
of the successful rival to the Sassanian throne, it is argued that the 
Sassanian suzerainty had extended over the dominions of the Abhiras 
and the Sakas, ie., Kathiaéwar, Gujarat and Malwa. 

There is, however, no force in these arguments. The Paikuli inscrip- 
tion is a kind of grandiloquent description of the accession of Narseh 
after the successful war of succession, and we need not take its state- 
ments at their face value. The Allahabad prasasti of Samudra-gupta, 
for instance, describes how the Kushana rulers of the north-western 
Panjab and kings of Ceylon and all other islands came to offer sub- 
mission to Samudra-gupta and beg the favour of copper charters, 


20 R. D. Banerji in El, XVI, 230. 
21 N. C. Majumdar in JASB, XIX, 341-66. 
22 Raychaudhuri, PHAI (4th Ed.), 428. 
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re-pranting them their territories. But, as noted above (p. 29), these 
statements are highly exaggerated, and in some cases at least the 
formal presents offered to Samudra-gupta by these rulers were taken 
by his court-poet as sufficient evidence of their having aecepted his 
suzerain position. The same may have been the mentality of the 
author of the Paikuli inscription when he described the king of Avanti 
and the chief of the Abhiras as the feudatories of Narseh. Further, it 
has to be pointed out that the king of Avanti of the Paikuli inscription 
need not necessarily be identified with the contemporary Mahaksha- 
trapa ruler, Bhartridaman. He may have been some junior prince of 
the Saka family who, finding no prospect of ascending the throne, may 
have entered the service of Narseh as a mercenary with the hope of 
carving out a kingdom in Sindh or Baluchistan. Being a scion of the 
Saka family of Avanti, he may have been popularly known as the Jord 
of Avanti, and could therefore have been so described in the Paikuli 
inscription. We need not suppose that he was actually ruling over 
Avanti. Attention may in this connection be drawn to the custom of 
the inscriptions of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas of 
Dvarasamudra describing these kings as Dvdravatipuravaradhisvaras, 
‘lords of the city of Dvaraka’, although they never held any sway over 
Dvaraka. The same may have been the case with the lord of Avanti of 
the Paikuli inscription. He.may have been a prince originally hailing 
from Avanti, but not ruling over that city in a.v. 293. 

There is ample evidence to show that Bhartridiman, who was the 
real lord of Avanti between a.p. 285 and 304, had never been reduced 
to a feudatory status. On his numerous coins issued during this period, 
he is invariably given the imperial title Mahakshatrapa, and never the 
feudatory title Kshatrapa. It is not he, but his successors who content 
themselves with the feudatory title Kshatrapa from a.p. 304 onwards. 
Had the change in title taken place from a.p. 290, the evidence of the 
Paikuli record suggesting Sassanian overlordship would have been 
almost irresistible. But the change in title takes place 14 years later. 
During this interval the Sassanian power was ebbing. Narseh suffered 
a signal defeat at the hands of the Roman Emperor Galerius and had 
to cede extensive territories to the conqueror in order to recover his 
family fallen into the enemy's hands. He was not in a position to 
reduce Bhartridaman to a feudatory position and there is no evidence 
of his ever having done so, Narseh’s successor had a short reign of 
7 years (a.p. 302-9) and is not known to have undertaken any expe- 
dition to the east. The next ruler, Shapur II, was an infant in arms 
in a.p. 810. The discomfiture of the Western Kshatrapas in a.p. 304 
cannot therefore be attributed to an eastward expansion of the 
Sassanian power. No Sassanian coins have been found in Kathiawar, 
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Gujarat and Malwa; nor do the contemporary Saka coins show any 
Sassanian influence, like the coins of the later Kushana rulers known 
as Scytho-Sassanians. 

The Vakatakas were the immediate neighbours of the Western 
Kshatrapas, and their king Pravarasena I, who ruled from c. a.p. 275 
to 333, was the only ruler of the dynasty who had taken the imperjal 
title sumrat. He is also known to have performed as many as four 
horse-sacrifices. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Pravarasena tried to 
extend his sphere of influence by supporting the rebellion of Rudra- 
simha II on condition that he would become his feudatory and remain 
content with the humbler title of Kshatrapa. To support the claim 
of an upstart against the legitimate ruler is one of the most common 
methods of imperialism in all ages in order to extend its sphere of 
influence. 

It must, however, be stated that there is no definite and direct 
evidence to show that Rudrasimha IT, and his son Yasodaman had 
become feudatories of the Vakatakas and were on that account com- 
pelled to remain content with the inferior title of Kshatrapa. It is a 
mere suggestion, and the only proof that can be adduced in its support 
is the assumption of the imperial title by Pravarasena. The subordi- 
nation of Rudrasimha II and YaSodaman II is, however, a mere 
hypothesis, which requires much stronger grounds for its support 
before it can be accepted. No other hypothesis can, however, be 
advanced at present. 

The years a.p. 332-48 are a dark period in the Kshatrapa history. 
We get no coins whatsoever during this period, which constitutes the 
longest gap in the Kshatrapa coinage. It appears that the Kshatrapa 
power was totally cclipsed for a part of this period, but who the 
enemy was who overwhelmed it, we do not know. It cannot be the 
Vakatakas, for a struggle for the imperial throne was going on in that 
kingdom at this time. It cannot be the Guptas, for they were yet a 
local power in Bihar and eastern U.P.23 It cannot be the Sassanians, 
for they were engaged in Roman wars during 337-38. 

When the curtain rises over the Saka history in a.p. 348, we find 
Rudrasena ITI as a Mahakshatrapa. According to his coin legend he 
was the son of Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman II. It is, therefore, clear 
that Rudradaman IT ruled as a Mahdkshatrapa during part of the dark 
period of 16 years, a.p. 332-48, though no coin of his has been found 
so far. Rudradaman’s relationship with Yasodiman II is not known. He 
may have been a younger brother or a collateral of Yasodaman II, who 


23 Num. Suppl., XLVIT, 95. But if we assume that Samudra-gupta ascended the 
throne in a.v. 320 as suggested above (p. 16) we can attribute the decline of thie 
Western Satraps to the growing power of the Guptas. See also ante Vol. BH, 291. 
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rebelled against him soon after a.p. 332. There was probably a pro- 
longed civil war, and neither of the rival claimants to the throne 
found it possible to issue coins during the troubled period. This 
appears to be the most reasonable explanation for the cessation of the 
Kshatrapa coinage during the period a.p. 332-48.24 This, again, it 
must be added, is a mere theory, which needs stronger evidence in 
order to become generally acceptable. 

Rudrasena III, who succeeded his father Rudradaman IJ in or 
before a.p. 348, had a fairly long reign of thirty years (a.p. 348-90). 
It was, however, not a peaceful one. For about eight years,244 from 
A.D. 852 to 359, his power seems to have been completely eclipsed, for 
no coins issued by him during this period are known. On the other 
hand, we get two hoards buried, one in his capital Junagadh and the 
other at Sarvania in one of the easternmost districts of his kingdom, 
where we find that only those coins of this ruler are represented which 
were issued during a.p. 348-51; and they are found to be in a mint 
condition. It seems that there was a widespread political disturbance 
which affected practically the whole of the Kshatrapa kingdom and 
induced people to bury their treasures when they fled away for 
safety. 

The causes of this political upheaval also are not yet known. The 
Sassanian Emperor Shapur II was encamped at Kabul in a.p. 356, 
probably engaged in fight against Kidara, the Kushana chief. It is 
not unlikely that he sent another expedition further south to 
Kathiawar from his advanced bases in Sindh, which may have tem- 
porarily eclipsed the Kshatrapa power. It is argued that a Persian 
principality may have been established in Kathiadwar as a result of 
this expedition, and that Raghu’s land expedition from northern 
Konkan to the Parasika kingdom, described by Kalidasa,25 was not 
an invasion of distant Persia but an attack on this Persian principality 
in Kathiawar via northern Gujarat.26 There is, however, no direct 
evidence to support this theory of Sassanian invasion. No Sassanian 
or Indian inscriptions refer to it. We do not find any Sassanian coins 
in the Kshatrapa dominions, nor is the Kshatrapa coinage influenced 
in the least by the Sassanian prototype. 

The Vakatakas were too weak at this time to inflict any defeat_on 
Rudrasena II; and Samudra-gupta was still too distant. The terri- 
tories directly governed by this Gupta emperor did not extend much 


24 It has been suggested, with a great degree of plausibility, that Mahakshatrapa 
Isvaradatta ruled during 332-48, and this sufficiently e\plains the cessation of the 
Kshatrapa coins (JBBRAS, XXX, 52; IHQ, XXXIV, 258). [Ed.] 

24a Cf. HCIP, HI, 48, n. 1. 

25 Raghuvamsga, IV, 60. 26 Hodiwala in JBBRAS, VI, 1930, pp. 278-85. 
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to the west of the district of Saugar in M.P. It is, however, not 
impossible that he carried a raid into the Kshatrapa dominions with 
the help and co-operation of his western feudatories, the Kakas, the 
Sanakanikas, etc. This raid may even have resulted in a temporary 
subordination of the Kshatrapas; but it need not have stopped their 
coinage. The Gadaharas were the feudatories of Samudra-gupta, but 
they continued their coinage, only occasionally engraving the name 
of the Gupta Emperor on it. In spite of his subordination to Samudra- 
gupta, for which there is yet no definite evidence, Rudrasena could 
have continued his coinage. On the whole it does not seem very 
likely that Gupta imperialism was the cause of the Kshatrapa debacle 
during A.D. 352-59.27 

The present writer has suggested that the rise of Sarva Bhattaraka, 
who started the so-called Valabhi coinage, may have been the cause 
of the temporary eclipse of the power of Rudrasena III.25 There is 
no doubt that Sarva ruled some time between c. a.p. 350-400, and 
that he held sway over Gujarat and Kathiawar where alone his coins 
are found in large numbers. It is precisely in these provinces that the 
coinage of Rudrasena III stops suddenly during part of this period, 
i.e. A.D. 302-59. It is, therefore, very likely that the rise of Sarva 
Bhattdraka may have been the cause of the Kshatrapa debacle result- 
ing in the complete stoppage of their coinage for eight years. This 
theory also, it must be added, has nat yet quite convincing evidence 
to stand upon. 

Whatever may be the real cause of his temporary overthrow, there 
is no doubt that Rudrasena succeeded in retrieving the fortunes of 
his family by 360. We find him ruling his kingdom with the higher 
title of Mahakshatrapa from 360 to 390. 

But troubles broke out again towards the close of his reign. This 
is evident from the fact that his sister’s son Svami Simhasena issued 
coins with the title of Mahakshatrapa in a.p. 382 and probably also 
in 384, It is clear therefore that there was a rival claimant to the 
throne who succeeded in occupying the whole or a part of the king- 
dom at least for some years. Rudrasena IV, son of Svami Simhasena, 
also occupied the throne of his father for some time, and we have got 
a single coin issued by him without any date. The matter is further 
complicated by the fact that there was another Mahakshatrapa, Svami 
Rudrasimha III who issued coins with a date of which the first two 


27 But this is the most satisfactory explanation in the present state of our know- 
ledge. The discovery of an inscription of an Abhira king named Isvaradeva (Ind. Arch., 
1967-68, p. 52), dated Saka 254, suggests the rise of the Abhiras as a possible cause 
of the debacle of the power of the Western Satraps between 360 and 390 a.p. (Editor), 
28 JNSI, VI, 19-23. 
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figures, 3 and 1, alone can be read, but the unit figure is lost. He must 
have therefore ruled some time between 310 and 319 Saka, i-e., 
A.D. 388 and 897. Again, this Rudrasimha III is described on his coins 
as the son of Mahakshatrapa Svami Satyasimha. Though no coins of 
the latter are known he must have ruled or at least pretended to do 
so for a short time. 

Thus after a brief respite between a.p. 360 and 380 the Saka king- 
dom was again convulsed by troubles. These might have been the 
effect of the Gupta Emperor's policy towards the kingdom. In any. 
case these troubles, whether deliberately engineered by the Gupta 
Emperor or not, eminently served his purpose of destroying the king- 
dom of the Western Kshatrapas. It is very likely that the final encounter 
took place between Chandra-gupta II and Rudrasimha III, and it is 
round this that the legends about Rama-gupta and Chandra-gupta II 
and their Saka adversary grew up in course of time.29 


IV. INDIAN STATES IN NORTHERN INDIA 


How the decline of the Saka and the Kushana powers during the 
third century 4.p. was partly due to the re-assertion of their indepen- 
dence by a number of Indian republics and kingdoms like those of 
the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the Malavas, the Nagas, etc. has 
already been narrated in the preceding volume. Not much is, how- 
ever, known about the history and achievements of most of these 
States during the fourth century, and so we can add only a few words 
to the account of these States already given in the last volume. 


1. The Madras, the Kunindas, the Yaudheyas and the Malavas 


These republics continued to flourish during the fourth century a.p. 
and were probably occupying the same territory as they did in the 
preceding century. Of these the Madras, who have left us no coinage, 
scem to have occupied the region between Lahore and Sialkot. The 
Kunindas were occupying the Kangra valley. Their coinage of the 
fourth century is not known, and Samudra-gupta’s Allahabad inscrip- 


29 The author of this chapter accepted the dates of the known coins of Rudrasena II 
on the authority of Rapson (BMCAWK), but later discoveries (after the chapter was 
written) have proved that some of Rapson’s views, accepted by the author, are wrong. 
Thus, according to Rapson, 

(i) there were no silver coins of Rudrasena III later than 273 (Saka era) and earlier 
than 286; and 

(ii) the latest known coin of Rudrasena III is dated 300. 

But silver coins of Rudrasena III dated 282, 284 and 312 have since been discovered 
(cf. HCIP, Vol. III, 48-49). The text of this chapter, which could not be revised by 
the late lamented author, has been amended accordingly, and the consequential 
changes have been made by the Editor, who alone is responsible for the last two paras 
substituted for the two original ones. 
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tion does not mention them. It is, therefore, not unlikely that they 
had amalgamated with the Yaudheyas in a federation. The Arjuna- 
yanas, who were occupying the Agra-Jaipur area, are mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscription, but their post-Kushana coinage is not 
known. It is not unlikely that they also formed a kind of loose con- 
federation with the Yaudheyas. The find-spots of the coin-hpards 
show that the Yaudheyas had under their sway a fairly -extensive 
tract of territory stretching from Ludhiana to Saharanpur in one 
direction and from Saharanpur to Bahawalpur in the other. It appears 
most probable that they continued to govern this territory in the 
fourth century as well. Probably the republic was divided into three 
sub-States. The Malavas continued to hold central and south-eastern 
Rajputana during this period also. ; 

A fourth century inscription from Bharatpur State refers to a Presi- 
dent of the Yaudheya republic, elected by its members (Yaudheya- 
gana-puraskrita), but enjoying the title of Maharaja and Mahdsena- 
pati.30 No Arjunayana or Madra officer or President is known to us 
who can be definitely assigned to the fourth century. It appears that 
these republics were gradually veering round to the monarchical 
form of government during the third and fourth centuries a.v. The 
Bharatpur inscription shows that the Yaudheyas still continued to 
elect their Presidents, but permitted them to assume the royal title 
Maharaja. The Malavas permitted the heads of their States to become 
hereditary chiefs, though they did not allow them to assume royal 
titles. Among the Lichchhavis also, the presidency had developed into 
a hereditary monarchy, for Kumaradevi, the wife of Chandra-gupta I, 
was a Lichchhavi princess. 

The absence of any reference to republics after c. a.p. 400 seems to 
be due to their having been transformed into hereditary monarchies. 
The view that Gupta imperialism was the cause of the destruction of 
the ancient Indian republics, advanced by the late Dr. Jayaswal.3l 
does not seem to be correct. Samudra-gupta only imposed his imperial 
supremacy oversthem; there is no evidence to show that he inter- 
fered with thcir constitution. The Allahabad inscription shows that 
they continued to be republics even after their submission to 
Samudra-gupta. 

The disappearance of the republics must, therefore, be ascribed to 
the tendency to make the presidency hereditary and the custom of 
giving rpyal titles to the Presidents. Why this tendency arose, it is 
difficult to state. It was probably felt that the monarchy was a better 
form of government, especially from the point of view of self-defence. 


380 CII, Il, 252. 
81 Jayaswal, History of Indie, a.p. 150-350, pp. 208-11. &, 
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It is not unlikely that when the republican constitution degenerated, 
the republics virtually became scenes of oligarchic tyrannv, and lost 
popular support. The growing popularity of the theory of the divinity 
of kingship may also have helped the republican Presidents in 
becoming hereditary chiefs. Whatever mav be the real causes, the 
fact remains that the republics disappear from Indian history after 
c. A.D. 400. 


2. The Nagas 


We have seen in the last volume how a number of Naga families 
rose into prominence in U.P. and Gwalior in the third century a.p. 
They continued to dominate the Upper Gangetic plain during the 
first half of the fourth century as well. One Naga family was ruling 
at Padmavati near Gwalior, a second one at Mathura, and prohably 
a third one at Ahichchhatra near Bareilly. Branches of some of these 
families seem to have carved small principalities in the northem U.P. 
Nigadatta of Arvavarta, mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, 
seems to have belonged to one of these families. King Achyuta of 
Ahichchhatra, who offered stubborn resistance to Samudra-gupta by 
c. aD. 350 and perished, seems to have been also a Naga ruler. His 
coin type, having a chakra on the reverse, imitates one of the well- 
known Naga types. The coins of Achyuta are numerous; he mav have 
ruled from c. a.p. 325 to 350. Who his predecessors were, we do not 
know. His house was probably a branch of the Naga family ruling at 
Mathura, about 100 miles west of Ahichchhatra. 


The Puranas tell us that seven Naga kings ruled at Mathura before 
the rise of the Guptas. Their names are not given, and so we cannot 
tell which of them were on the throne during a.v. 300-50. The last 
ruler of the family was Ganapati-naga; he is definitely known to have 
been overthrown by Samudra-gupta, and his coins are still found in 
large numbers in the bazars of Mathura. He was, therefore. the last 
Naga ruler of the house of Mathurd. 


Perhaps the most powerful Naga family during the first half of the 
fourth century was that at Padmavatt, modern Padam Pawaya near 
Gwalior. According to the Puranas nine kings in this familv ruled 
before the rise of the Guptas to power. Its ruler at the beginning of 
the fourth century a.D. was Bhavanaga (c. a.p. 805-40). His coins are 
found in large quantity, showing that he had a long reign. On some 
of them he takes the title adhiraja, suggesting that he was aspiring 
to the imperial status. The trisula, that invariably appears on_ his 
coins, shows that he was a staunch devotee of Siva like many of his 
predecessors. It is, therefore, very likely that the Bharasiva king, 
Bhavanaga, who was a great devotee of Siva and whose daughter 
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was married to the Vakataka crown-prince Gautamiputra, was none 
other than the Naga ruler Bhavanaga of Padmavati.32 The Vakataka 
kingdom was at this time at the height of its power; Pravarasena I, 
the father of Gautamiputra, had assumed the imperial title of Samrat 
and performed four horse-sacrifices. The condition of the Naga king- 
dom under Bhavanaga was similar: it embraced a considerable part of 
Central U.P.-and Central India, and included Gwalior, Kanpur 
Banda and Jhansi. Its capital Padmavati was a flourishing city, and 
its fame as an educational centre continued down to the days of 
Bhavabhiti (c. a.p. 750). 


Gautamiputra, the son-in-law of Bhavanaga, predeceased his 
father, leaving behind him a son named Rudrasena who found him- 
self in a sea of troubles at the death of his grandfather in c. 335. 
What exactly was the nature of the troubles of the new king, we do 
not know; possibly his right to succeed to the throne was challenged 
by his three ambitious uncles, who had carved out separate princi- 
palities for themselves. Whatever the case may be, Bhavaniga suc- 
cessfully championed the cause of his grandson and secured his 
ancestral throne for him. The Vakataka copper plates never fail to 
describe Rudrasena as the dauhitra (daughter's son) of Bhavanaga, 
thus paying an indirect tribute to the great help received by Rudra- 
sena from his maternal relations at a critical time in the history of the 
family. 

Bhavanaga’s rule came to an end in c. a.v. 340. It is probable that 
his successor was Nagasena, who figures as one of the nine kings of 
Aryavarta overthrown by Samudra-gupta. If we are to believe the 
tradition current in the seventh century, the downfall of Nagasena 
was due to his ministers’ disloyalty, who seem to have been won 
over by Samudra-gupta. 


The Allahabad Pillar Inscription states that the Naga rulers were 
annihilated by Samudra-gupta; they are significantly contrasted with 
the kings of the Deccan who were captured but subsequently released 
and permitted to rule as feudatories. It is therefore clear that the 
dominions of the Naga rulers of Padmavati and Mathura were annex- 
ed to the Gupta empire. Some Naga chieftains seem to have survived 
as petty rulers. Princess Kuberanaga, who was married to Chandra- 
gupta II, probably belonged to one such family. Some of the mem- 
bers of the dispossessed Naga families were eventually absorbed in 
the ruling hierarchy of the new empire. Sarvanaga, who was the 
viceroy over a big province under Skanda-gupta, was probably a 
descendant of one of the Naga houses overthrown by Samudra-gupta. 


32 JNSI, V, 21-27. . 
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8. The Maghas of Kausémbi . 


The Magha dynasty that rose to power in the Rewa-Kausambi 
territory, continued its career to the end of the third century. By the 
beginning of the next century, Kausimbi seems to have been under 
the rule of a king named Nava who is known only from his coins, and 
who may or may not have been a Magha ruler. Nava was probably 
succeeded by king Pushyasri, who again is known from his coins 
only.33 

Another king named Rudra, known from coins found at Kausambt, 
has been identified by some as king Rudradeva of the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription. In that case he must have been ruling at 
Kausambi when it was annexed by Samudra-gupta 34 


33 These coins were first published by the present writer, JNSI, IV, 18-17. 
34 Above, p, 42. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE VAKATAKAS AND OTHER 
CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES 





I. THE VAKATAKAS 


1. Early History 


THE MIDDLE OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. marks the commencement of 
an important epoch in the history of South India. The Satavahanas, 
who held a major part of the peninsula for more than four centuries 
and a half, disappear from the stage of history about this time. 
Pulumavi IV is the last known Satavahana king mentioned in the 
Puranas. Uis stone inscription has been found at Adoni in the Bellary 
district of Karnataka,! while his potin coins have been discovered at 
Tarhala in the Akola district of Vidarbha.2 He ruled, therefore, over 
an extensive country, probably stretching from the Narmada in the 
north to the valley of the Tungabhadra in the south. On his downfall 
in c. A.D. 250, several small kingdoms grew up in the different pro- 
vinces which were previously under his sway. The Abhiras, whom 
the Puranas call Andhrabhrityas3? and who probably held positions of 
power and vantage under the Satavahanas, usurped the provinces of 
Gujarat, Konkan and Northern Maharashtra, including the districts 
of Nasik and Khandesh.4 The Ikshvakus became supreme in the 
Andhra country. South Kosala and Kalinga were probably divided 
into small States, each ruled by a petty chief.5 Vidarbha and Southern 
Maharashtra were overrun by the Vakatakas.. 

The Vakatakas have generally been regarded as a northern 
-dynasty.6 This view is chiefly based on the Puranas. The section in 
the Puranas which mentions Pravira and his father Vindhyaégakti, 
undoubtedly two Vakataka kings, is introduced with the words ‘Hear 
also the future kings of Vidisa.’ But it may be doubted if the scope of 


1 EI, XIV, 153 £. 

2 JNSI, Il, 92. The king’s name occurs as PuJuhamavi on the coins. 
3 DKA, 45. 

4 See below, Sect. II. 

5 These dynasties have been dealt with in Vol. TI. 

6 PHAI, 454; NHIP, VI. 96; HCIP II, 218. 
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this statement extends up to the passage in which the Vakataka kings 
are mentioned. For just before it we get a reference to Sisuka ruling 
at Purika, which was situated to the south of the Narmada and far 
from Vidisa.7 

Javaswal held that the Vakatakas originally hailed from a place 
called Vakata which he identified with Bagat in the northernmost 
part of the former Orchha State.’ In support of his view he tried to 
show that three coins discovered at Kosam and another place in 
North India were issued by Pravarasena I, Rudrasena I, and 
Prithivishena I.9 The first two, according to him, bear the dates 
76 and 100, respectively, which he refers to the era starting from 
A.D. 248. This era, though called bv the name of the Chedi or Kala- 
churi era, was, according to Tavaswal, reallv started bv the Vakatakas. 
But Javaswal’s readings of the legends and numerical svmhols have 
been proved to be erroneous.10 As a matter of fact, the Vakdtakas 
never struck anv coins in their own names, but utilised the monetarv 
issues, first, of the Western Kshatrapas and, later, of the Guntas.!1 
Again, the theory that the Chedi era was really founded bv the 
Vakatakas is disproved bv the fact that the Vakatakas themselves 
never used it, but dated all their records in regna] vears. No earlv 
records of the Vakatakas have heen found north of the Narmada.!2 
The identification of Bacat in the former Orchha State with Vakata, 
the supposed home of the Vakatakas, cannot be accepted as certain 
in the absence of corroborative evidence. There is thus no valid argu- 
ment in favour of the theory that the Vakatakas had their home in 


North India. 


7 DKA, 49. According to Harivanhsa, Puriki was situated at the foot of the Rikshavat 
mountain, This is to he identified with the Satpura mountain as Kalidasa places it 
to the south of the Narmada (Raghuvathsa, V. 44), and the Vishnupurdna mentions 
it as the source of the rivers Tap and Payoshni (modem Purna). Some scholars, how- 
ever, identify Riksha with the central part of the Vindhya Hills (H. C. Raichaudhuri, 
Studies tn Indtan Antiquities, 123 ). 

8 IHIJ, 67 ff. Jayaswal thought that the dynastic name Vakataka was derived from 
Vakata as Traikiitaka was from Trikita. 

9 Jbid., 71 ff. 


10 JNSI, V, 130 ff. 
11 Hoards of silver coins of the Western Kshatrapas have been found in several 


districts of Vidarbha (JBBRAS, VII, 16; JNSI, XXII, 113 ff: XXITI, 333 ff: XXVIJ, 
97 ff.; XXX, 92 ff. etc.). Gold coins of the Guptas have been found at Achalpur in 
Berar and Patan in the Betul district of M.P. 

12 The Nachna and Gani inscriptions (Nos. 20 and 21) are aseribed by some 
scholars to Prithivishena I (NHIP, VY, 109; HCIP, II, 179, n. 1), but palaeographic 
evidence shows that they belong to the reign of the second prince of that name (EI, 
XXIW, 173; Belvalkar Feltcitation Volume, 286 ff.). The so-called Indore plates of 
Pravarasena II probably came from some place in Vidarbha (IHQ, XXIII, 156 f.). 
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There are, on the other hand, several indications that they hailed 
from the South. Their Sanskrit as well as Prakrit inscriptions contain 
several expressions which bear striking similarity to those used in 
early Pallava grants.18 The Basim plates, which record the earliest 
known Vakataka grant, show that the Vakatakas took pride in calling 
themselves Haritiputras ‘the descendants of HiritT.14 This descent is 
claimed by dvnasties which ruled over the Karnataka country in the 
South, viz. the Vinhukada Chutu Satakamis,15 the Kadambas,16 and 
the Earlv Chalukvas of Badami.!7 Awain. the early Vakatakas, such as 
Pravarasena I, Sarvasena and Vindhvagakti II, are known to have 
assumed the title Dharmamahdaraja.18 which is noticed only in the 
records of the South such as the grants of the Pallavas!9 and the 
Kadamhas.20 In several other resnects also Vakataka records bear 
close affinitv to southern grants like those of the Pallavas.2!1 The 
earliest inscription which mentions the Vakataka family is a pilerim 
record incised in characters of about the third century a.D. on a pillar 
at Amaravati in the Andhra countrv.22 Tt is also noteworthy that 
some of the hereditary ministers of the Vakatakas hailed from a place 
called Valliira in the South.28 This place apnears to be the same as 
Velir in the Yelavandal district of the Andhra State. Evidence is, 
therefore, overwhelming in support of the view that the Vakatakas 
orisinally came from the southern part of the peninsula.24 

The Puranas do not name the rova] familv as Vakataka. Thev per- 
hans refer to it as Vindhvaka after Vindhvasakti. who was its founder, 
but this also is not free from doubt. because the description which 
the Puranas give of the States which rose on the downfall of .the 
Vindhvakas does not agree with what we know of the political con- 
dition in the South after the disappearance of the Vakatakas.25 


18 Cil, V, 15. 

14 CII, V, 96. 

15 EI, XXXIV, 241. 

16 Ibid. VII, 31. 

17 IA, XIX, 16. 

18 CII, V, 96. 

19 EI, I, 8. 

20 Ibid. VI, 18. 

21 CII, V, pp. xv £. 

92 EI, XV, 267. 

938 CII, V, 115. 

24 This view differs radically from that given in Vol. II, 328-29 (Ed.). 

25 According to the Puranas, when the family of the Vindhyakas has passed away, 
three Balhikas will reign. They mention the names of Supratika, N&abhira and Sakya- 
mana, DKA, 50 §. The first two of these are not known from any other source. 
Sakyamana is probably identical with the Saka king Mana whose coins have recently 
been found in the South. He seems to have flourished in the same age as t Vindbyasaktt 
See Section ITI. 
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Vindhyagakti is the earliest known king of the Vakataka dynasty. 
He is mentioned only in the Puranas and in an inscription (No. 26)26 
from Ajanta which calls him ‘the banner of the Vakataka family’, and 
gives the valuable information that he was a dvija (Brahmana). Later 
Vakataka grants mention Vishnu-vriddha as the gotra of the 
Vakatakas.27 The Ajanta inscription highly glorified him: “He is said 
to have augmented his power by fighting great battles. When en- 
raged, he was irresistible. He had a large cavalry by means of which 
he exacted submission from his enemies. After subjugating his foes 
he made a great effort for the acquisition of religious merit by exert- 
ing himself in the cause of the gods.’ This description is no doubt 
vague, but it suggests that Vindhvasakti greatly extended his king- 
dom and performed Vedic sacrifices which were apparently in 
abeyance during the rule of the later Satavahanas. 


The capital from which Vindhyasakti ruled is still uncertain. The 
Puranas apparently mention two capitals in connection with the rule 
of VindhyaSakti’s son Pravira (i.e. Pravarasena I), viz, Purika and 
Chanaké.28 Of these, Chanaké was probably the original capital of 
the royal family. It has nat yet been identified, Jayaswal’s view that 
it was identical with Nachna is not tenable, because, as we have seen, 
the Vakatakas did not probably hail from the North. Chanaka, like 
Vallira, the original habitation of the ministerial family which served 
the Vakatakas for several generations, may have been situated some- 
where in the central part of the Andhra State.29 Vindhyasakti may 
have continued from Chanaka notwithstanding the extension of his 
kingdom northward. He may be placed in the period c. a.p. 250-70.80 


Vindhyagakti was succeeded by his son Pravarasena I, who was the 
real founder of the Vakataka Empire. The genealogy in the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit charters of the Vakatakas, which was probably first 
drafted in Vidarbha, starts from this king. Pravarasena I extended 
his sway further to the north as far as the Narmada. He performed 
all the seven Soma sacrifices (sapta-soma-samstha), including Véaja- 
peya,31 and also celebrated four Asvamedhas, for which he must 


26 The number within bracket refers to the serial number of inscriptions given 
at the end of the chapter. 

27 The gotra is wrongly named as Vrishnivriddha in the Basim plates, CII, V, 96. 

28 IHTJ, 16, n. 8. 

29 The affinities which the Vakadtaka records bear to those of the Satavahanas and 
Kadambas lend support to this hypothesis. 

380 The Puranas say that he lived a long life of 96 years, 


31 The ‘seven Soma sacrifices’ are usually enumerated as Agnishtoma, Atyagnishtoma, 
Ukthya, Shodagin, Vajapeya, Atiratra and Aptoryama. Vakataka inscriptions mention 
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have led successful campaigns in different directions. He assumed 
the unique imperial title Samrat, evidently after performing the 
Aégvamedha and Vajapeya sacrifices.32 His Vajapeya sacrifices are 
mentioned in the Puranas as attended with munificent largesses.38 

The extension of his kingdom so far northward must have necessi- 
tated the shifting of the original capital to a more central place. As 
stated before, the Puranas probably mention two capitals of*Pravara- 
sena I, viz Chanaka and Purika. Chanaka, as we have seen, was 
probablv the original capital. The other town Purika was, according 
to the Puranas, the capital of a Naga family for some generations. 
This family seems to have been an offshoot of the ruling dynastv of 
Vidisa,34 and may have previously acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Satavahanas. If the account in the Puranas is correct and com- 
plete, the throne was, about this time, occupied by Sisuka, the daugh- 
ter’s son of the Naga ruler of Vidisa. Pravarasena I seems to have 
deposed him and annexed his territorv. He then shifted his capital to 
Purika, which was situated somewhere in Vidarbha at the foot of the 
Satpura mountain. The Puranas credit Pravarasena I with a long 
reign of sixty years which is not unlikely in view of his performance 
of four Asvamedhas and several Vajapeya sacrifices. He may have 
ruled from c. a.p. 270 to 330. 

It is difficult to state the exact limits of Pravarasena I’s dominion. 
He started no era and probably struck no coins. The Vakatakas do 
not seem to have insisted on the mention of their suzeraintv in the 
records of their feudatories,35 though the latter must have been 
forced to pay homage and tribute. There are thus no visible signs of 
their supremacv outside Vidarbha. That Gujarat, Konkan and 
Northern Maharashtra were not incorporated in their empire seems 


all these with the exception of Atyagnishtoma for which they substitute Sadyaskra. 
Pravarasena I performed also the Brihaspatisava which was laid down for a Brahmana, 
as the Rajasitya was for q Kshatriya, after he had performed the Vajapeya. This corro- 
borates the view that the Vakatakas were Brahmanas by caste. 

82 The Satapatha Brahmana says that he who performs the Vajapeya sacrifice be- 
comes samrat. 

33 The Puranas use the plural number Vdjspeyath, which shows that Pravarasena 
must have performed at least three Vajapeyas. DKA, 50. A ms. of the Vdyupurdna 
mentions Vajimedhas (ASvamedhas) in place of Vajapeyas. Ibid., 50, n. 35. 

34 Ibid., 49. 

85 Except for the Nachna and Ganj stone inscriptions we have no records of any 
princes mentioning explicitly the suzerainty of the Vakatakas. The Balaghat plates 
of Prithivishena II state that the commands of his father Narendrasena were honoured 
by the princes of Kosala, Mekala and Milava. The kings who ruled at Sripura in 
South Kosala were probably the feudatories of the Vakataka Emperor, but thev do 
not name their suzerain. The Somavain{i king Bharata-bala alas Indra covertly refers 
to his suzerain Narendrasena. See his Bamhani plates, CUI, V, 83, 
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certain, for, firstly, no records of the Vakatakas have been found in 
these parts of the country,86 and secondly, these provinces were 
probably included in the dominion of the Abhiras, whose era was 
current throughout this territory.87 In the east, South Kosala, which 
borders Vidarbha, may have come under Pravarasena’s sphere of in- 
fluence, though it was not directly under his administration. In the 
north, the Narmada seems to have been the limit,38 beyond which 
the Sakas of Malwa and Kathiawar, the BharaSivas of Padmavati and 
the Maghas of Central India held sway. In the south, his kingdom 
may have extended to the Tungabhadra, if not beyond. 

Pravarasena I thus shared with the Abhiras the position of supre- 
macy in the Deccan. He sought to strengthen his position still further 
by a matrimonial alliance with the Bh§arasSivas, who belonged to the 
Naga race. They appear to have originally been ruling in Vidarbha; 
for an early stone inscription of the Bhara king Bhagadatta, of about 
the first century a.p., has been found at Pawni in the Bhandara dis- 
trict of Vidarbha.39 Like the Maghas of South Kosala,40 the Bharas 
of Vidarbha seem to have raided North India, where they later on 
established themselves. Copper coins of their Adhiraja (lord para- 
mount) Bhavanaga have been found at Padmavati, the well-known 
capital of the Nagas, and other places in Central India.4! The 
BharaSivas were staunch Saivas. From Vakataka records we learn 
about the popular belief that they had pleased the god Siva by carry- 
ing his emblem, perhaps trisula or trident, on their shoulder, and 
owed their royal position to his grace. They had performed as many 
as ten Asvamedhas and were consecrated with the water of the 
Bhagirathi (Ganga) which they had obtained by their valour. This 
description indicates that they had attained a position of supremacy 
in Madhya Pradesh in the second half of the third century ap. 
Bhavanaga, the Maharaja of the Bharasiva family, was a contempo- 
rary of Pravarasena I. He gave his daughter in marriage to the 


36 The so-called Poona plates of Prabhavati-gupta record the grant of a village 
in the Wardha district and, therefore, originally belonged to Vidarbha. CII, V, 7. 

37 CII, IV, pp. xxvi ff. 

88 It was only in the time of Pyithivishena II that the Vakatakas extended their 
suzerainty to the north of the Narmada, as shown by the Nachna and Ganj inscrip- 
tions, Till then no Vakataka records have been found in North India. The so-called 
Indore plates of Pravarasena II appear to been granted at Ramagiri and record the 
grant of a village in the Balaghat district. Ibid., 89 ff. 

39 EI, XXIV, 11 ff. 

40 DKA, 51. Megha in this passage is generally admitted to be a mistake for 
Magha. Inscriptions and coins of the Maghas have been found in U.P. and Baghel- 
khand. EI, XXVI, 237 ff. Their history bas been treated in Vol, II. 


41 JNSI, Vv, Pat ff, 
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Vakataka prince Gautamiputra, who was probably the eldest son of 
Pravarasena I. This matrimonial alliance seems to have greatly 
strengthened the power of Pravarasena, for it is invariably mentioned 
in all records of the descendants of Gautamiputra. 

According to the Puranas, Pravarasena J had four sons, all of 
whom became kings.42 Until recently this statement of the Puranas 
appeared incredible, for there was no evidence that the Vakataka 
family had branched off so early. The discovery of the Basim plates 
has, however, shown that besides Gautamiputra mentioned in several 
Vakataka grants, Pravarasena I had at least one other son named 
Sarvasena.43 His name has also been subsequently noticed in an 
Ajanta inscription.44 It seems therefore certain that the extensive 
empire of Pravarasena I was divided among his four sons after his 
death. The eldest branch probably continued to rule from the old 
capital Purika. The second son Sarvasena established himself at the 
holy city of Vatsagulma, modern Basim in the Akola district. The 
Ajanta or Indhyadri range seems to have been the dividing line 
between these two kingdoms. The remaining two sons, whose names 
are still unknown, may have held parts of South Kosala and southern 
Maharashtra, but their records have not been found.49 


29. Main Branch 


Gautamiputra, the eldest son of Pravarasena I, seems to have pre- 
deceased his father; for in the records of his successors the expression 
Vakatakanaém Maharajah, which invariably precedes the name of 
every ruling prince of the family, is not used in his case. His son 
Rudrasena I succeeded Pravarasena I and ruled over the northern 
parts of Vidarbha. In later Vakataka records he is invariably men- 
tioned as the daughter’s son of Bhavanaga, the Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas, which indicates that he had the powerful support of the 
Nagas of Padmavati. Only one inscription of his reign has been dis- 
covered, namely, that at Deotek in the Chanda district (No. 1). The 
palaeographical evidence shows that Rudrasena mentioned in it was 
the first king of that name.46 


42 DKA, 50, 

43 CII, V, 96. 

44 Ibid, V, 105 ff. See Inscr. No. 25. This name was previously read as Rudra- 
sena (I), but the reading is clearly incorrect as the latter prince was not the son of 
Pravarasena I as stated in the record. 

45 The branch in South Kosala may have been oveithrown by Mahendra, who 
was ruling there in the time of Samudra-gupta. That in Kuntala or South Maharashtra 
seers to have been supplanted by the Rashtrakitas who rose in that part of the 
country in c. a.p. 350. See below, Sect. V. 

46 The unlooped form of n used in this record shows that it is much earlier than 
the grants of Pravarasena II, which throughout use the looped fornr of the letter. 
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The Deotek inscription is undated, and we have no other means of 
fixing even approximately the limits of the reign of Rudrasena I. But 
he seems to have been a contemporary of the mighty Gupta king 
Samudra-gupta. The extermination of the Naga princes of Aryavarta 
by the latter deprived Rudrasena of their powerful support and 
crippled his power and prestige. Samudsa-gupta next led a victorious 
campaign to the south, in the course of which he defeated Mahendra, 
the ruler of Kosala, who was probably a feudatory of the Vakatakas. 
Since then the rulers of South Kosala seem to have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Guptas, in token of which they dated their 
records in the Gupta Era. The kingdom of the main branch thus 
became greatly circumscribed. It was confined to Northern Vidarbha 
extending from the Narmada in the north to the Ajanta range in the 
south, and from the eastern limit of the Khandesh district in the west 
to the western boundary of Chhattisgarh in the east. 


Samudra-gupta returned to the north after subjugating the rulers of 
Kalinga, Andhra, Karfichi and other southern States along the eastern 
coast. For some reason not known to us, he does not seem to have 
crossed swords with the Vakatakas.47 There are no signs of Gupta 
supremacy in the Vakataka records of that age. The Vakatakas did 
not adopt the Gupta Era, but always dated their grants in the regnal 
years. As they themselves struck no coins, they were not loth to use 
the gold coins of the Guptas as they used the silver currency of the 
Sakas, but that was certainly not an indication of Gupta suzerainty. 
Samudra-gupta may have thought it prudent to have friendly rela- 
tions with his southern neighbour who occupied a strategic position 
with respect to the kingdom of the powerful Western Kshatrapas, 
whom he had not yet subdued. 


Rudrasena I was succeeded in c. a.p. 345 by his son Prithivishena I. 
This king seems to have pursued a peaceful policy, which brought 
happiness and prosperity to his people. Across the northern frontier 
of this xingdom, the Gupta Emperor Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta II had adopted an aggressive policy, subjugating their 
neighbours and annexing their territories. Prithivishena wisely 
refrained from being entangled in these wars and devoted 
himself to the consolidation of his kingdom in the South and the 
amelioration of the condition of his subjects. The results of his policy 
are summed up in the official Vakadtaka records in the ° following 
words: ‘Prithivishena (I) had sons and grandsons and a continuous 


47 Some scholars identify Rudrasena I with the prince Rudradeva exterminated 
by Samudra-gupta, but the identification does not appear to be correct as the latter 
was a ruler of North India. For other reasons, see IC, IX, 108 £, 
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supply of treasure and army which had been accumulating for a 
hundred years. 

Prithivishena I had probably a long reign which seems to have 
terminated about a.v. 400. About a.p. 395, Chandra-gupta II, who 
had by this time become the lord paramount of a large part of North 
India, launched his attack on the Saka Satraps of Malwa and 
Kathiawar. It is not unlikely that in this campaign Chandra-gupta 
sought the alliance of his powerful neighbour, the Vakataka king 
Prithivishena I. After his victory Chandra-gupta sought to cement 
the political alliance with the Vakatakas by giving his daughter 
Prabhavati-gupta in marriage to the Vakataka prince Rudrasena II, 
the son of Prithivishena. Like his father, Prithivishena I was a Saiva, 
for he is described in Vakataka records as a fervent devotee of 
Mahesvara. During his time the Vakataka capital seems to have been 
shifted to Nandivardhana (modern Nandardhan or Nagardhan), about 
28 miles from Nagpur. This place is surrounded by strongly fortified 
forts such as Bhivgarh and Ghughusgarh, which may have been the 
reason for its selection for a royal capital.48 

Prithivishena lived to a good old age. The description in the 
Vakataka grants shows that when he died his grandson Divakarasena 
had already been born. Prithivishena was succeeded by his son 
Rudrasena IH. Unlike his ancestors, who were all Saivas, this king 
was a devotee of Chakrapani (Vishnu), to whose grace he ascribed 
his prosperity. This change in religious creed may have been due to 
the influence of his wife Prabhavati-gupta, who, like her father 
Chandra-gupta II, was a worshipper of Vishnu.49 She greatly vene- 
rated the foot-prints (pdda-milas) of Rama on the hill of Ramagiri, 
where she made both her known grants (Nos. 2 and 8). This Ramagiri 
is modern Ramtek, a well-known place of pilgrimage, which lies only 
about three miles from the then Vakataka capital Nandivardhana.50 

Rudrasena II died after a short reign of about five years, leaving 
behind at least two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena, who 
succeeded him one after the other. Divakarasena was a niinor at the 
time of his father’s death. So Prabhavati-gupta looked after the 


48 JASB. (N.S.), XXIX, 160. Nandivardhana retained its ancient name down to 
the time of the Bhoslas, for it is mentioned in the Sanskrit play Purafjanacharita 
(Vidarbha Saméodhan Mandal—Ed.) staged at Nagpur. See p. 7. Its identification 
with Nandpur, 34 miles north of Nagpur (ibid., 159) is therefore untenable. 

49 The Poona plates record a grant of a village which Prabhavati-gupta made 
after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat, who was evidently Ramachandra. The 
Riddhapur plates (No. 8) were issued from the feet of the lord of Ramagiri (Rdma- 
giri-svdminah pdda-miulat). CII, V, 35. 

50 For the identification of Ramagiri, see Studies in Indology (SI), Vol. I (1968), 
J2 &.; Vol. IV, 42 £. . _ 
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affairs of the State as the regent for her minor son. The so-called 
Poona plates, which record the earliest grant of this branch were 
issued by Prabhavati-gupta as regent for the Yuvardja Divakarasena, 
in the thirteenth year, evidently of the boy prince's reign. This shows 
that Divakarasena was probably less than twelve years old at the 
time of his accession.51 As he was probably born betore the death of 
his grandfather, his father Rudrasena II may not haye reigned for 
more than eight years at most. This charter is inscriled in the acute- 
angled script of North India, not in the box-headed characters, which 
were current in Vidarbha in the age of the Vakatakas. Besides, it 
gives the genealogy of the Guptas and not of the Vakatakas. All this 
plainly shows that Gupta influence was predominant at the Vakataka 
court during the regency of Prabhavati-gupta. Chandra-gupta IT had 
evidently deputed some of his trusted officers and statesmen to assist 
his daughter in governing the kingdom.°2 

Divakarasena also scems to have been shortlived. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, appears to 
have assumed the name Pravarasena after his illustrious ancestor.°3 
More than a dozen grants of this prince have been found in the 
different districts of Vidarbha such as Amraoti, Wardha, Betul, 
Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara and Balaghat. The latest of these is 
that recorded on the Pawni plates (No. 15), dated the thirty-second 
regnal year.54 He had, therefore, probably a long reign of about 
thirty-five years from c. A.D. 420 to 450. 


51 In ancient times princes attained age when they completed the age of 24 years. 
EI, XX, 79. D. C. Sircar thinks that the age of maturity for princes as for other 
people was sixteen years. But this seems doubtful. See discussion on this question 
in JASB, L. XII, 71 &f. 

52 One of these was probably the famous Sanskrit poet Kalidaésa, who seems to 

have stayed at the Vakataka couit for some time. Ife composed his world-famous 
lyric Meghadiita at Ramagiri, which is undoubtedly identical with Ramtck, three miles 
from the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana. His graphic description of the six year old 
prince Sudargana in the 18th canto of the Raghuvathsa may have been suggested by 
what he observed at the Vakataka court. 
. 58 According to R. C. Majumdar, Prabhavati-gupta and three sons—Divakarasena, 
Damodarasena and Pravarasena, and Damodarasena ruled for 15 years before Pravara- 
sena II. JRASBL, XII, 1 ff. This view does not seem to be probable. No grants made 
by Damodarasena have been discovered. Besides, the description of Prabhavati-gupta 
in the Riddhapur plates, viz Wdkdatakdnath. Mahdardja-sri-Damodarasena-Pravarasena 
{6nant, points to Damodarasena’s identity with Pravarasena. Otherwise, it would look 
strange that the title VdkafakdnathMahdréja is used with Damodarasena who was 
dead at the time and not with Pravarasena who was reigning. Besides, there does 
not seem to be any reason for the omission of Divakarasena’s name from the afore- 
mentioned expression. For these reasons Pravarasena seems to be the coronation name 
of Damodarasena. Fox a full discussion of this matter, see CII, V, pp. vii ff. 

34 Nagpur University Journal, XVIII, 73 §, 
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Till his 11th regnal year Pravarasena II continued to rule from the 
old capital Nandivardhana. Thereafter, some time before the 18th 
regnal year,°> he founded a new city which he named Pravarapura 
and made his capital. Pravarapura is probably identical with Paynar 
in the Wardha district, where several sculptural remains of the 
Vakataka age have been discovered.56 They show that there was a 
magnificent temple of Ramachandra there. It was probably’ erected 
by Pravarasena for his mother Prabhavati-gupta, who was a devotee 
of that god. 

Another grant, made by Prabhavati-gupta, may be mentioned here. 
It was recorded on the plates found at Riddhapur (No. 8) in the 
Amraoti district of Vidarbha and is dated in the 19th regnal year of 
Pravarasena II. In this grant, also, Prabhavati-gupta mentions her 
Gupta pedigree in detail, while she names the Vakataka family only 
in connection with her husband. This clearly shows how proud’ she 
was of her Gupta descent. In this grant she describes herself as 
having long-lived sons and grandsons.57 The grant was made at the 
foot-print of the lord of Ramagiri (modern Ramtek in the Nagpur dis- 
trict), which clearly indicates that the holy place continued to receive 
royal attention even after the shifting of the capital to Pravara- 
pura. Pravarasena II was a devotee of Sambhu (Siva), by whose 
grace he is said to have established on the earth the reign of Krita- 
yuga or golden age. He was a liberal monarch, as more than a 
dozen grants made by him have been discovered so far. Having 
come into contact with such an illustrious poct as Kalidasa,58 he also 
acquired a taste for poetic composition. Though himself a Saiva, 
he composed, probably at the instance of his mother, the Prakrit 
Kavya Setubandha in glorification of Rama. This work has been 
highly eulogised by Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians. Dandin calls 


55 CII, V, 26. 

o6 Pravarapura is probably identical with Pavnar (Sanskiit, Pravaranagara) in the 
Wardha district, where several ancient images of the Gupta-Vakataka age have been 
discovered. Sarupa-Bhdrati, 271 ff. CII, V, pp. Ix ff. They show that there was a 
magnificent temple of Ramachandra erected there by Pravarasena II probably at the 
instance of Prabhavati-gupta. 

57 Prabhavati-gupta is described in these plates as sdgra-varsha-sata-diva-putra- 
pautrd, where diva is probably a mistake for jiva. This expression is’ usually taken 
to refer to the long life of Prabhavati-gupta. HCIP, III, 183. R C. Majumdar takes 
the expression quite literally. His scheme of Vakataka chronology based on it 
(JRASBL, XII, 1 ff.) involves several suppositions and appears unconvincing, (CII, 
V, pp. vii ff.) The expression was probably intended to convey that Prabhavati-gupta had 
at that time living sons and grandsons who, it was hoped, would be long-lived. Com- 
pare the use of dirghdyus in connection with the twelve-year old Lava in the Uttara- 
radmacharita, IV, 26. 

o8 This can only be regarded as probable, (Ed.) “s 
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it an ocean of gems in the form of good sayings. Bana says that by 
means of this Setu the fame of Pravarasena crossed the ocean as 
Rama’s army of monkeys had done before by means of a bridge. 
Anandavardhana, the famous Sanskrit critic, has also paid in the 
Dhwvanydloka his tribute of praise to this kdvya. From the ninth 
verse of the first @Svdsa it seems that Pravarasena began to compose 
this work soon after his accession and occasionally received assistance 
from others in the correction of mistakes, Tradition avers that the 
work was composed by Kalidasa for the sake of Maharaja Pravara- 
sena by the command of Mahdrajadhiraja Vikramaditya, who is pro- 
bably identical with Pravarasena II’s maternal grandfather Chandra- 
gupta IJ.59 Perhaps Kalidasa’s contribution was confined to piving 
occasional help and final touches to the composition of his roy 
friend and pupil Pravarasena II. 
Narendrasena, who succeeded his father Pravarasena I in c. A.D. 
455, is known only from the Balaghat (No. 18) and Mahurzari (No. 19) 

lates. The description in these plates that he enticed the royal fortune 
by the noble qualities which he had already acquired suggests that 
there was some trouble about his succession. Perhaps he superseded 
his elder brother as conjectured by Kielhorn. Narendrasena married 
the Kuntala princess Ajjhitabhattarika, who probably belonged to the 
Rashtrakita family founded by Mananka.60 She may have been the 
daughter of the Rashtrakita king Avidheya, who flourished from 
c, A.D. 440 to 4595, 

Narendrasena seems to have followed an aggressive policy and 
made some conquests in the east and the north. The afore-mentioned 
plates of his son Prthivishena II state that he had, by his prowess, 
subjugated his enemies and that his commands were honoured by the 
lords of Kosala, Mekala and Malava.81 Of these countries Malava 
had till then been under the direct administration of the Guptas since 
the overthrow of the Western Kshatrapas. Govinda-gupta (p. 65), who 
was holding the country at the time, may have acknowledged the 
supremacy of Narendrasena.82 Mekala is the country near Amara- 
kantak, where the Narmada called Mekala-sutié, takes its rise. Bha- 


59 See Ramadiasa’s introduction to his commentary on the Setubandha, I, 1. The 
objection to this identification that Pravarasena, being a Saiva, could not have com- 
posed this kdvya in glorification of Rama (HCIP, Il, 183 ff.) has no weight, for we 
have an analogous instance of Saiva Kalidasa composing Rughuvathsa. Pravara- 
sena must have composed this kdvya at the instance of his mother, who was a de- 
votee of Rama. Some identify the author of this kdvya with a king of Kashmir, but 
the theory seems to be wholly unfounded. Studies in Indology, I (1968), 111 £. 

60 The history of this family is treated below. 

61 Cl, V, 81. 

62 Cf. above, p. 65. (Ed.) 
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ratabala of the Somavamsi dynasty, who was ruling over this terri- 
tory, covertly refers to his suzerain Narendrasena in his Bamhani 
plates.63 Kosala is, of course, Dakshina Kosala. The contemporary ruler 
was probably Bhimasena I, the grandfather of Bhimasena II who 
issued the Arang plates in a.v. 501-2.64 Besides these, Narendrasena 
seems to have annexed the Anipa country, of which the capital was 
Mahishmati. That this country was incorporated in the dominion of 
the Vakatakas appears likely from a narrative in the Dasakumara- 
charita.65 Narendrasena may have conquercd this country when he 
extended his suzerainty to Malwa. 


Narendrasena, who was probably a grown-up man at the time of 
his accession,66 may have had a short reign of about 10 years (a.p. 
455-65). Towards the close of his reign the Vakataka territory was 
invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta-varman,§’ who was ruling over 
the modern Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and the adjoining 
parts of the Vizagapatam district, as the coins and inscriptions of the 
tamily have been found in those parts of the country. Bhava- 
datta pressed as far as Nandivardhana, the former capital of the 
Vakatakas, which he occupied for some time. The Riddhapur plates 
(No. 78), which were issued by his son Arthapati from Nandivar- 
dhana, show that a considerable portion of the Vakataka kingdom 
was annexed by the Nalas and was under their occupation for some 
years. 

The Vakatakas also admit this disaster to their arms. The Balaghat 
and Mahurzari plates (Nos. 18, 19) state that Prithivishena II, the son 
of Narendrasena, raised his sunken family. For some time, however, 
he was forced to move to the east and to fix his capital at Padmapura, 
modern Padampur near Amgaon in the Bhandara district.68 Prithivi- 
shena consolidated his position at this capital and after some time 
ousted the enemy from his ancestral country. He even carried the 
war into the enemy’s territory and stormed and devastated ‘his capital 
Pushkari, as admitted in the Podagarh stone inscription (No. 80) of 
Skanda-varman, the brother of Arthapati. After this we find no other 
records of the Nalas in Vidarbha. 


It is not known whether Prithivishena II continued to rule at Pad- 
mapura or again shifted his capital to some other place in Vidarbha. 


63 See below, Sect. VI, 3. 

64 See below, Sect. VI, I. 

65 See below at the end of subsection 3. 

66 His father Pravarasena II had a long reign of more than 32 years. Nagput 
Universtiy Journal, Vol. XVII (1967), 73 &. 

67 See below, Sect. VII. 7 

68 For the identification of Padmapura, see Studies in Indology, I (1968), 22 £. 
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In any case Padmapura retained its importance for a long time; for 
it attracted learned Brahmanas like Gopala, an ancestor of the famous | 
Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhiti, who performed the Vajapeya and 
other sacrifices there. In his Sanskrit plays Bhavabhiti mentions 
Padmapura, situated in Vidarbha, as the home of his ancestogs. 

Prithivishena II soon retrieved his position in the north also and 
even pressed farther than his father; for two stone inscriptions of his 
feudatory Vyaghradeva, who explicitly acknowledges his suzerainty, 
have been discovered at Ganj and Nachna, in the former Ajaigarh 
and Jaso States respectively in Bundelkhand.69 This Vyaghradeva 
probably belonged to the Uchchakalpa dynasty; for several records 
of this dynasty mentioning the name have been found in the former 
adjoining State of Nagod. As Javaratha, the son af Maharaja Vvaghra, 
was ruling from c. c. 170 to 190 (a.p. 490-510),70 Vyaghradeva may 
be referred to the period a.p. 470-90. He was thus a contemporarv 
of Prithivishena II. The Uchchakalpas were previously feudatories of 
the Guptas, whose era they used. They transferred their allegiance 
to the Vakitakas when the power of the Guntas declined in the fifth 
century a.D., though they continued to use the Gupta Era which had 
become well established in that part of the country.7! 

Unlike most of his ancestors, Prithivishenia II was a worshipper of 
Vishnu as he is described as paramabhaégavata in his plates. 
He is’the last-known member of this senior branch of the Vakataka 
dynasty. He mav have been followed by one or two princes, but their 
names are not known to us. Perhaps Harishena of the Vatsagulma 
branch, who made extensive conquests in all directions, incorporated 
Northern Vidarbha in his kingdom after the death of Prithivishena II. 

Thus ended the main branch of the Vakataka dvnasty. after a glo- 
rious rule of more than two centuries. It produced a series of jllus- 
trious rulers who were capable leaders of men, wise administrators, 
and liberal patrons of religion and learning. None of the kings after 
Pravarasena I assumed imperial titles, but there is no reason to doubt 


69 Nos. 20 and 21. Some scholars identify Prithivishena of these records with 
the first king of that name (PHAI, 455; HCIP. II, 179). Their view that the palaeo- 
graphy of the Nachna and Ganj inscriptions is decidedly earlier than that of other 
Vakataka records (JRASBL, XII, 73) does not appear to be correct. See examination 
of this palaeographic evidence in Belvalkar Felicitation Volume, 287 ff. The records, 
therefore, belong to the reign of Pryithivishena II, when Uchchakalpa Vyaghra flouri- 
shed. 

70 His known dates are ac. 174 and c. 177. The earliest known date of his suc- 
cessor Sarvanatha is c. 191. These dates probably refer to the Gupta and not to the 
Kalachuri era. EI, XXIII, 171 ff. 


71 For a different view, cf, pp. 38-89 above. (Ed.) 
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that they maintained their independence even in the heyday of 
Gupta rule. No lithic monuments of their time have survived in North- 
ern Vidarbha, but two kdavyas, Meghadiita and Setubandha—one 
in Sanskrit and the other in Prakrit—have inimortalised their age. 
Many other literary works, which gave the Vaidarbhi riti the first 
place among all ritis, must have been composed during this period, 
but they have all passed into oblivion. . 


3. The Vatsagulma Branch 


The existence of this branch was unknown till the discoverv of 
the Basim plates in 1939. Several members of this family were indeed 
mentioned in the inscription in cave XVI at Ajanta (No. 26), but 
owing to a sad mutilation of that record, their nanies were misread. 
These names have since been restored, and it has been conclusively 
shown that the princes who ruled the country south of the Ajanta or 
Indhvadri range belonged to a different branch of the Vakataka 
familv. 

The founder of this branch was Sarvasena mentioned in both the 
Basim plates and the Ajanta inscription as a son of Pravarasena I. 
He was presumablv one of his younger sons. The countrv under his 
rule annears to have stretched south of the Ajanta range up to the 
bank of the Godavari. He made Vatsaeulma, modern Basim in the 
Akola district of Vidarbha, his capital. This was an ancient citv. The 
countrv round it, called Vatsagulmaka, is mentioned in the Kéma- 
sutra of Vatsvavana. Vatsagulma was also regarded as a holv firtha, 
and according to a local mdéhafmya it was so called because the sage 
Vatsa made bv his austerities an assemblage (gulma) of gods conie 
down and settle in the vicinity of his hermitage.72 In the Vakataka 
age it became a great centre of learning and culture and gave its 
name Vachchhomi (Sanskrit, Vatsagulmi) to the best poetic stvle.73 

From the Basim plates we lear that Sarvasena continued the title 
Dharmamahdaraja, which his father Pravarasena I had assumed, in 
accordance with the tradition in South India. The description that 
the Ajanta inscription gives of him is quite conventional. He was a 
liheral patron of learning and himself a poet of no mean order, fot 
his Prakrit kavya, named Harivijaya, is praised by Dandin in his 


72 The Jayamangala, a commentary on Vatsyayana’s Kdmasitra, gives another 
derivation of this place-name. According to it, Vatsa and Gulma were two princes 
of Dakshinapatha, and the country in which they settled came to be known as 
Vatsagulmaka, 


78 Vatsaguima retained its importance as a centre of learning and culture for a 


long time; for RajaSekhara describes it as a pleasure-resort of the god of love where 
the mythical Kévyapurusha masried Sdhityavidya (Kdvyamimatsd (GOS, No. 1), 10). 
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‘Avantisundarikatha.74 Anandavardhana, the famous critic of the ninth 
century A.D., also mentions it in his Dhvanydloka as an instance of 
a good kavya in which a traditional story was altered to suit-the de- 
velopment of the intended sentiment:75 Kuntaka, the author of the 
Vakroktijivita, states that like Kalidasa Sarvasena also composed 
poetry characterized by natural delicacy. Besides this kdvya, Sarva- 
sena composed Prakrit gathas, which were later included in the 
Sattasai.76 As his father Pravarasena IJ closed his reign about a.p. 330, 
he may be placed in the period c. a.v. 330-55. 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, who is namied 
Vindhyasakti (II) in the Basim plates. He pursued a vigorous policy 
and defeated the lord of Kuntala, his southern neighbour, who was 
probably Mananka, the founder of the Early Rashtrakiita Dynasty 
ruling over the Souther Maratha country.77 The victory, however, 
was not decisive; for Mananka also is said to have harassed the 
rulers of Vidarbha and ASmaka. The former probably belonged to 
the Vatsagulma branch whose kingdom was contiguous to Kuntala. 
As both Mananka and Vindhyasena claim victory over each other, 
neither of them seems to have emerged completely triumphant after 
this war. 

Vindhyasena or Vindhyasakti II made the Basimi grant in his 37th 
regnal year. It was issued from the capital Vatsagulma. Like his 
predecessors, Vindhyasena also assumed the title Dharma-Maharaja. 
He was probably a contemporary of Prithivishena I of the main 
branch, and, like him, may have closed his reign in c. a.p. 400. 

Vindhyasena was followed bv his son Pravarasena IY, who must 
be distinguished from the homonvmous prince of the main branch 
who ruled slightly later from two capitals, Nandivardhana and 
Pravarapura. The Ajanta inscription states that he became exalted by 
his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He seems to have had a 
comparatively short reign; for when he died, his son was only eight 
years old. 

The name of this boy prince, who is said to have ruled well, is 
lost in the Ajanta inscription. He was succeeded by his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription (No. 25) discovered some- 
where in Vidarbha, has recently been published. This plate was also 
issued from Vatsagulma which shows that the city continued to be 
the royal capital to the last. Another stone inscription (No. 26) which 
has recently come to notice at Basim is dated in the Saka year 380 


74 For the contents of this kavya, see Studies in Indology, I (1968), 116 &. 
75 Loc. elt. 

76 Ibid., I (1968), 94 fF. 

77 See below, Sect. V. 
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(a.p. 458-59). It records the construction of a tank called Sudarsana by 
Svimilladeva, a servant of Devasena. Devasena may have ruled from 
c. A.D. 450 to 475. 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable niinister named Hasti- 
bhoja. His great-grandfather Ravi was the son of a Brahmana from 
a Kshatriya wife, and is said to have ruled over the whole territory. 
Hastibhoja’s ancestors seem to have been hereditary and érusted 
ministers of the Vatsagulma Vakatakas. Devasena entrusted the 
government of the kingdom to him and gave himself to the enjovment 
of pleasures.78 Hastibhoja is eulogised in the Ajanta and Ghatotkacha 
cave inscriptions which were caused to be incised by his son 
Varahadeva.79 

Devasena was succeeded by his son Harishena in c. a.p. 475. He 
is the last-known king of this line. He was a brave and ambitious 
prince who carried his victorious arms in all directions. Unfortunately, 
the Ajanta inscription (No. 26) which describes his conquests in lines 
14-15 is sadly mutilated, but the extant portion mentions the names 
of several countrics which were either overrun by him or were made 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. These countries lav in all the four 
directions of Vidarbha, viz Avanti in the north, Kosala, Kalinga and 
Andhra in the east, Lata and Trikiita in the west, and Kuntala in the 
south. It would seem, thetefore, that Harishena’s sunremacv was 
recognized throughout the Deccan extending from Malwa in the north’ 
to Kuntala in the south, and from the Arabian sea in the west to the 
Bav of Bengal in the east. 

Harishena’s conquests do not seem to have led to the permanent 
annexation of this vast territory. The rulers of these countries were 
probably allowed to enjoy their respective kingdoms on condition of 
regular payment of tribute. As we have already seen, Malwa and the 
adjoining parts of Central India had previously submitted to Narendra- 
sena and Prithivishena II of the senior branch of the Vakatakas.80 
Their subjugation by Iarishena plainly shows that he had already 


78 This description was taken by Jayaswal to mean that Devasena abdicated in 
favour of his son Harishena (IHIJ, 75), but verses 12-16 of the Ajanta inscription 
convey no such fdea. The description is intended only to glorify the minister 
Hastibhoja. 

79 Jayaswal thought that the Ghatotkacha cave inscription (No. 27) was put up 
by Hastibhoja during the reign of the Vakataka Devasena, who is mentioned as 
flourishing in line 10. The lower part of the inscription is very much mutilated, but 
line 18 mentions Harishena, the son of Devasena and line 18 contains the name of 
Varahadeva partly mutilated. This leaveg no doubt that it was Varahadeva who 
caused the Ghatotkacha cave to be excavated. CII, V, 117. 


80 Above, p. 141, 
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incorporated the kingdom of the main branch into his own dominion.81 
In Kalinga and Andhra, Harishena’s incursions seem to have led to 
the establishment of new royal families. Just about this time, in 
A.D. 498, the Ganga era was started, marking the foundation of a new 
power in Kalinga.82 In Andhra Harishena seems to have supplanted 
the contemporary Salankayana king and given the throne to the 
Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I who married a Vakataka 
princess, probably Harishena’s daughter or some near relative.83 That 
Harishena’s suzerainty was recognized in the west beyond the con- 
fines of Vidarbha is also shown by the inscription which a ruler of 
Rishika (modern Khandesh) has left in Cave XVII at Ajanta (No. 27). 
In Kuntala the Rashtrakitas were ultimately defeated and had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Harishena, but they continued to 
rule the country till long afterwards.84 

We have seen above that Vindhyasena probably closed his reign 
in ¢. a.D. 400. He was followed by four princes whose reigns may 
have covered a century. The last of them Harishena may, therefore, 
be placed in the period a.p. 475-500. 


Harishena had a pious. liberal and capable minister named Varaha- 
deva, the son of the afore-mentioned Hastibhoja, who was liked both 
by the king and the subjects. He caused the Ajanta Cave XVI to be 
excavated and decorated with sculptures and picture-galleries. This 
cave is considered to be in some respects the most elegant at Ajanta. 
The inscription which he caused to be incised on a wall of its verandah 
is our chief source of information for the history of the Vatsagulma 


line. 

He also caused the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwiada, a few miles from 
Ajanta, to be excavated, where he has left an inscription describing 
his ancestors. 


Warishena is the last known king of this line. He may have been 
followed by one or two kings, but even their names have not come 
down to us. In any case, the dynasty seems to have been overthrown 


81 The Uchchakalpa kings, who ruled further to the north, seem to have thrown 
off the Vakataka yoke after the death of Prithivishena II; for Jayanatha, the son of 
Vyiighradeva, does not mention any Vakataka suzerain in his copper-plate grants. 
See CII, III, 117 ff. 

‘82 Studies in Indology, IV, 166 ff. As shown there, the Gatiga era commenced on 
Chaitra Sudi. 1 in the Saka year 420 (14th March a.p. 498). [There is, however, 
difference of opinion on this point—Ed.] 


83 See below, Sect. XI. 
84 As conjectured by R. G. Bhandarkar, Govinda who invaded the Chalukyan 


territory during the civil war of Mangalesa and Pulakegin If probably belonged to the 
Rashtraktita lineage. 
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in c. A.p. 55085 by the early Kalachuris. The silver coins of Krishnaraja, 
who heads the genealogical list in early Katachchuri or Kalachuri 
inscriptions, have been found over an extensive country stretching 
from Vidisa in the north to Nasik and Karhad in the south, and from 
Bombay in the west to the districts of Betul and Amraoti in the east. 
This Kalachuri king flourished in c. a.p. 550-75. He seems to have 
raised his empire over the ruins of the Vakataka dominion. 

The causes which led to the sudden disintegration and downfall 
of the vast Vakataka empire have not been recorded in history, but 
Dandin’s Dasakum4aracharita, which was composed within about a 
hundred and twenty-five years after the fall of the Vakatakas, seems 
to have preserved a living tradition about the last period of Vakataka 
rule. This Sanskrit work, in its eighth chapter called ‘Visrutacharita’, 
narrates the adventures of Visruta, one of the ten Kumaras who were 
the followers of the prince Rajavahana of Magadha.86 This narrative 
shows that the central power in the Vakataka empire became weak, 
and feudatories began ta show signs of revolt during the reign of 
Harishena’s misguided successor, who led a dissolute life. There was 
chaos and confusion everywhere in the Vakataka kingdom which Jed 
to its invasion by the Kadambas of Vanavasi (North Kanara) at the 
instigation of the ruler of Asmaka. Owing to the treacherous defection 
of several feudatories, the Vakataka king suffered a disastrous defeat 
and was killed in the battle which was fought on the bank of the 
Wardha. His son, who was then a boy of tender age, was removed 
by a trusted minister to Mahishmati, which was then ruled by his 
uncle. The ruler of ASmaka then annexed Vidarbha to his kingdom. 
As Dandin’s narrative ends abruptly, we do not know whether Hari- 
shena’s grandson regained the ancestral kingdom with external help. 
Ile may have succeeded in doing so with the aid of Vishnukundin king 
Madhava-varman I, who was his relative and must have been the 
most powerful king of the time inasmuch as he performed as many 
as eleven Asvamedhas. This conjecture receives support from the find 
of Vishnukundin coins in recent excavations at Paunar (ancient 
Pravarapura).87 But neither the Vakataka prince nor his Vishnukundin 
relative could have retained his hold over Vidarbha for a long time; 
for, as we have seen, the Kalachuri Krishnaraja, who, in the mean- 
while, had established himself at Mahishmati, soon extended his rule 


85 Svamiraja, who was ruling over Vidarbha in a.p. 573, was probably a feudatory 
of the Kalachuri Krishnaraja. He has dated his grant in the Kalachuri-Chedi era 
which was first introduced in Vidarbha in the time of the Kalachuris. 

86 For a summary of the narrative and the historical data it furnishes see ABORI, 
XXVI, 20 ff.; Studies in Indology, I, 1968, p. 182. 

87 Paunar Excavations (1967), 13 ff. ‘n 
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to Vidarbha. The Somavamsis, Gangas and Vishnukundins asserted 
their independence in the east, while the Rashtrakiitas gradually 
gained strength in the south. Thus disappeared the last vestiges of 
Vakataka power after a glorious rule of about 300 years. 


Il. THE ABHIRAS 


We have seen before88 that on the downfall of the Satavahanas 
the Abhira ISvarasena established himself in Northern Maharashtra. 
He started an era in a.p. 249, which, with the extension of the Abhira 
rule, seems to have spread to parts of Central India (ancient Antipa), 
Gujarat and Konkan. According to the Puranas, there were ten Abhira 
rulers, but no other name except Iévarasena is definitely known to 
have belonged to that family. Another king Rudrasena mentioned in 
the Devni-Mori (Sabarkantha district) casket inscription also probably 
belonged to the Abhira family.89 The inscription is dated in the year 
127, which probably belongs to the Abhira era. It is called there the 
year of the Kathika kings, which probably signifies that Kathika was 
the family name of the Abhiras. One of the other kings may have 
been Kottaraja who, according to Vatsyiyana’s Kamasiitra, was 
assassinated by a washerman.90 

The Puranas assign a period of only 67 years to the ten Abhira 
rulers, which gives a very low average of 6.7 years per reign. The 
correct period seems to have been 167 years given by a manuscript 
of the Vayupurdna.21 Abhira rule may, therefore, have ended in c. 
A.D. 417.92 

Until recently we had no information about the feudatories of the 
Abhiras, but from three copper-plate inscriptions (Nos. 32-34) origin- 
ally discovered in Khandesh,93 we gct the names of three rulers, viz 


88 Vol. iI, 231-33. 

89 Studies in Indology (SI), TV, 120 ff. [An inscription of an Abhira king, named 
Isvaradeva is referred to in the Indian Archaeology, 1967-68, p. 52. It is “dated in 
Saka 254. But the inscription has not yet been published (Ed.). | 

90 Verse 4. Kamasutra (Banaras), p. 260. 

91 The reading sapta-shashti-satdn-tha stating the period of Abhira rule, which 
aceurs in MS. of the Vayupurana (DKA, 46), is probably a mistake for  sapta- 
shashti-sataiich-cha meaning 167 years. For, a similar expression see paticha-varsha- 
satan-tha which Pargiter takes as ‘probably meaning 105 years’ (Ibid., 72. n. 15). 

92 A different view is expressed in Vol. IT, 332 (Ed.). 

93 TD. C. Sircar refers these dates to the Gupta Era on the ground that the title 
Mahdrdja applied to these kings came to signify a feudatory prince first in the time 
of the Guptas (IHQ, XXII, 64 ff.). But the argument is not convincing. Apart 
from these doubtful cases we have no dates of the Gupta Era from any parts of 
Northern Maharashtra. Besides, it is doubtful if the Guptas had penetrated to Khan- 
desh as early as G. 67 (a.v. 386-87). On the other hand, the Abhira era continued 
to be used in the Nasik and Khandesh districts down to the eighth century 4.p. For 
other arguments, see ABORI, XXV, 169 £.; IHO, XXIII, 156 ff, 
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Maharaja Svamidasa, Maharaja Bhulunda, and Mahdardja Rudradasa, 
who described themselves as ‘meditating on the feet of the Great 
Lord’, and were, therefore, feuclatories of some paramount power. 
Their grants are dated in the years 67, 107 and 117, respectively. 
These dates probably refer to the so-called Kalachuri-Chedi era 
founded by the Abhira king Isvarascna.94 It would, therefore, seem 
that the paramount power to which these princes owed allegiance 
was that of the Abhiras. These grants thus indicate that Abhira rule 
lasted much longer than 67 years, which is the period assigned to 
them in many of the Puranas. 


These princes issued their grants from Valkha, which appears to 
have been their capital. It is probablv identical with modern Vaghli 
near Chalisgaon in the Khandesh district. There was another and 
collateral branch of the same family ruling somewhere else in Khan- 
desh, which also must have at first acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Abhiras. More than ten generations of this latter family are known 
from a fragmentary inscription in Cave XVII at Ajanta.95 Some of 
the later princes seem to have submitted to the Vakatakas. The last 
of them, whose name is unfortunately lost, was a son of Krishnaraja. 
Being overwhelmed with sorrow at the premature death of his younger 
brother, this prince began to lead a pious life. He got excavated the 
magnificent Ajanta Cave XVII, which has now more paintings than 
anv other single cave at Ajanta. This work was done while Harishena, 
‘the moon among princes’, was protecting the earth. This ruler of 
Rishika was, therefore, probably a feudatory of Harishena. When 
exactly these rulers transferred their allegiance from the Abhiras to 
the Vakatakas is not known. Perhans they did so after the fall of the 
Abhiras at the beginning of the fifth century ap. 


Another feudatory of the Abhiras was probably the Mahddanda- 
nayaka Saka Sridhara-varman, whose stone inscription recording the 
excavation of a well has been found at Kanakhera, near Sanchi in 
Madhva Pradesh. The inscription was put up in the thirteenth vear, 
evidently of the reign of Sridhara-varman himself. The record contains 
another date at the end which has been variously read and inter- 
preted.96 The correct reading seems to be the year 102 which, being 
referred to the Abhira cra, becomes equivalent to a.p. 351-52. Another 


94 CII, IV, xxii ff. 

95 Ibid., V, 120 ff. 

96 R. D. Banerji read the date as 201, which he referred to the Saka era and took 
as equivalent to ap 279. N. G. Majumdar, on the other hand. proposed to read 
it as 241 and, referring it to the same era, took it as equivalent to a.v. 319. For the 
reading and interpretation proposed here, see CII, IV, 14 ff. 
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inscription of Sridhara-varman has recently come to light at Eran in 
the Saugar district of Madhya Pradesh.97 In this record Sridhara- 
varman has discarded his previous military title and calls himself 
Rajan and Mahdkshatrapa. He has also omitted therein all reference 
to the Abhira era. This shows that he had declared independence at 
the time of this record which is dated in his twenty-seventh regnal 
year. 


III. THE SAKAS OF MAHISHAKA 


Another family which rose to power in the Deccan after the down- 
fall of the Satavahanas belonged to the Saka race. Its progenitor was 
the Saka king Mana, whose copper and lead coins have recently been 
discovered in the Andhra State.98 The coins found at Kondapur have 
on the obverse a large svastika in the centre surrounded by the legend 
which describes Saka Mana as Mahasenapati and son of Bharadvaja. 
The reverse of these coins has the device of the thunderbolt and an 
arrow pointing downward, which was the distinctive badge of the 
Kshaharatas. The family of Saka Mana was evidently connected with 
the Kshaharata family of Bhtmaka and Nahapana. It would seem, 
therefore, that after the overthrow of Nahapana by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, some Sakas moved to the south where, in course of time, 
they rehabilitated themselves and attained the status of feudatories 
who could issue their own coinage. They may have taken part in the 
overthrow of the last Satavahana king Pulumavi IV in the third 
century A.D. 


Some other coins of Saka Mana found at Hyderabad are imitated 
from the coins of the Satavahanas. They have the figure of the 
elephant with the trunk raised on the obverse and the Ujjayini 
symbol on the reverse.99 The svastika is not completely discarded but 
appears in a very small size on both the sides. The legend describes 
Mana as Saka and Rdjan and as Mahisha, i.e. the ruler of the 
Mahisha dynasty. This dynastic name seems to have been derived 
from the country of Mahishaka. There are several references to this 
country in the Raémayana, Mahabharata and Puranas which indicate 
that it was situated in the South; for it is mentioned with such 
southern countries as Vidarbha, Rishika, Kuntala, Karnataka, Dravida 
and Kalinga.100 From the provenance of the coins which were dis- 
covered in the excavations at Kondapur and Maski in the Andhra 


97 CII, IV, 605 ff. 
98 SI, III, 56 ff. 
99 Loc. cit. 

100° SJ, III, 60 ff. 
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State, it would appear that Mahishaka was the name of the southern 
art of that State and the adjoining Kannada districts of the Mysore 


State. . 
These coins show that Saka Mana, who had previously the feudatory 


title Mahdsendpati, declared his independence and assumed the title 
of Rajan after the overthrow of the Satavahanas. He had evidently a 
fairly extensive dominion; for he is one of the few kings of the 
historical period to be named in the Puranas.101 He was evidently the 
founder of a dynasty that continued to flourish for some generations 
in the Deccan. | 

The coins of two successors of Mana have been discovered in the 
Andhra State. The legend on one of them discovered in the excava- 
tions at Maski is fragmentary.102 The royal name on it ended in yasa 
(Sanskrit, yasas). The other successor was Sivala.1093 The Puranas say 
that among the successors of the Andhras (i.e. the Satavahanas) there 
were 18 Saka kings who ruled for three hundred and eighty years. 
These Saka rulers probably belonged to the dynasty founded by 
Mana. Pargiter takes the Puranic statement about the duration of 
their rule to signify 183 years.l04 If this is correct, the rule of these 
Saka kings may have come to an end in a.p. 433, since they had risen 
to power in c. A.D. 200. 

Like their ancestor Nahapana, these Saka rulers were probably 
using the Saka era in dating their records. Unfortunately, no records 
of their age have yet been discovered; but we know that the Saka 
era was current in the Kannada country after their downfall. It was 
used by their successors the Chalukyas of Badami and spread from 
there to Maharashtra and Andhra with the extension of Chalukyan 
power.10o 


IV. THE TRAIKUOUTAKAS 


The earliest mention of this royal family occurs in the Chandravalli 
inscriptionl06 of Mayitrasarman, which, on palaeographic grounds, 
may be referred to the fourth century a.p. This record mentions the 
Traikitakas separately from the Abhiras, which indicates that the 
royal families, though contemporary, were not identical. The Trai- 


101 DKA, 51. The Puranas give the name as Sukyamdna, which is plainly a mistake 
for Saka-Mana. 

102 SI, II, 72 ff. ~ 

103 fbid., 111, 74 ff. 

104. DKA, Introduction, xxiv ff. Pargiter took the statement in the Puranas 
§atani triny-asitin-che to mean 183 years. 

105 For the spread of the Saka era in South India, see SI, II, 95 ff. 

106 MAR, (1929), 50 ff. Some scholars, however, doubt the genuineness of this 
record (NHIP, VI, 238). Cf. also Ch. XIV, Sect. I, 0, 
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kiitakas appear to have been at first feudatories of the Abhiras whose 
era they used in dating their records, They derived their name from 
Trikuta, doubtless the range of hills which borders the Nasik district 
on, the west.107 This district was, therefore, the home province of 
the Traikutakas. 

The early history of the Traikitakas is shrouded in obscurity. As 
stated above, they may have been at first feudatories of the Abhiras. 
Kalidasa, who flourished in c. av. 400, probably knew of the Trai- 
kitakas; for he mentions Trikuta, situated in Aparanta or North 
Konkan, in the description of Raghu’s digvijaya.108 The Traikitakas 
seem to have risen into prominence on the downfall of the Abhiras 
in c. A.D. 417. The names of only five princes of this family aze known 
from copper-plate grants and coins. The first of these was Indra-datta, 
who flourished in c. a.p. 415-40 and therefore may have been instru- 
mental in shattering the power of the Abhiras. He is known only 
from the coins of his son Dahrasena, which mention his title MahGr@ja. 

The second king Maharaja Dahrasena is known from a copper-plate 
grant (No. 40) dated a.p. 455 as well as from silver coins which have 
been found over a wide territory, from Daman in the north to Satara 
in the south, and from Bombay in the west to Nasik in the east.109 
Ilis kingdom seems, therefore, to have comprised Gujarat, Konkan and 
some districts of Northern Maharashtra such as Poona and Nasik. 
Traikiittaka coins are not known to have been found in Khandesh, 
which mav have become independent after the downfall of the 
Abhiras. Dahrasena was a devout worshipper of Vishnu. To proclaim 
his independence he performed an Asvamedha sacrifice. He seems to 
have ruled in the period a.v. 440-65. 


Vyaghrasena, the son and successor of Dahrasena, is known from 
a copper-plate grant and coins. He assumed the title Maharaja and, 
like his father, was a devout worshipper of Vishnu. His Surat grant 
(No. 41) is dated K. 241 (a.v. 490-91). He was thus a contemporary 
of Harishena, who, in an Ajanta cave inscription, is credited with the 
conquest of Trikiita. We have next a copper plate (No. 42), dated 
K. 245 (c. a.p. 494), discovered in the Kanheri Stipa, which mentions 
the victorious reign of the Traikutakas, but names no prince. It may 
have belonged to the reign of Madhyamasena, the successor of 
Vyaghrasena, whose Matavan plates (No. 48), dated K. 256 (c. a.p. 
505), have recently come to light. They were issued from Aniruddha- 
pura, which was probably the king’s capital.109a He was followed by 


107 CII, TV, 149. 

108 Raghuvamhsa, TV, 58-59. 

109 CHI, Introduction, clxxix ff. 

109a Itihdsa ani Satnshriti (Marathi) (IS), XXII, 5. 
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Vikramasena whose copper-plate grant (No. 44), dated K. 284 
(c. A.D. 533), also has recently been discovered in North Konkan, 109 
He is so far the last known king of the Traikitaka family. 

The Traikitakas had probably to submit to the Vishnukundin king 
Madhava-varman I, who extended his power to Western Maharashtra 
in the beginning of the sixth century a.v. His copper-plate grant has 
been found at Khanapur in the Satara district. His grandson, who 
succeeded him in the west, describes himself as the lord of Triktta 
and Malaya mountains.110 The Traikittakas seem to have been re- 
‘duced to a feudatory rank during this period. Later, Krishnaraja, the 
Kalachuri king of Mahishmati, overthrew them and incorporated 
their kingdom in his dominion. He placed the Mauryas in charge of 
North Konkan. 

The Traikutaka kingdom, at its largest extent, appears to have 
spread from the Kim in the north to the Krishna in the south, and 
to have comprised South Gujarat, North Konkan, Nasik and Poona 
districts and parts of the Satara district. Both Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism continued to flourish side by side under the rule of the Trai- 
kitakas. They maintained a powerful fleet for the protection of their 
maritime provinces. During their time Trikuta scems to have become 
famous as an emporium of salt. The earliest Traikutaka capital may 
have been Nasik, but during the reign of Vyaghrasena, the seat of 
government seems to have been shifted to Aniruddhapura. This town 
has not yet been identified, but may have been situated in the Surat 


district. 
V. THE EARLY RASHTRAKUTAS OF MANAPURA 


The southern neighbours of the Traikutakas were the Rashtrakutas 
who rose into prominence during the last quarter of the fourth century 
A.D. Their original home was Lattaltira, modern Latir in the Osman- 
abad district of Maharashtra. As stated before, the country to the 
south of the Godavari was probably under the rule of a younger son 
of the Vakataka Samrat Pravarasena J. Vakataka rule in this area 
seems to have been shortlived; for in the last quarter of the fourth 
century A.D. it was swept away by Mananka, the founder of the early 
Rashtraktita dynasty. This daring prince wrested Kuntala from the 
Vakatakas and established himself at the newly founded city of 


109b These plates (No. 44) are rather intriguing, Like those of Madbyamasena, 
they were issued from Aniruddhapura. Their wording is exactly like that of Surat 
plates (No. 41) of Traikitaka Vyaghrasena. The name of Vikramasena ends in sena 
like those of other Traikutaka kings, but, strange as it may seem, the royal family 
is named Katéchchurindm in place of Traiktttakandém as in other records. However, in 
view of other points of similarity, I have taken Vikramasena to be a Traikitaka king. 


110 See below, sec, X, 
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Manapura, modern Man in the Satara district. In the Pandarangapalli 
grantlll (No. 46) of his grandson Avidheya he is called the lord of the 
Kuntala country and is said to have harassed the kingdonis of Agmaka 
and Vidarbha. We have no information about the contemporary ruler 
of the Asmaka country, which comprised the territory along the bank 
of the Godavari, but the ruler of Vidarbha must have been Vindhya- 
sena of the Vatsagulma branch of the Vakataka dynasty, whose king- 
dom was conterminous with that of the Rashtrakutas. In an Ajanta 
inscription (No. 25) this Vindhyasena also is said to have defeated the 
king of Kuntala. The war seems, therefore, to have continued for some 
time and did not apparently end in any decisive victorv. 


Mananka was succeeded by his son Devaraja in c. av. 400. This 
prince is compared to Indra in several records of the dynasty, and, 
like the lord of gods, he seems to have been of an easy-going nature. 
During his reign the Rashtrakita kingdom came into the orbit of 
Gupta influence. The ambitious Gupta king Chandra-gupta II was 
gradually extending his power to the south. As stated before, he had 
probably deputed some trusted statesmen and officers to Vidarbha 
to help his daughter, the dowager queen Prabhavati-gupta, in govern- 
ing her kingdom on behalf of her son Divakarasena, and one of these 
may have been the great Sanskrit poct Kalidasa. Tradition savs that 
the poct was asked by his royal patron ta proceed to the court of 
the king of Kuntala and report the state of affairs there. From a 
passage cited by Kshemendra from the Kuntalesvaradautyal2 of 
Kalidasa, we learn that the poet was at first received with scant 
courtesy at the Kuntala court, but he soon ingratiated himself with 
the king and stayed in Kuntala for some time. When he returned to 
Ujjayini, he reported to his patron that the king of Kuntala was 
spending his days in enjovment, leaving the task of governing the 


111 These plates describe Mananka as Kuntaldndm — prasasita, D, C, Sircar takes 
this expression to mean that Manainka was ‘the chastizer of the Knntalas’! Agun, 
he places Kuntala proper in the heart of the Kanarese country with Vanavasi (mo- 
dem Banavasi in the North Kanara district) as its capital. According to him, Kuntala 
came to signify the Southern Maratha country only in later times with the exten- 
sion of the Kanarcse empire (NHIP, VI, 88, n. 1: THQ. XXII, 232; NXNIL, 65° ff). 
This is far from convincing. The most natural interpretation of the expression 
cited above would be that MAnanka was the ruler of the Kuntala country. As for the 
original Jimits of Kuntala, several literary and epigraphical references show. that it 
included the upper and central valley of the Krishna (I. XIT, 153). Karhad, in Satara 
district, was included in Kuntala. ARIE (1958-54), No. 189. On the other hand, 
Vanavast is found mentioned separately from Kuntala in early works. For further 
discussion of this question, see SI, U1, 155. ff. 

112 According to Kshemendra’s account, Kalidasa had to sit on the ground when 
he was first introduced in the Kuntala court, and in a spirited reply he justified his 
choice of the seat. Auchityavicharacharchd (NSP), 139 ff. 
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kingdom to the Gupta king, te which, we are told, the latter readily 
a rood. Perhaps the king at Kuntala was, like the Vakataka Pravara- 


sena II, related to Chandra-gupta II. He was probably identical with 
the Rashtrakita king Devaraja (c. a.v. 400-25).118 

The patronage which Chandra-gupta II extended to both the 
Vakatakas and the Rashtrakitas seems to have healed up old sores, 
and the two families soon became united by a matrimonial alljance. 
The Vakataka prince Narendrasena married the Kuntala princess 
Ajjhitabhattarika,1144 who may have been the grand-daughter of 
Devaraja. 

Devaraja had three sons, Vibhuraja alias Manaraja,115 Avidheya and 
Bhavishya. All the three brothers ascended the throne and are said 
to have vanquished many kings, but we have no definite knowledge 
of the events of their reigns. Bhavishya was followed by his son Abhi- 
manyu (¢c. a. 470-90), who was probably a contemporary of the 
mighty Vakataka king Harishena. During his reign the old hostilities 
between the two royal familics were revived. In the war which 
ensued, the Vakataka king emerged victorious as stated in an Ajanta 
inscription, and Abhimanyu was reduced to a state of vassalage. 
Abhimanyu’s son was probably the Kuntala king who conspired with 
other feudatories and treacherously attacked the voluptuous emperor 
of Vidarbha as stated in a narrative in the Dasakumdaracharita.116 

The Rashtrakita family did not end with Abhimanyu’s successor. A 
copper-plate inscription,117 discovered at Gokak in the Belgaon dis- 
trict, mentions the Rashtrakiita Maharaja Dejja, who may have 
belonged to this very family. The record was issued when 845 years 
of the Aguptayika kings had expired. This date is shown to correspond 
to A.D. 532-38. Dejjamaharaja may, therefore, have been one of the 
successors of Abhimanyu. 

About this time the Vishnukundin king Madhava-varman I seenis 
to have extended his sway to Southern Mahirashtra.118 The Rashtra- 


113 Two other identifications of this Kuntalega which were previously proposed 
do not appear plausible after the discovery of this early Rashtrakita kingdom in the 
upper Krishna valley. Heras identified this Kuntalega with the early Kadamba king 
Kakustha-varman (JBORS, XII, pt. iv), but the latter flourished somewhat Jater than 
Chandra-gupta II (See SSD, 233; IHQ, IX, 197), Krishnaswami Aiyangar and 
Altekar identified him with the Vakataka Pravarasena II (NHIP, VI, 110). This 
view also is untenable, because this Vakitaka king never ruled over Kuntala. The 
Vakatakas of the main branch had sometimes matrimonial connection with the kings 
of Kuntala and were, therefore, plainly different from them (EI, XXXVII, 16 £.). 

114 CII, V, 81, 

115 EI, XXIX, 17 £. 

116 SI, T, 1968, p. 182 & 

117 El, XXI, 289. 

118 Ibid., XXVII, 312 &, 
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kiita kings ruling in Kuntala may have been obliged to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Vishnukundins for some time. The latter were, 
however, soon driven out of Southern Maharashtra, where the Rash- 
trakutas continued to flourish till the rise of the Early Chalukyas. 
Their subsequent history will be narrated in a later chapter. 


VI. THE KINGS OF DAKSHINA KOSALA 


1. The Dynasty of Stra 


We have little information about the early history of Dakshina 
Kosala comprising the districts of Durg, Raipur, Bilaspur and Sam- 
balpur, which bordered Vidarbha on the east. This country may have 
becn included in the Satavahana empire; for a coin!!9 of Apilaka, 
who figures in the Puranas as the eighth king of the dynasty, has 
been found at Balpur on the bank of the Mahanadi. The Satavahana 
yoke must have been very light; for we find no mention of their suze- 
rainty in two early records found in Chhattisgarh. One of these is 
inscribed on a rock at Gunji in the former Sakti State and refers itself 
to the reign of king Kumaravara-datta.120 It records some mahddanas 
of a thousand cows each, made by certain ministers of the king at the 
Rishabha-tirtha, which, from ancient times, has been famous for its 
sanctity.121 This inscription may be referred to the beginning of the 
Christian era on palaeographic grounds. Another inscription, inscrib- 
ed in slightly Jater characters on a ytipa or sacrificial post, was dis- 
covered at Kirari in the Bilaspur district.122 It mentioned some king 
and his ministers, but owing to the unfortunate peeling off of the sur- 
face of the wooden post, most of the names have been lost. 


According to the Puranas, a dynasty of nine powerful kings called 
Meghas flourished in Kosala, i.e. Southern Kosala or Chhattisgarh. 
They may be identical with the Maghas, who seem to have ruled 
from Bandhogarh. Their history has been given elsewhere. 


The next mention of Kosala occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion in connection with the southern conquests of Samudra-gupta. 
Like several other kings of the south, Mahendra, the ruler-of Kosala, 
was defeated and taken captive, but was graciously reinstated by the 
Gupta Emperor. The descendants of Mahendra may have continued 
to rule in Chhattisgarh for some generations as feudatories of the 


119 JRASB (Num. Suppl.), 93 ff. 

120 EI, XXVII, 48 ff. 

121 This tirtha is mentioned in the Aranyakaparvan of the Mahdbhérata (ABORI), 
83, 10. 

122 EI, XVII, 152 &. 
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Guptas, but we have no records of their reigns except perhaps the 
Arang plate dated c. 182 (a.p. 501-2).128 

The Arang plate mentions the following six generations of rulers, 
viz Stra, Dayita(varman) I, Bibhishana, Bhimasena I, Dayitavar- 
man II, and Bhimasena IJ. Sura, the tounder of the dynasty, may 
have flourished in the period a.v. 350-75. He may, therefore, have 
been the successor of the afore-mentioned Mahendra. He is probably 
identical with Stryaghosha,!24 who, in a stone inscription at Arang, 
is said to have built a temple of Sugata or Buddha, being convinced 
of the transitoriness of the world at the premature death of his son _ 
who had fallen from the top of his palace.125 

Siira (or Stryaghosha) ancl some of his successors may have ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas, an indication of which is 
furnished by the introduction of the Gupta Era in Chhattisgarh. But 
when the power of the Guptas declined in the second half of the fifth 
century a.D., they seems to have transferred their allegiance to the 
Vakatakas; for the king of Kosala is mentioned among the rulers who 
honoured the imperial commands of the Vakataka Narendrasena’ (.p. 
450-65). This king was probably Bhimasena I. Two generations later, 
the Vakataka Emperor Harishena, who had incorporated Northern 
Vidarbha in his own dominion after the death of Prithivishena II, 
invaded Kosala, probably in the course of his campaign against 
Kalinga and Andhra. The contemporary ruler, who was probably 
Bhimasena II, had to submit and to pay tribute to the victorious Em- 
peror. He continued, however, to use the Gupta Era in his records, 
which his suzerain may not have objected to as in the case of the 
Uchchakalpa kings. 

The capital of these kings was probably Sripura, about 20 miles 
north-east of Arang, in the Raipur district. It still shows considerable 
ruins of ancient temples and contains several inscriptions. 


2. The Kings of Sarabhapura 


Soon after the issue of the Arang plate, Bhimasena II seems to 
have been overthrown by Jayaraja of the Sarabhapura dynasty. The 
founder of this family which ruled in South Kosala for some genera- 
tions was Sarabha. Ilis date is approximately settled by the mention 


123 This date was read as c. 282 by Hisalal (EI, IX, 345). This reading has 
been supported by D. C. Sircar (JHIQ, XXII, 65). The palaeographic evidence as 
well as the form of the first symbol of the date shows, however, that the correct read- 
ing of the date is as given above. For further discussion, see BDCRI, VIII, 47 ff. 

124 Sura in Sanskrit means also the Sun. 

125 JRAS, 1960, p. 624 ff. Hlariraja of the Siira-vaméa, whose copper-plates 
have been found in Banaras, may have been a later member of this royal family. 


PAIOC, 1943-44, pp. 590 ff, 
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of his daughter’s son Goparaja in the Eran stone pillar inscription of 
Bhanu-gupta, dated c. 191 (a.p. 510-11). Sarabha may have flourish- 
ed about a.v. 460. We founded the city of Sarabhapura which he 
made his capital. This city has not been definitely located, but it 
may be identical with Sarabhgarh in the former Gangapur State in 
Orissa. Sarabha was succeeded by his son Narendra (c. a.p. 470-90), 
who is mentioned in two recently discovered grants—one at Pipar- 
dula in the former State of Sarangarh and the other at Kurud in the 
Raipur district. 


Prasannamatra, who is the next known king, must have flourished 
not long after Narendra and may have been his immediate successor. 
He is known from his rare silver coins as well as from the records of 
his successors. He founded the city of Prasannapura, which has not 
yet been located. He had two sons, Jayaraja and Manamiatra alias 
Durgaraja. The former, who succeeded him, extended his kingdom 
westwards and overthrew Bhimasena IT of Sripura. It seems that there 
was a division of the kingdom after his death. His son Pravara I, 
known from the Mallar plates of his brother Vyaghraraja, ruled from 
Prasannapura, while his brother Manamatra and nephew Sudeva- 
raja had their capital at Sarabhapura. Several land-grants of Sudeva- 
raja have been found in the Raipur district and the former State of 
Sarangarh. He seems to have shifted his capital later to Sripura on 
the Mahanadi. His brother Pravararaja II is the last-known member 
of this family. He seems to have been supplanted in c. a.p. 5380 by 
Indrabala II, who had been serving his brother as MahGsGmanta and 
Sarvadhikaradhikrita. This Indrabala founded the Somavamsi dynasty 
in Dakshina Kosala, to whose history we shall now turn. 


8. The Panduvamsis or Somavamsis of Mekala and Kosala 


The Somavamsis of Kosala were also known as Panduvamsis; but 
there was an carlier Panduvamsi family ruling in the neighbouring 
country of Mekala (or Mekala), i.e. the region near the Amarkantak 
hills. A copper-plate grant (No. 63) of the Panduvamsis of Mekala was 
found at Bamhani in the Sohagpur tahsil of Baghelkhand. lt gives 
the nanies of four members of the family, viz Jayabala, his son Vatsa- 
raja, his son Maharaja Nagabala, and his son Mahdrdaja Bharata or 
Bharatabala, otherwise called Indra. While the first two kings have 
not been called Maharaja and were apparently petty chiefs, Naga- 
bala and Bharatabala have, besides the royal title, the epithets 
paramamahesvara, paramabrahmanya, and parama-devatadhidaivata- 
vigesha. Lokaprakasa, queen of Bharatabala, is described as a princess 
of Kosala. The suggestion that she was born in the family of the 
PanduvamfSis of Squth Kosala is improbable in view of the late date 
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of the Panduvamsi occupation of that country. The palaeography of 
the Bamhani record suggests that the afore-mentioned rulers of the 
Panduvaméa in Mekala ruled in the fifth century, when South Ko- 
sala was under other kings. She may have been the daughter of Bibhi- 
shana of the Sira dynasty mentioned above (p. 156). 

Bharatabala alias Indra (or Indrabala I), who issued the Bamhani 
plates, was probably a feudatory of the Vakataka Narendrasena. It 
is possible that he was related to the Panduvamsi or Somavamsi 
kings who ruled in South Kosala with Sripura as their capital in the 
sixth century a.D. The connecting links between the two families are 
not yet definitely known, but the following is suggested as a possible 
hypothesis. 

Indrabala (I) of Mekala was probably succeeded by Udayana, who 
may have been his son, in c. a.p. 490.126 He is named in several re- 
cords of his descendants. He was a valiant and ambitious prince, who, 
taking advantage of the tottering condition of the Gupta Empire, 
made bold incursions in the north, and for a time succeeded in ex- 
tending his sway as far as Kalafijara, the famous fort in the Banda 
district, where he erected a temple of BhadreSvara. He was succeed- 
ed by his son Indrabala (II) in c. a.p. 515. Shortly after, the latter 
seems to have been ousted from Mekala by the Parivrajaka Mahdraja 
Hastin, who spread his power to the Dahala country before a.p. 517. 
Indrabala then moved to South Kosala, where he ruled as Mahdsa- 
manta and Sarvédhikaradhikrita under Sudevarija. Occupying a 
position of power and vantage as he did, he must have found it easy 
to overthrow Sudevaraja’s brother Pravararaja not long after his 
accession. 

Indrabala II seems to have ruled as an independent king in Chha- 
ttisgarh for some time. He was probably the founder of the town 
Indrapura which is mentioned as the headquarters of a territorial 
division in a mutilated inscription at Kharod in the Bilaspur district. 
Indrabala’s son Isanadeva built the temple of Lakshmanesvara (now 
Lakhnesvara) at Kharod and endowed it with the gift of some vil- 
lages. Isanadeva’s brother Nannadeva was ruling when the temple of 
Sugata (Buddha), originally erected by Stiryaghosha at Arang, was 
repaired. Ilimself a devout worshipper of Siva, he erected several 
temples dedicated to that god under the name of Nannesvara.127 


126 The relation of Udayana to Indrabala (I) of Mekala is not definitely known, 
but as the former’s son bore the same name as the latter, and grandsons are usually 
named after their grandfather, it is conjectured that Udayana was the son of 
Indrabala (I). ; 

127 The correct reading of the second half of the verse in jl. 4 and 5 of the 
Sirpur stone inscription edited by Kielhom (IA, XVIII, 180) is probahly as follows: 
piurnnam Nannesvar-Gkhyair-yas-chaker-orvvith Siv-dlayaih. ms 
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Nannadeva’s son Tivaradeva is known from three copper-plate 
grants—discovered at Bonda in the Raigarh district, Rajim in the 
Raipur district and Baloda in the former Phulzar zamindari—all in- 
cluded in Chhattisgarh. All these grants are written in a florid style 
and, in their formal part, use an expression which occurs invariably 
in the grants of the kings of Sarabhapura.128 This clearly indicates 
that the Somavam$is were the successors and not the predecessors of 
the latter kings. 

Tivaradeva claims to have obtained the five mahdsabdas and to be 
the ruler of the entire Kosala country. In the Adhbhar plates of his 
son Nannaraja II he is described as the lord of Utkala and other 
mandalas also. Unlike his predecessors, he was a devotee of Vishnu. 

Soon after his accession, Tivaradeva seems to have suffered a crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Vishnukundin emperor, Madhava- 
varman J. The latter penctrated as far as Tivaradeva’s capital Sripura, 
which he occupied for some time.129 Tivaradeva’s grants contain no 
clear indication of his acknowledgement of the suzerainty of the Vish- 
nukundins. Perhaps the reference to his acquisition of the five maha- 
Sabdas in all his grants is an indication of his feudatory status. It is 
noteworthy that the expression is omitted in the grants of his suc- 
cessors. 

Tivaradeva was succeeded bv his son Nannaraja H, who is des- 
cribed in the Adhbhar plates as the lord of the entire Kosala country. 
Like his father, he was a devotee of Vishnu. As the Adhbhar plates 
are not dated, we do not know the period of his rule. 

Tivaradeva had a valiant younger brother named Chandra-gupta, 
who always fought in the vanguard of his battles. The latter's son 
Harsha-gupta succeeded his cousin Nannaraja in c. a.p. 580. He was 
a brave, religious-minded and liberal prince. He married Vasata, the 
daughter of king Siirya-varman, who is described as born in the family. 
of the Varmans ‘great on account of their supremacy over Maga- 
dha’.180 The identity, of this Surya-varman has been a matter of con- 
troversy, but the probable view seems to be that he was identical 
with the homonymous Maukhari prince who rebuilt a temple of Siva 
in a.p. 555, during the reign of his father ISa4na-varman. 

Harsha-gupta sems to have died soon after his accession, leaving 
behind the boy prince Siva-gupta, who succeeded him in c. a.p. 595. 
On account of his, marvellous skill in archery even in his boyhood. 
Siva-gupta was known by the second name of Balarjuna.15!1 This king 
had a long reign of nearly 60 years. His mother, Vasata, who was a 


128 El, XXII, 17, n. 5. 

129 See below, Sect. X. 

130 EI, XJ, 192 £. 

131 IA, XVIII, 180 €. _ 
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religious-minded lady, seems to have greatly influenced him. She led 
a life of piety, observing fasts and austerities, but she took active 
interest in the affairs of the State. She is said to have brought back 
the Krita-yuga on earth by checking all evil. Harsha-gupta, her hus- 
band, was, like his uncle Tivaradeva, a devotce of Vishnu. Vasata 
shared his religious faith and caused a lofty brick-temple of Vishnu 
to be erected at the capital of Sripura. 

Siva-gupta was himself a devotee of Siva, but following the noble 
tradition of Indian kings, he held the scales even in the case of all 
religions and creeds of his realm. He made grants both to the Bud- 
dhist Sanghas and Hindu gods.182 

Siva-gupta ruled from c. a.p. 595 to 655.133 He was therefore the 
king of Kosala who had to submit to the mighty Pulakesin TT. It was 
probably during his reign that South Kosala was visited by Iliuen 
Tsang, who has left us an interesting account of the king and the 
country. ‘This country’, says the C hinese pilgrim, ‘was more than 6,000 
li in circuit, was surrounded by mountains and was a succession of 
woods and marshes, its capital being above 40 li in circuit. The soil of 
the country was rich and fertile, the people were prosperous, tall of 
stature, and black in colour, the king was a Kshatriva by birth, a Bud- 
dhist in religion, and of noted benevolence.134 The description fits 
the kingdom of Siva- -gupta very well. Siva-gupta was undoubtedly a 
Kshatriya as the family in which he was born traced its descent from 
Pandu, the father of the epic heroes, Pandavas. IIe was not a Bud- 
dhist as stated by Hiuen Tsang, but his Mallur plates show that he 
liberally patronized Buddhism, which may have misled the Chinese 
traveller into thinking that he was a-Buddhist by persuasion. His 
capital Sripura answers to the hearings and description of the capital 
of Kosala given by Tlinen Tsang.135 

The history of South Kosala after the death of Siva-gupta is enve- 
loped in obscurity. Siva-gupta had a brother named Ranakesarin,136 
but whether he or some one else succeeded Siva-gupta is not known. 
Perhaps soon after Siva-gupta’s death, the kingdom was invaded bv 
the Nalas, who ruled over the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh and 
the adjoining territorv. A stone inscription of the dynasty discovered 
at Rajim, which on palaeographic grounds can be referred to the 
eighth century a.p., mentions three Nala kings. The Nalas seem, 


132 FI, XXIW, 120; PAIOC (Banaras), X1T, 595. 

133 For the date of the commencement of his reign, see EI, XXXV, 63. 

134 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, If, 200. 
_ 185 The capital of South Kosala, descrihed by Hiuen Tsang, has been variously 
located at Wairagarh, Chanda and Bhandak. For the view stated here, see EI, XXIII, 
118 ff. 

136 He is mentioned in the Sirpur stone inscription of Vasata. EY,” XI, 191, 
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therefore, to have ousted the Somavaméis from Chhattisgarh and 
driven them to the east. The rule of the Somavarngis seems thus to 
have lasted in Chhattisgarh for about a hundred and twenty-five 
years (c. A.D. 580-655). ; 


VII THE NALAS OF PUSHKARI 


The Puranas mention the dynasty of the Nalas ruling in Kosala 
i.e. South Kosala. According to the Vishnupurdana,187 as many as nine 
kings of this dynasty reigned. The location of their kingdom was, 
however, uncertain before the discovery of their stone inscriptions, 
copper plates and coins during the last forty years. 


The earliest stone inscription (Ne. 80) of this dynasty has been 
discovered at Podagarh in the Vizagapatam district of the Andhra 
State. Gold coins of three early kings have been found at Edenga in 
the adjoining Kondegaon tahsil of the Bastar district in Madhya 
Pradesh.188 The south-eastern portion of Kosala, comprising the Bas: 
tar district and the adjoining territory, seems to have been their 
home province. This part of the country is even now covered with 
dense, almost impenetrable, forest. Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara 
(Great Forest), whom Samudra-gupta subjugated after Mahendra of 
Dakshina Kosala, probably belonged to the Nala dynasty.139 He may 
have been ruling about a.p. 340. We have no knowledge of the subse- 
quent history of this dynasty for about a hundred years, but from 
some gold coins discovered in the Bastar district we know of three 
early kings of this family, namely, Varaha, Bhavadatta and Arthapati. 
They seem to have flourished in this order. Nothing is known about 
Varaha, but his successor Bhavadatta signalized his regin by a daring 
incursion into the Vakataka territory and advanced as far as Nandi- 
vardhana, the earlier capital of the main branch of the Vakatakas, 
which he occupied for some time. A copper-plate inscription (No. 78), 
recording a grant of land which Bhavadatta made during his pilgri- 
mage at Prayiga, was issued from Nandivardhana by his son Artha- 

ati.140 The Vakatakas also admit this disaster to their arms at the 
close of Narendrasena’s reign. The latter's son Prithivishena IT, how- 
ever, soon retrieved the situation. He drove out the Nalas from Vidar- 
bha. They then retreated to their former capital Pushkari. A subse- 
quent grant (No. 79) of Arthapati dated in the seventh regnal year is 


137 DKA, 51, n. 28. 
138 JNS?, I, 29 ff; SI, Ill, 97 ff. 
139 CII, Il, 7. 


140 The editor of the plates took Arthapati in 11, 21-22 as referring to Bhava- 
datta-varman himself, but the coins show that the two were different, JNSI, I, 33. 
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issued from the capital of Pushkari.!141 Some time later Prithivishena I] 
seems to have invaded the Nala kingdom and devastated the capital 
Pushkariy Ultimately, Skanda-varman , another son of Bhavadatta, 
resettled the capital and restored the glory of the family as stated in 
the Podagarh inscription.142 

The subsequent history of the Nalas can be briefly told here, After 
their crushing defeat by the Vakatakas, they seem to have confined 
themselves to their home province. They suffered another disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Kirti-varman I some time in the latter half of 
the sixth century a.v. The Chalukya king is called ‘the night of des- 
truction to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas’.143 The Nalas were 
not, however, exterminated any more than the Mauryas or the Ka- 
dambas. Like the kings of Kosala and Kalinga, they must have sub- 
mitted to Pulakesin II also, but they found a favourable opportunity 
for the expansion of their power when the Chalukva kingdom was 
overrun by the Pallavas at the end of Pulakesin’s reign. They invaded 
the kingdom of the Somavamsis, whom they drove to the east. A 
stone inscription!4$a of about the eighth century a.p., still exist- 
ing at Rajim in the Raipur district, mentions three kings of the Nala 
dynasty, viz Prithviraja, Viriparaja, and Vilasatunga. It records the 
erection, by Vilasatunga, of a lofty temple of Vishnu which is pro- 
bably identical with that at Rajim now dedicated to Rajivalochana. 

The Nalas seem to have ruled in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts 
till the ninth century a.p. when they were ousted by a branch of the 
Kalachuris of Tripuri which established itself in Chhattisgarh. 


VIII THE ANANDAS 


The Brihatphalayanas, who succecded the Ikshvakus in the lower 
Krishna valley, were overthrown by the Anandas. The founder of 
this family was the king Kandara, who founded the town of Kandara- 
pura and made it his capital. No record of this king has been dis- 
covered so far, but a much defaced inscription (No. 81) mentioning 
his daughter was found at Chezarla, west of Guntur. Only two other 
princes of this dynasty are known from their copper-plate grants, viz 
Attivarmian (or Hasti-varman) who issued the Gorantlu plates (No. 82) 
and Damodara-varman who issued the Mattepad plates (No. 83). The 


141 El, XXVIII, 12 ff. Arthapati was not the grandson of Bhavacatta-varman 
as supposed by D. C. Sircar (FI, XXVIII, 13). The grant was made for the rcligious 
merit of his father (Bhavadatta), not his grandfather. Sce lines 21-24 of the grant. 
Aryaka in linc 24 of the Riddhapur plates (EI, XIX, 163) means the father, not the 
grandfather. 

142 EI, XXI, 158 ff. 

143 EI, VI, 1 &. 

148a Ibid., XXVI, 48 ff, 
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former performed the exccedingly costly mahddana Hiranyagarbha 
several times. Damodara-varmian, whose father is credited with a simi- 
lar performance, may have been his son.144 Both these kings claimed 
descent from the ancient sage Ananda. Their grants are written in 
Sanskrit or a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit and in characters of 
about the fourth century 4.p. The villages granted by them were 
situated in the Guntir district. Attivarman was a devotee of Siva, 
but his son Damodara-varman changed over to Buddhism. Kandara- 
pura where these kings ruled is still unidentified. 

The Anandas probably flourished in the first half of the fourth 
century a.D. and seem to have been overthrown by their neighbours, 
the Salankayanas when they extended their sway to the south of the 
Krishna. 


IX. THE SALANKAYANAS 


In the Andhra country which lay between the lower courses of the 
Godavari and the Krishna, there flourished the ancient dynasty of 
the Salankayanas. They seem to have held this territory as early as the 
second century A.p.; for Ptolemy, who flourished in c. a.p. 140, men- 
tions Salakenoi, usually identified with this royal family.145 Salanka- 
vana was an ancient sage, and as many as four gotras of this name 
with different pravaras are known The ganapatha, ascribed to Panini, 
mentions Sdalankadyanaka as the country of the Sdalankayanas,146 
which may have been situated in the north-west. The Kasika, an an- 
cient commentary on the stfras of Panini, probably knew of the 
Salankayana kings; for in an illustration to Panini’s sutra JI.1.6 it 
states that the Salankayanas conducted themselves as true Kshatri- 
yas 147 


Seven kings of this line are known. Thev all ruled from Vengi 
which some scholars identify with Benagouron mentioned by Ptolemy 
as an important town in the country of Salckenoi.!48 The earliest of 
these rulers was Deva-varman, who may have flourished about a.p. 
300. His grant is written in early characters and in the Prakrit lan- 
guage. He performed an Asvamedha sacrifice and seems, therefore, 


144 SSD, 59. 

145 PHAI, 1938, p. 341. n. 1. 

146 See the rdjanyddi gona referred to in Panini. IV. 2. 53. 

147 See Kasikd on Panini I. 1. 6., sa-kshatrath Sdlankdyandndm, which is ex- 
plained to mean that the warlike spirit befitted the Salankayanas. The illustration does 
not occur in the earlier grammatical work, the Mahdbhashya of Patafjali, and may 
have been suggested by some heroic deeds of the Salafikayanas in a period before 
the seventh century a.p. The illustration also shows that the Silankayanas were re- 
garded as Kshatriyas. 

148 SSD, 71 ff. 
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to have ruled over a fairly extensive territory. The next known king 
is Hasti-varman I, who is mentioned in the copper-plate grants (Nos. 
87 and 89) of his great-grandsons Skanda-varman and Nandi-varman 
II. He is probably identical with the homonymous ruler of Vengi who, 
together with some other rulers of the South, was defeated and after- 
wards reinstated by Samudra-gupta. Hasti-varman was a powerful 
ruler; for he is said to have obtained victory in several battles. Though 
he had to submit to the mighty Gupta emperor, he seems to have 
soon thrown off his yoke; for none of his descendants are known to 
have used the Gupta Era, which was one of the visible signs of Gupta 
supremacy. 

Hasti-varman I was succeeded by his son Nandi-varman I whose 
grant written in Prakrit has been discovered at Kanukollu in the 
Krishna district (No. 85). He had two sons, Hlasti-varman II and 
Chanda-varman. The former, who appears to have succeeded him, is 
known from his own Penugonda plates and the Kanukollu plates 
(second set) granted by his son Skanda-varman. In the former he is 
described as a hundred years old, which is understood by some scho- 
lars to be literally true. Like other similar expressions occurring in 
other grants, however, it indicates only a pious wish that he would 
be long-lived. He receives only conventional praise in the grant of 
Skanda-varman. The latter, who succeeded him, was a favourite of 
his grandfather Nandi-varman I as he is mentioned as balaka-maha- 
rdja in the grant (No. 85). Skanda-varman granted some land in the 
district of Kudrahara, which mav be identical with Kudirahara men- 
tioned in a grant of the Brihatphalayana king Jaya-varman.149 Skanda- 
varman seems, therefore, to have extended his power south of the 
Krishna and overthrown the Ananda king who was ruling over that 
territory. 150 

Skanda-varman probably died childless as he appears to have been 
succeeded by his uncle Chanda-varman. This prince is said to have 
exacted submission from his feudatories, which seems to indicate 
that he had a fairly extensive kingdom. He was followed by Nandi- 
varman II, who also made a grant of land in the afore-mentioned 
vishaya of Kudrahara. He is described as the eldest son of his 
father,151 but the names of his younger brothers are not known. 


Nearly all the grants of these kings were issued from Vengi, which 


149 IA, V, 176. The correct reading of the territorial division is Kudrahara as 
stated by Hultzsch. EI, IX, 58. 

150 The inscriptions of Nandi-varman II and Skanda-varman record grants of 
land in the Kudrahfra-vishaya, which was previously under the rule of the Ananda 
kings. 

151 JAHRS, I, 101, 
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was evidently their capital. They were devotees of the god Chitra- 
ratha. Some take this god to be identical with the Sun and others 
with Siva. The seal of their copper-plate charters bears the figure of 
Nandi, which supports the latter view. Besides, Deva-varman calls 
himself parama-mahesvara, a fervent devotee of MaheSvara (Siva). 
His descendant Nandi-varman II, however, is described as parama- 
bnagavata, which indicates his devotion to Vishnu, though he men- 
tions his family dcity Chitraratha in the beginning of his grant. It 
may be noted in this connection that he made his Pedda-Vengi grant 
(No. 90) in honour of Vishnu, whom he describes as the lord of the 
three worlds. 

All the grants of the Salankayanas, sa far discovered, are dated -in 
regnal years which afford no clue to the period in which they flou- 
rished. But the contemporaneity of one of them, viz Hasti-varman I, 
with Samudra-gupta, indicates that they must have flourished in the 
period a.p. 300-500. Towards the close of the fifth century a.p. Hari- 
shena, the mighty Vakataka emperor, raided the Andhra country and 
defeated its ruler who was probably a Salankayana. He seems to have 
deposed him and given the kingdom to the Vishnukundin king 
Maharaja Govinda-varman.152 Salankayauas thus disappear from the 
stage of history about a.p. 500. 


X. THE VISHNUKUNDINS 


The founder of the Vishnukundin dynasty was Vikramendra [.158 
He seems to have been ruling south of the Krishna, probably as a 
feudatory of the Salankayanas; for even in the record of his grand- 
son he is not given the title of Maharaja. The family derived its name 
from the town and fort of Vinhukonda in the Krishna district, about 
50 miles south of the Krishna, which may have been its original capi- 
tal. Vikramendra’s son Govinda-varman I seems to have risen into 
prominence as he is the first king of this family who assumed the 
title Maharaja. The real founder of Vishnukundin power, however, 
was Govinda-varman’s son Madhava-varman I alias Janasraya. He 
married a Vakataka princess154 who might have been a daughter or 
some near relative of Harishena. 

Madhava-varman I is credited with the performance of as many 


152 See below, Sect. X. 

1538 The Pulomburu plates (JAHRS, VI, 17 ff.) which mention this prince 
give his name as Vikramahendra which appears to be a mistake for Vikramendra, a 
name borne by two other kings of this dynasty. It is well known that in India grand- 
sons are named after their grandfather. There was a third Vikramendra-varman in 
this line who was a grandson of the second prince of that name, 

154 The Chikkulla plates (EI, IV, 193 ff.) state that his son Vikramendra- 
varman’s birth was graced hy the two families Vishnukupdin and Vakataka, 
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. as eleven Agvamedhas, a thousand Agnishtomas as well as several 
other Vedic sacrifices such as Bahusuvarna, Pundarika, Purushame- 
dha, Vajapeya, Rajastya, Prajapatya and others. He also performed 
the costly mahddana Hiranyagarbha. The performance of so many 
AsSvamedhas indicates wide extension of his dominion. During his 
time he seems to have become the undisputed master of the Deccan. 
The political condition in the Deccan in the first half of the Sixth 
century A.D. was also favourable for his phenomenal rise; for the Trai- 
kutakas and the Vakatakas were then passing inta oblivion, while 
the Kalachuris and the Early Chalukyas had not yet appeared on the 
horizon. Madhava-varman may have reinstated Harishena’s grandson 
on the throne of Vidarbha for some time as suggested in the Dasa- 
kumaracharita.155 Later, he may have occupied the country himself. 
He seems to have soon extended his suzerainty to Western Maharash- 
tra and possibly to Karnataka also. This is indicated by the finds of 
Vishnukundin coins in the excavations at Paunar in the Wardha 
district and at Nevasa in the Ahmadnagar district.56 Madhava- 
varman’s own rule in Southern Maharashtra is indicated by his grant 
of the village Retturaka, modern Retare-budruk, in the Satara dis- 
trict.157 His attempt to penetrate farther to the South may have met 
with strong opposition from the powerful Chalukya king Pulakesin I, 
who is known to have performed an Asvamedha sacrifice before 
Saka 465 (a.p. 543),158 


Madhava-varman’s invasion of South Kosala can be inferred from 
the description in his grants (Nos. 87 and 88). He is said to have 
sported in company, or delighted the hearts, of beautiful ladies in 
the city of Trivara.159 This Trivara is probably identical with Tivara- 
deva of the Somavamsi dynastv, who was ruling from Sripura in 
Dakshina Kosala. 


Madhava-varman seems also to have invaded the newly founded 
kingdom of the Eastern Gangas, north of the Godavari; for he made — 


155 SJ, I, 1938, pp. 182 ff. See Appendix I, 

156 Paunar excavations (Nagpur University), 13. S. B. Deo pointed out that 
they were also found in the excavations at Nevisa, but were wrongly ascribed to the 
Pallavas, Ibid., 13, n. 4. 

i57 EI, XXVII, 513 ff. The first plate of this grant which may have contained 
the name and description of the royal family is lost, but the fragmentary description 
of the sacrifices performed by Madhava-varman is, so far as it goes, in keeping with 
the description of the saciifices of Madhava-varman I and, on palaeographic grounds, 
the record can be referred to the fifth or sixth century a.p. In view of the statement 
in the Ipur plates and the fmds of Vishnukundin coins at Nevasa it appears very pro- 
bable that the grant was made hy Madhava-varman I. 

158 EI, XXH, 4. 

159 Ibid., XXII, 19; SI, I, 1968, pp. 237 ff. 
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one of the grants after he had crossed the Godavari for conquering 
the eastern region.160 


Madhava-varman suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of the 
Maukhari king Isana-varman when the latter invaded Andhra, He 
opposed him with thousands of rutting elephants.161 He was, how- 
ever, defcated and had probably to agree to pay tribute, but he soon 
threw off the yoke of the distant Maukhari emperor. 

Madhava-varman I had a long reign of about 50 years. He seems 
to have ruled from c, a.p. 475 to 525, He had three sons, Deva-varman, 
Manchynna-bhattaraka and Vikramendra-varman, all of whom seem 
to have predeceased him. After his death his extensive kingdom was 
divided between his grandsons. Madhava-varman II, the son of Deva- 
varman, is said to have ruled over the western provinces from Trikuta 
near Nasik to Malaya in Karnataka.162 But he was soon dispossessed 
of this territory; for the Kalachuris occupied Northern Maharashtra 
and Vidarbha, the Rashtrakitas regained powcr in Southern Maha- 
rashtra,163 while the Chalukyas extended their sway over Karnataka 
and even raided distant countries.164 The Vishnukundin dominion. 
came, therefore, again to be confined to the Andhra country. 

Indra-varman alias Indrabhattaraka-varman,!65 the son of Vikramen- 
dra-varman, who succeeded his grandfather in the east, continued his 
hostilities with the Eastern Gangas. The Godavari plates of Prithivi- 
mila state that his suzerain, the Adhirdja Indra, who probably be- 
longed to the Eastern Ganga dynasty, fought in company with other 
chiefs who had united to overthrow a certain Indrabhattaraka.166 The 
latter's identity has been a matter of keen controversy, but the prob- 
able view seems to be that he is identical with the homonymous 
Vishnukundin king who was the grandson and successor of Madhava- 
varman I. This Indra-varman had a long reign of about 30 years and 
may be referred to a.p. 525-55, His adversary may have been Indra- 


160 JAHRS, VI, 17 ff. 

161 EI, XIV, 117. . 

162 There is no doubt a hill named Triktita in the Guntir district in Andhra, but 
Malaya is not so well known in that part of the country. Besides. there is no point 
in describing a king as the lord of Trikiita and Malaya unless these hills were well 
known. On the other hand, Trikita and Malaya are famous hills in the western part 
of South India. 

163 Govinda who invaded tke country to the south of the Bhima at the time of 
Pulakesin’s accession probably belonged to the Rashtrakita dynasty, EI, XXXVII, 18. 

164 The Chalukya king Kiti-varman I is described as ‘the night of destruction to 
the Nalas’, who were ruling to the north of the Andhra kingdom. 

165 He is called Indra-varman in the Ramatirtham plates (EI, 133 ff.) and Indra- 
bhattaraka-varman in the Chikkulla plates (ET, IV, 183 £€.). 


166 JBBRAS, XVI, 114, 
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varman I of the early Gatiga dynasty, who was ruling in the Ganga 
year 89 (a.p. 537-38).167 

Indra-varman was succceded by his son Vikramendra-varman II. 
His Chikkulla plates are dated in the tenth regnal year. His recently 
discovered Tummalagiidem plates record his grant of the village 
Irundera to the Buddhist vihdra Indrapura. They are dated in the 
eleventh regnal year and also in the Saka year 488 (a.p. 556). This 
Saka date has proved very important in fixing the chronology of the 
Vishnukundins. The grant mentions one Madhavaraja, who is pro- 
bably identical with his brother Madhava-varman (III). It seems that 
Vikramendra-varman IT died without any male issue and was suc- 
ceeded by Madhava-varman. Another set of Tummalagiidem plates, 
which also has recently come to light, mentions Govinda-varman (ID), 
the son and successor of Madhava-varman (ITI). It is dated in the 
37:h regnal year, and records the grant of another village to the same 
Buddhist vihara. 

These two new grants are very important for the chronology of the 
Vishnukundins. Vikramendra-varman TI's last known date is Saka 
488 (a.p. 566). We do not know how Icong Madhava-varman IIT reign- 
ed, but his son and successor Govinda-varman IT ruled for at least 37 
years. Adding 37 to a.v. 566, we get a.p. 603. Vikramendra-varman II, 
Madhava-varman TII and Govinda-varman IT mnst have reigned for 
some years more than what we learn from their own or their suc- 
cessors grants. So Govinda-varman IT was probably the Vishnukun- 
din king who was defeated and deposed by Pulakesin TL in circa ap. 
615. The battle was fought near the Kunala (modern Kolleru) lake, 
where the Andhra king opposed him with his troop of elephants 
which had covered all space.168 Pulakesin If placed his younger 
brother Vishnuvardhana on the throne of Vengi.169 

The Vishnukundins called themselves parama-mahesvara, i.e. fer- 
vent devotees of Mahesvara. Their family deity was Sriparvata- 
svamin, the lord of Sriparvata, which is plainly identical with the 
well known Srisaila in the Kurnool district. None of the grants known 
so far mentions anv capital of the Vishnukundins. Their predecessors, 
the Salankavanas, ruled from Vengi, and the decisive battle in which 
they suffered a crushing defeat was fought at the Kunala lake, which 
is only a few miles from Vengi. The Eastern Chalukvas, who succeed- 
ed them, also made the same place the seat of their government. It 


167 ET, XXV, pp 281 ff. The Gatiga era probably commenced on Chaitra gu. di I 
in A.D. 498. SI, IV, 62 ff. 


168 EI, VI, 1 ff. 
169 There is a sharp difference of opinion among scholars regarding the genealogy 


and chronology of the Vishnukundins, For a different view, cf. EDA, Bk, IV. (Ed.) 
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seems probable, therefore, that Vengi was the capital of the Vishnu- 
kundins also. 


“XI THE EARLY KINGS OF KALINGA 


The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta shows that there 
were four or five petty stales in Kalitiga about the middle of the 
fourth century A.D, Only two of these are known from inscriptions, 
viz Pishtapura and Devarashtra. Pishtapura is identical with Pitha- 
puram, a few miles north of Kakinada. Devarashtra seems to have 
comprised the territory near Vizagapatam. The other States mention- 
ed in the Allahabad pillar inscription must have merged into one or 
other of these soon after Samudra-gupta’s invasion. The published 
records of the afore-mentioned two States also are not dated in any 
era and do not generally give any genealogy of their kings.170 Their 
chronology and order of succession have, therefore, to be settled 
from other evidence and are not quite certain. 

The earliest ruler of the Mathara family who ruled from Pishta- 
pura was Sankara-varman, who is mentioned in the Ningondi grant 
(No. 35) of his grandson Prabhafijana-varman. The earliest grant of 
the family known so far is that recorded in the Ragolu plates of his 
son Sakti-varman.171 The plates were issued from Pishtapura which 
was his capital at the time. They are dated in the thirteenth regnal 

, year. Sakti-varman bore the title of Maharaja and called himself ‘the 
lord of the Kalinga country’. The identification of the places men- 
tioned in his grant shows that the claim was not unjustified. He seems 
to have annexed the other petty States of Kalinga except perhaps 
that of Devarashtra. Neither he nor any of his descendants seems to 
have acknowledged the suzerainty of the Guptas. 

Sakti-varman was succeeded by his son Prabhafijana-varman, who 
removed his capital to Simhapura, from which place his ‘Ningondi 
grant was issued. He calls himself Kaling-adhipati, ‘lord of Kalinga, 
and the ruler of the country between the Krishnavennd and the 
Mahanadi. It is, however, doubtful if his rule extended to the south 
of the Godavari. He was followed by his son Anantasakti-varman, who 
is known from two grants dated in the 14th and 28th regnal years (Nos. 
102 and 103). The former was made at Vijayapura where he was en- 
camped at the time and confirms the donation of a village made by 


170 The grants generally give the name of the ruling king only. Only two grants 
of the kings of Devarashtra, viz the Srungavarapukota and Siripuram plates (EZ, XII 
56 ff.; XXIV, 47 ff.), mention three generations of the royal family. 


171 El, XII, 2 ff. That this fs the earliest grant is shown by its simple phraseology 
and the forms of certain test letters. See the form of n which is mostly unlooped. 
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his grandfather (Aryaka) Saktibhattaraka (ie. Sakti-varman).172 The 
other grant was issued from the capital Simhapura. / 

These grants are written in Sanskrit and, on palaeographic grounds, 
may be referred to the second half of the fourth century a.p. Sankara- 
varman, the earliest known king of the family, seems therefore to 
have flourished soon after Mahendra of Pishtapura who was vanqui- 
shed by Samudra-gupta. Sakti-varman describes himself as an eorna- 
ment of the Mathara family!73 and as the son of Vasishthi, ie. a lady 
of the Vasishtha gotra. As the rulers of Devarashtra are known to 
have belonged ‘to the Vasishtha family, Sakti-varman may have des- 
cended, on his mother’s side, from that family. Anantasakti-varman 
had a long reign of nearly thirty years. 

The next known king of Kalinga is Uma-varman, who bore the 
titles Maharaja and Kalingddhipati. Three land-grants made by him 
have been discovered so tar. One of these was made at Simhapura, 
which seems to have continued as the royal capital. Uma-varman 
had a long rcign of more than 30 years; for one of his grants is dated 
in the thirtieth regnal year. 

Uma-varman was succeeded by Chanda-varman,!74 who also bore 
the title of Maharaja and claimed to be the ruler of Kalinga. Both 
his known grants were made at Simhapura. One of them is dated in 
the fourth and the other in the sixth regnal year. He is described 
in one of them as a fervent devotee of Bhagavat (Vishnu). 

Visakha-varman, who issued the Koroshonda plates in the seventh 
regnal vear, was probably the next ruler. The plates record the king’s 
grant of a village near Parlakimedi in the Ganjam district. Visakha- 
varman bore the title of Maharaja and though he does not claim in 
his grant to be the lord of Kalinga, he undoubtedly ruled over prac- 
tically the same territory as his predecessors. 

The records of these kings have unmistakable likeness in respect 
of phraseology in the culogistic as well as the formal portions, which 
leaves no doubt that they belonged to the same family and flourish- 
ed in the same period. Their sway seems to have extended from the 
Godavari in the south to the Mahanadi in the north. As stated be- 
fore, their capital, which was Pishtapura in the beginning, was soon 


172 EI, XXVIII, 178. 

173 ARE, 1935, p. 53. The Ragolu plates have the reading Magaf{dha]-kul-dlankarish- 
noh, which, if correct, “would show that. his family hailed from Magadha and may 
have received the country of Kaliiga from the Gupta emperor, But the mention of 
such a regional name of a royal family is unusual. The correct reading appears to be 
Madthara-kula, which occurs in other grants. 

Wv4 That Chanda-vannan came after Uma-varman is shown by the fact the writer 
of his Tiithanaka ‘grant was Rudradatta, who was the son of Matrivira, the scribe 
of the Brihatprostha grant of Uma-varman, EI, XXVII, 36. 
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changed to Simhapura, modern Singupuram near Chicacole, which 
seems to have continued as the seat of their government to the last. 
These kings may be referred to the period a.p. 350-450. 

There seems to have been a dynastic revolution at the end of 
Visakha-varnian's reign. The royal family which was previously ruling 
over Devarashtra, probably as a feudatory of the tamily of Simha- 
pura, rose into prominence and extended its sway over the whole of 
Kalinga. Three grants of this family have been discovered so far, 
from which we get the following genealogy: Maharaja Guna-varman, 
the lord of Devarashtra; his son Mahdraja Prabhafijana-varman; and 
the latter’s son Ananta-varman. Prabhafijana had probably another 
name Nanda-varman as he issued a grant under the joint name Nanda- 
Prabhafijana-varman.175 These kings are described as ornaments of 
the Vasishtha family and sometimes had matrimonial connections 
with the paramount dynasty described above. Their records, which 
are far more elaborate, are written in sgmewhat later characters and 
borrow some expressions from the grants described above,!76 which 
leaves no doubt that these kings flourished in a later age. 

Prabhatjana-varman, who calls himself lord of the entire Kalinga 
country, seems to have usurped power after the death of Visakha- 
varman. He and his predecessors ruled from Devapura, which has 
not yet been definitely identified but was probably situated in the 
Yellamanchili taluka of the Vizagapatam district. 

Ananta-varman is the last-known king of this dynastv. He seems to 
have been a contemporary of the Vakataka Harishena. The latter 
invaded his kingdom and forced him to pay tribute. The Vakataka 
invasion, which seems to have taken place towards the close of the 
fifth century a.p., apparently led to a dynastic revolution in Kalinga 
as it probably did in the Andhra country. A new royal family called 
Ganga established itself in Kalinga and started an era commencing 
in aD. 498.177 That it succeeded the afore-mentioned dynasties of 
Kalinga is shown by the phraseology of its records which have bor- 
rowed certain expressions from the earlier grants.178 These Eastern 
Gangas, as they are called, ruled over Northern Kalinga for several 


175 IA, XIII, 49 ff. 

176 The expression d-chandr-drka-taraka-pratishtham-agraharam kritcd sarva-karma- 
parihardig-cha = parihritya sand = dharma-krama-vikramanam-anyatama-yogad-avdpya 
mahim-anusasatam, etc. which are characteristic of the grants made by the kings of 
Sithhapura occur also in the Chicacole grant of Nanda-Prabhanjana-varman. JA, XIII, 
59. 

177 SI, IV, 166 ff. 


178 For instance, the expressions cited in n. 176 above are imitated also in the 
earliest grant of the dynasty, viz the Jirjingi plates of Indra-varman, EI, XXV, 287, 
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centuries, though they had to submit to the Early Chalukyas for 
some time. Their history is narrated in a later chapter. 

Harishena’s invasion seems to have resulted in a dynastic change 
in Souther Kalinga also. A new family, later called Durjaya, estab- 
lished itself at Pishtapura. The founder of this family was Ranadur- 
jaya, who assumed the title of Maharaja. His son was Vikramendra. 
Both these princes are known only from the grants of Vikrarhendra’s 
son Prithivi-maharaja dated in the 46th and 49th regnal years (Nos. 
113 and 114). The former grant was issued from Pishtapura, which 
was the royal capital and the latter from the king’s camp at Virajo- 
nagara, which has not been definitely identified. This family was 
ruling at Pishtapura till the invasion of the country by Pulakesin IT. 
He defeated the ruling king and annexed the country, which he 
placed in charge of his younger brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana. The 
earliest known grant of Pulakesin, made after the conquest of the 
Durjaya and Vishnukundin territories, is that of the village Muruturu 
in the Guntur district, which is dated in his eighth regnal year, ice. 
in A.D. 617-18,179 


79 JU, XLII, 742. 


Appendices to Chapter Seven 


I 
LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Sertal No. Year Find-place Reference 
VAKATAKAS (Main Branch) 
RUDRASENA I 
1. — Deotek — S. Cll, V, p. 1. 
PRABHAVATI-GUPTA (as regent for Yuvarija Divakarasena) 
2. 13 Poona(P)—CP. . CII, V, p. 5. 
PRAVARASENA II 
3. 2 R.Y. Jamb — CP. CII, V, p. 10. 
4-5. 1l R.Y. Belora — CP. Cil, V, p. 16. 
6. 18 R.Y. Chammak — CP. CII, V, p. 22. 
7. 18 R.Y. Siwani — CP. Cll, V, p. 28. 
8. 19 RY. Riddhapur — CP. Cil, V, p. 38. 
9, 23 R.Y. Indore (?) — CP. CII, V, p. 38. 
10. 23 R.Y. Dudia -—— CP. CII, V, p. 48. 
1]. 23 R.Y. Tirodi — CP. CII, V, p. 48. 
12. 25 R.Y. Wadgaon — CP. CII, V, p. 53. 
13. Q7 R.Y. Pattan — CP. Cil, V, p. 57. 
14, 29 BR.Y. Pandhurna CII, V. p. 63. 
15. 32 R.Y. Pawni NUJ, XVIII, p. 73 
16. Patna Museum (?) — CP. CII, V, p. 69. 
17. Ramtek CH, V, p. 78. 
PRITHIVISHENA II 
18. 17 RY. Mahurzari—-CP VSMV, 1971, p. 78 
19. Balaghat — CP. Cli, V, p. 79. 
90. Nachne-ki talai — S. CII, V, p. 89. 
21. Ganj — S. CII, V, p. 92. 
NAME OF KING LOST 
22. oe Durg — CP. Cll, V, p. 93. 
VAKATAKAS (Vatsagulma Branch) 
VINDHYASAKTI II 
23. 37 R.Y Basim — CP. CII, V, p. 98. 
~ DEVASENA 
94, 8. 880 Hisse-Borala — S, EI, XXXVII, p. 1. 


25. 


India Office (?) 


CIT, V, p. 101. 
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Serial No. 
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Year 


26. — 
27. — 
28. — 


29. — 


30. — 


SI. 


9 RY. 


32. 1 27 (Abhira Era) 


33. 67 (Abhira Fira) 


34. 107 (Abhina Fra) 


35. 117 (Abhira Era) 


36. 102 (Abhira Era) 
37, oT KR.Y. 


38. 167 (Abhira Era) 
39. — 


40. 907 (Abhira Era) 


41. 241 (Abhira Fra) 


49, 245 (Abhira Fira) 


43. 256 (Abhira Era) 


Find-place 


IIARISHENA 


Ajanta (Cave XVI) — S. 
Ajanta (Cave XVII) —S. 
Ghatotkacha — S. 


A Private Vakdtaka Record 
Amaravati — S. 


Connected Inscriptions 
BHARA KING BHAGADATTA 


Pawni — S. 


ABHIRAS 
ISVARASENA 


Nasik — C. 


RUDRASENA 


Devni-Mori — Casket 
ABHIRA FEUDATORIES 


SVAMIDASA 


Indore (?) — CP. 


BHULUNDA 


Indore (P) — CP. 


RUDRADASA 


Reference 


CIT, V, p. 103. 
CIT, V, p. 120. 
CIF, V, p. 112. 


El, XV, p. 267. 


EI, XXIV, p. 11. 


CII, IV, p. J. 


El, XXXVII, p. 67. 


CI/, IV, p. 5. 


CII, TV, p. 8. 


Sirpur — CP. 


SRIDHARA-VARMAN 
S. 


Kanakhera 


Eran — Pillar 





SUBANDHU 


Barwani — CP. 
Bagh — CP. 





TRAIKOTAKAS 
DHARASENA 


Pardi — CP. 


VYAGHRASENA 


Surat — CP. 


Name Unknown 


Kanheri — CP, 


MADHYAMASENA 


Matavan 


Cll, IV, p. 10. 


CI, IV, p. 13. 
CII, IV, p. 605. 


CII, IV, p. 17. 
CII, IV, p. 19. 


CII, IV, p. 22. 
CII, IV, p. 25. 
CH, IV, p. 29. 


IS, XX p. 5. 


serial No. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


AY. 


50. 


52. 
53. 


64. 
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Year Find-place 
VIKRAMASENA 


284 (Abhira Era) Matavan 


EARLY RASHTRAKOTAS 





VIBHURAJA 
3 R.Y. ITingni-Berdi—CP. 
AVIDHEYA 
15 RY, Pandaangapalli Gr, 
ABHIMANYU 
— (findspot unknown) 
DEJJA 
845 (Aguptayika 
Era) Gokak — CP. 
Kings of Sarabhapura .- 
NARENDRA 
3 RY. Pipardula — CP. 
94 RY. Kurud — CP. 
JAYARAJA 
5 RY. Arang — CP. 
5 R.Y. Mallar — CP. 
9 RY. Mallar — CP. 
PRAVARARAJA I 
41 R.Y. Mallar 
SUDEVARAJA 
2 RY. Kharia: — CP. 
7 RY. Sirpur — CP. 
7 RY. Arang — CP. 
7 RY. Kauvatal — CP. 
10 R.Y. Raipur — CP. 
(R.Y. lost) Sarangarh — CP. 
PRAVARARAJA II 
3 RY. ‘ - Thakurdiya — CP. 
3 R.Y. Mallar — CP. 
SOMAVAMSIS 
BHARATABALA alias Indra 
2 RY. Bamhani — CP. 


UDAYANA 


Kalanj ara — S. 


Reference 


Khare Felicitation 
Volume 


EI, XXIX, p. 174. 


EL, XXXVU, p. 9. 


JBBRAS, XVI, p. 88. 


EI, XXT, p. 289. 


IHQ, XIX, p. 139. 
iI, XXXI, p. 314, 


Ci, Il. p. 194. 
EI, XXXII, p. 153, 
EL, XXXIV, p. 28. 


ET, XXXIV, p. 47. 


EI, IX, p. 170. 
EI, XXX, p. 103. 
EI, XXII, p. 18. 
EI, XXXI, p. 314. 
Cir, WI, p. 196. 
Eel, IX, p. 281, 


El, XXU, p. 15. 
EI, XXXIV, p. 53. 


CI, V, p. 82. 
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Cun. A.S.R., XXI, p. 40, 


EI, IV, p. 257, n. 4. 
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Serfal No. Year 


65. 


66. 


67. 


69. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


R.Y. 


R.Y. 


9 R.Y. 
22 KR.Y. 
57 R.Y. 


11 R.Y. 


to 


R.Y. 


13 RY. 


14 RY. 


Find-place 
ISANADEVA 
Kharod — S. 
NANNARAJA I 
Arang — S. 


TIVARADEVA 


Bonda — CP. 
Rajim — CP. 
Baloda — CP. 


NANNARAJA II 
Adhbhar — CP. 


SIVA-GUPTA 


Bardula — CP. 
Bonda — CP. 
Lodhia — CP. 
Sirpur — S. 
Sirpur — S. 
Sirpur — S. 
Malhar — CP. 


NALAS 
BHAVADATTA-VARMAN 


Riddhapur 
ARTHAPATI 
Kesaribeda — CP. 
SKANDA-VARMAN 
Podaigarh — S. 


ANANDA 
KANDARA 


Chezarla 
ATTI-VARMAN 
Gorantla — CP. 
DAMODARA-VARMAN 
Mattepad — CP. 


SALANKAYANAS 
DEVA-VARMAN 


Ellore — CP. 
NANDI-VARMAN I 
Kanukollu — CP. 


VAKATAKAS AND OTHER DYNASTIES 


Reference 


PRASWI (1904), p. 54. 


JRAS (1906), p. 617. 


EI, XXXIV, p. 118. 
CU, Ul, p. 291. 
EI, VII, p. 102. 


EI, XXXI, p. 219. 


EI, XXVII, p. 287. 
EI, XXXV, p. 50 f. 
EI, XXVI, p. 319. 
EI, XI, p. 184. 

EI, XXXI, p. 197. 
IA, XVIII, p. 179. 
EI, XXII, p. 118. 


EI, XIX, p. 100. 


EI, XXVIII, p. 12. 


EI, XXI, p_ 153. 


SI, VI, No. 594. 


TA, YX, p. 102. 


EI, XVII, p. 327. 


EI, 1X, p. 56. 


EI, XXXI, p. 1. 


Serial No. 


86. 


87. 
88. 


91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 


95. 


98. 


99. 
100. 


101. 


102. 
103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 
H-12 


Year 


2 R.Y. 


7 RY. 
10 R.Y. 


37 R.Y 


48 (2) RY. 


47 R.Y. 
27 R.Y. 


10 RY. 


1] RY. 


S. 488 


37 RY. 
13 RY. 


14 RY. 
28 RY. 


9 RY. 
30 R.Y. 


4 R.Y. 
6 RY. 


T RY. 


Find-place 
HASTI-VARMAN II 
Penugonda — CP. 


SKANDA-VARMAN 


Kanteru 
Kanukallu 


NANDI-VARMAN II 
Kolleru — CP. 
Pedda-Vengi 
Kanteru 

VISHNUKUNDINS 
MADHAVA-VARMAN 1 
Jpur — CP. 

Pulomburu — CP. 
Velupuru — S. 

Khanapur — CP. 
MADHAVA-VARMAN II 
Ipur — CP. 


INDRA-VARMAN 
Ramatirtham — CP. 


Vikramendia-varman II 
Chikkulla — CP. 


EARLY KINGS OF KALINGA 


SAKTI-VARMAN 


Tummalagudem 


GOVINDA-VARMAN II 
Tummalagudem 


Ragolu — CP. 


PRABHANJANA-VARMAN 
Ningondi — Gr, 


ANANTASAKTI-VARMAN 
Andhavaram — CP, 
Sakunaka — Gr. 


UMA-VARMAN 
Tekkali — CP. 
Brihatprostha — CP. 
Dhavalapeta — CP. 


CHANDA-VARMAN 
Bobili — CP. 
Komarti — CP. 


VISAKHA-VARMAN 
Koroshanda — CP. 
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Reference 


EL, XXXV, p. 145. 


EI, XXV, p. 42. 
El, XXXI, p. 7. 


IA, V, p. 175. 
JAHRS, I, p. 92. 
JAHRS, V, p. 81. 


El, XVII, p. 334. 
JAHRS, VI, p. 17. 
EI, XXXVI, p. 125 
EI, XXVII, p. 312. 


EI, XVII, p. 327, 


EI, Xif, p. 133. 


EI, IV, p. 198. 


JIH, XLII, p. 733. 


JU, XLUG, p. 738. 
EI, XII, p. 2. 


EI, XXX, p. 112. 


EI, XXVIII, p. 175. 
EI, XXVIUI, p. 226. 


FI, XXVIII, p. 298 
El, XIl, p. 4. 
EI, XXVI, p. 132. 


— 


El, XXVII, p. 33. 
El, IV, p. 142. 


EI, XXI, p. 24. 
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Serial No. Year Find-place Reference 

NANDAPRABHANJANA-VARMAN 
110. — Chicacole — CP, IA, XIII, p. 47. 

ANANTA-VARMAN 7 
111. — Sirtpuram — CP. EI, XXIV, p. 47, 
112. — Srungavarapukota — CP. EI, XXIII, p. 56. 
DURJAYAS 
PRITHIVI-MAHARAJA 
1138. 46 R.Y. Tandivada — Gr, El, XXIII, p. 95. 
114. 49 R.Y. Gollavalli — Gr, EI, XXXV, p. 221 
II 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The statement on page 165 above that Madhava-varman re-instated Harishena’s 
grandson on the throne was challenged by Prof. K.A.N. Sdstri, as the following 
observations will show: 

‘There is no evidence to show that Madhava-varman ever restored the grandson 
of Vakataka king Harishena to his ancestral throne, The Visrutacharitra in the Dasa- 
kumara Charita which is said to contain a suggestion that Madhava-varman restored the 
Vakataka prince to his kingdom does not mention either Madhava or his Vakataka 
protégé. It is a tale of adventure spun ont by Dandin; and this attempt to convert 
fiction into history cannot be accepted. 

‘It is true that Madhava-varman II of the Fptr II plates is spoken of as “Triktita- 
Madlayadhipati”, One need not go in search of these places to distant Maharashtra and 
Karnataka. They are found in the Andhra country itself. Kotappa-Konda in the Nara- 
saraopet TK of the Guntir distiict was known in the 12th century as Trikotisvara 
(SU, IV, 915, 916, 918, 919). TrikotiSvara, as pointed out by B. V. Krishna Rao, is a 
corruption of Trikitttesvara (FDA, 429); the name goes back to the time of the 
Kandara kings who call themselves lords of Triktita and the river Benna (ibid, p. 339). 
Malaya was also a part of the Telugu country; it was included in Vengi during 
the time of the E. Chalukyas (SIT, IV, 1177). “Vengi-nanti-Malayamandalamana’” in 
the Malaya-mandala of Vengi-nadu—“Malayammuna Vishnu-vardhana Maharajulu” is 
an expression frequently met with in the inscriptions. Therefore there is no reason 
for believing that Madhava-varman II ever ruled over Maharashtra and Karmataka— 
since the [pir Plates II were issued from Amarapura (Amaravati in the Guntir dis- 
trict), it is reasonable to believe that his authority was confined to the Andhra coun- 
try. The only evidence in support of Madhava-varman’s rule over Southern Maha- 
rashtra is the Rottwiaka Grant by one Madhava-varman. Y. R. Gupta who edited 
this grant is of opinion that it “can roughly he assigned to the 5th or 6th century a.v. 
The grantor Madhava-varman is unknown to history” (JBBORS (N.S.), IV, p. 89). The 
family to which this king belonged is not known. He is said to have performed, 
according to Mirashi, sacrifices which correspond to those attributed to Vishnukundin 
Madhava-varman J. It is solely on the similarity of the names of the two kings and 
the supposed resemblance of the sacrifices performed by them that Mirashi identi- 
fies these two. Evidence mueh stronger than this is needed to justify the assumption 
that Vishnukundin Madhava-varman ruled over the Southern Maharishtra, It may be 
noted in this context that about the end of the fifth and the beginning of the sixth 
century, there was another Madhava-varman—Madhavya II] of the W. Ganga family— 
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who was the sister’s husband of Krishna-varman II of the Kadamba family. Therefore 
the proposed identification cannot be accepted without confirmatory evidence.’ 

To this observation Prof. V. V. Mirashi, the author of this chapter, has sent the 
following note (Ed.):; 

“J. After the death of the powerful Vakataka king Harishena his weak and debauched 
son was killed by his feudatories who made common cause with the invader. 
In such a situation the young son of Harishena’s successor may have received help 
from Madhava-varman I as suggested in the Visrutacharita. The narrative appears to 
have a historical basis. That Madhava-varman I extended his sway to Vidarbha is now 
proved by the discovery of his coins in the excavations at Pavnar (ancient Pravara- 
pura, a Vakataka capital) carried out by the Nagpur University, (See “Paunar Excava- 
tion (1967)” published by Nagpur University, pp. 14 ff.) 

“There seems to be no doubt that Madhava-vaiman I had extended his rule to 
Western Maharashtra since some Vishnukundin coins similar to those found at Pavnar 
have been found at Nevasa (Ahinednagar district), (See Sankalia’s From History to 
Prehistory, Fig. 83, Nos. 1 and 3). They have wrongly been attributed to the Palla- 
vas. This is shown by S. B. Deo in his Pacnur Excavations, p. 13, n. 4. So it should 
not be surprising if a copper-plate grant of Madhava-varman I is found in the 
Satara district in Western Maharashtra, The description that he was a Sdarvabhauma 
and had performed Pundarika, Bahusuvarna and eleven sacrifices points to his iden- 
tity with Madhava-varman I of the Vishnukundin family. K. A. N. Sastryt would iden- 
tify him with the Ganga king of that name only on similarity of names. There are 
no such details in favour of that identification. I leave it to scholars to decide which 
identification is more plausible. 

“{1. As for the description of Trikuta-malay-adhipati Trikita and Malaya are 
well known in the senses I have taken. Hultzsch also understood them in the same 
way. If Madhava-varman I had extended his rule to Western Maharashtra as shown 
above, it 1s not unlikely that one of his sons or grandsons was ruling over the 
western provinces of his empire. There is no point in saying that Madhava-varman II 
was ruling over places which were only about 100 or 150 miles apart. Hultzsch admitted 
that the reading Amarapurdt was doubtful. There is some evidence of Vishnukundin 
rule over Kamataka in which Malaya is situated. As I have shown elsewhere, the Saka 
era was current in Karnataka before it spread to Maharashtra, Andhra and Kalinga. This 
was because of the rule of the Sakas over the territory. Tt was hecanse of the connection 
of the Vishnukundins with Karnitaka that one of their grants (viz that recorded in 
the Tummalagudem plates of Vikiamendia-bhattaraka) is dated in Saka 488 (JIM, Vol. 
XLII, 733 ff.). Again, if we take into account the genealogy of the Vishnukundins 
there is hardly any room for Madhava-varman II of the Iptr plates (17th year) be- 
tween Madhava-varman I and his great-grandSon Vikramendra-varman II (Saka 488). 


See the following: 
Madhava-varman J (years 37 and 40) circa a.p. 475-526 


Vikramendra-varman I 


wy 


Indra-varman (year 27) 


-~ 


| 
Vikramendra-varman II (year 11) (Saka 488, a.p. 566). 
“So the other grandson of Madhava-varman I (viz Madhava-varman IT) was pro- 


bably ruling not in the Andhra country but elsewhere in Maharashtra and Karnataka 
(Trikiita-malay-ddhipati). 1 have put this forward as a possible hypothesis, because 
I am éonvinced that his grandfather Madhf&va-varman I was ruling over Vidarbha 
arid Maharashtra at least, as shown by the finds of his coins and also his copper- 


plate grant found at Khdnapur,’ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


EASTERN INDIA IN THE 
SIXTH CENTURY A.D. 


I. THE MAUKHARIS 


THE Mavuxnaris (or Moxuaris) are a very ancient family and were 
possibly known to Panini and also to Patafijali. 1 Their antiquity is 
also proved by the legend ‘Mokhalinam’ written in Mauryan Brahmi 
characters on a clay seal found at Gay4.2 Three inscriptions found at 
Badvah in the old Kotah State in Rajasthan refer to the Mokhari 
general Bala and his three sons. The latter erected three sacrificial 
pillars in the year 295 (a.p. 238).3 The Chandravalli inscription? of 
the Kadamba king Mayirasarman (c. a.p. 345-70) probably also refers 
to the Maukharis as one of the powers defeated by him. At a later 
period, when they became politically a great power, the Maukhari 
(called also Mukhara) princes claimed descent from the ‘hundred 
sons whom King Aésvapati got from Vaivasvata, the reference being 
undoubtedly to the storv recorded in the Mahabharata, that Savitri 
got a boon from Yama (Vaivasvata) to the effect that her father Asva- 
pati will have a hundred sons.5 As Asvapati was king of Madra in 
the Central Panjab, the family68 might have originated in that locality 
or had some tradition to that effect, but of this we cannot be certain. 


It is not till the sixth centurv a.p. that we come across definite 


1 EI, XIV, 111. 

2 CII, Ill, Introduction, 14. - 

3 El, XXIII, 42. (The epithet Mahdsendpati, translated as general, probably refers 
to the three sons of Bala, rather than to the Jatter.) A fourth inscription in the same 
place refers to a sacrifice performed by Maukhari Dhanuttrata, son of Hastin. 

4 MAR, 1929, p. 80. 

5 Pandit Hirananda Sastri took Vaivasvata to be the seventh Manu (EI, XIV, 111), 
but cf. PHAI, 510 and n. 2. The grammatical references, noted above, as well as 
the expression ‘line of Mukhara’ used by Bana (HC, 128) seem to indicate that 
‘Mukhara was the eponymous ancestor of the family. 

6 It has been suggested that the Maukharis were a clan and not a family and 
are represented by the Mauhari caste of Gaya (T. G. Aravamuthan, The Kavert, the 
Maukharis and ¢he Sangam Age, 80), 
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evidence of the Maukharis as a ruling power.’ Three inscriptions§ 
engraved on the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills, about 15 miles to the 
north-east of Gaya, refer to three generations of Maukhari kings. 
Yajiia-varman, who probably founded this family, was succeeded by 
his son Sardila-varman and the latter again by his son Ananta- 
varman. All the three records belong to the reign of Ananta- 
varman. They give high-sounding praises to the rulers but do not 
throw any light on their history. Sardiila-varman is described in one 
of the records as sd@manta-chtidamanih (crest-jewel of the feudatory 
chiefs), and there can be hardly any doubt that he was feudatory to 
the Imperial Guptas. It is, however, noteworthy that none of the re- 
cords refers to the paramount sovereigns. The records are not dated 
but have been referred to the sixth century a.D. on palaeographic 
grounds. It seems likely that Ananta-varman flourished at a time 
when the Gupta Empire had begun to decline. We may provision- 
ally place him and his two predecessors in the first half of the sixth 
century a.D., probably even a little earlier.9 

Another branch of the Maukharis, who ultimately became more 
powerful, is known from several seals and inscriptions. The royal 
sealsl0 give us the following genealogy : 


Maharaja Hari-varman m. Jayasvamini 

Maharaja Aditya-varman m. Harsha-gupta 

Mahéraja Isvara-varman m. Upa-gupta 

Maharajadhiraja Isina-varman =m. Lakshmivati 
Maharajadhiraja Sarva-varman m. Indra-bhattarika 
Mahdrajadhiradja Avanti-varman 

Maharajadhiraja Su... 

The distinction between the titles given to the first three kings and 
the rest leaves no doubt that the reign of Iséna-varman marked the 
rise of the family to power and prestige. As all the inscriptions of the 


TS oe © br 


7 Reference is made to a Maukhari king Kshatra-varman in HC in the long list 
of rulers who met their doom through the treachery of others. But although this 
king must have lived before, and may be long before, the seventh century 4.D., we 
have no means to determine his age. 

8 CII, III, nos. 48, 49, 50 (pp. 221-28). 

9 N. G, Majumdar thinks that these inscriptions are considerably earlier than the 
Hlariha inscription (a.p. 554), while C. V. Vaidya thinks that they are later than 
Harsha’s time (IA, XLVI, 127). N. Ray regards the Maukhari chiefs as governors of 
the Kanauj Maukharis, to be referred to later on (Cal. Rev., 1928, p. 210). 

10 Asirgadh seal of Sarva-varman (CII, III, 219). Two seals from Nalanda (EI, 
XXIV, 283). The son of Avanti-varman is mentioned in one of the Nalanda seals, but 
only the first letter of the name, su, is legible. The name may be restored as Surasens 
(cf. THQ, XI, 320), but see later. 
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family, other than the small seals and coins, have been found within 
the limits of the modern State of U.P., we may roughly regard it as 
the seat of their power. Fortunately, we possess a date of Isana- 
varman, viz 6111! which, referred to the Vikrama era, gives a.D. 504, 
as one of his regnal years. There can thus be hardly any doubt that 
the three predecessors of Isina-varman were feudatories of the Gupta 
Empire and flourished in the first half of the sixth century a.D., or 
even somewhat earlier. It would thus follow that two Maukhari fami- 
lies ruled as feudatory chiefs in S. Bihar and U.P. since the time of 
Budha-gupta. 

There can be hardly any doubt that the decline of the power of 
the Imperial Guptas, early in the sixth century a.D., gave an oppor- 
tunity to the Maukharis to assert their authority. The Jaunpur ins- 
cription of Isvara-varman!2 contains a great deal of information 
about a Maukhari king, But unfortunately, on account of the damag- 
ed nature of the stone, it is difficult to identify this king or to under- 
stand the real significance of the various military campaigns described 
in it. Mention is made of the Andhra king who, out of fear, took his 
abode in the Vindhya mountains, and also of the Andhra warriors; 
and it is probable, though by no means certain, that the Maukhari 
king had to fight with them. Disjointed reference to Raivataka and 
IJimalaya mountains may also be taken to imply that the Maukhari 
king proceeded to these regions in the course of military campaigns, 
probably on behalf of his overlord. More doubtful is the reference 
to Dhara, which has becn taken as the name of the city which 
became famous in later days, but may be nothing more than 
the common word meaning ‘rim of a wheel’.15 It is further said that 
he allayed the tropbles caused by the approach of cruel people and 
thereby effected the happiness of mankind. There is possibly a re- 
ference here to the Huna invasion and the co-operation offered by 
the Maukhari king to the Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta in defeat- 
ing Mihirakula. But these inferences are very vague and doubtful, 
we do not also know for certain the name of the Maukhari king con- 
cerned. The stone containing the inscription is broken, and ‘from 
thirty-eight to seventy-two letters—probably the larger number—are 
lost at the beginning of each line’. Although, therefore, King Isvara- 


11 The date has also been interpreted as 589, but the other view is more reasonable 
(cf. IA, XLVI, 25-26). ' 

12 CII, Itt, 228. 

13 The expression ‘Dhard-mdrgga-vinirgat-dgni-kaniko’ (I, 6) has been translated by 
Fleet as ‘a spark of fire that had come by the road from (the city of) Dhara’ (CII, 
III, 230). But it may refer to the spark of fire issuing from wheels (dhard) of the 
chariot, Basak takes dhdra as the edge of the sword ‘from which sparks of fire came 
out’ (HNI, 109). 
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varman is mentioned in line 4 of the inscription, Fleet very rightly 
observers that ‘the lacunae in the following lines are so extensive, that 
it is impossible to say whether the historical information given in 
them refers to Isvara-varman, or to one of his descendants’.!4 

The earliest Maukhari king about whom we possess some reliable 
information is Isana-varman. He is said to have J efeated the Andhras 
and the Siilikas and forced the Gaudas to remain in their proper 
realm. The Gaudas were undoubtedly the people of Bengal. The ex- _ 
pression referring to them is not easy to interpret. Basak translates 
the passage as follows: ‘(He) made the Gauda people take shelter 
towards the sea-shore, after causing their land territories to be de- 
prived of their future prospects.15 According to the translation of 
Hirananda Sastri, ‘He caused the Gaudas, living on the sea-shore, in 
future to remain within their proper realm.’ The latter seems to be 
preferable.16 By the Andhras probably the Vishnukundins are meant, 
king Madhava-varman of this family, who probably lived about this 
time, is said to have ‘crossed the river Godavari with the desire to 
conquer the eastern region’.17 It is probable that the fight with the 
Andhra king took place in the Vindhya region as stated in the Jaun- 
pur inscription. 

The Sulikas defeated by Isana-varman cannot be identified. It has 
been suggested that they were probably the Chalukyas.18 In the 
Brihat-Samhita the Sulikas are sometimes associated with Gandhara 
and Vokkana (Wakhan).19 It is not unlikely that they were a branch 
of the Hiinas who occupied these regions in the sixth century a.p. 
Now, it is a well-known fact that Isdna-varman issued coins in imita- 
tion of Toramana, the Hiina chief. These are close copies of the Im- 
perial Gupta coins but distinguished by a date, which is 52 in the 
coins of Toramana, and 54, 55 etc.20 in the coins of Isana-varman. 


14 CII, II, 229. N. G. Majumdar (JA, XLVI, 127), R. G. Basak (HNI, 109), and 
R. S. Tripathi (History of Kanauj, 38) attribute the conquests to Isvara-varman, D .C 
Sircar assigns the victories to Isana-varman or one of his successors (JIH, XLII, 127). 

15 HNI, 131. - 

16 None of the interpretations is very satisfactory. Most probably the expression 
read as chdyatimochita in |. 13 is really chadpratimochita. It would then simply miean 
that the Gaudas, unable to redeem (recover) their own country in the highlands, were 
forced to take refuge in sea-side regions (cf. IC, XI, 123; JRASBL, XI, 69). 

17 PHAT, 509; supra, p. 166. 


18 PHAI, 509. The name Chalnkya or Chalukya is written as Chalikya in the 
Mahakiita Pillar Ins. ([A, XIX. 16). It appears as Solaki or Solanki in the récords of 
Gujarat. 

19 These and other references to Silikas and Saulikas in Brthat-Sarhhitd are noticed 
in PHAT, 509, n, 5. 


20 These coins will be discussed later. 
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A study of these coins leaves no doubt that Isana-varman ruled over 
territories which were once wrested from the Guptas by Toramana. 
That Isana-varman fought with the Hunas may also be inferred from 
a statement in the Aphsad inscription of Adityasena which will be 
presently discussed. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the Sulikas re- 
presented a Hina tribe by defeating whom Isana-varman conquered 
a part of the Gupta dominions which had been seized by Toramana. 

It would thus appear that Isana-varman fully deserved the title 
Maharajadhiraja. He was the first in his family to assume this title 
and to issue coins, and his Haraha prasasti mentions no conquests of 
any of his predecessors.2! He was, most probably, the first Maukhari 
king to set up an independent kingdom and establish the power and 
prestige of the family. We know from the Haraha inscription that 
he was on the throne in a.p. 554. His reign, therefore, coincides with 
the fall of the Gupta Empire, and his activities and achievements 
must have had a close connection with it. The Haraha inscription 
says that the earth was like a sinking boat which Isana-varman held 
fast by means of ropes (v. 15)}—an apt description of the political 
chaos out of which he salvaged an empire. 

Unfortunately for Isana-varman, he was not the only one to take 
advantage of the disruption of the Gupta Empire. Another family, 
generally designated the Later Guptas, rose into prominence about 
the same time and challenged the Maukharis’ bold bid for imperial 
power. This led to a long and protracted war which lasted for more 
than half a century and resulted in the complete destruction of the 
house of the Maukharis. 

This war will be described in connection with the history of the 
Later Guptas. It will suffice to state here that Kumara-gupta of this 
family claims to have defeated ‘the army of the glorious Isana-var- 
man, a very moon among kings’. Further, Kumara-gupta’s son Damo- 
dara-gupta ‘broke up the proudly stepping array of mighty elephants 
belonging to the Maukhari which had thrown aloft in battle the 
troops of the Hunas’.22 

It is thus quite clear that there was a protracted struggle between 
the two powers. As the Guptas claim success, while the Haraha 
inscription, which records the glorious military exploits of Isana- 
varman, is altogether silent about the fight with the Guptas, it is 


21 The view that Isina-varman’s campaigns ‘preceded his sitting on his father’s 
throne’, ie. that they were undertaken when his father was stil] ruling (IA, XLVI, 
127; HANI, 111) is based on a very far-fetched interpretation of verse 13 of the 
Haraha Ins. and cannot be accepted without more positive evidence. 


22 Aphsad ins. CII, Il], 206. The different interpretations of this passage“will be 
discussed later. ~ 
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reasonable to assume that the Maukharis were defeated by both 
Kumara-gupta and his son Damodara-gupta. It is, however, just pos- 
sible that the fight between ISana-varman and Kumira-gupta took 
place after the Haraha inscription was engraved. 


The way in which Iséna-varman is referred to in the Gupta inscrip- 
tion is significant. It shows that the Maukhari king had already 
secured a pre-eminent position in Indian politics. More importance 
attaches to the statement that the Maukhari army had defeated the 
Hunas. The credit is not specifically given to any particular Mau- 
khari king. But the reference seems to be to Isana-varman himself. 
He is mentioned by name in connection with the previous conflict 
between the Maukharis and the Guptas, and if a separate king were 
intended in the next verse, he would probably have been specifically 
named. We may, therefore, take ISana-varman, rather than his suc- 
cessor, to be the adversary of Damodara-gupta. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that it was Isana-varman who defeated the Hinas, for 
the credit is given to the Maukhari army which might have achieved 
this feat during the preceding reign. But all the circumstances taken 
together (pp. 183-84) point out to Isana-varman as the conqueror of the 
Hunas. He might have done it, early in his career, on behalf of the 
Gupta Emperor, and then, like Yasodharman, utilised his success to 
carve out an independent kingdom. It is also not unlikely that he 
fought with the successors of Mihirakula after he had set up as an 
independent king. As noted above, the Stlikas conquered by Isana- 
varman, might also have been a branch of the Himas. 


Isana-varman was succeeded by his son Sarva-varman. The one 
important thing we know of him is his possession of a part of 
Magadha. This follows from an inscription? recording the grant of 
a village by Jivita-gupta, a king of the Later Gupta family in the eighth 
century A.D. The inscription incidentally refers to three past rulers, 
along with some details only partially preserved, which seem to indi- 
cate that the first certainly, and the second and third, also probably, 
were in possession of the same village. The first of these kings, Bala- 
ditya, was undoubtedly the Gupta Emperor Narasimha-gupta, and 
the two others, Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman, can be easily iden- 
tified with the two Maukhari kings that followed Isana-varman. The 
village granted is named Varunika, which is evidently represented 
by modern Deo-Baranark where the inscription was found. It is 
situated about 25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of Shah- 
abad district in Bihar. Thus some time after the reign of Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya, at least a part of Magadha, including the region 


23 CH, WW, 213. For discussions on this topic cf. IC, XI, 124-25; JRASBL, XI, 69. 
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where Varunika was situated, probably passed into the hands of the 
Maukharis. If the Later Guptas had been in possession of Magadha 
in the time of Kumara-gupta and Isina-varman, we can only presume 
that Sarva-varman was more successful in his fight with the Later 
Guptas. But the place where the Later Guptas ruled about this jime 
is a debatable issue and will be discussed later. 

Both Sarva-varman and his son and successor Avanti-varman are 
styled Maharajadhiraja, Under them the Maukharis enjoyed high 
renown and prestige as a great power. We read in Banabhatta’s 
Harsha-charita*4 that king Prabhakara-vardhana of Kanauj gave his 
daughter Rajyasri in marriage to the son of Avanti-varman, because, 
as he told his queen, ‘at the head of all royal houses stood the Mau- 
khari family and the pride of that family was Avanti-varman’. Even 
making due allowance for the context in which this eulogy is uttered, 
it shows that the Maukharis were highly esteemed towards the close 
of the sixth century a.p. This is confirmed by another flattering refer- 
ence to the Maukharis in one of the introductory verses to the 
Kadambari (v. 4). 

Nothing of importance is known either of Sarva-varman or of 
Avanti-varman. But Avanti-varman’s eldest son Graha-varman figures 
prominently in Bana’s Harsha-charita on account of his marriage with 
Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakara-vardhana. It is said that Graha- 
varman himself sought for the hand of the princess and sent an 
envoy extraordinary for the betrothal ceremony. As no reference is 
made to his father, either in these negotiations or in connection with 
the actual marriage ceremony, it is a reasonable presumption that 
Avanti-varman had died earlier. In any event, later references25 
indicate that Graha-varman ascended the throne of his father. But 
this is hardly in keeping with the royal genealogy of the Maukharis 
known from their seals and inscriptions (supra, p. 181). It is unfortu- 
nate that the full name of the son and successor of Avanti-varman has 
not been preserved, but it begins with the letter Su followed by 
another letter which has been doubtfully read as va or cha. We 
cannot, therefore, take him to be Graha-varman, unless we assume 
that he had a second name. The most reasonable way of reconciling 
the known facts is to suppose that Graha-varman succeeded his father 
but, being killed without leaving any issue, was succeeded by his 
younger brother. This, however, raises other problems which, together 
with the subsequent fate of Graha-varman and his kingdom, will be 


24 Eng. Transl. by Cowell, p. 123; Nimayasagara edn., p. 140. 

25 Graha-varman is referred to as Deva, which Cowell has rightly translated as 
‘His Majesty’ (p. 173). The whole. episode of Graha-varman, which wilt be discussed 
later on the authority of Bana, shows that he was the ruling king. 
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discussed in connection with Harsha-vardhana. In conclusion, we 
must consider some general questions concerning the Maukharis. 

A large number of the coins of [sana-varman, Sarva-varman and 
Avanti-varman contain dates. Unfortunately these are very indistinct, 
and there is a wide divergence between the readings of different 
scholars.26 Curiously enough, the dates of each of the kings fall in 
two classes, one consisting of two and the other of three digits. To 
the first category, belong the dates variously read as 40, 54, 55, 60, 70, 
etc. for Isana-varman, 58 for Sarva-varman, and 57, 71, etc. for Avanti- 
varman. Similarly in the second category we have 245 and 257 for 
the first king, 234 and 259 for the second, and 250 and 260 for the 
third. It will be seen that in both the categories, the dates of later 
kings, as read by some scholars, are earlier than those of their pre- 
decessors, as read by others. No reliance can, therefore, be placed 
on these dates. The dates in three digits must be referred to the 
Gupta Era, but the interpretation of those with two digits is more 
difficult. Some27 have referred them to the Maukhari era beginning 
from about a.p. 500 or 499, when Aryabhata composed his great 
astronomical work, and exactly 3,600 years of the Kaliyuga had 
elapsed. But if the Maukharis had really established an era of their 
own it is difficult to explain whv only the Vikrama era was, used in 
their official records, such as the Haraha inscription, and the Gupta 
Era on some of their coins. Most probably the dates in two digits 
are also to be referred to the Gupta Era with two hundreds omitted. 

Thus the only fixed point in the chronology of the Maukhari rulers 
is the date for IS4na-varman furnished by Haraha inscription, viz 
A.D. 504, The reigns of his two successors probably covered the rest 
of the sixth century a.p., for, as we shall see later, Avanti-varman’s 
son Graha-varman was on the throne in a.p. 606. If we accept the 
dates on the coins as read by Dikshit, the latest scholar to give a 
consistent interpretation of the whole series, we get 245-57 for Isana- 
varman, 258-59 for Sarva-varman and 260 for Avanti-varman. 
Referring these dates to the Gupta Era, and taking into consideration 
the Haraha inscription, we may provisionally accept the following 
chronological scheme: 


Isana-varman c. 550-76 
Sarva-varman c. 576-80 
Avanti-varman c. 580-600 
Graha-varman c. 600-6. ; 


These four kings thus ruled for a little more than half a century. If 


26 These have been discussed fully by Tripathi (THK, 55 ff.). 
27 Burn in JRAS, 1906, p. 848. 
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we assign an equal period to the first four kings who preceded Isana- 
varman, the beginning of the dynasty may be placed roughly at about 
A.D. 500. 

The findspots of coins and inscriptions leave no doubt that, 
Uttara Pradesh or a major part of it constituted the nucleus of the 
Maukhari kingdom.28 As noted above, a portion of South Bihar, at 
least the Shahabad district, formed part of it during the reigns of 
Sarva-varman and Avanti-varman. How far, if at all, the Maukhari 
kingdom extended beyond these limits, it is difficult to determine. 
Some scholars have suggested ‘that the fortréss of Asirgadh fell into 
the hands of the Maukharis’.29 This view rests upon the belief that 
a seal of Sarva-varman was found at Asirgadh (Nimar district, M.P.). 
The inference is unwarranted even if the belief were true, for even 
copper-plates, not to speak of smaller objects like seals which are 
easily portable, can be carried to places very remote from their 
origin. As a matter of fact, however, only an impression of the seal 
was found in a.p. 1805 or 1806 at Asirgadh in a box containing pro- 
perty of the Maharaja Sindhia. There is no record whether the original 
seal was ever found,°0 and there is no real basis for the presumption 
that the fort of Asirgadh in the Deccan formed a part of the Maukhari 
kingdom. 

Equally untenable, though far less improbable, is the view that 
the Maukhari king Sarva-varman exercised sway in the Kangra dis- 
trict (Panjab). A copper-plate3! refers to lands in this region being 
formerly granted to a temple by Maharaja Sarva-varman. But the 
identification of this king with the Maukhari Sarva-varman is very 
doubtful,32 particularly because the Maukhari king is designated 
Maharajadhiraja in his official records. The copper-plate, however, 
belongs to a period when the Maukharis probably ceased to exercise 
any authority they might have once possessed over this area, and 
so the discrepancy in the titles cannot be regarded as very material. 
It is also not unlikely that the fight against the Hinas brought Sarva- 
varman as far as the upper Sutlej. But that would involve the assump- 
tion that the intervening region, e.g. Thanesvar, also acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Maukhari king. Such important inferences, how- 
ever, should not be drawn merely from the identity of names, and 


28 THK, 52. 

29 T. G. Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, Maukharis and Sangam Age, 96-97. 

30 CII, Il, 219. 

31 Found at Nirmand on the right bank of the upper course of the Sutlej in the 
Kangra district (31°-25’ N x 77°-38’ E) (CII, IT, 288). ° 

32 For the contrary view, cf. J. N. Banerji in Calcutta Revlew, January 1950 and 
PAIOC, XII (Summary of Papers, p. 87). 
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we shall therefore hardly be justified in including Kangra within the 
dominions of the Maukharis. 

It is generally assumed that Kanyakubja, modern Kanauj on the 
Ganga in Farrukhabad district, was the capital city of the Maukharis. 
This view mainly rests-upon the statements of Bana which will be dis- 
cussed later. But these refer to the period of Avanti-varman and his 
son towards the end of the sixth century a.p., and need not necessarily 
apply to earlier times.38 

Reference may be made in this connection to a passage in the 
Sirpur inscription34 of the Somavamsi king Siva-gupta Balarjuna. 
It tells us that the mother of this king was the daughter of Stirya- 
varman who was ‘born in the unblemished family of the Varmans, 
great on account of (their) supremacy over Magadha’. This Strya- 
varman has been identified with the son of Isaéna-varman bearing the 
same name, mentioned in the IHaraha inscription.5> If this identity 
be maintained, it may be argued, though it does not necessarily follow, 
that Magadha, and not U.P., was the chief centre of the Maukharis, 
at least up to the time of Sirya-varman. This conclusion, it is claimed, 
is supported by the fact that a line of Maukhari rulers, as noted above 
(p. 185), actually ruled in Magadha.36 This view seems to be plausi- 
ble, but is not free from doubts and difficulties. In the first place, the 
identification of king Stirya-varman mentioned in the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion with the son of [S4na-varman is doubtful. For the Sirpur inscrip- 
tion represents Strya-varman as a king (nripa), whereas it does not 
appear that the son of Isana-varman bearing that name ever ascended 
the throne.37 It has been urged that, excepting the Maukharis, no lords 
of Magadha, bearing the title Varman, are known. But this is by no 
means certain. For Hiuan Tsang refers to a king of Magadha, called 
Piirna-varman, the last of the race of Asoka,38 who was a contem- 
porary of Sasitika and therefore, also probably, of Graha-varman, son 


33 For a full discussion with references, cf. THK, 32. 

34 Sirpur Ins. v. 16; EI, XI, 195. Above, p. 152. 

35 D. C. Sircar (THQ, XIX, 277, n. 1) and JRASBL, XI, 72) maintains the iden- 
tification on the authority of Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri who merely hints at the pro- 
bability of the Strya-varman of the Sirpur ins. being ‘identical with, or a descendant 
of, Siirya-varman, the son of Téana-varman’ (PHAI, 512, n. 1). A. Ghosh rejects the 
identification (EZ, XXV, 268) on grounds which have been criticised by D. C. Sircar 
(loc., cit.). 

86 D. C. Sircar, op. cit. 

37 Sircar’s arguments against this objection are hardly convincing. The description 
in the Sirpur ins., read with the context, hardly leaves any deubt that Siirya-varman 
was a king and not a mere ruler of a district under his father. 

88 Rightly or wrongly Piima-varman was regarded by his contemporaries as be- 
longing to the Maurya family; it is, therefore, difficult to accept Sircar’s suggestion 
that Piirna-varman possibly belonged to the Maukhari family (THQ, XIX, 277 n. 11). 
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of Avanti-varman. He could not possibly be a Maukhari, and yet his 
family might have been ruling in Magadha. Besides, there was the 
other Maukhari family. One scholar has argued that ‘it is unlikely 
that the line of Hari-varman was unrelated to the Maukharis of Gaya’, 
and that ‘there is absolutely no proof that Isana-varman had his 
capital in U.P. and not in Bihar’38° This is indeed true, but there 
is also nothing to show that Isana-varman was the ruler of Magadha; 
on the other hand, both the inscriptions of the family and almost all 
the coins, including those of ISina-varman, have been found within 
the boundaries of U.P. and not in’ Magadha. The Maukhari seals 
found at Nalanda do not count for much in this context, for similar 
seals of even rulers of Kamartipa have been found there, and that 
merely proves the existence of communication between the kingdom 
and the famous religious and educational centre of the time. On the 
whole, therefore, it seems legitimate to conclude that Kanauj was 
most probably the capital city of the Maukharis from the very begin- 
ning, though we have no positive evidence of it for the earlier period. 


II. THE LATER GUPTAS 


The designation “Later Gupta’ has been given by modern historians 
to a royal family that rose to power about the same time as the Mau- 
kharis. The name, obviously intended to distinguish it from the 
Imperial Guptas, is neither accurate nor convenient. There is no evid- 
ence to show that this family was in any wav connected by blood 

-with the Imperial Guptas. The fact that no such claim is put forward 
in the inscriptions of the dynasty seems to be decisive on this point. 
For it is almost unthinkable that such an illustrious ancestry should 
not have been referred to by the court-poets of the Later Gupta» 
if they had the least pretension to it. It is important to note that the 
family never calls itself by the name ‘Gupta’,40 and there is at least 
one ruler, whose name ends in ‘Sena’ and not Gupta. Besides, the 
name ‘Later Gupta’ is somewhat misleading as it might as well, and 
perhaps. with greater propriety, be applied to the successors of 
Skanda-gupta or Budha-gupta, whom we now style as Later Imperial 
Guptas, though the epithet ‘Imperial’ is hardly applicable to many 


of them. Nevertheless, as the name has gained currency, we have to 
continue its use. 


The history of the Later Guptas is similar in many respects to that 


39 D. C. Sirear, JRASBL, XI, 72. 

40 In the Aphsad inscriptions the family is simply referred to as sad-vathéa ‘good 
lineage’. It has been suggested that ‘the Guptas and the Gupta Kulaputra mentioned 
in Bana’s Kadambari and Harsha-charita may refer to this family’ (PHAI, 507 n, 1). 
But this is uncertajn. , 
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of the Maukharis. They, too, were at first feudatory to the Imperial 
Guptas, and came into prominence and gained independence about 
the same time as the Maukharis. They established a powerful king- 
dom which lasted till about the middle of the eighth century A.D. 

No record of the first seven kings of this family has yet come to 
light. All that we know of its early history is derived from a single 
inscription issued by the eighth king, Aditya-sena, who flourished in 
the second half of the seventh century. This inscription, which was 
found at Aphsad, near Gaya, gives the following genealogy : 


. Krishna-gupta 

. Harsha-gupta. 

. Jivita-gupta 

. Kumara-gupta. 
Damodara-gupta 
. Mahasena-gupta 
. Madhava-gupta 
. Aditya-sena. 


CONS Ol ® Cb ee 


No royal title is given to any of these, they being simply called Sri. 
It is, however, known from other records4! that Aditya-sena assumed 
full imperial titles. No great importance need, therefore, be attached 
to the absence of royal titles in this particular record which, being 
composed throughout in verse, was less likely to contain them.42 It 
is, however, to be noted that Krishna-gupta is called a nripa (king), 
and similar epithets are applied to his successors. There is hardly any 
donbt that they were at first feudatories of the Guptas. 

As Kumara-gupta, the fourth king of this dynastv, is said to have 
defeated ISina-varman, the fourth king of the Maukhari line, it may 
be presumed that both the families came into prominence about the 
same time, i.e. about a.D. 500 or a little earlier. It has also been sug- 
gested that Harsha-gupta, the queen of the second Maukhari king, 
was a sister of Harsha-gupta,43 the second king of the Later Gupta 


41 Mandar Hill Rock inscriptions, CII, If, 211. 

42 It is to be noted, however, that the Shahpur Stone Image inscription (ibid., 208) 
also does not give any imperial title to Aditya-sena. More curious is the genealogical 
portion in the Deo-Baranark inscriptions of Jivita-gupta II (ibid., 213) which gives 
the imperial titles to all the three successors of Aditya-sena, but calls him only Sri, 
though his mother and queen are both called Parama-bhattdrika and rijfii. These 
examples should serve as a caution against attaching undue importance to royal titles 
even in official genealogy. 

43 PHAI, 511, where the further suggestions are made that Ysana-varman’s mother 
Upa-gupta and Prabhakara-vardhana’s mother Mahiasena-gupté were Gupta princesses. 
Too much importance, however, should not be attached to similarity of names or name- 
endings, There was for example, one Harsha-gupta among the Somavainsi rulers of 
Soyth Kosala, whose father and son also bore names ending in Gupta. 
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family. We may presume that at first the relation between the two 
families was friendly, but the ambitious military-enterprises of Isana- 
varman first brought about hostility between the two. 

While there is no doubt that Isana-varman definitely threw off the 
allegiance of the Imperial Guptas, we do not know for certain who 
among the Later Guptas was the first to do so. The Aphsad irtscrip- 
tion describes in very general and conventional terms the military 
achievements of the first three kings. It is said of the third king that 
his foes could not get rid of ‘the very terrible scorching fever (of fear) 
even though they stood on sea shores or the Himalaya mountain. 
This might be a mere poetic expression or indicate military cam- 
paigns in the north and south. But there is nothing to show whether 
these campaigns were undertaken by the Later Gupta rulers as feuda- 
tories on behalf of their suzerains or as independent chiefs. The for- 
mer view appears to be the more probable. 

More details are furnished about the next king Kumara-gupta. He | 
defeated the Maukhari king Isana-varman, who is described as ‘a 
very moon among kings’. This defeat is compared to the churning of 
the ocean out of which arose Lakshmi. It is very likely that the poet 
deliberately used this simile in order to indicate that the defeat inflict- 
ed upon Isina-varman by Kumara-gupta was the source of the latter’s 
fortune or sovereignty. This appears probable even on general 
grounds. For the Haraha inscription clearly indicates that Téana- 
varman had successfully challenged the supremacy of the Imperial 
Guptas some time before a.p. 554. The deferential manner in which 
he and his army are referred to in the. record of his enemies, the 
Later Guptas, leaves no doubt that he had already established a posi- 
tion. if not of supremacy, at least of great authority. 

Whether Kumara-gupta fought with Tsana-varman on behalf of the 
Gupta Emperor, or as an independent rival hing eager to share the 
spoils of the Empire, cannot be definitely determined. But whatever 
that might have been, the great victory over the powerful.Maukhari 
chief improved Kumira-gupta’s position to such an extent as to entitle 
him to rank virtually as an independent chief. We may reasonably look 
upon him as having laid the foundations of the greatness of the family, 
and its first independent ruler de facto. if not de jure. If we remem- 
ber that no record of the Imperial Gupta family is known after 
A.D. 043, we mav well believe that some time about a.v. 550 both 
Igana-varman and Kumira-gupta formally assumed independence. 

So far we are on tolerably sure ground. But the moment we try to 
locate the kingdom or sphere of influence of Kumira-gupta we find 
ourselves in great difficulty. There is no doubt that in later times his 
descendants ruled in Magadha, but some scholars hold fhe view that 
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the Later Guptas orginally ruled in Malwa, and it was only after 
the regin of Harsha-vardhana that they came into possession of 
Magadha. No definite solution of this intriguing problem is possible 
in the present state of our knowledge, and its discussion involves a 
knowledge of the subsequent history of this family. We shall, there- 
fore, reserve it for an appendix to this section. It will suffice to state 
here that in the opinion of the present writer the Later Guptas were, 
so to say, the residuary legatees of the Imperial Guptas; at least they 
regarded themselves as such. They came into possession of Malwa, 
Magadha, and North Bengal, and laid claim to those parts of the 
empire which had recently seceded from it, such as the Maukhari 
kingdom and Southern Bengal. Viewed in this light, the fight between 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis assumed the character of a 
struggle, on the part of the former, to re-establish the supremacy of 
the empire which they believed to have rightfully inherited. There 
is no doubt that at first they gained great success. Kumara-gupta is 
said to have died at Prayaga after his victory over Isana-varman. It 
is evident that he advanced,as far as Allahabad. 

The struggle was continued or renewed in the reign of Damodara- 
gupta, son of Kumara-gupta. The name of his Maukhari adversary 
is not mentioned, but we may reasonably presume that it was Isana- 
varman himself, for if there had been a new Maukhari king he would 
probably have been named. This is not a very material point, but 
what is more disconcerting is the vagueness of the language in which 
the result of the battle is described. The passage, bereft of unneces- 
sary details, may be rendered as follows: 

‘Having slain the enemies (i.e. the Maukharis) and breaking up the 

array of their mightv elephants, he (Damodara-gupta) becanie un- 

conscious (sammiirchchhita) and was revived by the touch of the 
heavenly damsels (suravadhi),’ 

Fleet took this passage to mean that Damodara-gupta died in the 
battle and went to heaven. This was further interpreted by others 
to indicate that Damodara-gupta was defeated in the battle.44 On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that the record merely speaks 
of the swoon (sammiirchchhita) and of his subsequent awakening 
(vibuddha), and not of death45 According to this interpretation, 
‘Damiodara-gupta was seriously wounded and fainted away, but 
though his wound appeared to be very serious, he ultimately regain- 
ed consciousness.’ The writer of the PraSasté poetically assumed that 
the revival was due to the pleasing touch of the heavenly damsels 
who had come to the battle-field to meet fallen warriors. The mean- 


44 HNI, 114-15; R. K. Mookerjee, Harsha, 86. 
45 D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, 180. 
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ing is not unreasonable, but cannot be regarded as certain. For it is 
equally possible to argue that it was a poetic fancy to describe death 
as swoon in order to emphasize the subsequent re-awakening in 
heaven. But whatever view we might take on this point, there ought 
not to be any doubt on the issue of the struggle. The poet clearly refers 
to the rout and discomfiture of the Maukhari army, and the victory of 
Daniodara-gupta. Even assuming that he died in the battle, it does 
not necessarily imply a defeat, for apart from common sense, there 
are many historical instances where the victors died in the battle- 
field. So far, therefore, as the evidence of this inscription goes, we 
must assume that Daimodara-gupta gained a great victory, though 
it must be an open question whether he survived it or not. 


Damodara-gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena-gupta, pro- 
bably in the last quarter of the sixth century a.p. The Aphsad inscrip- 
tion refers to his victory over Susthita-varman, and its fame being 
sung on the banks of the Brahmaputra. There is no doubt that this 
Susthita-varman was the father of king Bhaskara-varman of Kama- 
rupa who is mentioned in Harsha-charita as an ally of Harsha-var- 
dhana and is also known from two copper-plate grants. It is thus 
clear that Mahasena-gupta successfully invaded the kingdom of 
Kamaripa and probably advanced as far as the Brahmaputra river. 
In view of the later alliance between Bhaskara-varman and Harsha, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that such an alliance between the 
kings of Kamariipa and the Maukharis had come into existence ear- 
lier. In that case the invasion of Kamariipa by Mahasena-gupta may 
be regarded merely as an episode in the long-drawn struggle between 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis. 


But in spite of his initial success Mahasena-gupta seems to have 
fared badly in the end. As already noted (p. 185), the Maukhari king 
Sarva-varman exercised sway over a part of Magadha. Supratishthita- 
varman, who succeeded his father Susthita-varman on the throne of 
Kamarupa, claims that he and his brother Bhaskara-varman defeated 
the forces of Gauda, after their father’s death, while they were still 
young.‘6 It appears that Mahdsena-gupta was simultaneously attack- 
ed by the Maukharis from the west and the king of Kaimariipa in the 
east. He at first obtained some successes against the latter and ad- 
vanced as far as the Brahmaputra, but then the success of the Mau- 
kharis in the west forced him to retreat or to divert his main atten- 
tion to the west. The king of Kamaripa now reaped the full advan- 
tage of the situation and defeated the forces of Mahasena-gupta who 
probably lost all the fruits of his victory. In the west the Maukharis 


46 Cf. the Doobi C. P. grant of Bhaskara-varman, El, XXX, 287. 
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achieved conspicuous success and conquered some territories in West- 
ern Magadha comprising at least a part of the Shahabad district. 

The situation of Mahasena-gupta was critical enough, but it was 
rendered desperate by internal discord. For there can be hardly any 
doubt that it was during his reign that Sasanka founded an inde- 
pendent kingdom in Gauda. As he is also known to have ruled over 
Magadha, it is likely that he usurped the power and authority of 
Mahasena-gupta in his eastern territories. 

The almost complete debacle of Mah4sena-gupta after his early 
victory might have also been due, at least partly, to foreign invasions. 
The Chalukya king Kirtti-varman, who ruled from a.p. 567 to 597, is 
said to have defeated the kings of Anga, Vanga, and Magadha. How 
far it is a vain boast or a real claim based on facts, it is difficult to 
say. But if he really led an expedition to Eastern India, Mahasena- 
gupta was most likely his adversary who suffered defeat and lost 
much of his power as a result. 

According to Tibetan chronicles, Srong Tsan, the king of Tibet, 
who ruled between a.p. 581 and 600, led a victorious campaign to 
‘Central India’, an expression which usually denotes Bihar, but is 
also sometimes applied to U.P.47 The adversary of the Tibetan king 
was therefore probably either Mahasena-gupta or his rival, the Mau- 
khari Avanti-varman. In case it was the latter, we get a satisfactory 
explanation of the triumph of Mahasena-gupta which enabled him 
to carry his victorious arms as far as the Brahmaputra. But it is more 
likely that the adversary was Mahasena-gupta whose defeat at the 
hands of the Tibetan king probably enabled the Maukhari Avanti- 
varman, and Supratishthita-varman of Kamaripa to wrest from him 
the fruits of his earlier victory. The two foreign invasions supply a 
satisfactory explanation not only of the discomfiture of Mahasena- 
gupta but also of the internal dissension or revolt in Magadha raised 
by Sasanka. After the loss of his eastern territories Mahasena-gupta 
seems to have taken shelter in Malwa. 

We learn from Banabhatta’s Harsha-charita48 that one day king 
Prabhakara-vardhana of ThaneSvar addressed Rajya-vardhana and 
Harsha-vardhana as follows: 


‘My dear sons, I have appointed to wait upon your highnesses the 
brothers Kum4ra-gupta and Madhava-gupta, sons of the Malava 
king, inseparable as my arms from my side; they are men found 
by frequent trials untouched by any taint of vice, blameless, dis- 
creet, strong and comely. To them your highnesses also will show 
a consideration not enjoyed by the rest of your dependents.’ 


47 Levi, Nepal, Il, 147 £. 
48 Tr. by Cowell, 119-20. 
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Later, Banabhatta tells us that Kumara-gupta, the elder brother, 
was about 18 years in age. 

It is generally held that the two princes of Malwa were sons of 
MahAsena-gupta.49 For the Aphsad inscription specifically assogiates 
Madhava-gupta, son of Mahasena-gupta, with Harsha. This identifi- 
cation raises several problems, the most important of which is the 
position of the two princes in the court of Thanesvar. It has been sug- 
gested that Mahasena-gupta, the mother of Prabhakara-vardhana, 
was a sister of Mahasena-gupta, and after his death his sons deprived 
of their kingdom were protected by their relative, the king of 
Thanesvar.50 Although the similarity of names is no evidence of rela- 
tionship, such a presumption cannot be said to be altogether unwar- 
ranted. But the language used by Bana shows a clear inferiority in 
the status of the two princes vis-a-vis the two sons of Prabhakara- 
vardhana, which would be more in keeping with a conquered or 
feudatory ruler than with a relation enjoying equal status. One can 
easily gather from the preliminary address put in the mouth of the 
king that he regarded the two princes as servants of his sons rather 
than as friends or relations. Later, when the two princes came to tne 
royal presence, they ‘bowed from afar till their four limbs and heads 
touched the ground’, and on receiving instructions to wait upon 
Rajya-vardhana and Harsha, saluted them ‘by swaying their heads 
again and again to the earth’. ‘Rajva-vardhana and Harsha, on their 
part, saluted their father’, or, in other words, did not return the 
salute of the two princes of Malava. In spite of the affectionate or 
cordial treatment that they received, the Malava princes were clearly 
dependents, though they were shown ‘a consideration not enjoyed by 
the other dependents, as the king directed. 

The fact that Kumira-gupta and his brother are described as sons 
of the king of Malava is the principal argument in favour of the view 
that the Later Guptas were rulers of Malava, rather than of Magadha. 
But the history of Mahasena-gupta, as reconstructed above, is also 
not in conflict with the epithet ‘King of Malava’ applied to him. In 
either case it remains to be explained why his sons were forced to 
take shelter as humble refugees and dependents in the court of Tha- 
nesvar. That their father was dead and Malava was lost to them 
admits of no doubt, but we cannot trace the course of events that 
led to it. There are some grounds to believe that king Deva-gupta, 
of whom we shall hear a great deal more hereafter, was ruling in 
Malava. It is not improbable that he belonged to the royal family 
and usurped the throne after the death of Mahasena-gupta. But we 


49 PHAI, 512. Basak does not accept this view (HNF. 124-25), 
50 Hoernle in JRAS, 1908, p. 561; HNI, 125. 
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also know that Malava had other enemies about this time. As we 
shall see later (Ch. VIII), the Maitraka king Siladitya I of Valabhi, who 
ascended the throne in or not long after a.p. 590, conquered a con- 
siderable portion of Western Malwa, and Ujjayini, the capital of 
Malava, was held by the Kalachuri king Sankaragana in the year 
A.D. 595. It is not unlikely that the struggles with these powers were 
the main causes that led to the discomfiture of Mahasena-gupta in the 
east, and ultimately the loss of the whole of Malava in the west. 

Perhaps Prabhakara-vardhana himself took advantage of the con- 
fusion in the kingdom of Malava to invade it. He is described in the 
Harsha-charita as an ‘axe to the creeper of Malava’s glory’,5! and this 
evidently implies a victorious campaign against Malava. Whether he 
went to help Mahasena-gupta (or his dethroned heir) against his in- 
ternal and external enemies, or was urged by lust of conquest and 
gave the final death-blow to the power of the Later Guptas by con- 
quering the last remnants of their kingdom and capturing the two 
young princes, it is difficult to say. The latter hypothesis would be in 
full accord with the status of the two Malava princes in the Thanes- 
var court. But there are two circumstances which support the former 
view. In the first place, the king Prabhakara-vardhana described the 
two princes as ‘inseparable as my arms from my side’, and also bes- 
towed high encomiums on them while introducing them to his sons. 
Secondly, it has been casually mentioned in Harsha-charita that 
‘Kumara was anointed by Harsha.52 This most probably refers to 
the consecration of Kumara-gupta53 as king by Harsha. This is hard- 
ly surprising, for we know from the Aphsad inscription that Madhava- 

pta, the other brother, was certainly crowned as king, and the re- 
erence to Harsha in that record hardly leaves any doubt that he 
owed his position to the favour of that Emperor. 

It is thus not an improbable assumption that when Mailava was 
invaded by foreign enemies, and also probably torn asunder by in- 
ternal discord, Mahdsena-gupta appealed for help to Prabhakara- 
vardhana, probably related to him by marriage. The latter advanced 
with his army and obtained some successes, but could not save either 
Mahasena-gupta or his kingdom. He, however, rescued the two sons 
of Mahasena-gupta and brought them with him. There they remained 


51 Tr. by Cowell, 101, 

52 Ibid., p. 76. 

53 Kumara was another name of Bhaskara-varman, but as he was already the king 
of Kamariipa, the question of his consecration does not arise. Kumara may also refer 
to the son of Harsha-vardhana as is hinted at by the commentator Sankara. But this is 
not very likely as he is not known to have been succeeded by his son. Kumira-gupta 
might have been consecrated to the throne of Malava after the death of Deva-gupta 
or to the throne of Magadha after it was conquered by Harsha. 
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as attendants of Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana till the king- 
dom of Magadha or Malava was restored to them. 


Appendix to Section II (The Later Guptas) 
THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE LATER GUPTAS 


The earliest inscription of this dynasty that we possess belongs to 
the reign of Aditya-sena. That he and his successors ruled in Magadha 
admits of no doubt, for their records have all been found in South 
and East Bihar. This does not necessarily mean that the seven kings 
that preceded Aditya-sena also ruled in the same region, though that 
would be the most natural presumption, not lightly to. be set aside 
until positive evidence is found to the contrary. Some indirect evi- 
dence may also be cited in support of this natural presumption. We 
know that two kings of this dynasty fought with the Maukharis, and 
another had a prolonged struggle with the rulers of Kamarupa. The 
Later Guptas, therefore, most likely occupied the territory between 
the kingdom of the Maukharis and Kamariipa; in other words, they 
were rulers of Gauda and Magadha. This is supported by the fact 
that in the Doobi inscription the sons of Supratishthita-varman, who 
was defeated most probably by Mahasena-gupta, are said to have 
defeated the forces of Gauda after their father’s death. It may be pre- 
sumed that they were dealing with the same enemv who defeated 
their father, and we may therefore conclude that Mahasena-gupta 
was regarded by them as lord of Gauda or an ally of the latter. We 
know of at least two instances in which the ruler of Magadha and 
Gauda has been referred to as Lord of Gauda; one. is Sagasika, and 
the other, the king of Gauda killed by Yaso-varman. The reference to 
Gauda forces in the Doobi record may therefore imply that the king 
in question was the lord of both Gauda and Magadha, and this is 
applicable to Mahasena-gupta. Thus, prima facie, there seem to be 
good grounds for the belief that the Later Guptas ruled in Magadha 
and the neighbouring region, at least from the time of Kumara- 
gupta, the fourth king, and therefore also from the very beginning. 

Two important considerations may, however, be urged against this 
view. In the first place we know that a small part of Magadha was 
in possession of the Maukhari kings Sarva-varman and Avanti-var- 
man. This by itself does not prove much. For all we know, the Later 
Guptas might have been occupying the rest of the province. More 
important is the fact that we find Sasanka ruling over Magadha and 
Gauda, and later, Piima-varman is mentioned by Hiuan Tsang as 
the ruler of Magadha. Thus, for at least a quarter ofa cetitury, the 
Later Guptas do not seem to have had anything to do with Magadha. 
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Secondly, the two princes Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta are 
called by Bana, sons of the king of Malava. As noted above, this 
Madhava-gupta is most likely to be identified with the Later Gupta 
king of that name, though scholars are not unanimous about it. But 
even if we accept this view, which appears to be quite a reasonable 
one, it merely proves that Mahasena-gupta was regarded as a ruler of 
Malava. It proves nothing about the habitat of his predecessors. 

The history of the Later Guptas, as reconstrued on pp. 194-97 supra, 
gives a reasonable explanation of Mahasena-gupta’s being called the 
king of Malava, even though he and his predecessors had their seat 
of authority in Magadha. We know definitely that he had carried his 
victorious arms as far as the Brahmaputra river. If, therefore, we 
believe that he ruled in Malava, we have to presume that he con- 
quered the Maukharis and.the Gaudas, as otherwise he could not 
possibly have proceeded to the bank of the Brahmaputra river. Of 
these conquests there is nat the least evidence. On the other hand, 
if we suppose that the Later Guptas, who inherited the dominions 
of the Imperial Guptas, had their centre of authority in Magadha 
and Gauda, but also exercised suzerainty over Malava, which was 
probably ruled by a collateral branch, we get a natural explanation 
of the known facts. Mahdsena-gupta fought with his two enemies on 
either side, viz the Maukharis on the west and the Varmans of Kama- 
rupa on the east. Although he ‘scored some initial successes against 
the latter, the simultaneous fight with the Maukharis, the defection 
of Sasinka, and probably some foreign invasions, made his position 
untenable, and he had to take shelter in Malava. There also fortune 
did not favour him. He probably met with an ignominious end, and 
his two sons had to seek the protection of the court of Thaneévar. 
This reconstruction cannot be proved in all details, but seems to be 
a reasonable hypothesis. It also satisfactorily explains why Madhava- 
gupta was placed by Harsha on the throne of Magadha, rather than 
that of Malava, for naturally a dispossessed king is restored to his 
ancestral kingdom. It is also to be considered why if MAadhava-gupta 
was the first king of his dynasty to rule Magadha, and all his prede- 
cessors had ruled in Malaya, not even the slightest reference to it 
should have been made in the Aphsad inscription, which gives the 
names of his six predecessors. It has been argued by H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri that Hiuan Tsang mentions Pirma-varman as the occupant of 
the throne of Magadha, but does not say a word about Madhava- 
gupta or his father in connection with Magadha.54 But the same ques- 
tion may be asked even if we hold that the Later Guptas ruled in 
Malwa. For Eiuan Tsang does not refer ta the Later Guptas in con- 


54 JBORS, 1029, p, 652. . | 
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nection with any state in Malwa, although he mentions the conquest 
of W. Malwa by Siladitya of Valabhi and refers to a number of States 
in E. Malwa ruled over by Brahmana rulers. Thus while no definite 
conclusion is possible in the present state of our knowledge, we must 
admit that there are no adequate grounds against the natural pre- 
sumption that Magadha was the home of the Later Guptas. 


III. BENGAL 


We had occasional glimpses into the political condition of Bengal 
in connection with the history of the Guptas. Probably a part of 
Bengal was included within the original kingdom of the Guptas 
(p. 8), and it is almost certain that North and West Bengal formed 
an integral part of the Empire of Samudra-gupta. East and South 
Bengal, known as Saniatata, was at first a feudatory frontier State 
(p. 43), but later formed an integral part of the Gupta Empire, as we 
find it in the time of Vainya-gupta (p. 87). 

The difference in the political status of the two parts of Bengal 
was no mere accident. They really formed, not only about this time 
but also for many centuries later, two distinct political and geogra- 
phical entities, known as Gauda and Vanga. It would be convenient, 
therefore, to describe the history of each separately. 


1. Vanga 


Vanga, as a geographical and tribal name, goes back to remote 
antiquity.5> Roughly speaking, it denoted the whole of Eastern and 
Southern Bengal, though occasionally its western boundary extended 
beyond the Hooghly or Bhagirathi river. In the course of time we come 
across other geographical expressions such as Samatata and Harikela, 
which were sometimes used as synonyms of Vanga though often 
treated as distinct entities. The extent of each of these names, used 
in the restricted sense, varied in different ages. Generally speaking, 
Samatata denoted the Tippera and Noakhali districts; Harikela, the 
adjoining region to the north, and Vatga the rest of East and South 
Bengal. But later, we find a new name Vangala which was distinguish- 
ed from Vanga and comprised a part or whole of South Bengal.56 

In the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra-gupta, as well as in 
Hiuan Tsang’s account, we find the name Samatata and not Vaniga, 
though the latter occurs in the Meharauli Pillar inscription of Chandra. 
As noted before (p. 43) Samatata is included among those frontier 
States whose rulers ‘paid taxes, obeyed orders and performed obeisance 
in person to the great Emperor’ Samudra-gupta. The exact boundary 

2 


55 HABM, 8, 25. 
56 Ibid., 10-12. 
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of Samatata in the Gupta Age is not known, but it would appear from 
the detailed description of Hiuan Tsang that in his time the kingdom 
included a part of Central Bengal, such as Backerganj and Faridpur 
in addition to Tippera and Noakhali districts. It is not unlikely, how- 
ever, that Samatata denoted even a much wider area in the Gupta 
Age. 

as in the days of the Delhi Sultanate, so also in the Gupta Age, 
East Bengal was the last to accept, and the first to rebel ‘against, 
foreign domination. Although forced to acknowledge the suzerainty 
of Samudra-gupta, Samatata or Vanga perhaps made a bold bid for 
freedom in the next reign. For if we are right in identifying Chandra 
of the Meharauli Pillar inscription with Chandra-gupta II (p. 55), we 
must presume that the confederate hosts with whom he fought in 
Bengal represented the various petty States of Vanga combined in a 
last desperate effort to throw off the yoke of the Guptas. They failed, 
and their country was brought under the direct administration of the 
Gupta Emperors. This is proved by the Gunaighar grant of Vainya- 
gupta which shows that the administration of the Tippera district 
was being carried on in the name of Vainya-gupta in the year a.p. 506-7 
(p. 87). 
But Vainya-gupta was perhaps the last of the Gupta family to rule 
over this province. For ere long we find an independent kingdom 
established in Vanga. Five inscriptions®’ discovered at or near Kotali- 
pada in the Faridpur district, and one at Mallasarul58 in the Burdwan 
district, testify to the existence of this kingdom. They refer to three 
rulers named Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva, all of 
whom assumed the title Mahdrajddhirdja. The last is also known from 
his gold coins59 and a seal found at Nalanda.60 

Gopachandra was perhaps the earliest of these three rulers.61 He 
had under him a vassal chief named Maharaja Vijayasena who issued 
the Mallasarul grant under his own seal. This chief is probably iden- 
tical with Vijayasena, the Dutaka of the Gunaighar grant, who is 


57 These are; (1-2) Two grants of Dharmaditya, and (3) one grant of Gopachandra, 
all published in IA, XXXIX, 193-216, (4) one grant of Samacharadeva (EI, XVIII, 74) 
—all found at Kotalipada, and (5) the unpublished grant of Samacharadeva found 
at Kurpala. The views of R. D. Banerji (JPASB, VI, 429, VII, 289; X, 425) and 
Dr. Bloch (ASIAR, 1907-8, p. 256) that these grants are spurious are no longer 
maintained by any scholar. . 

58 EI, XXHWI, 155. 

59 JPASB, XIX, Num. Suppl. 54. 

60 MASI, No. 66, p. 31. , 

61 Pargiter, who edited the Kotalipada plates, regarded Dharmaditya as earlier 
than Gopachandra. But the grounds urged by him are very weak, and he wrote 
before the discovery of the Mallasarul plate which supports the contrary view 
(cf, HABM, 42-44), - 
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described as Mahda-pratihéra Mahd-pilupati, Paiichadhikaranoparika 
and Mahd@raja S11 Mahasamanta. If this identification be accepted, we 
must presume that Vijayasena, who already held high offices under 
Vainya-gupta in a.p. 607, rose to still higher distinction under Gopa- 
chandra which enabled him to issue land-prants under his own seal 
though acknowledging the suzerainty of Mahdardajadhiraja Gopa- 
chandra. We must also infer that there was no long interval of time 
between the two grants, and Gopachandra therefore must have come 
to the throne in the first quarter of the sixth century a.p. The contrast 
between his title Mahdrajadhirdja and that of Maharaja assigned to 
Vainya-gupta in the Gunaighar grant perhaps indicates the recent 
changes in the political status of Vanga. 

Not much is known of either Gopachandra, or the two other rulers, 
Dharmaditya and Samacharadeva. Their relationships, if any, and 
even the order of their succession remain obscure. That they belonged 
to the same family may be reasonably inferred from the employment 
of common officers and ‘the close resemblance in the phrascology of 
the Kotalipada plates. Their independent status and great power are 
proved by their title Maharajadhiraja and by the gold coins of 
Samicharadeva. Those coins closely imitate the Gupta types and bear 
the legend Narendraditya, evidently a title assumed by Samachara- 
deva in imitation of the Gupta Emperors.62 

The lands granted by the Kotalipada copper-plates were situated in 
the district (Vishaya) called Varaka-mandala in Navyavakasika, which 
was evidently the name of the bigger division, probably bhukti, 
though this term is not actually used. This division must have com- 
prised a large part of the deltaic region including Faridpur district. 
The Mallasarul grant refers to Vardhamana-bhukti and the villages 
granted by it have been located in the Burdwan district. The inde- 
pendent kingdom of Vanga comprised Southern and Central Bengal 
and a portion of Western Bengal extending to the border of Orissa.82a 

The grants of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya, and Samacharadeva 
bear respectively the dates 18,63 8, and 14. It is significant that they 
use the regnal years and not the Gupta Era. It may be held that the 
three kings ruled between a.p. 525 and 575. 

It is probable, however, that there were a few other kings ruling 
after them. A large number of gold coins have been found in different 
parts of East Bengal, notably at Sabhar (Dacca district) and Kotili- 
pada. These are rude and debased imitations of the Gupta coins and 


62 Ibid., 65, fu. 32. 

62a Ibid., 42-43. 

63 The date was read as 19 by Pargiter who edited the plate. It is read as 18 
by Basak (HNI, 19}) and D. C. Sircar (SI, 357), 
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are rarely found outside East Bengal. The names ‘of two kings, Prithu- 
vira and Sudhanyaditya, have been read on these coins. These, and 
others whose names are not recorded on the gold coins, probably 
ruled in Vanga after the three kings mentioned above.® 

How or when the kingdom of Vanga came to an end cannot be 
ascertained, The invasion of the Chalukya king Kirtti-varman, referred 
to above (p. 195), might have had something to do with its downfall, 
but more probably it succumbed to the powerful kingdom of Gauda 
under Sasanka. 


2. Gauda 


The antiquity of Gauda, as the name of a city, can be traced back 
to the days of Panini.65 As the name of a country it is referred to in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra%6 and Vatsyayana’s Kama-sutra.67 But we have 
no evidence that it came into political importance till the end of the 
Gupta period. 

Reference to the Gaudas as a political power is met with for the 
first time in the Haraha inscription of Isana-varman (p. 183). In a 
passage, whose precise meaning is not easy to understand, the 
Maukhari king claims to have defeated the Gaudas, who cither lived 
on the sea-shore or were forced by this defeat to remove there. It is 
clear, therefore, that Gauda at this time extended up to the sea-coast 
or was not very far from it. As we shall see later, Gauda certainly 
comprised a part of West Bengal including Murshidabad district, 
early in the seventh century a.v. We may therefore hold that Gauda 
in the middle of the sixth century a.p. corresponded roughly to the 
present Burdwan division in West Bengal. 

As we have seen above, Gopachandra ruled over at least a part of 
this region in the second or third decade of the sixth century a.v. It 
is not unlikely, therefore, that Isana-varman fought with him and 
forced him to fall back upon the deltaic region to the east of the 
Bhagirathi. This is probably the basis of his claim that he forced 
the Gaudas to the sea-shore. As already mentioned, the Later Gupta 
king Jivita-gupta I is also said to have fought on the sea-shore. It is 
probable that he also fought against the independent kingdom of 
Vanga. As suggested above, it is probable that the Later Guptas and 
Maukharis both fought on behalf of the Gupta Emperor against the 
rulers of Vanga who had recently shaken off his suzerainty. 


64 For these coins, ct. CCIM, I, 120, 122; CGD, cvi-cvii, 154. JPASB, XIX, Num. 
Suppl., 58; XXI, Num. Suppl. 1. 

65> VI, 2, 99-100. 

66 Book II, 18. 

67 Benares Edn., 115, 294. 
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Gauda next comes to our view towards the close of the. sixth 
century a.D. For, as mentioned above, Bhaskara-varman of Kamarupa 
is said to have repulsed the forces of Gauda. As has already been 
suggested (p. 194) the reference here is probably to the arniy of 
Mahasena-gupta. In that case, in the second half of the sixth century 
A.D. the Later Guptas must have ruled Gauda, which then included 
also North Bengal, known separately as Pundra and Varendra. 

Thus after the fall of the Gupta Empire, two independent kingdoms 
of Gauda and Vanga rose in Bengal, the former corresponding roughly 
to Northern and Western, and the latter to Southern and Eastern 
Bengal. The Later Guptas probably continued to rule over Gauda 
till the end of the reign of Mahasena-gupta whose tragic end has 
been described above (p. 197). 

Shortly after this, Gauda became a very powerful kingdom under 
Sasanka. Of his early life we know little that can be regarded as 
certain. A seal-matrix cut in the rock of Rohtasgarh records the name 
of ‘Sri-Mahasamanta Sasanka’, i.e. the illustrious great vassal-chief 
Sasanka.98 If, as is generally held, this Sasanka be the same person 
as the king of Gauda, we must presume that he was originally only 
a feudal chief.69 His suzerain was probably Mahasena-gupta who 
must have conquered this region, if he were not already in possession 
of it, in the course of his campaign against Kamarupa. But some 
scholars hold that he was a vassal of the Maukhari kings who, as 
we know, ruled over a portion of Magadha.70 

Be that as it may, Sasanka soon established an independent kingdom 
in Gauda with Karasuvarna as his capital,?1 and rapidly extended 
his kingdom. He ruled over Magadha, conquered Orissa, and estab- 
lished his supremacy over the gailodbhava dynasty of Kongoda in 
Ganjam district.72 The copper-plate grants show that at first both 
Dandabhukti (Midnapore district) and Utkala (Orissa) were governed 
by Sasanka’s officers. Later, both these provinces were ruled by a 
Samanta Maharaja under Sasanka’s suzerainty, as was Kongoda 
further south. Thus, for the first time in history, Gauda emerges as 
a powerful kingdom extending over Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. It is 


68 CII, Ill, 284. 

69 There are not adequate grounds for the belief, held by some, that Sasanka was 
also known as Narendra-gupta and connected with the Guptas. 

70 IHQ, XII, 457, 

71 Hiuan Tsang has left a short account of the kingdom of Karnasuvarna ruled 
over by Sasanka (HTB, I, 210; II, 201.) This place may be definitely located, in view 
of the recent archaeological excavations near Rangamati in Murshidabad district, West 
Bengal, El, XXXVII, 27. For ex.ct location, cf. HABM, 7. 

72 This is known from three copper-plate grants, two found in Midgapore district 
(JRASBL, XI, 1) and one in Ganjam (EI, VI, 143). 
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probable, though by no means certain, that Variga also formed a part 
of Sasanka’s dominions. 


It appears that along with the possession of the territory of the 
Later Guptas, their rivalry with the Maukharis also passed on to 
Sasanka. For we find him entering into an alliance with the king of 
Malava and proceeding against Kanauj. The incidents of this campaign 
are referred to in Harsha-charita, but in a manner that is very vague 
and unsatisfactory. In broad outline it may be stated as follows :78 

The king of Malava invaded the Maukhari kingdom, killed Graha- 
varman, seized Kanauj, and imprisoned queen Rajyasri, the daughter 
of king Prabhakara-vardhana of ThaneSvar. This is said to have 
taken place on the very day on which the death of Prabhakara- 
vardhana was rumoured at Kanavj. It is difficult to say whether this 
was a mere coincidence, or the invasion was deliberately planned by 
the king of M4lava on hearing of the serious illness of Prabhakara- 
vardhana. In any case his success was complete, and the Maukhari 
kingdoni lay prostrate before him. 


As soon as this news reached Thanesvar, Rajya-vardhana, who had 
just ascended the throne on the death of his father, marched with a 
hastily collected army of 10,000 horse to the rescue of his sister. The 
king of Malava also advanced against him, but was defeated and a 
large part of his army captured by Rajya-vardhana. 

In the meantime Sasanka had arrived at Kanauj and thence pre- 
sumably marched against Rajya-vardhana. For we are told that before 
Rajya-vardhana could reach Kanyakubja or established contact with 
his sister Rajyasri, he was killed by Sasanka. 

Both Banabhatta and Hiuan Tsang state that Rajya-vardhana was 
treacherously murdered by Sasanka. But they give very different 
accounts of the circumstances leading to the murder. Harsha- 
vardhana’s own inscriptions merely say that Rajya-vardhana met with 
his death in the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to a 
promise (satyanurodhena).74 This discrepancy raises grave suspicion 
about the charge of treacherv brought against Sasanka by Banabhatta 
and Hiuan Tsang, both of whom were highly prejudiced against him 
and refer to him in most opprobrious terms. 

Tt may be presumed that neither Rajya-vardhana nor the king of 
Malava knew at the time of their engagement in that deadly conflict 
that Sasanka was near at hand. For otherwise the king of Mélava 
would probably have delaved his operations till the arrival of the 
ally. Rajya-vardhana’s small army was already reduced by the cam- 


73 HC, Tr., 173-78, 224, 250-51. 
74 ET, I, 67; IV, 210. 
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paign against the Malava ruler.75 It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
Rajya-vardhana, surprised by Sasanka, was actually defeated by him 
or forced to capitulate in circumstances which ultimately led to his 
death. Such an event would naturally give rise to various conjectyres 
about his death, specially among his partisans. An apt illustration is 
furnished by the various accounts of the manner in which the Roman 
Emperor Valerian became a captive of the Sassanian king Shapur 
in a.p. 260.76 In any case, while the death of Rajya-vardhana may be 
regarded as a fact, the circumstances Jeading to it cannot be ascer- 
tained, and the treachery imputed to Sasanka can by no means be 
regarded as historically correct.77 

The death of Rajya-vardhana took place in a.p. 606. The subsequ- 
ent career of Sasanka is but imperfectly known. Epigraphic evidence 
shows that even in a.p. 619 he was acknowledged as suzerain by the 
Sailodbhavas of Kongoda (Ganjam district), It appears from the 
statements of Hiuan Tsang about the so-called atrocities of Sasanka 
in Magadha, that Kongoda formed a part of his dominions up to the 
time of his death, which probably took place not long before a.v. 637, 
the date of the Chinese pilgrim’s visit to this region. 

Although Harsha-vardhana, who succeeded his brother Rajya- 
vardhana, made a grim resolve to punish Sasanka, there is no de- 
finite evidence of anv trial of strength between the two. The only 
reference to a conflict, between them is contained in a passage in 
Mafijusri-mula-kalpa,78 which possesses very little value as a source of 
historical information (p. 100). It is said that Harsha marched against 
Pundra, the capital of Sasanka,"9 and defeated him, but returned, 
having (or not having, according to another interpretation) been 
honoured in that kingdom of the barbarians. This somewhat enigmatic 
passage shows that even if Harsha had led any campaign against 
Sasanka, he did not gain anv conspicuous success. This is corroborated 
by the Ganjam inscription of Sasaika, dated a.p. 619 and the fact 
that Harsha did not conquer Magadha before a.p. 641.80 


75 Bhandi met Harsha with the Malava king’s whole force and equipage and the 
huge booty taken from him by Rajya-vardhana (HC, Tr., 225). As Bhandi, and not the 
whole army, is mentioned as accompanying it, it appears that Bhandi was sent in 
advance with the captives and spoils of the war with the Malava king. This would 
have still further reduced the army of Rajya-vardhana. 

76 Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 135. 

77 For a detailed discussion of this point, cf. HABM, 51-52, 58-63, 

78 VV, 719-726. It is interesting to note that according to this passage Rajya- 
vardhana was killed by a king of the Nagna caste. 

79 Pundra evidently stands for Pundrayardhana, now represented by Mahisthangarh 
near Bogra (N. Bengal). But according to Hinan Tsang Saéanka’s capitaY was Karna- 
suvamma, in Murshidabad district, 

80 See Ch. X. 
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Hiuan Tsang has referred to many acts of intolerance and oppres- 
sion against the Buddhists perpetrated by Sasanka,8! who was a Saiva 
and evidently no patron of Buddhism. But it is difficult to accept as 
true all the accusations of the Chinese pilgrim, particularly as his 
accounts display throughout a strong bias against Sasanka, and his 
stories are full of supernatural and miraculous elements. 

In spite of the declamations of Banabhatta and Hiuan Tsang, we 
must regard Sasanka as a great figure in history. He was the first 
historical ruler of Bengal to establish an empire and carry his victori- 
ous arms as far as Kanauj, and even beyond. He finally liquidated 
the Maukharis who were age-long rivals of the Gaudas, and paved 
the way for that political greatness of Bengal which reached its matu- 
rity in the age of the Palas. He gave the stamp of international re- 
cognition and prestige to Gauda which came to be an honoured 
name for the whole of Bengal and a symbol of its unity and culture. 


IV. KAMAROPA 


The Upper Brahmaputra valley or Assam proper was known in 
ancient days as Kamartipa and Pragjyotisha. The latter name occurs 
in both the epics, but its geographical situation does not always tally 
with Assam, it being placed in the western or northern part of India.82 
There is no doubt, however, that Kamaripa and Pragjyotisha became 
wel] known names of the Assam valley.83 

Little is known of the early history of Kamartipa. The inscriptions 
of the seventh century a.p. and later periods refer to three kings— 

Naraka, his son Bhagadatta, and the latter’s son Vajradatta, who figure 
prominently in the Mahabharata and some Puranas. The first is a 
mvthological hero, born of the god Naravana and the earth,84 while 
the other two fought with the Pandavas. It is said that after this 
dynasty had ruled for three thousand years Pushya-varman became 
king of Kamarupa. 

As we get a regular list of succession from Pushya-varman, he may 
be regarded as the first historical king of Kamaripa. The genealogy 
of this family is given as follows : 85 


81 HTW, IT, 43, 92, 115, 116. 

, 82 Ram., IV, 30-32; Mbh. Sabha, Ch. 26, v. 9; Aévamedha P. chs. 74-75. 

83 Raghuvainéa (IV, 81, 83) refers to hoth the names. For full discussion of these 
points, cf. Barua in JIHQ, XXIII, 200 and B. C. Law in JUPHS, XVIII, 483. 

84 The story of Naraka is given in detail in the Kadlika Purdw1, It is generally held 
that the dynasty of Naraka represents anon-Aryan ruling family (Barua, loc. cit.). 
‘ 85 The genealogy is given in the Nadhanpur grant of Bhiaskara-varman (EI, XIU, 
73), Nalanda seal (MASI, No. 66, pp. 69-70), and partially in the Harsha-charita 
(Tr., p. 217). There are slight differences in thé names of kings in the different 
sources, as shown -within brackets and also significant differences in titles, as noted 
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1. Pushya-varma) 
2. Samudra-varman m. Dattadevi 
3. Bala-varman m. Ratnavati 
4. Kalvana-varman m. Gandharvavati 
3. Ganapati-varman m. Yajiavati 
6. Mahendra-varman m. Suvrata 
7. Narayana-varman m. Devavati 
8. Mahabhita (or Bhiti)-varman m. Vijnanavat* 
9. Chandramukha-varman m. Bhogavati 
10. Sthita (Sthiti or Sthira)-varman m. Nayanadevi 


11. Susthita (Susthira)-varman m. Syamadevi 


| 


12. Supratishthita-varman 13. Bhaskara-varman. 


King Bhaskara-varman, with whom the list ends, was a contemporary 
of Harsha-vardhana in the fourth decade of the seventh century a.p. 
The eighth king Mahabhita-varman is known from an inscription to 
have flourished about the middle of the sixth century a.p. The acces- 
sion of Pushya-varman, the first king, may thus be placed in the fourth 
century A.D. It is remarkable that the names of the second king and 
queen agree with the Gupta Emperor Samudra-gupta and Empress 
Dattadevi. Such coincidences are so rare in history that we may well 
believe that these names were adopted by way of homage to the great 
Gupta Emperor. As a matter of fact Kamariipa is included in the list 
of frontier tributary States of the Gupta Empire under Samudra- 
gupta (p. 43). It would not be unreasonable to conclude therefore that 
Pushya-varman owed his throne to the Imperial Guptas and named 
his son and daughter-in-law after the great Gupta Eniperor and 
Empress as a mark of respect, reverence and submission.86 


later. The Nalanda seal gives the names of the queens of Nos. 10 and 11 respectively 
as Nayanafobhi and Dhruvalakshmi. a 

86 An analogous instance is furnished by the Ganga king Ayya-varman, a feudatory 
of the Pallava king Sithha-varman, who named his son Madhava Sifnha-varman. 
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On the other hand a royal seal of the dynasty, found at Nalanda,87 
gives the title Maharajadhirdja to the first four kings. But the remain- 
ing kings are merely given the epithet Sri, without even any royal 
title, although two of them are said to have performed Asvamedha 
sacrifices. It is difficult, therefore, to base any ceuclusion about the 
political status of the first four kings on the title Maharajadhiraja, and 
we may‘reasonably regard some, if not all, of them as feudatories of 
the Gupta Empire. They seem to have been petty chiefs, as their 
dominions did not comprise even the whole of the Assam valley. For 
Davaka, which is mentioned as a separate tributary State in the 
Allahabad prasasti, has been located in the valley of the Kapili river 
in Nowgong district (p. 43). It has been inferred from a Chinese 
account that this kingdom eaisted in a.p. 428.88 
Kamarupa was thus a comparatively small kingdom owing allegiance 
to the Gupta Empire. Nothing is known of its first six rulers beyond 
the names. The seventh, Narayana-varman,®9 is said to have per- 
formed two Asvamedha sacrifices. This probably marks the formal 
renunciation of the yoke of the Imperial Guptas.90 The eighth king 
Bhiti-varman or Mahabhuta-varman is the earliest ruler of the family 
known from his own record—an inscription9! engraved on a rock in 
the Kapili valley, dated in the year 244 (or 234), evidently of the 
Gupta Era, and equivalent to ap. 564 or 554, and mentigning his 
performance of an Asvamedha sacrifice. Curiously cnough, this 
Asvamedha is not mentioned in the Nalanda seal, though two other 
kings of the family are credited with its performance. Bhiti-varman 
who flourished about a.p. 560 was not only master of the Kapili valley, 
representing the ancient Davaka kingdom, but extended his power 
further south over the whole of the Surma valley, for we know from 
a copper-plate grant of Bhiskara-varman that lands, situated in 
Sylhet,22 weie originally granted to more than 200 Brahmanas by 
Bhiti-varman, and as the charter was lost, these were re-granted by 
Bhaskara-varman. Bhiti-varman may thus be regarded as a very 


87 See n. 4 above. 

88 JRAS, 1920, p 227. 

89 Accordyng to N. K. Bhattasali, it was his father Mahendra-varman who per- 
formed the sacrifices (IHQ, XXI, 22, 145). 

90 Bhattasali’s suggestion (IHQ, XXI, 24-25) that the kings of Kamaripa weie the 
Pushyamitras (mentioned in the Blntart ins, supra, p. 69) who hiought about the 
downfall of the Gupta Empire does not geserve any serious consideration and has been 
ably refuted by D. C. Sircar (IHQ, XXI, 143) and Jagannath (THQ, XXII, 112). 

91 JARS, VIII, 33. Bhdratavarsha (Bengali monthly), 1348, ».s, p. 83, where the 
date has been read as 234. But D. C. Sircar reads the date as 244 ([HO, XXI, 143). 

92 This is very likely but there is no definite evidence in support of 1t. Some have 
located the lands granted in North Bengal. Cf. The History and Culture of the Indian 
People, Vol. II, the Classical Age, 1962, p. 91, n. 3; JRASBL, I, 419, 
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powerful ruler who extended the boundaries of Kamarupa so as to 
include the present district of Sylhet in the south. The western boun- 
dary of his kingdom was probably the Karatoya river which separated 
Kimartipa from Bengal in historical times.98 

It is related in the Harsha-charita that king Bhaskara-varman of 
Kaimariipa sent an envoy to Harsha’s court. The genealogy of the soyal 
family, described by the envoy, after referring to the mythical kings 
Naraka etc., begins with Bhuti-varman.94 This also indicates that the 
greatness of the kingdom of Kamartipa began from his reign. His 
father had probably thrown off the yoke of the Guptas and, taking 
advantage of the politica] chaos caused by the invasion of Yasodharman 
and the downfall of the Gupta Empire, Bhuti-varman sct up a strong 
and powerful kingdom in the east. 

Kamariipa evidently continued to retain this position, for the grand- 
son of Bhuti-varman also performed two Asvamcdha sacrifices. The 
next king Susthita-varman is referred to in highly flattering terms in 
the Harsha-charita. He is given the title Maharajadhiraja while even 
Bhiti-varman is just called a Maharaja. Unfortunately the only fact 
known about him is his defeat at the hands of the Later Gupta king 
Mahasena-gupta on the bank of the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra 
(p. 194). It is probable that the Later Guptas regarded themselves as 
the legit’mate heirs of the Gupta Empire and fought with both the 
Maukharis and the kings of Kamarupa because these had revolted 
against that empire. It is also not unlikely that there was a diplomatic 
alliance between the Maukharis and the kings of Kamartipa. But, as 
noted above (p. 194), Mahasena-gupta’s success was shortlived. For 
Susthita-varman’s son Supratishthita-varman claims to have defeated 
the Gauda forces soon after the death of his father while he was 
still young.95 Supratishthita-varman was succeeded by his younger 
brother Bhaskara-varman whose history will be related in connection 
with Harsha-vardhana. 


V. NEPAL 


At the beginning of the fourth century a.p. the Lichchhavi dynasty 
was ruling in Nepal. A long list of kings of this dynasty is, furnished 
by the Vamsdvalis, or local chronicles of Nepal,98 and a short account 


93 According to Kalihaé Purana and Yogini-Tuntra the Karatoyaé forms the western 
boundary of Piagijyotisha. The Chinese text T’ang-Shu mentions the river Ka-lo-tu as 
the boundary hetween Pundra-vardhana and Kamaripa. Watters (HTW, IT, 187) 
identifies it with the Brahmaputra, but it clearly corresponds to the Karatoya. 

04 HC, Tr., 217. ~“ 

95 Doobi copper-plate of Bhaskara-varman, JARS, XI, Nos. 8-4, p. 33, 

96 These Vathsdvalis are modern compositions but are evidently based on ancient 
texts, ¥ 
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of the dynasty is given in the Pasupatinath Temple inscription97 of the 
eighth century a.p. According to this record Supushpa, a remote 
descendant of Lichchhavi, the eponymous hero of the clan, was born 
at Pushpapura (i.e. Pataliputra) and presumably ruled there. Twenty- 
three kings (whose names are not given) reigned after him, and then 
followed Jayadeva. After another interval, covering the reigns of 
eleven kings (also unnamed), flourished Vrishadeva whose successors 
are regularly named. 

The names of Vrishadeva and his five successors, as given in this 
late inscription, are also found in the Vamsdvalis. Most of them are 
also known from contemporary records. They may, therefore, be 
regarded as historical personages, and the history of the Lichchhavi 
dynasty in Nepal may be said really to begin with them for all practical 
purposes. 

An inscription engraved on a pillar in the Changu-Naray ana Tem- 
ple,98 near Kathmandu, in the reign of Manadeva, the great-grandson 
of Vrishadeva, is dated in Samvat 386. Unfortunately, no specific era 
is mentioned, and different scholars have referred the ycar to the 
Vikrama Samvat,99 Saka, or Gupta Era,l00 or even to a special 
Lichchhavi era commencing in a.p. 110. 101 On palaeographic grounds 
the first half of the fourth century a.p. (the date of the record accord- 
ing to Vikrama Samvat) seems to be too early, and the begfming of 
the eighth century (according to Gupta Era) is undoubtedly too Jate 
and out of the question. The choice therefore lies between the Saka 
and the special era, according to which the date of the inscription 
will be either a.v. 464 or 496, and the former mav be provisionally 
accepted.102_ As we have another inscription of Manadeva, dated 
Samvat 413 (a.p, 491),103 his reign-period may be assumed to lie 
between a.p. 460 and 500. 

Starting from this chronological datum, we may fix provisionally the 
date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi dynasty i in Nepal. According 
to the Vamsavalis nineteen kings preceded Manadeva, and allotting 
an average reign of 20 vears to cach, the accession of the first king 


97 Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji and Dr. Gy Biihler: ‘Inscriptions from Nepal’ 
(IA, IX, 163 ), No. XV. 

98 Lévi, Le Nepal, Vol. II. Ins. No. I. The text given by Indrayi and selied on 
by Basak (HNI, 242) is incomplete. 

99 Indraji and Biihler, TA, xii, 411. 


100 Fleet, CII, III, Introd, 177. 
101 Lévi (op cit., III, 49, 73) propounds the theory of the special Lichchhavi cra, 


and advocates Saka era as an alternative. Basak refers the early dates to Vikrama 
Samvat and the. later ones to Gupta Era (HNI, 274), 

102 For a full discussion, cf. JAS, 1959, Vol. I, No. I, 47-49. 

103 ZA, IX, 167. 
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falls about a.p. 80. If we accept the different account given in the 
Pasupatinath Temple inscription, we may fix the reign of Jayadeva & 
on the same principle, at about a.p. 160. As the twenty-three unnamed 
kings who are said to have preceded him, as well as Supushpa, prob- 
ably belong to the domain of mythology rather than history, we may 
regard Jayadeva I as the first historical king and the founder of the 
dynasty. We may therefore regard the Lichchhavi dynasty in Nepal 
as having been founded in the first or second century a.D. 

A Lichchhavi dynasty must therefore have been ruling in Nepal at 
the time when the Gupta dynasty rose in power. As noted above, we 
_hardly know anything of this dynasty till we come to the reign of 
Vrishadeva, the great-grandfather of Manadeva, whose reign may be 
placed in the second half of the fourth century a.p. Whether Kumiara- 
' devi, the queen of Chandra-gupta I belonged to the Lichchhavi dy- 
nasty of Nepal, or was connected with it in anv way, we cannot say. 
It is very unlikely, because the Allahabad Prasasti, which mentions 
with pride the Lichchhavi lineage of Samudra-gupta, also refers to 
Nepala as one of the frontier States whose rulers rendered homage 
and paid taxes to the great Emperor (p. 43). 

In accordance with the scheme of chronology adopted above, the 
ruler of Nepala, who submitted to Samudra-gupta, may be taken to 
be Vrishydeva or his predecessor. Of Vrishadeva and his two succes- 
sors we et some information from the Changu-Naravana and Pasu- 
pati Temple inscriptions. 

Vrishadeva was a devoted Buddhist104 and built several vihdras. 
The Changu-Narayana Temple inscription refers to his son and suc- 
cessor Samkaradeva as a great and prosperous king who won victo- 
ries in many battles. According to the Vamsdvalis (or local chroni- 
cles), Samkaradeva made pious endowments to the Pasupati Temple 
and founded a monastery at Patan. His son and successor Dharma- 
deva is also described as a powerful king and, according to the chro- 
nicles, dedicated a large statue of Siva’s bull to the Pasupati Temple 
and founded Svayambhiinatha. 

An element of human interest is added to the history of Nepal of 
this period by the Changu-Narayana Temple inscription of Mana- 
deva, the son and successor of Dharmadeva. It describes graphically 
the situation following the death of Dharmadeva. The queen Rajya- 
vati, bent upon following her husband on the funeral pyre, made a 
long farewell address to her son Manadeva. The latter bowed down 
to his mother’s feet and said with tears in his eyes: ‘My life would 
not be worth living without you and so I shall die before you follow 
my father to heaven. This dissuaded the queen from her pious 


104 This information is supplied by the late Pagupati Temple ins¢fiptions, 
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resolve, and she and her son performed the funeral rites of the 
deceased king. 

Manadeva next asked for the consent of his mother for undertaking 
a military expedition in the east, in order to crush his foes and install 
chiefs who were subservient to him. He argued that it was by such 
military exploits and not by penances or austerities, that he could 
discharge his debt to his father. His mother granted permission. 
Manadeva proceeded to the east and successfully carried out the two 
tasks. The whole account seems to convey the idea that Dharmadeva 
had died in the midst of a protracted struggle with refractory feudal 
chiefs in the east, and that Manadeva completed the task left un- 
finished by his father. Manadeva next proceeded on a victorious 
campaign in the west. Having heard of the wicked conduct (dushta- 
charitra) of a vassal chief, he addressed his maternal uncle as follows: 
Tf he does not voluntarily submit, he must be forced to do so. This 
very dav you cross the river Gandaki and I shall follow your force 
with hundreds of horses and elephants.’ He was as good as his word, 
and inflicted a heavy defeat upon the guilty Malla chief. 

Apart from throwing interesting side-light on the personality of 
king Manadeva, his inscription enables us to get an idea of the poli- 
tical status of the kingdom of Nepala about this time. It is a that 
although the Nepal valley proper, i.e. the narrow regidh round 
Kathmandu in the Bagmati valley, was the centre of the Lichchhavi 
kingdom, the kings had already begun the process of expansion, so 
familiar in later days, by subduing the wild hill tribes both in the 
east as well as in the west. These tribes, as ever, chafed at the yoke 
of the central authority, and it required constant vigilance and strong 
military expeditions to keep them under control. The kingdom of 
Nepal had already extended to the Sapta-Gandaki in the west and 
probably to the Sapta-Kusi in the east, and though it had not rea- 
ched its present limits, perhaps the vision of such a united kingdom 
of the hill tribes of the Himalayan region had already taken shape 
in the mind of its rulers. 

The inscriptions of Manadeva, the earliest epigraphic records so 
far discovered in Nepal, do not refer to, or contain any indication 
of, Gupta suzerainty. It is almost certain that either Manadeva, or 
more probably one of his predecessors, had freed the country from 
the yoke of the Guptas. For, excepting the statement in the Allahabad 
Prasasti, there is no other evidence that the Gupta Emperors had 
anv hold over this almost inaccessible hilly region. Manadeva’s reign 
coincides with the period of the decline of the Gupta Empire, and 
his aggressive martial spirit may be, at least in part, a consequence 
of this change in the political condition of India. The dominance of 
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the Brahmanical religion and of the Sanskrit language which forms 
the characteristic feature of the Gupta Age is noticeable also in Nepal 
about this time. 

Manadeva was the first great king of Nepal. The royal palace 
Managriha, from which successive rulers of Nepal issucd royal 
charters, and the monastery called Mana-deva Vihdra or Mana- 
vihara in records of later times were possibly named after and cons- 
tructed by him. The coins called Mananka and the cult of the god- 
dess Manesvari in Nepal are also associated with him by some 
scholars. His name probably survives today in Nepal in the name 
of a clan of the Thakuris called Mana. 

Nothing is known of Mahideva, the son and successor of Manadeva. 
We have an inscription, dated Samuat 435 (a.p. 513) of Vasanta- 
sena,l03 who is undoubtedly the same as Vasantadeva, the son and 
successor of Mahideva. The inscription records a grant of land, but 
does not contain anv information of historical value. 

The period following the death of Vasantadeva is very obscure. 
Our two principal sources of information, viz the Vamsdvalis aud 
the Pasupati Temple inscription, do not agree cither with each other, 
or with the other known epigraphic records. There seems to be some 
truth in the account of one of the Vamsdvalis according to which 
Nepal “e conquered by thesAbhiras from the successor of Vasanta- 
deva, and after three of their chiefs had ruled in succession, the 
Lichchhavi king Sivadeva drove away the invaders and regained the 
ancestral kingdom. 

We have a number of inscriptions of king Sivadeval06 who flou- 
rished towards the close of the sixth and the begiming of the 
seventh century a.p. Curiously enough, in all his records most 
undue prominence is given to Mahdsdmanta Amsu-varman, who is 
described as ‘one who has destroved the power of all enemies by 
his heroic majesty, obtained by victories in numcrous great wars, 
and whose brilliant fame, gained by the trouble he took in properly 
protecting the subjects, pervades the circle of the quarters’.107 At 
first the orders were issued by the king, at the instance, or on the 
advice, of this great baron, and then by the latter with the approval 
of the king. Still later Amsu-varman, though called Mahésamanta, 
himself issued orders from the Kailasakita palace without any re- 
ference to Sivadeva who lived in the palace called Managriha. 

It is obvious that about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. 
Nepal had something like a dyarchical form of government which 


105 TINT, 245, gives the name as Vasantadeva. 
106 TINI, 249 ff. 
107 Indraji, No. V; HNI, 249. 
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prevailed there till very recent times. The legitimate king, who lived 
in Managriha palace, enjoyed no real power or authority which was 
exercised by AmSu-varman who fixed his headquarters in a different 
palace. 

We can even trace the broad stages which led to this state of 
things. It appears that AmSu-varman first distinguished himself in 
some military campaigns which protected the subjects and saved 
the State from a great peril, possibly caused by the Abhiras who had 
conquered Nepal. AmSu-varman gained fame and popularity by ex- 
pelling the hill tribes that had been in occupation of Nepal for three 
generations, and gradually established his supremacy in the king- 
dom. Though he thus overshadowed the king, at first, he tolerated 
Sivadeva’s nominal authority, but in the course of time he threw off 
the mask and stood forth as the real ruler in the kingdom. The king 
was suffered to live in his old palace and enjoy ceremonial honours, 
but he ceased to exert any power or prerogative. 


VI. ORISSA 


The history of Orissa during the fourth and fifth centuries A.p. is 
shrouded in mystery. It is no doubt very curious that no reference 
is made to Orissa in the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudra-gupta. That 
great conqucror seems to have avoided it in his advancg to the 
South, but there are good grounds to believe that it formed a part, 
of the great Gupta Empire.108 But soon after the fall of that Empire, 
we find the Mana and Sailodbhava dynasties ruling respectively in 
the northern and southern part of Orissa. 


1. The Manas 

The origin of a Mana ruling family is briefly referred to in an 
inscription engraved on a rock in the Hazaribagh district.109 Once 
upon a time, so runs the story, when Adisimha was king of Magadha, 
the merchant Udayamana and his two brothers, also merchants, went 
on business from Ayodhya to Tamralipta. Having made plenty of 
money they started home, and on their way stayed at a village 
(near the place where the inscription is engraved). While they were 
there, the king Adisimha came to the forest near the village on a 
hunting expedition. Ie asked the people of the locality to give him 
an ‘avalagaka’ (or avalagana) the meaning of which is obscure. The 
villagers thereupon went to Udayamana and requested him to satisfy 
the king. Udayamana did send an avalagana to the xing who was 
highly pleased and bestowed a diadem on him. The grateful villagers 


108 Ante, Ch. V, Section 4. EI, XXVIII, 79. 
109 El, Il, 848. 
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also requested him to become their rajé. With the king’s approval 
he accepted their offer and long ruled the village happily and vigo- 
rously, At the request of two other neighbouring villages he sent 
his two brothers to rule over them, as his subordinates. 

After narrating this incident the inscription tells us that the peo- 
ple of former days had this eulogy engraved in order to show dhe 
relationship between the chicfs of the three villages so that they 
might live in peace and harmony. The inscription is not dated but 
probably belongs to the eighth century a.p. The foundation of a king- 
dom in and around the Hazaribagh district by Udayamana there- 
{Gre goes back to a much earlier time, though it is not possible to 
assign any precise date. 

In the latter part of the sixth century ap. the greater part of 
Ovyissa was ruled by a Mana family. We learn from the Patiakella 
giant, dated 283,110 and the Soro plate, dated 260,111 that Sambhu- 
yasas was ruling over northern and southern Tosali, which compri- 
scd nearly the whole of Orissa from Balasore to Puri district. The 
first record explicitly refers to the sovereignty of the Manas. Whether 
Sambhuyasas was the suzerain ruler of the Mana family, or mcrely 
a subordinate ruler governing Orissa on behalf of the Manas, can- 
not be definitely determined.t12 But in any event, there is no doubt 
that the Ylanas exercised suzerainty over Orissa in the year 283, and 
possibly aso in the vear 260, though the Manas are not referred to 
in the inscription of that date. These two veas should be referred 
to the Gupta Era, and Sambhuyasas was therefore ruling between 
A.b. 580 and 603. As noted above, this region was conquered by 
Sasanka not long after the last mentioned date, and it is therefore 
probuble that he seized it after defeating the Manas. 

We do not know whether this Mana family was descended from, or 
connected in any way with, Udayamana, but this seems to be very 
probable. It is also likelv that modern Manbhum in Santal Parganas 


110 EI. TX, 285. 

Ji El, XXIII, 198. 

112 The Patiakella grant begins by saying that Sri-Sainbhnyagas_ was ruling in the 
year (two hundred) and ecighty-three during the sovereignty of the Mana family. It 
then refers to Sivaraja, who issued the grant, as having obtained his present position 
through the favour of Parama-devatadhidaivata Sri Parama-bhattaruka. Now these titles, 
indicatmy suzcrainty, may refer to Sambhuyasas or to some other ruler to whom 
Sanbhuyasas himself was also subordinate. In the Soro plate Sambhuyagas is referred 
to as Parama-daivata-va(ba)ppa-paddnudhyata which has been translated as ‘meditating 
on the feet of his father who was (é0 him) like a great divinity’. This shows that 
Sahbhusasas inherited the position from his father. Most probably Sambhuyasas was 
the suzerain ruler of the Mana family. He reeled directly over Uttara-Tosali ite. 
northern part «af Orissa (Soro grant) while South Tosalt was governed by Sivaraja 
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was named after the Manas. Another royal family bearing the same 
name flourished in Magadha in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A.D.113 We have also reference to Simhamana, probably a king, whose 
daughter was married by the Kara king Sautikara [1.114 


9. The Sailodbhavas 


The Sailodbhavas115 ruled in Southern Orissa with Kongoda as their 
capital. They traced their origin to Lord Sailodbhava, who was created 
by Brahman, apparently out of a rock. In his family was born Rana- 
bhita, whose son Sainyabhita was the lord of the earth.UJé6 The 
Khurda!l” and Ganjam118 copper plates give an account of three 
kings of this dynasty, viz Madhavaraja Sainyabhita I, his son 
Ayasobhita, and the latter's son Madhavaraja Sainyabhita II.119 
It may be easily inferred that Sainyabhita Madhavaraja I was 
the son of Ranabhita, and laid the foundation of the greatness 
of the family. Nothing is, however, known of him and _ his son. 
Of Madhavaraja Sainyabhita II we have two records. The first, the 
Ganjam copper pate, is dated in the vear a.v. 619 and refers to 
Muaharajadhiraja Sasanka as his overlord. In the second or the Khurda 
copper plate there is no reference to Sasanka. The king issues the 
grant from the jayaskandhavara (camp of victory) of Kongoda and 
claims to exercise sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga. A comparison 
of these two plates, added to what has already been saitl above 
regarding Sasanka, enables us to reconstruct the history of the family 
somewhat as follows: 

About the middle of the sixth century a.p. Ranabhita founded a 
small principality in Southern Orissa. [is task was probably facilitated 
by the political chaos that followed the downfall of the Gupta Empire. 
About the same time the Manas also took advantage of the situation 
to conquer a large part of Orissa. At first the Manas were more power- 
full and probably asserted their supremacy over the Sailodbhavas, for 
Sambhuyasas ruled over South Tosali, which comprised the territory 
where Kongoda was situated. It is, of course, not unlikely that Sam- 
bhuyasas ruled only over a part of South Tosali, and the Sailodbhavas, 
who ruled over the rest of it, were not subject to his authoritv. In any 


‘113 EI, I, 332. 
114 Talcher plate of Sivakaradeva, II, 18-19. 
(B. Misra, Orissa under the Bhauga kings, 44) 

115 For a full discussion of the history of this dynasty, cf. JAHRS, N, 1. 

116 Cf. Buguda Pl, EI, I, 41. 

117 JASB, LXXIIT, Part I, 284. 

118 El, VI, 143. 

119 There are slight discrepancies of names in the two plates, but we can safely 
establish the genealogy (JAHRS, X, 1). 
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event, both the Manas and the Sailodbhavas had to submit to Sasanka 
towards the beginning of the seventh century a.v. The Sailodbhava 
king Madhavaraja Sainyabhita IT recognized the suzerainty of Sasanka 
till at least a.p. 619 when the Ganjam plate was issued. But some 
time later, probably after the death of Sasanka, he ruled as an inde- 
pendent king, and perhaps also conquered at least a part of Kaltnga. 
It is, however, not at all likely that he got permanent possession of any 
considerable part of Kalinga proper. For the Gangas who ruled over 
Kalinga at this time regularly called themselves lords of Kalinga, while 
the Sailodbhavas are usually styled lords of Kongoda. 

The capital city of Koigoda was situated on the Salima river which 
has been identified with the rivulet called Sali in “‘Banpur State’ (Purl 
district) which falls into the Chilka lake. The Koigoda-mandala or 
the kingdom of the Sailodbhavas may be roughly defined as being 
bounded on the east by the Chilka lake and Bay of Bengal, on the 
south by the Mahendragiri mountain, and on the west by the hills 
which form the western boundary of the Kalahandi State. The north- 
ern boundary perhaps varied from time to time and probably stret- 
ched at times to the lower vallev of the Mahanadi river. 


CHAPTER NINE 


WESTERN INDIA IN THE SIXTH 
CENTURY A.D. 





I. MAITRAKAS OF VALABIITI 


THE RISE OF THE MAITRAKA DYNASTY was coeval with that of the 
Maukharis and the Later Guptas. Some scholars think that the name 
Maitraka is a Sanskritized form of Mehr or Mehar. Flcet! suggests 
that the original name was “Mihira’ which again is the Sanskritized 
form of the Persian Mihr, the Sun; that the “Maitrakas were but an 
allied tribe, if not a branch, of the Hunas, who were Sun-worshippers; 
and that both the Maitrakas and the Tunas migrated to India about 
the same time in the middle of the fifth century a.p. In the opinion 
of Jackson,? Bhatarka, the founder of the Maitraka dynasty, belonged 
to the Gurjara tribe, and the modern Gujarat had been knowy as such 
since its occupation by the Maitrakas. But all these views ™nust be 
regarded as hypothetical. 

Valabhi, modern Wala, cighteen miles north-west of Bhavnagar, 
Kathiawar, was the capital of the Maitrakas.3 It was situated in ancient 
Saurishtra4 The kingdom of the Maitrakas, in their palmy days, 
included Ujjain, Mandasor, Rewakantha, Broach, Vadnagar, and 
Junagadh. The king Dhruvabhata of this family, according to Hiuan 
Tsang, was a Kshatriya,5 which mav be taken to be the caste of the 


Maitrakas. 

Epigraphic records are unanimous in stating that Bhatarka was 
the founder of the Maitraka dynasty. The bards relate an interesting 
story in connection with the origin of this dynasty.6 A Gupta king sent 
his son Kuméarapal-gupta for the conquest of Saurashtra. After its 


1 JA, XV, 861. 

9 BG, I, Pt. I, 85, 87. 

3 A large number of inscriptions ofthe Mfaitrakas was issued from Valabbi. 
Udayasundari-katha (GOS, N. XI, 3) ielates that Valabhi was the capital (rdjadhani) 
of (Maitraka) Siladitya. 

4 An inscription, dated «.p. 1079, states that Valabhipura was the capital of 

Saurashtra, EI, If, 222. 

5 Life, 149: HTW, HI, 246. 

6 IA, II, 319, 
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conquest Chakrapani, son of Prandat, one of the amirs of the Guptas, 
was appointed its governor. Vamanasthali was the headquarter of this 
province. Kumarapal-gupta’s father lived for twenty-three years after 
the annexation of that province. Kumarapal ruled for twenty years. 
His son and successor Skanda-gupta was of weak intellect. Skanda- 
gupta’s sena@pati was Bhattaraka of the Gheloti race. Bhattaraka’s 
forefathers, who were rulers of Ayodhya Nagari, were overthrown by 
the Guptas. Taking advantage of the weak rule of his master Bhatta- 
raka proceeded to Saurashtra, and established there a kingdom of his 
own. [Ie founded the city of Valabhi, and asserted his supremacy 
over Kachchha, Lata, and Malava. At this time the Guptas were over- 
thrown by the foreign invaders. 

Kumarapal-gupta, Chakrapani, and Prandat of the bardic tale may 
be taken to correspond, respectively, to Kumara-gupta I, Chakrapalita, 
and Parnadatta of the Junagadh rock inscription’ of Skanda-gupta 
and Bhattaraka is undoubtedly Bhatirka. Ilow far the above story 
relating the early activities of Bhatarka is true cannot be verified. It 
secms quite likely that Bhatarka, originally a general of the Gupta 
Empcror, was appointed Governor of Gujarat and made the office 
hereditary. His successors took advantage of the decline of the Gupta 
power to establish an independent kingdom. Though the Palitana 
plate of Mhruvasena,§ dated a.p. 525, relates that “Sendpati Bhatakka 
(Bhatarka) obtained the glory of royalty by the strength of the array 
of devoted hereditarv servants and friends’, it is significant that nei- 
ther Bhatarka nor his successor assumed royal titles. 

Bhatarka had four sons, Dharasena JI, Dronasimha, Dhruvasena, 
and Dharapatta. Dharasena I, who succeeded his father, is designated 
in the inscriptions of his successors as Senapali.® Dharasena’s succes- 
sor Dronasimha was the first to assume the royal title. His own ins- 
cription, dated a.p. 502, states that the ‘king’ (Maharaja) was devoted 
to Paramabhattaraka.10 A Jater inscription,!! dated a.p. 525, reports 
that ‘Dronasimha’s anointment to the kingdom was performed by the 
paramount sovereign (paramasvdmind) in person’. As noted above 
(p. 83) Dronasimha’s overlord was almost certainly the Gupta Em- 
peror. It is clear, therefore, that the Maitrakas still acknowledged the 
imperial power of the Guptas. 

Dronasimha was succeeded by his younger brother Mahds@manta 


7 Cll, Wi, 58. 

8 EI, XI, 108. 

9 Cf. Sena@pati Pushyamitra of the Suiga Dynasty (Modern Review, Oct. 1924, 
p. 431; IHQ, 1929, p. 602), a leader of the Yaudheya republic called Mahdrdaja and 
Mahdsenapati, CH, TH, 252, Mahdsendpati Maukhari Bala, El, XXTTT, 52. 

16 -EI, XVI, 17. 

11 Ibid, XI, 108. 
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Maharaja Dhruvasena I. Dates of his inscriptions, almost all of which 
were issued from Valabhi, range between a.p. 525 and 545. They also 
refer to the overlord (Paramabhattdraka) of the king. It cannot be 
said definitely whether Dharapatta, the youngest brother of Dhruva- 
sena I, ruled at all. Dharapatta’s son Guhasena claims to have suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Dhruvasena I, but Guhasena’s son Dharasena 
II mentions Dharapatta as a Mahdaraja. 

From the time of Guhasena we no longer find any reference to the 
overlord, Evidently, the Gupta Empire finally collapsed shortly after 
A.D. 545, and the Maitrakas henceforth ruled as independent sove- 
reigns, both in name and in fact. Maharaja Guhasena’s inscriptions 
are dated a.p. 559 and 567, and those of his son, the Mahdsimanta 
Maharaja Dharasena II, contain dates ranging from a.p. 57] to 589. 
The Sorath plate!2 of Guhasena, dated a.p. 559, mentions him as a 
devotee of both Siva and the Sun. But the Bhavnagar plate!3, dated 
A.D. 567, calls him a Paramopasaka, i.e. a Jay disciple of the Buddha. 
Dharasena II is only referred to as a devotce of Siva in his inscrip- 
tion.14 Both the father and the son made donations for the mainte- 
nance of the Buddhist establishments. 

The chiefs of the Giarulaka dynasty of Palitana, in Kathiawar, were 
vassals of Dharasena II and his predecessors. The earliest known 
chicf of this family was the Sendpati Varahadisa I, who flovyished in 
the early years of the sixth century a.p. ITe was succeeded by his son 
the Samanta Maharaja Bhattistira, whose successor was his younger 
brother Varahadasa If. Varahadasa defeated the king of Dvaraka in 
battle. He was succeeded by the Sdémanta Mahdraja Simhaditva. A 
copper-plate inscription!5 of this chief, found at Palitana, records that 
he granted some lands in a.p. 574. 


Il. THE KALACHURTS 


1, The Early Kalachuris 


The Haihayas were an ancient race. They are mentioned in the 
Epics and the Puranas. The traditional capital of the Haihayas was 
Mahishmati, generally identified with Mandhata on the Narmada in 
the Nimar district, Madhya Pradesh, or with Maheshwar a little to 
the west of it. In the post-Christian era, the Haihavas also came to 
be known as the Kalachuris with other variant forms such as Katach- 
churis and Kalatsitris. An era, the initial year of which falls in ap. 


12 IA, VII, 886. 
13 Ibid., VI, 207, 
14 ABORI, IV, 38. 
15 EI, XI, 16. 
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248-49, and which is definitely known to have been in use from the 
fifth century a.D., was known after the name of the Kalachuris. In 
later times the Kalachuris, ruling in the Madhya Pradesh and the 
Deccan, took pride in calling themselves ‘lords of Kalanjara’. But the 
period when the Kalachuris were in possession of that famous fortress 
cannot be determined. There were several branches of the Kalachuri 
dynasty, the earliest of whom ruled over Malava, Southern Gujarat 
and Khandesh. 

*Krishnaraja, the earliest known chief of this dynasty, was succceded 
by his son Samkaragana, who issued a land-grant!6 from his camp 
at Ujjayini in a.p. 595. It cannot be definitely said whether Malava 
was part of his ancestral dominions or whether he conquered it and 
seized its capital for a short period only. Another inscription,!” dis- 
covered at Sankhed in the former Baroda State, records the grant of 
lands in localities situated within 28 miles from Dabhoi. 

Samkaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja some time be- 
fore a.p. 602.18 Two copper-plate inscriptions of Buddharaja’s reign 
are known. One of them,!9 issued from the camp of Vai(Vi)disa 
(Bhilsa) in a.p. 609, records that the king granted a village in the 
Vatanagara-bhoga which is identified with Vadner in the Nasik dis- 
Aya The second inscription,20 issued from the camp at Anandapura 

Vadnagr) in a.p. 610, records that the king granted a village in the 

Bharukachchha-vishaya (Broach). Buddharaja’s kingdom thus com- 
orised the whole of Malava, central and southern Gujarat, Khandesh 
and Nasik districts. Some time between a.p. 597 and 602 Buddharaja 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Chalukya Mangalesa of Badami. 
The Nerur grant2! mentions that Mangalesa defeated Buddharaja, 
who maintained elephant and cavalry forces and had a treasury, thus 
testifving to Buddharaja’s military and financial resources. 

The Harsha-charita of Bana relates that Kumira-gupta and M&- 
dhava-gupta, who were made associates of the princes Rajya-vardhana 
and Harsha-vardhana by the king Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar, 
were the sons of the king of Malava.22 It is known from the Aphsad 
inscription that the father of Madhava-gupta was Mahasena-gupta of 
the Later Gupta dynastv.23 It thus follows that Mahasena-gupta was 
the king of Malava, which, we know from various sources, included 


16 EI, 1X, 296. 
17 Ibid,, 31, 21. 
18 JA, XIX, 7. 
19 EI, XII, 80. 
20 Ibid., VI, 299. 
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22 HC, Tr, 19-21. 
23 CII, Il, 202 £. 
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Avanti. Bana, in his Kaédambari, describes the women of Ujjayini and 
Vidisa as the women of Malava. The Paramiaras (c. a.p. 812-1305), 
whose capitals were at Ujjavini and Dhara, were known as the rulers 
of Malava. Two well-known lexicographers of the cleventh and 
twelfth centuries, viz Yadavaprakasa and Hemachandra, state that 
the term Malava is synonymous with Avanti, in which was situated 
Ujjayini.24 It is thus apparent that Mahdsena-gupta was the ruler of 
Avanti, if not of all the territories up to Vidisa or Bhilsa. As the Kala- 
churi Samkaragana was in possession of Ujjain in a.p. 595, he must 
have wrested it from Mahasena-gupta. It is not unlikely that the 
Gupta king lost his life in the battle. This satisfactorily explains why 
the sons of Mahiasena-gupta accepted subordinate positions in the 
court of the Pushyabhitis at Thanesvar. The Harsha-charita relates 
that after the death of Prabhakara-vardhana of Thanesvar (in c. A.D. 
605) the king of Malava killed the Mankharj Graha-varman, and 
threw the latter’s queen Rajyasri, the sister of Rajva-vardhana and 
Harsha-vardhana, into the prison of Kanauj. He then marched to- 
wards Thinesvar, but was on his way defeated by Rajyva-vardhana. 
The inscriptions of Iarsha-vardhana state that Rajva-vardhana de- 
feated Deva-gupta and other kings. Some scholars think that this 
Deva-gupta is identical with the Malava king, referred to in the 
Harsha-charita. But a careful analvsis of the contemporary rvidence 
scems to lead to a different conclusion. The inscriptions of Harsha 
make it clear that Deva-gupta was not the only adversary defcated 
bv Rajva-vardhana in battle. The JHarsha-charita discloses that, be- 
sides fighting the king of Malava, Rajyaevardhana had also to fight 
with the Hiinas. So it is not absolutely certain that Deva-gupta and 
the Malava king are identical. As the Kalachuri Buddharaja was in 
possession of Malava, Gujarat, and Khandesh during this period, he 
may very reasonably be identified with the Malava king, who fought 
with the Maukharis and the Pushyabhitis.25 

The last known date of Buddharaja is a.p. 610. The Kalachuri 
kingdom did not Jong survive his reign. Some time before a.v. 616 
the Maitrakas of Valabhi took possession of the central and southern 
Gujarat, while Khandesh passed into the hands of the Chalukva 
Pulakesin IT of Badami. 


lll. THE HONAS 
l. Early History 


f 
From time immemorial the migrations of the hordes of nomadic 
tribes in Central Asia have profoundly affected the history of the 
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civilized nations of the West and South. The activities of these bar- 
barians proved to be one of the decisive factors in the history of Rome 
during the last days of the Republic and the early centuries of the 
Empire, till the whole of the Western Empire passed into their hands 
and the Middle Ages in Europe began. In India the result of the 
migrations of two such tribes named the Yiie-chi and the Sakas has 
been discussed above. The Hiung-nu, whose attack on the Yiie-chi 
first set them in motion, were now themselves on the move. Under the 
familiar name of ‘Huns’ we find them on the slopes of the Ural and 
in the valley of the Volga in the second half of the fourth century a.p. 
Some time before a.v. 875 they destroyed the Gothic kingdom on the 
shores of the Black Sea from the Danube to the Don and occupied 
its territorv. About a.v. 434 or 435 Attila became the leader of the 
Ifuns and soon made himself master of all the barbarian tribes living 
beyond the frontiers of the Roman Empire. He levied tribute from 
Theodosius, the Roman Empcror of the East, and then marched 
against the Western Empire. Although defeated at the battle of Cha- 
lons in a.p. 451 by the Roman and Germanic troops led by Aetius, 
of barbarian descent, he invaded Italv early next year. The imperial 
forces were unable to arrest his progress and the Roman Emperor 
had to sue for peace offering an annual tribute. On his way back from 
Italv hqidied in A.D, 453. 

Attilavand the TWuns made a deep impress on the imagination of 
the terrified peoples whom thev had conquered. The Goths regarded 
these small, frail, frightful beings, who had nothing human but the 
faculty of speech, as offspring of impure spirits and witches. These 
nomadic peoples had no religion, and their only passion was massacre 
and plunder. The chronicles of the West have given a lurid account 
of their cruel and blood-thirsty deeds, which need not be repeated 
here. 

The Huns who thus harried Europe with fire and sword represent 
only one section of these nomadic hordes who migrated west from 
the borders of China. Another section turned towards the Oxus and, 
though subject to the tribe called Joan-Toan for a timie, became very 
powerful about the middle of the fifth century ap., i.e. about 
the same time when Attila was knocking at the gates of Italv. This 
branch is referred to in the Greek accounts as White Huns, but is 
also called Ye-tha, Hephthalites or Ephthalites from the name of their 
ruler’s family. From the bank of tht Oxus these Huns invaded both - 


Persia and India.26 
26 The general account of the Hiinas is hased on the following authorities: (1) Cha- 


vannes, Documents sur les Toukte Occidentaux, 223 ff (2) Sir Aurel Stein, “White 
Huns and Kindred Tribes in the History of the Indian North-Western Frontier’ (IA, 
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2. The Itnas in India 


Although the Hiinas carried on great depredations in India, and 
ultimately settled in this country in large numbers, it is not possible 
to present their history in the form of a connected narrative. We get 
isolated references to them which are mostly vague in character and 
do not enable us to trace their activities in a chronological order or 
even always associate them with definite localities. “ 

The earliest reference to the invasion of the Hunas occurs in con- 
nection with Skanda-gupta, as mentioned above (p. 72). The full 
significance of his great victory over the Hunas can only be under- 
stood against the background of their activities and achievements in 
the Western Roman Empire almost about the same time. But for the 
success of Skanda-gupta, Northern India would perhaps have shared 
the same fate as befell Central Europe and Italy a few years before, 
and Persia a few years later. 

We do not know where Skanda-gupta fought with the Hunas and 
what became of them after their defeat. It is not unlikely that being 
checked in India they turned their attention towards Persia. For we 
know that their king Akhschounwar defeated and killed the Sassanian 
ruler of Persia in a.p. 484. This raised their power and prestige to such, 
an extent that by the end of the fifth century they established a 

vast empire with their chicf capital at Balkh. 

This empire extended as far as the Indus, if not beyond it, even 
before the end of the fifth centurv a.p. This can be gathered from 
the accounts of Sung-yun27 who visited the region corresponding to 
modern N. W. F. Province (now W. Pakistan) and a.p. 520 as an im- 
perial ambassador from China. Referring to Gandhara he says: 


‘This is the country which the Ye-thas destroved and afterwards 
set up a tegin?s (prince or member of the royal family) to be king 
over the country; since which events two generations have _pass- 
ed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and vin- 
dictive, and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. He did 
not believe the law of Buddha, but Joved to worship demons. En- 
tirely self-reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war 


1905, pp. 73 ff), For the Hiina activities in India reference may be made to The Hunas 
in India by Dr. Upendra Thakur and the following artittes, though many of the 
statements contained in them require modification or are palpably wrong: IA, XV, 
245 ff; 346 1; THQ, INI, 1 ff; NIA, IV, 36; V, 248. For Hina coins cf. JRASB, 1894, 
Part I, 191 ff and also Ch. XXX below. For the antiquity of the Ifinas and their 
activity in Iran cf. Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., 65 f. 

27 HTB, I, xv ff, xcix ff. 

28 Beal misunderstood this word, but the correct meaning was first pointed out by 
Marquart. Cf. Chavannes, op. cif. 
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with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), disputing the boundaries of 
their kingdom, and his troops had been already engaged in it for 
three years. The king has 700 war-elcphants... The king conti- 
nually abode with his troops on the frontier, and never returned 
to his kingdom.’ 


Thus in spite of the victory of Skanda-gupta thé Htmas had fully 
established themselves in the north-west frontier of India in the last 
quarter of the fifth century a.p., if not earlier. It was inevitable that 
they would seize every opportunity to penetrate further into India, 
and such an opportunity probably offered itself after the death of 
Budha-gupta. For there are good grounds to bclieve that Toramana, 
who conquered Malava about the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., was a leader of the Hiias. 


Both Toramana and his son Mihirakula are known from their coins 
and inscriptions to have ruled over a considerable part of Westem 
and Central India. The coins29 have been found in Kashmir, as well 
as in the Panjab, Central India and neighbouring regions. 


The coins of Mihirakula bear the legend jayatu vrisha (may the 
bull be victorious) testifying to his devotion to God Siva, also refer- 
red to in the. Mandasor inscription as above. The coins of Toramana 
and Mihirakula bear out what we know of their dominions from 
olher sources. 


The Cupta type of coins issued by Toramana has the date—year 
02. There has been much speculation regarding the intcrpretation 
of this date. Fleet suggested that this was the regnal year of Tora- 
mana who began his reign in the Panjab. Some scholars regard the 
date as equivalent to year 252 of the Gupta Era. But both these 
views seem to be negatived by the discovery of similar dates, 54, 55 
etc., on the coins of the Maukharis, which otherwise also closely re- 
semble the coins of Toramana. Cunningham held that either the 
year should be referred to the Saka era with suppressed hundreds or 
to a special Htin era.30 None of these theories is free from difficulties 
and the question must for the present be left open. 


As mentioned above Toramana is referred to as Mahdrajadhiraja 
in an inscription found at Eran (p. 89). Another inscription found at 
Kura3l (Salt range in the Panjab) mentions Rajadhiradja Mahéraja 
Toramana-shiahi-Jaii(vla). Some scholars regard the two as identical, 


29 For the coins cf. Fleet in IA, XVIII, 225; Cunningham in NC, 1894; V. A. Smith 
in JASB, LXITI, 185, CCIM, 235, 265. 

80 Thakur (op. cit., p. 118) accepts this view and, following M. Drouin, places the 
beginning of the era in a.v. 448. 

31 ETI, I, 239; SI, 398. 
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but this is denied by others.32 Toramana’s son Mihirakula is known 
from an inscription found at Gwalior dated in the 15th year of his 
reign.33 None of these inscriptions calls Toramana or Mihirakula a~ 
Huna or by any tribal name. But Sten Konow has inferred from the 
titles “Shahi-jatvla’ that Toramana was probably a Hina, for these 
titles are found on the coins of the Hephthalite kings. Toramana’s 
coins have also been taken to show that he was a Hina, but this con- 
clusion cannot be regarded as certain. For the coins which bear the 
name of Toram4na or a part of it, and can thus be definitely assigned 
to him, generally imitate the Gupta and Kushana types, and only 
one type bears the Sassanian bust on the obverse. But though Tora-_ 
mana was most probably a foreigner, he cannot be definitely regarded 
as a Hiina. For all we know he might be a Kushana chief allied to the 
Hunas, and might be mistaken for a Hina in India because the [tnas 
formed a considerable element in his forces.34 

There is no doubt, however, that the Hunas carved out a great 
empire in India. This is proved by the statement in the Mandasor 
inscription (No. 70), quoted above (p. 93), that Yasodharman con- 
quered territories which did not obey the commands of cither the 
Guptas or the Hunas. This statement altogether loses its force if a 
considerable part of Northern India had not accepted the suzerainty 
of the Htnas before the time of Yasodharman.*5 Besides, Yasodharman 
specifically states that the [Iunas had conquered the UWimalavan 
region, and that Mihirakula had submitted to him (lit. bowed to his 
feet). It is interesting to note that though the Mandasor inscription 
mentions both the Hiinas and Mihirakula, it does not connect the two 


32 Bithler held that they were different (EI, I, 239) but Cunningham (op. cit.), 
V. A. Smith (op. cit.) and Sten Konow (JHQO, XII, 531) regard them as identical. 
Cf. SI, IX, 398, n. 4. 

33 CII, III, 162; SI, 400. 

34 Sir Aurel Stein (op. cit.) and Jayaswal (JBORS, XVIII, 203) held that Toramana 
was a Kushina, and based this opinion on the title Shahi-Jativla applied to him in the 
Kura inscription, Fleet also held the same view (JA, XV, 245). But it has been pointed 
out by Sten Konow that the coins of some Hephthalite kings, described by Herzfeld, 
bear the legend Soho Zobol. He admits that ‘Shahi’ is of course the old title used by 
the Kushanas which had been adopted by the Hephthalites, and that it is possible and 
even probable that jativla, zatwolo, was also borrowed from elsewhere. ‘But’, he adds, 
‘the collocation of these two titles in Hephthalite legends and in the Kura inscription 
shows that our Toramana was in all probability a Hiina, as has usually been assumed, 
and not a Kushina’ (IHQ, XH, 532). Recently, K. G. Sankara has discussed this 
question (NIA, IV, 36); he contends that Toramana was either a Kshatriya or a 
Parthian. His arguments have been ably controverted by Jagannath (NIA, V, 249) and 
Upendra Thakur (op. cit., 95-107) who hold that Toramana was a_Huna. 

85 It is, however, difficult to accept the statement that ‘Toramana took Magadha, 
Banaras and Kausamb? (Upendra Thakur, op. cit,, 112-25) which lacks evidence that 
may be regarded as even plausible, 
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in any manner, and might be even taken to imply a distinction be- 
tween them. Be that as it may, this inscription definitely proves that 
the great period of the Huna conquest was over, and the reign of 
Toramana had ended and that of Mihirakula had at least begun, by 
the time that inscription was engraved, which could not have been 
far removed from a.p. 532-33 (p. 95). ° 
The inscription also indirectly supports the general belicf that 
Toramana and Mihirakula were Huna chiefs. Apart from their some- 
what outlandish names, the real ground for this belief seems to be 
that while we have general references to Htina conquests in India, we 
know of no other ruling chiefs in India in the first half of the sixth 
century A.D. who may be presumed to belong to a foreign and _bar- 
barous nationality. Although this is not a very convincing argument, 
still it has a great deal of force. Curious though it may be, the fact 
remains that on the one hand we possess very little definite information 
of the activities of the Hunas in India if we do not regard Toramana 
and Mihirakula as their leaders, and, on the other, no great importance 
attaches to them without the Iliina invasion as the background of 
their history. For otherwise they might at best be regarded as rebelli- 
ous chiefs or military adventurers who had a bright but short spell 
of success about the time of the Gupta decadence in the middle of 


the sixth century A.D. 

A short account of Toramaua has been preserved in a Jaina work, 
the Kuvalayamala, composed in 7000 Saka (a.p. 778).36 Toramana 
(written as Toraraya in one manuscript) is said to have enjoved the 
sovereignty of the world, or rather of Uttarapatha and lived at 
Pavvaiya on the bank of the Chandrabhaga (Chenab river). His guru 
Hari-gupta, a scion of the Gupta family, had another pupil named 
Deva-gupta who is described as a great poet and a roval sage (rdjarshi) 
of the royal house of the Guptas. It appears from this account that 
Toramana’s capital was at Pavvaiya on the Chandrabhaga river and 
he was a devoted Jaina. It is interesting to note that coins of a king 
Hari-gupta have been found at Ahichhatra and we have probably 
reference to a prince Deva in a Gupta record.37 It may also be noted 
in passing that the records of Iarsha-vardhana refer to Deva-gupta 
as an aclversary of Rajya-vardhana. This Deva-gupta is usually regard- 
ed as a king of Malava who allied himself with Sasanka, and probably 


belonged to the Later Gupta dvnastv.%8 
The Rdjatarangint refers to both Toramana and Mihirakula.39 


386 JBORS, XIV, 28. 

37 TD. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions (1965), p. 281, n. 8. 
88 PHAT, 514. 

39 I, 289 ff; III, 102 ff. 
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Mihirakula is described in this work as one of the early kings of 
Kashmir. The only clue of his time is furnished by the fact that 
twelve kings intervened between the group of kings Hushka-Jushka— 
Kanishka and Mihirakula. This would place Mihirakula about three 
hundred years after Kanishka who is said to have reigned 150 years 
after Buddha’s nirvdna. Mihirakula is not described as a IIina, but 
it is said that after Hiranyakula and his son Vasukula had reigned, the 
land was overrun by the Mlechchha hordes and then his (Vasukula’s) 
son Mihirakula of violent deeds, who was comparable to the god of 
destruction, became king. His kingdom included Gandhara. He is said 
to have led an expedition to Ceylon and having defeated its king put 
a new ruler on the throne. On his way back he dispersed the rulers 
of Chola, Karnata and Lita. Most horrible tales of his cruelty are told 
at length and the poet, justly surprised that the king had not been 
assassinated by the people in ‘an uprising, ascribes his safety to the 
special protection of the gods. 

King Toramana flourished long after, about eighteen kings having 
intervened between him and Mihirakula. It appears that Toramana 
and his elder brother Hiranya ruled conjointly after the death of 
their father Sreshthasena, called also Pravarasena. But, ‘having for- 
bidden the abundant coins struck by his brother, dinnaras struck in 
his own name were put in circulation by Toramana. This enraged 
the elder brother who placed Toramana in confineinent. During his 
prolonged confinement his queen gave birth to a son at -a potter's 
house. This bov was called Pravarasena, and having grown up was 
preparing to incite an insurrection when his father Toramana was 
released from imprisonment and died. Young Pravarasena then went 
abroad on pilgrimage. In the meantime his uncle Hiranya died, and 
Vikramaditya, the emperor of Ujjayini, nominated Matri-gupta to be 
the king of Kashmir, The poet evidently implies that Kashmir was 
subordinate to Vikramaditya, but does not stop to explain how this 
came about. Having heard of this encroachment, the young Pravara- 
sena hastily returned to Kashmir. In the meantime Vikramaditya 
having died, Matri-gupta abdicated the throne of Kashmir and spent 
the rest of his life as a mendicant at Benares. Pravarasena ascended 
the throne and made victorious military campaigns from the Eastern 
to the Western Sea, and from the confluence of the Ganges to the 
Saurashtra country. ‘The lion-throne of his ancestors carried awav by 
the enemy was then brought back by him from the city of Vikrama- 
ditya to his own city once more. Moreover, he ‘restored to his ances- 
tral realm the son of Vikramaditya, Pratapasila (also known as 
Siladitya), who had been expelled by his encmies’, 


It is unnecessary for our present purpose to recount the various 
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activities of Pravarasena whom the poet holds up before us as one 
of the best and bravest of kings. An idea of his date may be gathered 
from the fact that five kings, belonging to three generations, ruled 
between him and Durlabha-vardhana who was the king of Kashmir 
when Hiuan Tsang visited the country (i.e. about a.p. 630). King 
Toramana and his son may thus be placed in the first half of the sixth 
century A.D. 

The account of the Rajatarangini can hardly be made to fit in with 
what we know of Toramana and Mihirakula from other sources, While 
the stories of Mihirakula agree generally with those narrated by Hiuan 
Tsang, he is placed long before Toramana, and his father’s name is 
different. On the other hand Toramana and his son, according to the 
Rajatarangini, flourished about the same time as the Huna chiet 
Torainana and his son Mihirakula, but the Toramana of the Rdja- 
larangint hardly ruled at all, and his son bore not only a different 
name but also an altogether different character. The coins also seem 
to indicate that Toramana of Kashmir was different from the Htna 
chief of Eran and Gwalior.40 The reference to Vikramaditya of Ujjaini 
no doubt reminds us of YaSodharman of Mandasor, and the victories 
of Pravarasena, those of Mihirakula, but it is impossible to make out 
a constructive picture which tallies with the known facts. On the 
whole, it appears that Kalhana had before him a mass of vague his- 
torical tales, but without sufficient data to weave them into a proper 
historical narrative. No useful inference can therefore be derived from 
the Rajatarangini regarding the history of Toramana or Mihirakula.41 

Hiuan Tsang gives a long account of Mihirakula in connection with 
the old city of Sakala, which was his capital.42 ‘Some centuries ago’, 
we are told, ‘Mihirakula established his authority in this town and 
ruled over India. He subdued all the neighbouring provinces without 
exception. At first he took some interest in Buddhism and ordered 
that a Buddhist priest should meet him. The pricsts sent to him one 
who had been a servant in the king’s houschold. Feeling deep! 
insulted at this he ‘issued an edict to destroy all the priests through 
the five Indies, to overthrow the law of Buddha, and leave nothing 


40) According to V. A. Smith (CCIM, I, 265) the Kashmir coins with the name of 
Toramiana, either in full or in an abbreviated form, were probably issued as early as 
the sixth century a.p., but continued in circulation until the fifteenth century, the 
picces being struck not only by the king who bore this name but by a succession of 
rulers after him. Whether this king is identical with the chief whose coins have been 
found in Central India may be doubted. Cunningham (op. cit.) held that they were 
different. 

41 Cf. Hoernle’s dissertation on the subject in JRAS, 1908, p. 555. 

42 ITB, I, 167. It is to be noted however that Hiuan Tsang gives the name as 
Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo or Mihirakula (See Beal, I, 167 n. 86). ” 
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remaining. The subsequent career of Mihirakula, as told by Hiuan 
Tsang, has been described above (p. 90). 

Some interesting account of the Hunas has been preserved by 
Cosmas, surnamed Indicopleustes (Indian navigator),43 an Alexandrine 
Greek, in his Christian Topography which was probably begun in 535 
but not put in its final form till a.v. 547. In one place he says: 


‘Higher up in India, that is farther to the north, are the White 
Huns. The one called Gollas, when going to war, takes with him, it 
is said, no fewer than two thousand elephants and a great force of 
cavalry. He is the lord of India, and oppressing the people, forces 
them to pay tribute... The river Phison separates all the countries 
of Iudia from the country of the Iuns.44 


Cosinas narrates some stories about Gollas and clearly says else- 
where that the Phison is the same as the river Indus.45 The date to 
which this account refers cannot be exactly determincd, but may be 
placed between a.p. 525 and 585. 7 

It is generally held that king Gollas in the above account refers to 
Mihirakula whose name is also written as Mihiragul. But although 
Gollas may be taken as equivalent to ‘Gul’, the last part of the name, 
there are difficulties in accepting this identification. For whereas 
according to Cosmas the Hina king's chicf seat of authority was to 
the west of the Indus, Mihirakula’s capital was at Sakala (Sialkot) 
according to Hiuan Tsang. It is interesting to note that while according 
to both Sung-yun and Cosmas the chief seat of Hina power was to 
the west of the Indus, according to Indian tradition, the capitals of 
both Toramana and Mihirakula were in the Panjab. 

It would also appear from the accounts of both Sung-yun and 
Cosmas that the Hina kingdom proper lay in Gandhara beyond the 
Indus. The further statement of the latter that Gollas, the Huna king, 
is the lord of India and, oppressing the people, forces them to pay 
tribute, probably means no more than this that by occasional raids, 
like those of the Marathas at a later date, he compelled even distant 
chiefs, not directly under his authority, to pay tribute. This is sup- 
ported by Sung-yun’s statement that ‘the king continually abode with 
‘his troops on the frontier’. Periaps the cruel devastations which 
marked the Hiina invasion compelled the terrified peoples to buy 
peace and security by offering these tributes as indemnities. This view 
seems to be supported by the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman 
in which he claims suzerainty over territories “which were not enjoyed 


43 Tr. in English by J. W. McCrindle (London 1897). 
44 Ibid,, 371-72, 
45 Ibid.. 868. 
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(even) by the Gupta Jords,46 (and) which the command of the chiefs 
of the Hunas, that established itself on the tiaras of many kings, failed 
to penetrate’, The distinction in the phrascologies employed—enjoy- 
ment of territory in one case and issue of commands in the other—may 
have some real significance and point to the nature of supremacy 
in the two cases, as suggested above. 

Even apart from the date of Cosmas’s book, a comparison with* 
Sung-yuns account leaves no doubt that Cosmas refers to a later 
state of things when the Hina chief had become more powerlul, and 
had spread his influence in India beyond the Indus. It is to be noted 
that according to Sung-yun the Hiima chief possessed only 700 
elephants, while the number is raised to 2,000 by Cosmas. In a.p. 520, 
when Sung-yun visited the Hiina chief of Gandhara, both Udyana and 
Kashmir were independent of him, and it does not appear that he 
was a mighty lord of India.47 The change which Cosmas notes must 
therefore have been accomplished between a.v. 520 and 535. This, 
then, must be regarded as the period of the great extension of the 
Hina empire in India, and supplies an indirect evidence for the 
identification of Gollas and Mihirakula, as the latter is known from 
Indian records to have flourished about this time. 


3. General review 


A careful analysis of the facts mentioned above enables us to 
divide the history of the Itmas into a few broad stages. In the first 
period they advanced from the Oxus up to the Indus and probably 
crossed it, about the middle of the fifth century a.v. Thev were 
defeated by the Gupta Emperor Skanda-gupta, but established them- 
selves in the territory between the Hindukush and the Indus. Although 
the gates of India proper were barred te them, or perhaps for that 
very reason, the Hunas spread their ravages to Persia and other 
neighbouring lands. By the end of the fifth century a.p. they had 
established their authority over a vast region. The [lina empire about 
A.D. 500 extended from Khotan in the east to Persia in the west and 
comprised Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabulistan including the whole 
of the present N.W.F. Province. 


46 Fleet translates ‘Gupta-natha’ as the ‘lords of the Guptas’ (CII, M1, 148), but 
‘Gupta Jords’ seems to be preferable. 

47 Sung-yun describes the vast extent of the Hiina empire and notes its boundaties. 
It extended from Khotan in the east to Persia on the west. Beal’s identification (p. xci) 
of the northern and southetn boundaries with Malava (or Valabhi) and Tirabhukti is 
absolutely unfounded. Chavannes describes the extent of the Hiina empire in A.v. 
500. It included Tokharistan, Kabulistan and Zabulistan, but no parts of India pro- 
per, Chavannes adds that, according to Chinese history (presumably the account of 
Sung-yun), the only Indian countries under the Hiinas were Gandhara and Chitral 
(op. cit, 224-25), Evidently he disregarded Beal's fanciful identifications. 
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So long as the Gupta Empire remained strong the Hiinas probably 
did not invade India proper. But after the death of Budha-gupta, if 
not shortly before it, they renewed their depredations. Toramana, who 
established his authority in the Panjab and then carried his victorious 
arms as far as Malwa, was most probably the Iluna Jeader who first 
established an extensive Huna empire in India. His son and successor 
Mihirakula was also a great conqucror who imposed his suzerainty 
over a large part of India, extending at least as far as Gwalior in 
the east. As noted above (p. 90), according to a tradition preserved 
by Iliuan Tsang, even the Gupta Emperor Baladitya was forced to 
pay him tribute. Indirect tribute is paid to his power and fame even 
by his redoubtable adversary Yasodharman. 

In his Mandasor inscription Yasodharman claims that ‘respect was 
paid to his feet by even that (famous) king Mihirakula whose head 
had never (previously) been brought into the humilitv of obcisance 
to any other save (the god) sthdnu (Siva), (and) embraced by’ whose 
arms the mountain of snow (i.e. HWimalava) falsely prides itself on being 
styled as inaccessible fortress’.48 The reference to the mountain of 
snow probably indicates that Mihirakula was ruling over Kashmir and 
the adjoining regions. It may be remembered that Sung-yun also 
relates that the ITtna chief was fighting with Kashmir. It would appear 
that while Mihirakula was thus gaining territories and growing more 
and more powerful, Yasodharman, an equally ambitious chief, had 
triumphed over the Gupta Emperor and carried his victorious arms 
far and wide. It was inevitable that two such military adventurers 
would come to a clash. Mihirakula was evidentlh defeated, but his 
kingdom or power was not destroved. With the fall of Yasodharman, 
which probably took place not long after, he again came to the fore- 
front. But ere long’ he was again defeated and taken captive by 
Narasi:uha-gupta Baladitya as has already heen mentioned (p. 91). 
Although he was released, this defeat probably marked the end, not 
only of the triumphal career of Mihirakula, but also of the [una 
power in India. 

As has been mentioned (p. 93), there is a great deal of probability 
that Yasodharman and Narasimha-gupta Baladitva made common 
cause against Mihirakula, and that their wars against Mihirakula 
were parts of the same campaign.49 


4 
IIiuan Tsang’s account of Mihirakula after his release from captivity 
has been summarized above (p. 91). But this cannot be regarded as 


48 Cf. the revisecl translation by Kiclhorn in JA, XVITT, 219. D. C. Sirear, SU, 
895, nl. 
49 Thakur (op, cit. p. 171) thinks that there were two separate campaigns. 
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historical. For it would imply that Mihirakula obtained possession of 
Kashmir and Gandhara towards the very end of his reign, after his 
discomfiture at the hands of YaSodharman and Baladitya. But, as 
noted above, there are good grounds to believe that both these king- 
doms formed part of the empire of Mihirakula early in his career. It 
is just possible, however, that the rulers of these territories took 
advantage of his defeat to declare themselves independent’ and 
Mihirakula had to conquer them afresh. 

The reigns of Toramana and Mihirakula constitute the second broad 
stage and the most glorious period of Hina power in India. 


During the subsequent period, which forms the third stage, the 
Iftinas occupied and wielded great authority in scveral regions in 
India, but they were no longer an important political factor, far less 
a dreaded power. The Hina settlements in Uttarapatha in the seventh 
century A.D. are referred to in Banabhatta's Harsha-charita,5° and 
IIiina rulers and territories bearing the name Huna-mandala arc men- 
tioned in later records to which reference wil] be made in due course.5! 
The best evidence of the continuance of the Htina power in India 
after the death of Mihirakula is furnished by coins. These prove that 
there were at least two Htina families ruling respectively in the Eastern 
and Western Panjab. The latter consisted of a large number of rulers 
who probably ruled betwecn a.p. 550 and 675. 

Quite a large number of Huna coins, mainly of copper, have been 
found in the plateau of Manasawal, situated on the outer range of the 
Siwalik hills at an clevation of about two thousand feet, in the 
Hoshiarpur district, Panjab.52 The plateau is an extensive one, being 
about 10 miles in length and 6 by breadth, and the principal village 
Manasawal is 30 miles south-east of Hoshiarpur. Debased Indo-Sas- 
sanian picces of silver, copied from the moncy of Firoz, are said to be 
‘very plentiful’, in this region, and they are generally belicved to have 
been struck by the White Huns. The copper coins found here were 
certainly issued by them. These were associated with the ordinary 
jayatu crisha coins of Mihirakula, and probably belonged to the sixth 
century a.D., not far removed from the time of the great Hun leader. 


50 Tr. by Cowell, p. 101. The passage has been discussed by Jagannath who 
locates the Hiinas in Kashmir (NIA, V, 250). 

SL Somadeva, in his Niticakyamrita, refers to the conquest of Chitrakiita by the 
[tina hing (Bhandarkar Comm. Vol., 216). The author lived in the tenth century 
a.v. and it is therefore uncertain whether the conquest referred to by him took place 
before or after the death of Mihirakula. A [lana king ruling in the ninth century A.D. 
is refemed to in the Atpur inscription dated 977 (Bh., Ta4st, No. 85), Hiina royal fami- 
lies of the eleventh century are referred to in two inscriptions (ibid., Nos. 289, 1227) 


52 For a detailed account cf JRAS, 1907, p. 91. 


on 
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The coins bear names of several chiefs among whom Mihiradatta, 
Prakasaditya, Uditaditya, Jishnu and Sri Valha (?) may be regarded 
as fairly certain. Another name on these coins was originally read as 
Vyaghramusha but has been subsequently corrected to Vyaghra- 
mukha, and he has been identified with Vyaghramukha of the Chapa 
dynasty referred to by the astronomer Brahmagupta as the king in 
whese reign he wrote his Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta in Saka 550 (a.p. 
628). It has further been suggested on the basis of this identification, 
that the Chapas were allied to the Ilunas. Such conclusions, must, 
however, be accepted with reserve, and the proposed identification 
makes it doubtful whether all the rulers named on the coins may be 
taken as [ina rulers of the sixth century a.p. as suggested by V. A. 
Smith. The coins are of irregular shape, and their execution is catre- 
mcly rude. This shows that the chiefs were not very powerful. But 
the abundance of coins of small value indicates that the site-was an 
important Hina locality. 

The collapse of the Htina political power in India was due not only 
to the defeat of their chiefs Toramana and Mihirakula but also, and 
perhaps mainly, to the crushing blow given to their cential authority 
on the Oxus by the combined forces of the Western Turks and the 
Persians some time between a.p. 563 and 567.53 Huna power hence- 
forth ceased to be a dreaded scourge in the East as it had been for 
nearly a century. But the Hunas continued as an important factor in 
Indian politics till at least the end of the tenth century a.p. The Pala 
Emperor Devapala curbed the pride of the Hunas in the first half of 
the ninth century a.p., as will be related in Ch. XXIII. An inscription, 
dated a.pv. 899, refers to a Chalukya feudatory chief of Kathiawar 
peninsula as ‘having freed the earth from the Hina race’ by slaying 
Jajjapa and other kings.54 Whether he did this on his own behalf or as 
a follower of his liege lord, the Partihara Emperor, it is difficult to say; 
nor do we know the particular locality where Jaijapa ruled. But the 
IIanas survived the onslaughts of the Palas and the Pratiharas. In the 
tenth century two Paramara kings, Siyaka II and Sindhuraja, claimed 
to have defeated Itna kings.55 Towards the close of that century a 
Hina king was a suitor for the hand of princess Durlabhadevi in a 
svayamvara ceremony and, having been rejected, is said to have 
fought with the Chalukya king Durlabha who was fortunate in win- 
ning the hand of the princess.56 In medieval India the Htunas came to 


be regarded as one of the 36 Rajput clans. 


53 For a detailed account cf Chavannes, op. cit. 
54 Una PL ET, IX, 6. 

55 DHNI, I, 850, 860. 

56 Ibid., 945, 
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IV. THE GURJARAS 


1. The Origin | 

Among the various States that arose in Northern India after the 
break-up of the Gupta Empire the one founded by Harichandra in 
the heart of Rajputana, within the boundaries of the former Jodhpur 
State, has a special importance. The royal family was called Pratihara, 
and the region was known as Gurjaratra, the old form of Gujarat. 
From the use of the phrase Gurjara-Pratihara,5” describing the family 
of a ruler in this region, it has been inferred that the Pratiharas formed 
a clan of the Gurjara tribe. It has accordingly becn held by many 
scholars that Harichandra was a member of the Pratihara clan of the 
Gurjara tribe, and the kingdom founded by him came to be known 
as Gurjaratra after the tribal name. It has been pointed out that 
there were other localities with names which show clear associations 
with the Gurjaras, such as Gujranwala, Gujrat and Gujar-khan in the 
Panjab, Gujargarh in the northern part of Gwalior State and lastly 
the province now known as Gujarat, though not called by that name 
before the tenth century a.p. Further, the district of Saharanpur was 
also called Gujarat in the eighteenth century. 

These place-names have been taken to mark the different settle- 
ments of the Gurjara tribe or people in ancient times. This inference 
secms to be corroborated bv the present distribution of the Gujars, 
who are undoubtedly the modern representatives of the Gurjaras. 
They are widely spread over the whole of north-western India, being 
pretty numerous in the Western Himalayas, the Panjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Western Rajputana and Gujarat. They are found in the hilly country 
beyond the Indus but are not met with to the south of the Satpura 
Hills in the Deccan. 

The ancient localities bearing names derived from Gurjara, and the 
distribution of the modern Gujars, have led many scholars to regard 
the Gurjaras as a foreign people who came to India, along with the 
IIunas, through the north-western passes and gradually spread to- 
wards the south and east—the stages of their advance being roughly 
marked by the localities named after them.5§ 

This view is not, however, shared by all. Some scholars maintain 
that Gurjara was primarily the name of a country, and not of a 
people.59 It has even been suggested that the-various localities bearing 


x 


57 FI. WI, 266. 

58 ‘Gurjara-Pratiharas’ by R. C. Majumdar in JUL, X, 1 ff (tg be hercinafter referred 
to as GP). 

59 D. C, Ganguly in TTQ, X, 337, 613; XI, 167; JBORS, XXIV, 221; PIHC, Ht, 
513. These views have been criticived in IC, 7, 510; TV, 113; THO, XI, 137. 
Ganguly's view has been claborated in Ch. XXV of this volume. Me 
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names derived from the word Gurjara were originally parts of a large 
homogeneous country called Gurjaradesa and now represent merely 
isolated fragments of it.80 

This extreme view has not found favour with many. The theory that 
Gurjara was primarily the name of a country whose inhabitants were 
also called Gurjaras is also open to serious objections. In the first 
place, it should be remembered that there was no comnion geographi- 
cal name for the wide area claimed for Gurjaradesa, and there is 
nothing to distinguish it as a separate political, social, or geographical 
unit from the rest of Northern India. Secondly, the old literature of 
India contains distinct names such as Lata, Surashtra, Pafichala, 
Madra, etc. to denote various parts of the so-called Gurjaradesa. 
Thirdly, Gurjara as the name of a country is conspicuous by its 
absence in ancient Indian literature. Fourthly, even in later times, the 
place-names are not Gurjara, pure and simple, but forms derived from 
it such as Gurjaratra, Gurjarashtra, Gujarat, Gujranwala, Gujar-khan 
‘which naturally mean lands of the Gurjaras. 

We find an almost exact parallel case in Malava. The settlements 
of the Malava tribe in ancient times in the Panjab and Rajputana are 
known from their coins and from literature, both Greek and Indian.61 
But today there is one big province called Malava which, like Gujarat, 
was not known by that name until comparatively later times. No 
scholar has ever doubted that Malava was originally the name of a 
people whose various settlements in different times also came to be 
called by that name. It is most natural and reasonable to conclude 
that Gurjara was also originally the name of a people whose various 
settlements were called by names derived from that of the people. 

But although Gurjara mav be readily accepted as the name of a 
people, there is not equally convincing argument in favour of the view 
that they were foreigners who came to India along with the Hiinas.62 
The fact that the Gurjaras suddenly rise into political importance 
shortly after the Hina invasion, and seem to advance graduallv from 
the Panjab towards the east, no doubt lends some support to it. But 
it is at best a probable theory. For the Malavas also similarly advanc- 
ed from the west, and many other peoples or tribes such as the Cha- 
lukyas and the Kalachuris suddenly cmerge as important political 
powers about this time. But none of these is looked upon as forcign 
on that account. While therefore we may provisionally accept the 
Gurjaras as a people wandering in many parts of Western India, we 
should keep an open mind as to their original home. 


60 Munshi, The Glory that Was Gurjaradeso, 5-6. 
61 Cf. the history of the Malavas in Vol. II. 
62 For an elaborate discussion of this view, cf. Ch. XXIV. 
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2. Gurjara Kingdom in Jodhpur 


Harichandra, to whom reference has already been made, founded 
what may be regarded as the earliest Gurjara ruling family in India. 
The early history of this family is furnished by an inscription found 
at Jodhpur.63 It first traces the origin of the Pratihara clan to the epic 
hero Lakshmana and then refers to an illustrious Brahmana named 
Harichandra Rohilladdhi who was well versed in the Vedas and other 
religious scriptures. He first married the daughter of a Brahmana, and 
took as a second wife a Kshatriva lady named Bhadra. The sons born 
of the former became Pratihara Brahmanas, while the sons of Bhadra 
came to be known as Pratiharas. He had four sons by the latter, all fit 
to hold the earth, who conquered the fort of Mandavyapura and 
erected there a high rampart. One of these sons was Rajjila whose 
grandson Nacabhata fixed his permanent capital at the great city of 
Medantaka. The inscription then giyes a brief historv of the family 
up to Bauka, eighth in descent from Nagabhata, and eleventh from 
Harichandra. It is dated, and the vear is most probably 894 Samvat 
(ap. 837). Kakkuka, the younger brother of Bauka, has also left an 
inscription dated a.p. 861.64 As these two brothers represent the 
twelfth generation of kings, the foundation of the dynasty may he 
placed at about a.p. 550. 


We may thus hold that Warichandra began his career as a learned 
Pandit but took advantege of the political condition caused bv the 
downfall of the Gupta Empire to carve out a small pringipalitv for 
himself. There was nothing verv unusual in a Brahman exchanging 
Sastra (scripture) for the Sastra (sword), An analogous instance is fur- 
nished by Mavirasarman who founded the Kadamba dynasty. 


Mandavyapura, the first fortified settlement of the family mentioned 
in the inscription, has been identified with Mandor five miles to the 
north of Jodhpur. Medantaka, the capital city of Nagabhata, is most 
probably to be identified with Merta 70 miles north-east of Jodhpur. 
The kingdom of Harichandra mav thus be located in Jodhpur in the 
heart of what is now called Rajputana. This name was then unknown, 
but at least a part, if not the whole, of it soon came to be called 
Gurjaratra,®5 evidently after the Gurjaras who under Harichandra had 
conquered the region. This Guriara kingdom lasted for more than 
300 years from the middle of the sixth to the middle of the ninth 
century a.p. The advance of the Gurjaras to this region evidently 


63 EI, XVIII, 87. 

64 EI, IX, 277. 

65 This name occurs in an inscription of Kakkuka (EI, IX, 280) &ind it comprised 
at least the districts of Didwana and Parbatsar (ibid., 278; JBBRAS, XXI, 414-15). 
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brought them into conflict with Prabhakara-vardhana, the ruler of 
ThaneSvar, to which reference will be made in due course. 


3.-Gurjaras of Lata 


The country known as Lata was usually divided into three parts. 
Northern Lata extended from Anandapura (Vadnagar in Gujarat) 
to the Mahi river, Central Lata comprised the land between this river 
and the Kim, while Southern Lata stretched beyond this river as far 
as the Ambika. We possess some contemporary records about Central 
Lata which give us a fair idea of its political condition in the sixth 
century A.D. 

An inscription issued from Bhrigukachchha (Broach), and dated in 
AD. O41, refers to Mahdsdmanta Maharaja Satgrama Simha.66 As 
the village granted by him is also located in the Broach district there 
is no doubt that he ruled in Central Lata. He makes no reference to 
any overlord but his titles seem to indicate that he paid at least 
nominal allegiance to a suzcrain king. The identity of the latter can- 
not, however, be established. 

As mentioned above, the Kalachuris ruled in this region towards 
the close of the sixth century a.p. But it is not unlikely that the 
Gurjaras had already established a small kingdom in Central Lata. 
The first three kings of this dynastv were Dadda J, his son Vitaraga 
Jayabhata I, and the latter’s son Dadda II Prasantaraga. As the known 
dates of the last-named king are a.p. 629 and 6-41,67 Dadda I may be 
put in the last quarter of the sixth century a.p. He is said to have 
been born in the family of the Gurjara kings (Gurjara-nripati-vamsa) 
and may therefore be identified with Dadda, one of the four sons 
of Harichandra who founded the Gurjara kingdom in Jodhpur.68 As 


66 EI, X, 74. 

67 For the dated inscriptions of Dadda cf. Bh. List, Nos. 1209-13. 

68 Some scholars hold an altogether different view about the origin of the family 
as the following note of D. C. Ganguly will show: 


‘The Nausari plate (IA, XII, 77) and the recently discovered Watson Museum in- 
scription (EI, XXIII, 149) lay down that in the family of the Maharaja Karna 
(Mahati Mahdrdja-Karnnanvaye), there lived, like a swan in a group of lotuses, the 
illustrious Dadda. This seems to indicate that among the predecessors of Dadda IT 
there was a king of great note named Karna. Harichandra was the founder of the 
Pratihara family, and no king of the name Karna is known to belong to it. Hence 
it is fairly certain that Dadda’s family had no connection with the Jodhpur branch 
of Prattharas. Dadda’s relation with Fratihadra dynasty cannot be established even 
if one takes Karna of the Nausari grant as identical with the epic hero of the 
name. For this will be conflicting with the traditional belief of the Prattharas that 
they were descendants of Lakshmana, the younger brother of the hero of Raémayana. 
Karna, in my opinion, was the founder of the family, just as Guhila was the 
founder of the Guhila dynasty. Gurjara was the name of the country. The Hathim- 
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noted above, all the four sons are described in the Jodhpur inscription 
as fit to rule the earth. The probability, therefore, is that while one 
of them, Rajjila, ruled in Jodhpur the other brothers also ruled over 
separate kingdoms. Dadda may thus be regarded as a ruler of a small 
principality and this strengthens the identification proposed above. 
One Dadda is said to have ‘uprooted the descendants of the hostile 
family of the Nagas’,69 but he is probably Dadda II. The inscriptions 
of Dadda I] indicate that his kingdom extended from the Mahi in the 
. north to the Kim in the south, and from the sea-coast on the west to 
the borders of Malwa and Khandesh on the east. The city of Nandipuri 
(Nandol in the old Rajpipla State) from which both his inscriptions 
were issued was presumably his capital. 

As we shall see later, the locality defined above formed a_part 
of the dominions of Kalachuri kings Buddharaja and Sankaragana. 
If, therefore, the kingdom was originally founded by Dadda I, we 
must presume that he or his successors lost it for a time or became 
feudatories of the Kalachuris. But it is more likely that the kingdom 
of Dadda I was originally in southern Rajputana, not far from the 
parent Gurjara state in Jodhpur, and later, after the fall of the Kala- 
churis, its frontier was extended further south. In anv event, there 
was a Gurjara kingdom in Broach in a.p. 629 and the probability is 
that it was an offshoot of the main Gurjara kingdom in Jodhpur. 


V. THE HOUSE OF PUSHYABHOTI® 


1. Origin 

We learn from the Harsha-charita that a royal line was founded 
by one Pushvabhiti in a country known as Sthanvisvara, the modern 
Thinesvar (Thanesar), in the Ambala district (Panjab). 


gumpha inscription (FI, XX, 79) tells us about the royal family of Kalinga. The 

Harsha-charita (p. 251) mentions the royal family of Malava. A chief of Kalachuri 

dynasty is called an ornament of the royal family of Chedi country (IA, XVI, 22). 

The king Balavarman of Kamariipa is said to have been born in royal family of 

Pragjyotisha (Kss, 71). Hence Gurjaranripati-vath$a may’ very well mean the royal 

family of the Gurjara country.’ , 

It is to be noted, however, that in all the above examples, the ruler is said to 
have belonged to the royal family of the country over which he actually ruled. But 
Dadda would belong to the roval family of a foreign country, viz Gurjara, as there 
is nothing to show that the region over which he ruled was called Curjara at that 
time. 

69 Bh. List, No. 1209-10. 

70 The Pushyabhitis are described as ‘Vardhana’ in some modern hooks on the 
ground that the names of the kings of the family end in ‘vardhana’. This may be 
misleading. The names of the kings of the Saila dynasty of the Vindhya region 
also end in Vardhana (EI, 1X, 41). The Harsha-charita mentiotts the family as 
‘Pushyabhiti-vamhsa’ (Fiihrer ed.), HC, 206, 249, 267. 
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The royal seals?! of Harsha-vardhana, the last and most powerful 
member of this family, do not mention anything about Pushyabhiiti 
and give the following genealogy : 


M. Nara-vardhana m. Vajrinidevi 
M. Rajya-vardhana I m. Apsarodevi 
M. Aditya-vardhana m. Mahasenagupta-devi 
Mdh. Prabhakara-vardhana m. YasSomatidevi 


“ a 


| 
Mdh. Rajya-Vardhana (IT) Mdh. Ilarsha-vardhana. 





Nothing is known about the first three kings of this family except 
that the second and third were devotees of the Sun. But the clear 
contrast between their title mah@rdja and that of mahdrajadhiraja as- 
sumed by the next king leaves no doubt that they were not very 
powerful chiefs. As we know definitely that Prabhakara-vardhana 
died in a.p. 605 or early part of 606, the reign of the first three kings 
may be placed between a.p. 525 and 575, It may therefore be easily 
surmised that like the Maukharis, their immediate neighbours in the 
east, the Pushyabhiitis also took advantage of the fall of the Gupta 
Empire to found an independent principality. 

Hiuan Tsang mentions Harsha-vardhana of this family as a Fei-she 
(Vaisya).“2 The Majnijusri-miulakalpa™3 states that a king, the initial 
letter of whose name was ‘Ha’, was a Vaisya. As this king may be 
reasonably identified with Harsha-vardhana, the Pushyabhitis may 


be taken to have belonged to the Vaisya caste. ' 


2, Prabhakara-vardhana 


A few details of Prabhakara-vardhana have been preserved in the 
Harsha-charita. He bore a second name Pratapasila and was a great 
general. The Harsha-charita indirectly describes his military campaigns 
by reference to him as a ‘lion to the Hina deer, a burning fever to the 
king of Sindh, a troubler of the sleep of Gurjara, a bilious plague to 
that scent-elephant the lord of Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness 
of Lita, and an axe to the creeper of MaAlava’s glory’.74 Reference has 


71 CI, WW, 231; El, XXI, 75. 
72 HTW, I, 343. 

73 IHU, 50. 

14 Fuhrer (ed.), HC, 174; Tr., 101. 
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been made above to the Hunas and Gurjaras and the political condi- 
tion of Sindh and Gandhara about this time will be described later 
(Ch. XIX); Malava and Lata were probably under the sway of the 
Kalachuri Samkaragana or his son Buddharaja75 and, as noted above, 
Prabhakara-vardhana probably led an expedition there in order to 
re-establish the sons of Mahasena-gupta.76 But both the Harsha-charita 
and the Kalachuri records prove that Prabhakara-vardhana failed to 
secure his object. If we believe in the statement of the Harsha-charita 
about the victorious campaigns of Prabhakara-vardhana, he must be 
regarded as one of the most powerful kings of this age. Some coins77 
bearing the legend Pratapasila, and found in the Fyzabad district, 
Uttar Pradesh, are usually assigned to Prabhakara-vardhana. The 
Harsha-charita relates that Prabhakara-vardhana was ‘by natural _ 
proclivity a devotee of the Sun’. The seals of Harsha-vardhana also 
refer to Prabhakara-vardhana as a devotee of the Sun. 


Prabhakara-vardhana’s queen Yasomati or Yasovati was born of a 
noble family.78 She gave birth to two sons, Rajya-vardhana and Harsha- 
vardhana, and a daughter named Rajyasri. When Rajya-vardhana was 
nearing his sixth year, Harsha could just manage five or six paces with 
the support of his nurse’s finger,’? and was therefore about one year 
of age. The difference of age between Harsha and Rajyasri was about 
two years. About this time Yasomatis brother’s son Bhandi, who was 
then only eight years old, was engaged to serve the young princes.80 
Subsequently Prabhakara-vardhana engaged Kumé§ara-gupta to wait 
upon Rajya-vardhana and Madhava-gupta to wait upon Harsha- 
vardhana.8! Both Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta were sons of the 
king of Malava, who is to be identified with Mahasena-gupta of the 
Later Gupta dynasty.82 Kumiara-gupta was eighteen years old about 
this time. After the defeat of Mahasena-gupta, probably at the hand 
of the Kalachuri Samkaragana, these two princes took shelter under 
their relation Prabhakara-vardhana. Prabhakara-vardhana chose Graha- 
varman, son of Avanti-varnian of the Maukhari dynasty, as the bride- 
groom for Rajyasri, and celebrated the marriage ceremony with 


grandeur.83 


75 Cf. pp. 222, 229. 

76 Ante, p. 197. 

77 CII, Wil, 231. Also cf. Ch. XXXUL. 
78 HC, Tr., 102, 153. 

79 Ibid., 116. 

80 Ibid., 119. 

81 Ibid., 182, 135. 

82 Ibtd., 132. 

83 Ibid., 122, 128. 
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Some time after Rajyasris marriage Prabhakara-vardhana sent 
Rajya-vardhana, whose age then fitted him for wearing armour, to 
Uttarapatha at the head of a large army to crush the power of the 
Hiinas. Rajya-vardhana was accompanied by the old councillors 
(amaatya) and the devoted feudatories (mahdsimanta). Harsha also 
followed him several stages on the horse.84 When, however, Rajya- 
vardhana had entered the mountainous regions of Uttarapatha, he 
spent several days away from camp on the outskirts of the snowy 
mountains. Harsha, who had been left behind, received the news that 
his father was down with violent fever.85 He forthwith returned and, 
riding continuously without food or rest, reached the capital at noon 
the next day,86 and met his ailing father. YaSomati, knowing that her 
husband’s death was fast approaching, threw herself into a funeral 
pyre87 and soon afterwards Prabhakara-vardhana died. 


3. Rdjya-vardhana 


Shortly after the death of his father which took place about a.v. 605, 
Rajya-vardhana returned to the capital and ascended the throne. But 
he was so much overwhelmed with grief at the loss of his parents 
that he proposed to hand over the cares of sovereignty to Harsha, and 
himself adopt the life of a hermit.88 Harsha, however, declined the 
offer, At this time grave news came from Kanauj. Samvadaka, a servant 
of Rajyasri, came to Thanesvar and delivered the following message 
to Rajya-vardhana: 


‘On the very day on which the king’s (Prabhakara-vardhana’s) death 
was rumoured, His majesty Graha-varman was by the wicked lord 
of Malava cut off from the living along with his noble deeds. Rajya- 
ri also has been confined like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron 
fetters kissing her feet, and cast into prison at Kanyakubja. There is 
moreover a report that the villain, deeming the army leaderless, 
proposes to invade and seize this country as well.’89 


Rajya-vardhana and Harsha-vardhana were greatly shocked at this 
terrible news, but lost no time in idle grief. Leaving Harsha in charge 
of the administration, Rajya-vardhana, accompanied by Bhan 
marched with ten thousand horse towards Kanauj. On the way he 


84 Ibid., 182, 185. 
85 Ibid., 133. 
86 Ibid., 135 
87 Ibid., 154. 
88 Ibid., 170. 
89 Ibid., 178. 
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met the M4alava army,9° and defeated it and captured an enormous 
booty. It is generally assumed that the Malava king who fought with 
the Maukharis and Rajya-vardhana was no other than Deva-gupta, the 
only king referred to by name in the inscriptions of Harsha as being 
defeated by Rajya-vardhana. But it is possible to hold a different view 
on the subject. As already mentioned (pp. 222-23), Malava, or at lea&t a 
part of it, was in the possession of Buddharaja of the Kalachuri dynasty 
from a.D. 602 to at least up to a.p. 609. So it is not unlikely that the 
Malava king, who was the adversary of Rajya-vardhana, was this king 
of the Kalachuri dynasty. 


According to Harsha’s inscriptions Rajya-vardhana had to fight with 
some other kings besides Deva-gupta.9! Bana mentions only Rajya- 
vardhana’s victory over the Malava king, possibly because the latter 
humiliated his patron's sister, whereas Harsha’s inscriptions lay stress 
on Rajya-vardhana’s victory over Deva-gupta probably because it 
secured for the Pushyabhitis substantial political advantage. If Deva- 
gupta were not the king of Malava his identity cannot be established. 


After his victory over the Malava king Rajya-vardhana sent back 
Bhandi to Thanesvar with the booty of the war and himself proceeded 
towards Kanauj, obviously to secure the release of his sister from 
prison.92 On his way he confronted Sasanka, king of Gauda, and his 
army. It is difficult to assert positively that Sasanka was an ally of the 
Malava king, as has been suggested bv some scholars. Bana does not 
hold Sasanka responsible for the death of Graha-varman or for the 
imprisonment of Rajyasri. The same authority states that the Malava 
king alone marched against Thanesvar. Rajya-vardhana apparently 
did not think of the possibility of another struggle with any other chief 
on his way to Kanauj. For had he known that the Malava king had 
an ally in the neighbourhood, ready to fight with him, he would not 
have probably sent his veteran general Bhandi back to TFhanesvar. In 
view of all this SaSanka and the Malava king may be regarded as 
having acted independently of each other. All the available authorities 
declare that Rajya-vardhana was killed by Sasanka, though they differ 
in details. We learn from the Harsha-charita that Rajya-vardhana ‘had 
been allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the king 


90 Ibid., 175. 
91 According to Harsha’s inscriptions Rajya-vardhana defeated Deva-gupta and 


other kings (Sri-Devaguptadayah). But the detailed account in the Harsha-charita of 
the very short period of his reign makes it impossible to believe that he fought 
with any king but Deva-gupta and Saganika. The ‘other kings’ can therefore be only 
the allies of these two who accompanied them (Ed.). 

92 Ihid., 223. 
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of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding, and alone, despatched in 
his own quarters’.95 

A commentary on the Harsha-charita, written by Sankara in the 
fourteenth century, relates that Sasanka allured Rajya-vardhana to 
his camp with a promise of giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
Rajya-vardhana, while enjoying a feast there along with his atten- 
dants, was murdered by Sasanka in disguise. 

Hiuan Tsang’s94 statement may be summed up as follows: (After 
the death of Prabhakara-vardhana) ‘Rajya-vardhana came to the 
throne as the elder brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the 
king of Karnasuvarna, a kingdom of Eastem India, whose name was 
Sasatika (She-shang-kia), frequently addressed his ministers in these , 
words: “If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler this is the unhappi- 
ness of the (mother) kingdom.” On this they asked the king to a con- 
ference and murdered him.’ The Chinese pilgrim further relates 
that95 Harsha was told that ‘owing to the fault of his ministers, he 
(Rajya-vardhana) was led to subject his person to the hand of his 
enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great affliction; but it is the 
fault of your ministers’. 

According to the Mafijusri-mittlakalpa6 the king with name be- 
ginning in Ra (Rajya-vardhana) was murdered, not by Soma (Sa- 
Sanka), who was a Brahmin, but by a king of low caste. 

Harsha’s inscriptions97 narrate that Rajya-vardhana ‘after uproot- 
ing his enemies, after conquering the earth, and doing what was 
agreeable to his subjects, in consequence of his adherence to his pro- 
mise gave up his life in the mansion of his foe. 

In spite of the differences among the (authorities it is reasonable 
to accept the common element among them, viz the treacherous 
murder of Rajya-vardhana by Sasanka. But some scholars do not 
share this opinion and their views have been discussed above 
(pp. 205-6). 

The statements of Bana and Hiuan Tsang and Harsha’s inscrip- 
tions may be taken to be complementary to one another. Sasanka 
probably designed to crush the power of Rajya-vardhana without 
confronting him in battle. He therefore proposed ta enter into a 
friendly alliance with him, and expressed his desire to give him his 
daughter in marriage. Rajya-vardhana accepted Sasanka’s invitation 


93 Ibid., 178. 

84 HTB, I, 210. 

95 HTB, I, 211. 

98 Sdsanesmi tathéd sakta somakhya sasamo nzipa || 
Sopi ydtti tavantena nagnajatienripena tu. ||\v. 720, THI, 58. 
Somakhyo dvijahvayo mahabhogi bhavehyasau || v.730 

97 El, IV, 210. 
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‘and went to his camp to discuss the proposal. He was not shrewd 
enough to see through the game. His ministers should have pointed 
out to him the danger of visiting the enemy’s camp, but they did — 
not do that. Rajya-vardhana, in accordance with his promise, and 
without making any arrangement for his safety, went to Sasanka’s 
camp, and fell a victim to a treacherous attack by the latter. The 
motive which prompted Sasanka to take recourse to this” unfair 
means is not far to seek. When he confronted Rajya-vardhana in 
battle he came to learn that a noble named Gupta took possession 
of Kanauj.98 This placed him in between two enemies, and he got 
out of this critical situation by treacherously murdering Rajya-var- 
dhana. 

_ Rajya-vardhana was a devotee of Sugata, ic. Buddha.99 As the 
Harsha-charita informs us that on the eve of the [una war his age 
just fitted him to put on armour, he may be taken to have been 
twenty or twenty-one years of age at the time of his accession. His 
death must have followed in the course of a few days or months. 


98 HC, Tr., 224. 


99 EI, XXI, 75. 


CHAPTER TEN 


HARSHA-VARDHANA AND HIS AGE 





IL. SOURCES 


HARSHA WAS ONE OF INpIA'S greatest rulers who, by his conquests, 
made himself a paramount sovercign and an emperor, and brought 
about the political unification of a large part of Northern India. For- 
tunately, the history of his reign does not suffer from want of infor- 
mation. As remarked by V. A. Smith, his history is almost as fully 
known as that of Chandra-gupta Maurya or Asoka. 


A very important source of Harsha’s history is the Sanskrit work 
named Harsha-charita written in prose by Bana, who was Harsha’s 
court-poet and wrote from his personal and intimate knowledge of 
Harsha’s early life and rule. Perhaps the historical value of his work 
suffers somewhat by being a poet-laureate’s panegyric on his royal 
patron. But it is quite easy to separate facts from the poet’s fancies 
and exaggerations. Some of the statements of Bana are corroborated 
by other sources as indicated later. But the Harsha-charita has its 
great value as a source of the social history of the times. It calls up 
a grapliic picture of the life of those days at different levels, the life 
of the lowly in the village, the busy and strenuous life of the camp, 
the high life of luxury and ceremony at the court and the palace, 
or the ascetic and austere life at the hermitage. 

The India of Harsha is also described by a foreign eye-witness, the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang. His account, in its wide scope 
and abundant and concrete details, reads almost like a gazetteer. 
Hiuan Tsang’s record is supplemented by his biography written by 
his friend Hwui-li. 


To these may be added a few inscriptions and coins which are 
valuable supplements to literary evidence.1 


1 The inscriptions are: 


(1) Banskhera CP., year 22 (a.p. 628), EI, IV, 210. 
(2) Madhuban CP., year 25 (a.p. 681), EI, VII, 157. 
(3) Sonpat Copper Seal, CH, III, 231. 
(4) Nalanda Seals, MASI, 6.66, p. 68. 
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Il. ACCESSION 


The history of the Pushyabhiti family, to which Harsha belon x 
down to the tragic events which led to the death of his elder bro 
Rajya-vardhana, has been discussed in the preceding chapter. Bina 
has described in detail how on the death of Rajya-vardhana, his 
younger brother Harsha ascended the throne of Thanesvar.2 Curi- 
ously enough, Hiuan Tsang has represented Harsha and his ancestors 
as rulers of Kanauj. He has also narrated how the statesmen 
of Kanauj, on the advice of their leader Po-ni (Bhandi ?), invited 
Harsha to become their sovereign, how he at first seemed unwilling 
to comply with their request, but later agreed on the advice of Bo- 
dhisattva Avalokitesvara, and being warned by the latter ‘not to 
occupy the actual throne, and not to use the title mahdraja, became 
king of Kanauj with the title rajaputra and the style Siladitya’. 

Bana’s testimony is enough to, show that ITiuan Tsang’s account 
is wrong, and Harsha could not possibly have felt any hesitation in 
ascending the throne of Thanesvar which was his by hereditary right. 
Evidently Hiuan Tsang had in mind the circumstances leading to the 
accession of Harsha on the throne of Kanauj, at a later date. 
As we have seen, his sister Rajyasri was the quecn of Kanauj, 
but her husband was killed by the king of Malava and she herself 
was made a prisoner. We shall see presently how Harsha rescued 
her, and it was possibly then that the throne of Kanauj was offered 
to him, for the widowed Rajyasri had no male issue.4 In any case 
Hiuan Tsang’s account leaves no doubt that Harsha not only became 
king of Kanauj but actually fixed his capital there and was known 
in later lavs as the king of Kanauj rather than of Thanesvar. 


2 TIC, Th., 178 ff. 

3 HTW, I, 343. 

4 This is the only way in which it is possible to explain the curious story of Hiuan 
Tsang about Harsha’s accession to the throne. But it must be admitted that a mystery 
hangs round Harsha’s assumption of the sovereignty of Kanauj. It is true that 
Graha-varman had no male issue (HC, Tr., 245), but as pointed out above (p. 186), 
Graha-varman had a brother whose name, beginning with Su, occurs in the Nalanda 
Seal as the successor of Avanti-varman. As Graha-varman is expressely said by Bana 
to be the eldest son of Avanti-varman, it may be safely presumed that his younger 
brother, whose name began with Su, succecded to the throne of Kanauj after his 
tragic death. This can be hardly made to fit in with the story of Hiuan Tsang, even 
if it is applied to Kanauj. We know from the inscriptions of Nepal that a Maukhari 
prince Bhoga-varman, whose father’s name probably began with Su, was living at a 
time not far removed from Harsha’s time (HNI, 119). The Mafijusri-milakalpa also 
hints that the Maukharis lost their kingdom and royal rank after Graha-Suvra, whom 
we may easily take as the two sons of Avanti-varman and the last Mankhari rulers 
of Kanauj. It is not unlikely therefore that Harsha had to conquer Kanauj by force, 
and that the story of the offer of the throne is a later fabrication (Ed.),« 
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Ill. CAMPAIGNS AND CONQUESTS 


Immediately after his accession, young Harsha was confronted 
with a double task: to recover his sister who ‘burst from her confine- 
ment at Kanyakubja and with her train entered the Vindhya forest’; 
and to punish his enemies. Sendpati Simhanada, a friend of his father, 
gave him an aggressive plan: ‘Think not of the Gauda king alone: 
so deal that for the future no others follow his example.’ Harsha 
thus planned a digvijaya and asked Skanda-gupta, the commandant 
of his elephant force, to prepare for it. His feudatories were also 
infected by the war-fever and dreamt of the conquest of distant 
lands like those of Turushkas and the Sakas, Persia, Pariyatra and 
the Deccan. Thus began a military career which was not solely 
inspired by aggressive designs but was partly an act of vengeance 
and partly an effort to re-establish political unity. The first event 
of his march was the arrival of an envoy from king Bhaskara-varman 
of Assam, with an offer of alliance which was accepted by him. 
Next, he met on his way Bhandi coming with the whole force of the 
lord of Malava defeated by Rajya-vardhana, with an enormous 
booty in elephants, horses, and other costly articles. Then, after a 
few days’ march, he reached the Vindhya forest where he established 
contact with its chiefs named Vyaghraketu and Bhikampa whose 
nephew Nirghata referred him to a hermit named Divakaramitra 
for news about his sister. There a mendicant told him that in the 
morning he had seen a young lady in despair mounting the funeral 
pile. Then the whole company with the saint, whom Harsha re- 
cognized as the friend of his sister's husband, hurried to the spot 
in time to prevent Rajyasri from committing herself to the flames. 
From the Vindhyas, Harsha ‘went back in a few marches to his camp 
stationed along the banks of the Ganga’. It was probably to be the 
base of his operations against Sasanka, but, as noted above (p. 206) it is 
doubtful if there was any actual conflict between the two. According 
to the Arya-Maiijusri-mulakalpa (vv. 723-25) there was a clash be- 
tween the two kings, Harsha defeating Sasanka and ‘carrying a great 
havoc among the Bengali people’.5 

Harsha was thus now free for his second task of achieving his 
digvijaya for which he collected a large force comprising 5,000 ele- 
phants, 2,000 cavalry and 50,000 infantry. The details of his conquests 
are not fully known. According to Hiuan Tsang he first ‘proceeded 
eastwards, invaded the States which had refused allegiance, and 
waged incessant warfare until in six years he had brought the five 


5 For a different view about the encounter between Harsha and Sasinka, sce 
ante, p. 206. 
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Indias under allegiance’.6 Bana tells us that Harsha put Bhandi in 
charge of the campaign. We also gather from Bana that Harsha 
pounded (pramathya) a king of Sindh’, and took ‘tribute from an 
inaccessible land of snowy mountain’ (which may mean Nepal). In 
the west, his conquests included the kingdom of Valabhi. At first 
‘the lord of Valabhi, who had been defeated by the great lord, tHe 
illustrious Harshadeva’, sought the protection of Dadda II, the Gur- 
jara king who belonged to the political system of the South under its 
paramount sovereign, Pulakesin II, the Chalukya (Ch. XV). But later, 
the Valabhi king got back his kingdom and even became the son- 
in-law of Harsha. As such, he appears in the train of his father-in-law 
at the Assemblies held at Kanauj and Prayaga. The name of this 
son-in-law of Harsha, as given by Hiuan Tsang, probably corres- 
ponds to Dhruvabhatta, but he is undoubtedly Dhruvasena II. 

Harsha’s campaigns in Western India seem to have resulted in 
the submission to his suzerainty of a few other States like those of 
Anandapura, Ki-ta or (?) Cutch, and Su-la-cha or Suratha (Surat), 
all of which are described by Hiuan Tsang as dependencies of Mo- 
la-po or Western Malava, formerly subject to Valabhi. Some historians 
hold that Harsha’s conquests or political influence extended also to 
Nepal, on the assumption that his era was in use there,” but this 
is denied by S. Leévi,8 who further points out that Nepal at that 
time was a dependency of Tibet. 

The course of Harsha’s conquests suffered a serious set-back on 
his expedition towards the Deccan. Pulakesin II of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Vatapi inflicted a decisive defeat on him so that ‘Harsha’s 
harsha (joy) melted away through fear’.9 The Chalukya records 
describe Harsha as the lord of the whole of northern country (saka- 
lotturapathesvara) by defeating whom Pulakesin acquired the nig 
title of Paramesvara, Thus the suzerainty of India was practically 
divided in their days between Harsha and Pulakesin whom the 
Yakkeri inscription10 calls Dakshindpathaprithivyah svami, “Lord of 
the vast territory known as Dakshinapatha’. 

On the completion of his military campaigns Harsha sought to 
enforce peace by making his army sufficiently large and strong. He 


6 HTW, I, 343. According to some texts the passage simply means that Harsha 
fought the Five Indias, The Five Indias are stated to comprise the whole of India 
between the Himalayas and the sea (HTB, I, 70). Cf. also Cunningham, Anc. Geo. 
of India, 13. 

7 IA, XIV, 420. 

8 Le Nepal, Il, 152. 

9 Aihole ins., v. 23; EJ, VI, 6. For a contrary view that Harsha was not defeated, 
ef. IHQ, XXXVII, 246 (Ed.). 

10 EI, V, &. 
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brought his elephant corps up to the formidable strength of 60,000 
and his cavalry to 100,000, as stated by Hiuan Tsang, so that with 
this overwhelming military might he was able ‘to reign in peace for 
thirty years without raising a weapon’!! Thus his empire rested 
ultimately upon the basis of physical force. Bana tells us that the 
elephants of the army were acquired by the emperor as tribute or 
presents or secured by ‘the rangers of his own elephant forests’. The 
royal elephant, the emperor’s ‘friend in battle and sport’, was named - 
Darpasata. The horses of the army came from distant countries like 
Vanayu (Arabia), Aratta, Kamboja, Bharadvaja, Sindh and Persia. 
Harsha’s army also included camel corps as stated by Bana. 

As noted above (p. 206) Sasanka’s death paved the way for the ex- 
tension of Harsha’s empire towards the east. In a.p. 643 he conquered 
Kongoda (Ganjam) on the east coast. This formed the limit of his 
empire which included Orissa, 80 townships of which he offered 
as a gift to a local Buddhist divine. He was also contemplating the 
holding of a Mahayana Buddhist Conference in Orissa. Karnasuvarna, 
after Sasanka, seems to have passed under the rule of Harsha’s 
friend, Bhaskara-varman, king of Kamaripa. 


IV. EXTENT OF EMPIRE 


The term empire connotes the sphere of direct administration as 
well as the sphere of influence. These two are to be separately view- 
ed. In Harsha’s case, the territory directly governed by him included 
(1) Thanesvar (Eastern Panjab), (2) Kanauj, (3) Ahichchhatra (Rohil- 
khand), (4) Sravasti (Oudh) and (5) Prayaga. To these were added, 
after’ a.p. 641, (6) Magadha and (7) Orissa.!2 In 641 Harsha Siladitva 
assumed the title of king of Magadha and in that capacity exchanged 
embassies with China, as related below. His empire also included 
the small State of Kajangala (Rajmahal) where he held his camp 
and first met Hiuan Tsang. There were many satellite States sur- 
rounding this imperial dominion and forming its extensive sphere 
of influence and suzerainty. Among these the most prominent were 
those of Kamaripa in the east, and Valabhi in the west, besides 18 
States of his feudatory chiefs wha formed his following and attended 
on him at Kanauj and Prayaga on the’ occasions of his quinquennial 
assemblies. Some of the distant kings maintained cordial relations 
with him and were his brethren in faith. Thus the king of Kapisa, 
following Harsha, used to hold the moksha parishad ‘at which he 
gave liberally to the needy’ and had in his territories niore than 100 


ll HTW, I, 348. 
12 For a critical discussion of the different views on the extent of Harsha’s empire, 


cf, JBORS, 1923, pp. 311 ff. 
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Mahayana monasteries.13 Like Harsha, too, he sought the company 
of Hiyan Tsang, whom he escorted for some distance on his return 
joumey.!4 The king of Kashmir was also a devout Buddhist like 
Harsha and shared his respeet for Hiuan Tsang whom he retained 
as his guest for two years, giving him 20 clerks to copy out manu- 
scripts and 5 men to act as attendants.!5 On the occasion of a covtflict, 
the xing of Kashmir had to respect the requisition of Harsha for a 
tooth-relic of the Buddha. King Udito of Jalandhara in the Punjab 
became a convert to Buddhism, ‘whereupon the king of “mid-India” 
(Harsha) gave him sole control of matters relating to Buddhism in 
all India’.16 Both he and the king of Kapisa supplied escort for the 
Chinese pilgrim during his retum journey. Harsha further commis- 
sioned four official guides to accompany the escort with letters writ- 
ten by the emperor (on fine white cotton stuff and sealed with red 
wax), which they were instructed to present in all the countries 
through which they conducted the pilgrim, ‘to the end that the 
princes of these countries might provide carriages or modes of con- 
veyance to escort the master even to the borders of China’. Thus 
Harsha’s influence and fame extended all over Northern India and 
even up to the borders of China. Embassies were exchanged between 
him and the Chinese Emperor. A Brahmin envoy returned in a.p. 643 
with a Chinese mission bringing the reply. This mission, which re- 
turned to China in a.v. 645. was followed by another mission from 
China under Wang-hiuen-tse, sent with an escort of thirty horse- 
nien.l7 
Hiuan Tsang sums up the position as follows: 


‘Harsha reduced the neighbouring States to subjection, invaded 
the States which had refused allegiance, and ultimately brought 
the five Indias under allegiance, while countries far and near 
were also giving allegiance to him with the exception of 
Maharashtra.'18 


A reference may be made in this connection to an old Kanarese 
inscription found in Shimoga district in Mysore, stating that ‘while 
Siladitya, the light of the quarters, the most powerful, and a thorn 
in the way of the bravest, ascended the throne of the empire’, his 
general, Pattani Satyanka, fell fighting in battle against the army 


13 HTW, I, 1338. 

14 Ibid., TI, 269. 

15 [bid., J, 259. 

16 Ibid., I, 2986. 
17 R. K. Mookerji, Harsha, 37-45. 
18 Ibid., 55; HTW, I, 343. 
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of Mahendra, Dr. R. Shama Sastry!9 takes Siladitya to be Harsha 
and Mahendra as his contemporary Pallava king, Mahendra-varman I. 
But this supposition is unlikely in view of the check to Harsha’s 
progress towards the South from Pulakesin II. Besides, it is more 
likely that this Siladitya was the Chalukya prince Sryasraya who was 
at war with Pallava king, Mahendra-varman II of the seventh century 
A.D. Again, to Mayura, Bana’s father-in-law, is attributed a verse 
which describes Harsha as the conqueror of Kuntala, Chola and 
Kafichi. This was undoubtedly a poetic fancy though Harsha’s fame 
as an emperor seems to have spread all over India. 

Harsha’s imperial position is also indicated in the institution of 
the Harsha era, used in inscriptions found in Nepal, Magadha, 
Panjab and Kanauj.20 


V. THE GREAT CONTEMPORARIES OF HARSHA 


In order to understand fully the position of Harsha in contemporary 
politics and to form a correct estimate of his imperial authority, re- 
ference must be made in some detail to the contemporary rulers 
of Kamariipa, Nepal, Nandipuri and Valabhi. 


1. Bhaskara-varman of Kamariipa 


Bhaskara-varman (p. 210) is the only king of Kamartpa who is known 
to have played some part in Indian politics. It was no doubt dictated 
by necessity, but nevertheless it reflects great credit upon his sagacity 
and statesmanship. At the time of his accession there existed a long- 
standing hostility between his country and the powerful kingdom of 
Gauda. Although his predecessor had checked the enemy, Bhaskara- 
varman wisely foresaw the necessity of making political alliances 
in order to ensure the security of his State against his aggressive 
neighbour. He followed the wise maxim laid down by Kautilya that 
‘common enemies of a state are the most natural friends’, Gauda was 
an age-long enemy of the Maukharis recently allied to the Pushya- 
bhitis of Thanesvar, and so he was naturally attracted to them. 
Though we have no positive evidence that he sought alliance with 
the Maukharis, his ambassador Hamsavega carried a proposal of 
alliance to the Pushyabhiti king who was intimately connected 
with the Maukharis and formed a political group with them. It has 
been suggested that Bhiskara-varman did this ‘when Harsha stepped 


19 MAR, 1923, pp. 8, 83. 
20 Cf. Bh. List, Nos. 1385 to 1421. The attribution of those in Nepal and even 


many others to Harsha era is, however, very doubtful. This will be discussed in 
connéction with the history of Nepal (Ch. XX). Cf. also Ref. 2 in fn. 26 (Ed.). 
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into the shoes of the Maukharis’21 But this is hardly accurate, For 
when Harsha met the envoy from Kamaripa he had not established 
his authority over Kanauj and the Maukharis. The probability is that 
the envoy started from Kamariipa even before Graha-varman, king 
of Kanauj, was defeated and killed. It is not unlikely that Bhaskara- 
varman also desired to make a similar alliance with him. Suclf an 
alliance might have been actually formed, though we have no record 
of it, or it might have been prevented by the rapid march of events 
at Kanauj. There is, however, little doubt that Bhaskara-varman 
desired an alliance with the powerful Pushyabhiti-Maukhari group 
as a counterpoise against the aggressive designs of Gauda. This 
clearly follows from the statement which Banabhatta has put into 
‘the mouth of the envoy of Kamaripa. He said, in effect, that his 
royal master resolved never to do homage to any except God Siva, 
and as he realized that such an object could not be achieved except 
by an alliance with a powerful] ruler, he proposed an ‘imperishable 
alliance’ with Harsha. Harsha’s reply, while accepting the alliance, 
is equally explicit: ‘The prince’s design, too, is excellent. Stout- 
hearted himself, with me, a devotee of the bow for his friend, 
to whom save Siva need he pay homage’?22 It was thus clearly 
understood on both sides that the main object of their alliance was 
to protect Bhaskara-varman against an enemy who threatened his 
independence. So far as we know, the only possible enemy of this 
kind, and against whom Harsha might be of some help to Bhaskara- 
varman, was Sasanka. 

In the course of his speech Hamsavega observed, with the shrewd- 
ness befitting a seasoned diplomat, that ‘friends enter upon a slavery 
disguised under a synonym’. Whether the envoy actually said this 
or not, it becories very significant in the light of later events, and 
one may even suspect that Bana deliberately put it in his mouth in 
anticipation of what actually happened. For while Bhaskara-varman 
achieved his main object and his territory was secure from foreign 
aggressions, there is no doubt that with the growing power of Harsha, 
the alliance, so far as Bhaskara-varman was concerned, became 
almiost a synonym for subordination. This is at least the only reason- 
able inference we can draw from the somewhat circumstantial nar- 
rative of Hiuan Tsang23 about him. 

About the beginning of a.v. 643, when Hiuan Tsang was staying 
at Nalanda, Bhaskara-varman sent a messenger to Silabhadra, the 
head of that great monastery, with a request to send the Chinese 


21 PIHC, VI, 49. 
22 HC, Tr., 217-19. 
23 Beal, Life, I, 70 ff. 
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priest to him. Silabhadra not having consented to the proposal, 
Bhaskara-varman sent a personal despatch to him stating that if the 
request be not acceded! to, he would ‘equip his army and elephants 
and trample to the very dust the monastery of Nalanda’. The threat 
had the desired effect and Hiuan Tsang visited Kamaripa. 


Little did Bhaskara-varman dream, in the hour of his ignoble 
triumph, that there was even a greater bully than he. Harsha- 
vardhana, who had already sent several invitations to Hiuan Tsang, 
was surprised to hear that he had gone to Kamariipa. So Harsha 
sent a messenger to Bhiaskara-varman, ‘bidding him to send the 
priest of China to him at once’. With a great bravado Bhaskara- 
varman replied that ‘Harsha might take his head, but not the Chinese 
priest’. This infuriated the great Emperor who sent a messenger tou 
‘bring the head without any delay’. This laconic and peremptory 
message deeply alarmed Bhaskara-varman who immediately equip- 
ped his army of 20,000 elephants and his ships 30,000 in number, and 
passing, along the Ganga reached Harsha’s camp at Kajangala, near 
Rajmahal, along with Hiuan Tsang. 

From this time forward Bhaskara-varman assumed a very subniis- 
sive attitude. He accompanied Harsha to Kanauj and took part in 
the religious festivities. Later he attended the great quinquennial 
assembly of Harsha at Prayaga. 

How far the detailed account of Hiuan Tsang may be regarded 
as historically true, it is difficult to say. But accepting it in the main 
as a correct version of what he actually saw and heard, we may draw 
somie important conclusions about Bhaskara-varman. In the first place 
there is no doubt that he had gained in power and strength, and 
-either directly ruled or exercised supremacy over a large part of 
Bengal, if not the whole of it. This is clearly proved by his threat 
to destroy Nalanda, as well as the journey across Bengal, to meet 
Harsha, with a fully equipped army and navy. Fortunately we have 
also epigraphic evidence in support of this view. For a copper-plate 
found at Nidhanpur?4 records some grants made by Bhaskara-varman 
from his victorious camp at Karnasuvama. This shows that the do- 
minions of Sasanka in Bengal, including his capital city, passed into 
the hands of Bhaskara-varman, while, as we have seen above (p. 251), 
the remaining parts of Sasaika’s empire, corresponding to modern 
Bihar and Orissa, were conquered by Harsha. Evidently all this took 
place after the death of Sasanka, and more or less about the same 
time, i.e. about a.p. 641-42. Whether it was a result of tacit or definite 
understanding between the two allies or each independently acted 


24 EI, XI, 68; XIX, 115, 248, 
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according to his convenience and op ortunity, it is difficult to say. 
The latter view seems more probable, and offers a satisfactory ex 
planation of the strained relations between the two. The incident 
of Hiuan Tsang might have been the immediate and obvious cause 
of the quarrel, but probably there were more deep-seated causes of 
the strange animosity displayed by each over this comparatively 
trifling affair. We can well imagine that Bhaskara-varman was puffed 
up with vanity at his recent annexation of Bengal and this sufficiently 
explains his haughty and overbearing attitude towards both Sila- 
bhadra and Harsha. But the latter, now the lord of a big empire, could 
ill brook this defiant attitude of one who, though nominally an ally 
on equal terms, was really much inferior in power and status. He 
seized the earliest opportunity to teach his friend a lesson which 
he never forgot. Bhaskara-varman now realized, what his envoy hinted 
long ago, that friendship between unequals often becomes the 
synonym of slavery in disguise. In seeking an alliance with Harsha- 
vardhana Bhaskara-varman gave evidence of statesmanship in his 
early life. In accepting without demur the role of an inferior ally 
he showed a shrewd practical wisdom befitting his old age. This 
seems to be the most reasonable interpretation of the position of 
Bhaskara-varman vis-a-vis Harsha-vardhana. It would be idle to 
pretend that in a.v. 643 he continued to be an ally on equal terms, 
as in a.p. 606,25 and equally wrong td suppose that he was a feudatorv 
of Harsha, or paid formal homage or allegiance to that emperor.26 

We do not hear anvthing more of Bhaskara-varman till after the 
death of Harsha-vardhana. It is said in the Chinese chronicle that 
while Wang-hiuen-tse, with the help of the contingents from Nepal 
and Tibet, carried on his victorious campaign in N. Bihar, as will be 
related later, Bhaskara-varman sent supplies to him. What part he 
played in that strange episode is not fully known, but the Tibetan in- 
vasion which followed in its train, under Srong-tsan Gampo, seem to 
have had disastrous effect on his kingdom. 


9, Amsu-varman of Nepal27 


Amsu-varnian, who usurped the royal authority in Nepal (p. 215), 
founded a new dynasty which is designated Vaisya-Thakuri in the 


95 This is maintained by Tripathi (Kanauj, 104-6). 

96 This is the view of R. K. Mookerjee (Harsha, 44) who further states that 
Bhaskara-varman was anointed king by Harsha. That this position is untenable has 
been shown by D. C. Sircar (PIHC, VI, 49) who thinks that in c. A.D. 643 Bhaskara- 
varman was ‘a subordinate ally’ of Harsha. I would prefer the term ‘inferior ally’ 
as there is no evidence of political subordination of Kamaripa (Ed,). 

27 For the history of Nepal, cf. I. 8. Lévi, Le Nepal, II, 134 ff; 2. R.C. Majum- 
dar, ‘The Chronology of the Early Kings of Nepal’ (B. C, Law Volyma, I, 626 ff); 
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Vamsavalis. All Thakurs are still regarded in Nepal as belonging to 
the royal clan, whatever be their actual station in life, and they enjoy 
certain privileges. “Vaisya’ probably denoted the clan to which Améu- 
varman belonged rather than the caste of that name, and it is inter- 
esting to note that his great contemporary, Emperor Harsha-vardhana, 
is also called a Vaisya by Hiuan Tsang.28 Another point of contact 
between the two was that the sisters of both were married to members 
of the Maukhari family of Kanauj.29 Whether these had anything to 
do with the rise of Amsu-varman to power it is difficult to say. But 
there is no doubt that he established his authority on a strong basis. 
The findspots of AmSu-varman’s inscriptions prove that he was the 
master of the whole of the Nepal valley proper, and his kingdom 
probably extended a great deal further to the east. Although we do 
not find any roval title in his inscriptions, wherein he calls himself 
only mahdsdmanta, he issued -coins30 with the title Mahérajadhiraja, 
and is referred to as such in the inscriptions of his successor. 

It is a moot point whether Nepal at this time formed a part of 
Harsha-vardhana’s empire. Those who advocate this view advance 
two arguments in favour of it. In the first place they rely upon the 
passage}! in the Harsha-charita which implies that Harsha conquered 
a Himalavan territory, difficult of access. But, as has been pointed 
out by Leévi,32 this country need not be taken as Nepal and most 
probably refers to Tukhara. The second argument rests on the imter- 
pretation of the date in the inscription of Amsu-varman. His charters 
are dated in the vears 30, 32, 34, 39 and another, of which the decimal 
figure is certainly 40, but the unit figure has been doubtfully read as 
4 or 5. Almost all the scholars have referred these dates to the Harsha 
era, and if we accept this view, we have to admit that Amsu-varman 
acknowledged th supremacy of Harsha-vardhana. This view is 
apparently based on a tradition recorded in the VamSavalis that about 
this time king Vikramaditya of Ujjain conquered Nepal and intro- 
duced his era. But there is nothing in the charters themselves to show 
that the years are reckoned according to Harsha era, nor do they 


also ‘Eras of Nepal’ JA 6 (1959), 47-9 (Ed.). For inscriptions, Cf. Indraji in IA, IX, 
163 ff; Le Nepal, Il; HNI, 242. 

98 HTR, I, 209. Cunningham has suggested that ‘Vaisya’ here means the Vaisa 
or Bais Rajputs who are met with in large numbers in Oudh (Ibid., n. 12). 

29 Blioga-varman, the nephew of Atnsu-varman (ins. no. 7 of Indraji), is described 
as ‘King Bhoga-varman, the crest-jewel of the illustrious Varmans of the Maukhari 
Dynasty’ (ins. no. 15 of Indraji). For Harsha’s sister married to Maukhari Graha- 
varman, see above, p. 242. 

80 For the coins, cf. CCIM, I, 281, 283. 

81 Afra padrdmesvarena tushdro-Saila-bhuvo durgdyd grihitah karah. 


32 Le Nenal, If, 145. 
H-17 
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indicate in any way the subordination of AmSsu-varman to Harsha- 
vardhana. But there is a more fatal objection to the theory. Hiuan 
Tsang, who visited Eastern India some time about a.p. 637, observes 
as follows in connection with Nepal: 


‘Lately there was a king called Amsu-varman who was distinguished 
for his learning and ingenuity. He himself had composed a Work 
on “sounds”; he esteemed learning and respected virtue, and his 
reputation was spread everywhere.’33 


Hiuan Tsang’s account shows that Amsu-varman had died shortly 
before his visit to that quarter, i.e. c. a.v. 637.34 But the latest known 
date of Amsu-varman, viz 44 (or 45), would correspond to a.p. 650 
if referred to Harsha era. We cannot, therefore, accept the view that 
Amsu-varman used Harsha era in his records. In order to get over 
this difficulty the advocates of this view have suggested that Hiuan 
Tsang did not actually visit Nepal but based his account on reports 
which were either inaccurate or misunderstood by him.35 But this is 
a gratuitous assumption, and cannot be serfously considered unless we 
know from an independent authority that his observations were 
wrong. Besides, we now know that the Chinese embassy, which 
visited Magadha in a.p. 643,36 passed through Nepal and was received 
with honour by its king Narendradeva. This also proves that Amsu- 
varman had died before that date, and we must accordingly discard 
the theory which refers the dates in AmSu-varman’s records of Iarsha 
era. 

S. Lévi has referred these dates to an era of Tibetan origin begin- 
ning in A.D. 595. But apart from the fact that no such era is known 
from Tibetan or any other source, it is equally incompatible with the 
fact that Amsu-varman was dead before a.p. 637. For the year 44 of his 
reign, which is given in one of his charters, would then correspond 
to a.p. 639.37 


33 HTB, I, 81. 
34 Watters gives this date for Hiuan Tsang’s visit to this part of India (HTW, 


II, 335). Whether he actually visited Nepal has been doubted (Ibid., 84), but it is 
reasonable to hold that he got his news about Nepal when he was travelling in that 
region. I do not know on what authority R. G. Basak holds that Hiuan Tsang 
visited Nepal in a.v. 645 (HNI, 295), ie. more than a year after the pilgrim had 
left India (Ed.). 

30 JA, XIII, 422. 


386 Le Nepal, II, 162. 
37 Presumably in view of this difficulty Lévi assumed that AmSu-varman died in 


A.v. 639-40 (IJ, 155). But this is in conflict with Hiuan Tsang’s statement, though 
it may be argued that the pilgrim got his information about Amsu-varman’s death 
when he visited Nalanda for the second time at the end of a.v. 642 (HTW, I, 


p. 335) (Ed.). y 
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Nevertheless there is a great deal of force in Lévi’s argument that 
the era might be of Tibetan origin. It was introduced at a time when 
the Tibetans are known to have exercised supremacy over Nepal, and 
it was used in spite of the currency of the old era which is actually 
found about the same time in the charters of his nominal overlord. It 
is reasonable to hold that Amsu-varman whose daughter was married 
by the Tibetan king, was upheld as the de facto suzerain, and he 
therefore deliberately used the Tibetan era. 

Lévi has pointed out that the Dalai Lama of Tibet wrote two letters 
to Lord Cornwallis in a.v. 1789 and 1792, and these were dated 
respectively in 1203 and 1206.38 The epoch of the era used by the 
Dalai Lama would thus be a.v. 586. The dates in Amsu-varman’s 
charters may be referred to this era, which probably commemorates 
the foundation of the united kingdom of Tibet by Srong-tsan, or his 
accession to the throne. AmSu-varman’s rise to power may therefore 
be dated in or shortly before a.p. 616, the date of his earliest known 
charter. Although this is very problematical, it may be regarded as 
least open to objection. Further, it is to be remembered that the 
proved existence of an era starting from a.p. 586 makes it very un- 
likely that another era was instituted in Tibet only 9 years later. Lévi 
suggests that the era known as San, and now current exclusively in 
Bengal, is the Tibetan era of a.v. 595, The fact, however, is that the 
Hejira era was, for purposes of collecting revenue, counted as a solar 
vear in Bengal under orders of Emperor Akbar, and this came to be 
known as the Fasli San now used in Bengal. There is no ground to 
suppose that the Tibetan era has left its trace anywhere else than in 
Nepal. It may be urged that the dates in Amsu-varman’s charters were 
his own regnal years and that the reckoning was continued by his 
successors. In that case, his accession to power has to be placed some 
time before a.p. 593. It has been urged against this view that: e 
Harigaon Stele inscription of Amsu-varman, dated vear 30, refers to 
some details of his coronation which therefore must have taken place 
shortly before that. This inscription mentions abhisheka-hasti, and 
abhishek-G§va (coronation elephant and horse), and it is very prob- 
able. though by no means certain, that the donations referred to in 
detail were made on the occasion of his coronation. Further, it is to 
be remembered that although seven inscriptions of Amsu-varman’s 
reign are known, none of them bears anv date prior to 30. Thus. the 
theory of the Tibetan era of 4.p. 586, though not altogether free from 
objections, seems to be the most reasonable view.39 


38 Le Nepal, II, 158. 
89 The dates are most probably to be referred to Saka era with five hundred 


omitted (cf. JAS, 1959, Vol. J, 47-49) (Ed), 
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The seven charters issued by Amsu-varman not only prove that his 
dominions were extensive and that he enjoyed high power and pres- 
tige, but also throw a great deal of light on the system of administra 
tion. Several of them describe him as ‘busy in bringing about the 
welfare of the people’ and ‘pondering day and night over the meaning 
of various Sastras’. This is, in a way, corroborated by the statement of 
Hiuan Tsang quoted above, and the religious temperament of the 
king is further proved by his numerous donations and appointment 
of committees to administer the endowed property of the temples. On 
the whole his career must be regarded as a remarkable one, as he 
rose by his own efforts from an humble origin to occupy the highest 
position in the kingdom. 


In suggesting a Tibetan origin for the era used in AmSu-varman’s 
records Lévi was undoubtedly influenced by the view that Tibet at 
this time exercised supremacy over Nepal. This rests upon the account 
of the Tibetan rulers Srong Tsan and his son Srong-tsan Gampo who 
ruled in the latter part of the sixth and the first half of the seventh 
_century a.p. According to Tibetan chronicles the former led a victori- 
ous campaign to ‘Central India’, a geographical term the exact impli- 
cation of which is obscure. This would imply that he passed through 
Nepal and consequently must have conquered it. Again, we are told 
in the same chronicles that Srong-tsan Gampo conquered Assam and 
Nepal and exercised suzerainty over half of Jambudvipa. Whatever 
we might think of this larger claim, we learn from the Chinese source. 
also that Nepal was a dependency of Tibet about a.v. 645.40 The 
Tibetan king Srong-tsan Gampo married the daughter of Amsu- 
varman, and she was instrumental in introducing Buddhism to Tibet. 
Nepal also closely co-operated with Tibetan forces in assisting the 
Chinese ambassador Wang-hiuen-tse, as will be noted later. But 
the inscriptions of Nepal do not indicate in any way its subjection 
to Tibet.41 It is not unlikely, however, that the dual government in 
Nepal, inaugurated by Amsu-varman, was an indirect effect of Tibetan 
conquest. For while the Lichchhavi king was not actually dethroned, 
the actual power of government was placed in the hands of Amsu- 
varman as the representative of the Tibetan authority. But whatever 
we might think of this, the Tibetan supremacy over Nepal was per- 
haps more nominal than real, and did not seriously interfere with its 
internal administration. 


40 This constitutes the strongest argument against the view that Nepal formed 
a part of the empire of Harsha-vardhana (Ed.). 

41 Unless, of course, the dates in the charters of Athéu-varman he referred to a 
Tibetan era. For Arnéu-varman’s data and the eras of Nepal, cf. Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 1959, pp. 47-49 (Ed,), 
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3. Dadda II of Nandipuri 


Reference has been made above (p. 240) to the Gurjara State of 
Nandipuri in the region round Broach and to its king Dadda II, who 
bore the title Prasantaraga. Two inscriptions of Dadda II's reign have 
been found in Kaira, and three at Sankheda, in Baroda. The two Kaira 
inscriptions, dated a.p. 629 and 634,42 were issued from Nandipuri. 
Dr. Buhler identifies Nandipuri with an old fort of that name, just 
outside the Jhandeswar gate to the east of Broach, Pandit Bhagwanlal 
Indraji prefers to identify it with the modern Nandod in the Rajpipla 
State. 


Ot the three inscriptions from Sankheda, one,43 dated a.p. 640, was 
issued by Ranagraha, son of Vitaraga. Some think that Ranagraha 
was the brother of Dadda II, but Dr. Bhandarkar suggests that 
Dadda II had another name Ranagraha. The other two inscriptions44 
were dated in a.p. 641. 

Three inscriptions4> assigned to Dadda II are considered as spuri- 
ous by some scholars. All wereissued by the Maharajadhiraja 
Dadda II from Bhrigukachchha, and are dated in Saka 400, 415 and 
417 (a.p. 478, 493 and 495). These dates are obviously too early for 
Dadda II. But if they are referred to the Kalachuri era like the other 
inscriptions of this king the chronological difficulty disappears. Buhler 
regarded these plates as genuine.46 

Dadda II Prasantaraga is also unanimously identified with the 
king of this name who was the grandfather of Dadda Bahusahava. 
The Nausari plate of Javabhata III states that47 Dadda If won glory 
‘protecting the lord of Valabhi, who had been defeated by the great 
lord, the illustrious Harshadeva’. Harshadeva is identical with Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, and the lord of Valabhi seems to have been 
Dhruvasena II. How Dadda II became powerful enough to defy the 
might of Harsha-vardhana it is difficult to sav. Probably his alliance 
with, or acknowledgement of the suzerainty of, Pulakesin IT explains 
his hostility and success against Harsha. It is stated that some hostile 
sdmantas made some unsuccessful attack on Dadda II. . 


4. Valabhi and the Adjacent States 


Siladitya Dharmaditya succeeded his father Dharasena II (p. 221) on 
the throne of Valabhi about the same time as Harsha. His known 


42 IA, XIII, 81, 88. 43 EI, U, 21. Bh. List. 211. 
44 EI, V, 389. 45 IA, XHI, 116. 


46 Ibid., XVIII, 19. " 47 Ibid., XIII, 79. 
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dates range between a.v. 605 and 611 and his kingdom extended at 
least up to Junagadh on the west. Hiuan Tsang#8 who visited 
Mo-la-p’o, i.e. Malava, in a.p. 640 says that sixty years before his time 
Siladitya, the uncle of Dhruvabhata, the reigning king of Valabhi, 
was the king of Mo-la-p’o, This Siladitya must be identified with 
Siladitya Dharmaditya, though Hiuan Tsang was undoubtedly wrong 
in describing him as king of Malava who flourished after a.p. 580, 
the latest known date of his father. Malava, along with Anandapura, 
was under the sway of a Kalachuri dynasty from a.p. 595 to 610.49 
Most likely Siladitya conquered Malava, Anandapura, and Broach 
from the Kalachuris shortly after a.v. 609. 


Hiuan Tsang°9 reports that Siladitya had great administrative abili- 
ties and was a man of learning and wisdom. The pilgrim gives a long 
description of his scrupulous regard for the sanctity of animal life 
as befits a devout Buddhist. “During the fifty years and more of his 
reign’, we are told, ‘the wild beasts became familiar with men, and 
the people did not injure or slay them.’ The king built a magnificent 
vihara, and put in it images of the seven Buddhas. Every year he 
convoked an assembly called moksha-mahaparishad, and made rich 
gifts to the priests of the four quarters. According to the evidence 
of inscriptions Siladitya ascended the throne after a.p. 589 and closed 
his reign before a.p. 616. Hence Hiuan Tsang is wrong in stating that 
the king ruled for fifty years. Siladitya seems to have abdicated his 
throne in favour of his younger brother Kharagraha I. Siladitya’s son 
Derabhata did not rule, though a later inscription relates that he was 
the ‘lord of the earth’.51 Derabhata had three sons, Siladitya [I, 
Kharagraha II and Dhruvasena II. 


ay 
It is stated that Kharagraha I administered the affairs of the king- 
dom in obedience to the order of his guru, who was his elder brother.52 
Kharagraha seems to have wrested Malava from the hand of the 
Kalachuri Buddharaja. An inscription of Kharagraha’s reign®3 was 
issued from the victorious camp at Ujjayini in a.v. 616. This is the 
earliest known epigraphic evidence to prove that Malava formed a 
art of the kingdom of the Maitrakas. Kharagraha I was succeeded 
y his son Dharasena III, an inscription54 of whose reign is dated 
A.D. 623. The executor of the grant was the yuvaraja and samanta 


48 HTW, Il, 242. 49 See Ch, IX. 


50 HTB, Ul, 261; HTW, Il, 242; Life, 148. 

51 El, I, 91. 

53 PAIOC, VII, 659; SE, 1934, p. 40. 

54 An. Rep. Watson Museum, 1925-26, p. 14; El, XXI, 181. 


52 IA, VI, 14. 
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Siladitya. Dharasena III was succeeded by his younger brother 
Dhruvasena II Baladitya. 

Dates of the inscriptions of Dhruvasena II’s reign range from 
A.D. 629 to 641. They prove that Dhruvasena II's kingdom extended 
from Saurashtra to Malava.55 Two of these inscriptions56 record that 
the king granted some‘ lands situated in the Malavaka-bhukti or 
Malavaka-vishaya, in Malavaka, which is undoubtedly identical with 
Malava. The villages containing the donated lands have been located 
near Ratlam and Mandasor. . 

Hiuan Tsang®’ visited Valabhi (Fa-la-pi) in a.v. 640. The country 
was 6000 /i in circuit and the reigning sovereign was Tu-lo-po-po-t’a 
(Dhruvabhata, i.e. Dhruvasena II), a nephew of Siladitya. The king 
‘was of a hasty temper and of shallow views, but he was a sincere 
believer in Buddhism’. 

As stated above (p. 261) Dhruvasena II was once defeated by Harsha- 
vardhana and forced to take refuge with the Gurjara king Dadda II. 
The details of the conflict are not known, but there is no doubt that 
Dhruvasena soon regained his kingdom. We know further from Hiuan 
Tsang’s account that he married the daughter of Harsha. Evidently 
the alliance which concluded the hostility was cemented by this 
marriage. It is hardly any wonder therefore that Dhruvasena attended 
the religious assemblies of Harsha-vardhana. It is unreasonable to 
infer from this that Valabhi was an integral part of Harsha’s empire 
or that Dhruvasena was either his feudatory or subordinate ally.58 Tis 
own inscriptions show him to be an independent king ruling over an 
extensive kingdom from a.p. 629 to 641, though like Bhaskara-varman, 
and many others, he undoubtedly thought it politic to win the good- 
will of the great emperor Ifarsha. As the latter was also his father-in- 
law, it is less excusable to interpret his submissive obedience to him 
as a sign of political vassalage. One important fact is generally over- 
looked though it has an important bearing on this question. It is the 
assumption of imperial titles by Dharasena IV, the son of Dhruvasena 
II, even in GE. 326 (a.p. 645-46) ie. before the death of Harsha. This 
is hardly compatible with the view that Valabhi formed a part of 
Harsha-vardhana’s empire right up to the very end of his reign. 

Hiuan Tsang mentions the independent kingdom of Mo-la-po0 
which was more than 2000 Ji (833 miles) north-west of Bhrigukach- 
chha. This direction is wrong in view of the information given by 
him that Mo-la-p’o (or its capital) was to the east of Mo-hi (Mahi 


55 For possession of Kaira, cf. JBBRAS (NS), I, 70; Saurashtra, [bid.. 53. 
56 EI, VIII, 190. 57 HTW, II, 246. 


58 PAIOC, XU, 524. 
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river). Su-la-ch’a59 (Saurashtra), K’i-t'a (Kaira) and Anandapura 
(Vadnagar) were the dependencies of Mo-la-p’o. The pilgrim visited 
Mo-la-po in a.p. 640, It has been noticed above that Ujjayini, which 
was the capital of Malava, was under the sway of the Maitrakas, 
and Dhruvasena II’s kingdom extended from Saurashtra to Ratlam 
and Mandasor in a.p. 640. Kaira, Vadnagar, and Kathiawar were 
obviously within his kingdom. The independent kingdom — of 
Mo-la-p'o, mentioned by Hiuan Tsang, must therefore be placed to 
the east of the ‘Ratlam State’, Hiuan Tsang tells us that the people 
of Mo-la-po were of gentle disposition and for the most part very 
intelligent, of refined speech, and with a liberal education. Mo-la-p’o 
in the south-west and Magadha in the north-east, were the two 
countries in India in which learning was prized. The pilgrim takes 
the civilization of Mo-la-p’o as a model, which he compares with 
those of Valabhi, Saurashtra, Anandapura, Khetaka, and A-t’a-li. 
Malava, the capital of which was Ujjayini, was the only country 
in western India which could claim the honour of possessing a high 
state of civilization such as is described by Hiuan Tsang. Ujjayini 
was one of the chief centres of cultural movements in India from 
the time of Buddha down to the end of Iindu rule. Kalidasa closely 
associates himself with it, and Bana,60 who was a contemporary of 
Hiuan Tsang, gives a glowing description of its culture. . 
Iliuan Tsang6! refers to another kingdom, named Wu-she-yen-na 
which was 466 miles south-east of Pi-lo-mo-lo, and which was 1,000 
miles in circuit. It was ruled by a king of the Brahmin caste. It is 
generally identified with Ujjayini, but its distance and direction from 
Pi-lo-mo-lo bring us to ancient Dasara country (Bhopal State) or 
further east of it. The pilgrim savs that the ways of the people of 
this country resembled those of the people of Surath i.e. the people 
were of a rude violent nature, and did not care for education, 'Thus 
Hiuan Tsang’s Wu-she-yen-na can hardly be taken as identical with 
Bana’s Ujjayini. It may be noted in this conncction that Hiuan Tsang’s 
description of the political condition of Malava and Gujarat in the 
third and fourth decades of the seventh century, a.p. is palpably 


inaccurate. 


59 HTW, Il, 248. Hiuan Tsang says that Su-la-ch’s (ie. Saurashtra) is 500 fi west 
of Valabhi, It is 4,000 li in circuit. ‘It had the Mo-hi 1iver on its east side; the 
inhabitants were rich and flourishing; it was subject to Malava.’ “The people were 
of rude violent nature, did not care for education... As the country was on the 
highway to the sea all its inhabitants utilised the sea and were traders by pro- 
fession. Near the capital was the Yuhshan-to hill (Ujjayanta).’ 

60 Ridding, Kddambari, 211-12. 

61 HTW, II, 250; 248; JBORS, XIX, 407. 
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VI. ASSEMBLIES 


Harsha convoked a vast religious Assembly at Kanauj and arranged 
for discourses on Mahayana Buddhism by its exponent Hiuan Tsang. 
Invitations were issued to ‘all the disciples of the various religious 
sects or schools, the Sramanas, Brahmins and heretics of the five 
Indias. From his camp at Kajangala, Harsha proceeded along the bank 
of the Ganga in a huge procession of ‘several hundreds of thousand 
people’, till he reached Kanauj in 90 days, and saw there assembled 
in advance 18 other kings, besides the kings of Assam and Valabhi, 
with their retinues, 3,000 Buddhist monks, 3,000 Brahmins and 
Nirgranthas and about 1,000 Buddhist scholars with a following of 
20,000 elephants and 380.000 ships.62 TIfarsha as god Sakra, and 
Kumara (Bhaskara-varman) as god Brahma, took in procession to the 
Assembly the statue of Buddha on aw elephant followed bv more 
than 300 elephants carrying the distinguished guests—-the Chinese 
pilgrim, the kings, ministers, and chief priests of different countries. 
The conference continued for 18 days under Hiuan Tsang as its 
president. 

Next, Harsha found that it was time for him to hold the quinquen- 
nial Assembly (the sixth of his reign) for distribution of royal charities 
at Prayaga, the holy place of confluence of the two rivers Ganga 
and Yamuna (Jamuna). The king came to Pravaga attended by 
eighteen kings and found there already assembled about 500,000 
people. Invitation was issued ‘through the five Indias to the Sramaunas, 
heretics, Nirgranthas, the poor, the orphans, and the solitary (bereav- 
ed) to come to the arena of charity and receive the royal gifts’. The 
accumulated gifts included gold, silver, pearls, silks and cotton, 
besides gold and silver-coins kept in hundreds of store-houses, One 
hundred long buildings were erected for accommodating the visitors, 
besides the imperial camp and the Assam and Valabhi camps. Images 
of the Buddha, Adityadeva (Sun), and Isvaradeva (Siva) were installed 
on successive days, for purposes of the Offerings. Ten thousand 
selected Buddhists were given each 100 pieces of gold, pearl, one 
cotton garment, besides drinks and meats, flowers and perfumes. 
Twenty days were taken to distribute gifts among Brahmins. In the 
end, ‘the actumulation of five years was exhausted. The king freely 
gave away his own gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, ear- 
rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel; and bright head-jewel, and 


62 Life, 172. (The reference given by the author shows that Kunrara, king of 
Assam, visited Harsha with 20,000 elephants and 30,000 ships when the latter was 
at Kajaigala near Rajmaha! and then after a long interval they proceeded to Kanauj 
where they arrived after 90 days. There is: nothing to indicate that the 20,000 cle- 
phants and 80!000 ships were taken by the king of Assam to Kanauj—Ed.) 
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then begged from his sister an ordinary second-hand garment.’ What 
remained were only ‘the horses, elephants, and military accoutre- 
ments to maintain law and order in the country. This record of 
Harshas charity remains unbeaten in history: Besides these special 
Assemblies, Harsha used to convene annually an Assembly of 
Buddhists for purposes of discussion.83 


VW. ADMINISTRATION 


The first few years of Harsha’s reign were spent on campaigns and 
conquests by which his empire was being established and consolidat- 
ed over a- large part of Northern India. According to Hiuan Tsang, 
Harsha waged incessant warfare for six years and then was able ‘to 
reign in peace for 30 years’. In about 643, the king told the Chinese 
pilgrim that ‘he had been lord of India for thirty years and more’.64 
This would mean that all his campaigns were over by about a.v. 612 
including those with Valabhi and Pulakesin. There is, however, a 
view that the war with Pulakesin took place much later, probably 
shortly before a.p. 643, the date of the Aihole inscription which men- 
tions it (see Appendix). Harsha’s conquest of Sasanka’s kingdom also 
took place after a.p. 619 while his conquest of Ganjam is dated a.p. 
643. Thus Hiuan Tsang’s statement that Harsha’s conquests were 
over in six years by a.p. 612 and that he enjoyed peace for 
thirty years is to be understood as referring to the internal condi- 
tions of his kingdom and not to his later distant conquests. The peace 
that Harsha was able to give to the country so long was no doubt 
the result of his efficient administration. Unfortunately, very few 
details are known about it. It is apparent that the king himself took 
a large part in administration. The empire itself was won by his 
incessant activities and no one was more acquainted with all its 
different and distant parts. He was constantly moving through it, on 
hunting excursions, military expeditions, administrative tours, cere- 
monial progress, or religious pigrimages He went to distant 
Kashmir to offer worship to a tooth-relic of the Buddha which he 
found concealed underground and then had it unearthed, and carried 
off by force, to enshrine it in a vihara in Kanauj.65 He held his camps 
at many places, and issued his two grants from his camps at Vardha- . 
manakoti and Kapitthika (Sankasya). The Chinese pilgrim tells us 
how at the time when he first saw Harsha at Kajanga a, the emperor 
was visiting different parts of his empire’.66 Here ‘he held his court 
in his progress to East India’ 87 He came to that place from Kongoda 


63 HTW, I, 344. 64 Life, 183. 
65 Ibid., 181. ‘ 66 HTB, I, 215. 


67 Ibid., II, 183. 
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(Ganjam),88 after spending some time in Orissa.69 Bana describes 
his camp at Manitara along the Ajiravati river. It was surrounded 
by ‘many camps of the renowned subject-kings’.. As remarked by 
Hiuan Tsang, ‘the king made visits of inspection throughout his 
dominions, not residing long at any place, but having temporary 
buildings erected for his residence at each place of sojourmn’.”0 His 
travels in the far north probably made him acquainted with ‘the 
martial fame and exploits of the Chinese emperor’.71 

The Emperor, when at headquarters, also worked very hard, as 
stated by Hiuan Tsang: “He forgot sleep and food in his devotion to 
good works... and the day was too short for him.’72 

Next to the sovereign ranked the chief officers of the state, who 
probably constituted a Mantri-Parishad or Council. During the reign 
of Rajya-vardhana, Bhandi, his cousin, seems to have been the chief 
minister, for, on his death, Bhandi (Po-ni) called a meeting of the 
Council of Ministers to determine the succession. At the meeting, 
Bhandi said: ‘I propose that he (Harsha) assume the royal authority ; 
let each one give his opinion on this matter, whatever he thinks.’7$ 
It shows that the Council of Ministers wielded real power in the 
State, and the election of the king was in their hands. The Emperor 
appointed to the provinces governors, called Lokapdalas by Bana.74 
They were posted at chosen centres in different quarters. 

The administrative divisions are thus mentioned in Harsha’s in- 
scriptions in the descending scale: 

(1) Bhukti (province) such as Sravasti or Ahichchhatra Bhukti; 
(2) Vishaya (district), e.g. Kundadhani or Angadiya; (3) Pathaka (sub- 
division of a district), and (4) Grama (village), e.g. Somakundaka- 
grama. 

Among the chief officers of the State under Harsha are mentioned 
the following: 

(1) Bhandi; (2) Avanti whom Bana mentions as Harsha’s ‘Supreme 
minister of war and peace’; (3) Simhanada, Harshas senapati; 
(4) Kuntala, the commandant of the cavalry; (5) Skanda-gupta, the 
commandant of the elephant force; (6) Sd:nanta Maharaja Isvaragupta, 
keeper of records, mentioned in the Madhuban Plate; (7) Bhana or 
Bhanu (Bhandi?) mentioned in the Banskhera Plate. 

The Emperor’s decrees were issued to officers of different ranks and 
grades, such as ‘the mahasimantas, maharajas, daussédha-sadhanikas, 


69 Ibid., 159. 


0 ray “ 344. 71 Ibid. 351. 
72, Ibid.. 844. 73 HTB, I, 211. 
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pramdtaras, rajasthaniyas, kumdramatyas, uparikas, vishayapatis, and 
regular and irregular soldiers (bhatachata) .75 

Hiuan Tsang says that these ministers and officers of State were 
paid their salaries not in cash but in kind, in grants of Jand, cities 
being assigned to them for their maintenance, The Emperor get apart 
a fourth of the crown lands ‘for the endowment of great public ser- 
vants,, and another fourth for the ‘expeuses of government and State 
worship’. We are further told that ‘those who are employed in the 
government service are paid according to their work’.76 When the 
public works require it, labour is exacted, but paid fer. The people 
were not subjected to forced labour.77 While payment in kind was 
the rule for the Civil Service, the soldicrs were probably paid in 
cash.78 Harsha’s army was made up of the four traditional elements : 
(1) Infantry; (2) Cavalry; (3) Elephants; and (4) Chariots. 

The following account of Hiuan Tsang throws interesting light on 
the composition of the army, and the equipment of war. 


‘The National Guard (i. warriors) are heroes of choice valour, and, 
as the profession is hereditary, they become adepts in military 
tactics. In peace they guard the sovereign’s residence, and in war 
they become the intrepid vanguard. 

‘The army is composed of Foot, Horse, Chariot, and Elephant 
soldiers. The war-clephant is covered with coat-of-mail, and his 
tusks are provided with sharp barbs. On him rides the Commander- 
in-chief, who has a soldier on each side to manage the elephant. 
The chariot in which an officer sits is drawn by four horses, whilst 
infantry guard “it on both sides, The infantry go lightly into action 
and are choice men of valour; they bear a large shicld and carry 
a long spear; some are armed ‘with a sword or sabre and dash to 
the front of the advancing line of battle. They are perfect experts 
with all the implements of war such as spear, shield, bow and 
arrow, sword, sabre, etc. (battle-axes, lances, halberds, long jave- 
lins and various kinds of slings) having been drilled in them for 
generations. 9 


The country was not entirely free from brigands who rendered 
travelling not very secure at places. Hiuan Tsang, crossing the Chan- 


drabhaga (Chenab), had to pass through a palasa wood where a band 


75 For the various administrative offices, cf. Ch. XXVII. 
76 HTW, I, 176. 


77 HTB, I, 87. 
78 Cf., Ibid., where it & said that soldiers ‘are promised certain payments’ 


whereas governors, ministers, etc. have each a portion of land. ,, 
79 Ibid., 83; HTW, I, 171, 
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of about 50 robbers fell upon him, but he was saved by a Brahmin 
peasant blowing a conch which brought together about 80 villagers 
with arms.50 Again, as he was sailing down the Ganga on board a 
vessel with 80 fellow-passengers, ten pirate-boats, taking his ship in 
tow, brought it to the bank. The pirates then seized upon Hiuan 
Tsang as the best human sacrifice to offer to their deity, Durga, when 
a storm broke out and frightened the brigands who took it to be the 
wrath of the gods and so set him free and became his disciples.81 Har- 
sha provided for a military escort to conduct the Chinese vilgrim safely 
across the Panjab aud its borders. In those days, ‘the country between 
Simhapura (Ketis) and Taxila was frequented by robbers’, and the 
pilgrim and his party were i: constant fear of being despoiled on the 
way.82 The comparative insecurity of the times is also hinted at hy 
Bana, who tells us of villagers who, ‘despondent at the plunder of 
their ripe grain and bemoaning their estates, censured the sovercign, 
as he passed along, at the risk of their lives, saying, “where's the 
king? what right has he to be king?’83 and also of complaints against 
the tax-collectors (bhogapati) and policemen (chata) 84 


These stray cases of lawlessness did not, however, affect the gene- 
ral security prevailing in the country, Hiuan Tsang himself admits 
that ‘as the government is honestly adininistered, and the people live 
together on good terms, the criminal class is small’. He further says 
that the Indians ‘are of pure moral principles’ and will not take any 
thing wrongfully but will vield more than fairness required’. 


HWinan Tsang characterizes the administration as ‘generous in the 
sense that it did not make any Jarge demands upon the liberties and 
the pockets of the people. He reports : 


‘Official requirements are few. Families are not registered and in- 
dividuals are not subject to forced labour contributions. Taxation 
being very light, and forced service being sparingly used, every one 
keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony.’ 


The enlightened character of the administration is shown by the 
creation of a Department of Records and Archives. Both good and 
bad were faithfully recorded ‘in the official annals and state-papers. 
while ‘instances of public calamity and good fortune are set forth 
in detail’.85 One of Harsha’s inscriptions§6 and Bana’? mention the 


80 Life, 73. 81 Ibid., 87. 
82, Ibid., 191. 83 HC, 238 (Tr.. 209). 
84 Ibid., 280. 85 HTW, I, 154. 
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officers called mahakshapatalika (notary-in-chief), akshapatalika (the 
village notary), and the karanika (clerk). 


Taxation was light. The main source of revenue was the crown 
lands, the tax on which amounted to a sixth of the crop according to 
the traditional standard.88 Revenue was also derived from trade; 
light duties were levied at ferries and barrier stations.89 The Madhu- 
ban Plate shows that the king’s dues from a village comprised the 
tulya-meya (probably taxes depending on the weight and measures of 
the things sold), and bhdga-bhoga-kara-hiranydadi, i.e. the share of 
the produce, payments in cash, and other kinds of income. 


While taxation was light the expenditure on mere administration 
was also very light, so as to leave the bulk of the revenue of the State 
for promoting public welfare. As stated by Hiuan Tsang, ‘Of the royal 
land (the main sources of the sovereign’s income) there is a fourfold 
division. One part is for the expenses of government and state-wor- 
ship, one for the endowment of great public servants, one to reward 
high intellectual eminence, and one for gifts to various sects, 90 


VIII CAPITAL AND PALACE 


Bana describes the capital city Sthanvisvara which was always re- 
sounding with shouts of triumph, booming of drums, songs of 
troubadours and minstrels, and bustle of business. Its principal street 
was ‘the Bazaar street’. The Palace was surrounded by a white-washed 
wall, had mosaic floors of red Jead, had four courts which on festive 
occasions appeared like ‘seas of elephants and horses’, was decorated 
with paintings and clay models of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, coco- 
nuts, plantains, and betel trees. ‘Its crocodile-mouthed conduits 
(dhadrayantra) gonveying scented water filled its pleasure-ponds.’ In 
the grounds of the Palace were seen lions in their cages, varieties of 
apes and orang-outangs (vana-mdnushah), musk decr scouting the 
garden, parrots, sdrikas, and other rare birds in gold-painted bamboo 
cages, partridges in cages of coral. Harsha bathed in gold and silver 
vessels. He used golden footstools, water-pots, cups, spittoons and 
baths, even while on tour. He wore ‘snow-white lower garments ra- 
diant with silk-threads, a bejewelled girdle, and a thin upper garment 
spangled with worked stars, with necklace of pearls and other orna- 
ments. He had women attendants. Valahika and Padmavati were 
the shampooing attendants of his father, and Harini, Lilavati, Dhava- 
Jakshi, Avantika, and others were his nurses. 


88 HTW, I, 176; cf. Manu, VI, 130-31, 308. 


89 HTW, I, 176. 90 Ibid, 
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The palace had its own staff which included numbers of door- 
keepers, porters, chowrie-bearers, chamberlains, chefs, bodyguards, 
physicians, Purohita, Pandits, court-poets like Bana and Haridatta and 
the King’s Advisers. The same pomp marked his camps for his tours. 
The gate was dark with crowds of elephants. Close by were the horses 
leaping up so as to make the place appear ‘all in waves’. Troops of 
camels made their place appear tawny. 


IX RELIGION AND LEARNING 


We owe to Hiuan Tsang a first-hand account of India’s civilization 
in the time of Harsha. The very visit of Chinese pilgrims like Fa-hien, 
Hiuan Tsang and I-tsing to India as seekers after her saving know- 
ledge shows the pre-eminent and proud position India had attained 
in the realm of thought. They were out to drink in India’s wisdom 
at its very sources, by visiting its chief seats of leaning and contacting 
its teachers who were the exponents and repositories of that learning. 
India in that age was known to foreigners as ‘the country of the 
Brahmins’ who were ‘the purest and in most esteem among its various 
castes and clans’.91 Sanskrit was the language of the cultured classes 
and was used in the writings of the most famous Buddhist teachers. 
The best Sanskrit was then spoken in mid-India which was practical- 
ly Harsha’s Empire. The vigour and vitality of Brahmanical religion 
were represented in the number of its sects and schools, Bana des- 
cribes them as ‘followers of Krishna, of Kapila, Kanada, the Nydya 
and the Upanishads, the Lokayatikas, and so forth’. Bana also mentions 
PaéraSara mendicants, Jaina monks, and Saiva devotees; ascetic sects 
like the Karpatin (ragged ascetic), Kashtha-muni (hermit on a pillar), 
Dagdhamunda, Pandurin, or Pindapatin. There were also worshippers 
of Siva and Sakti like the Kdpalika and devotees of Durga.92 Hiuan 
Tsang also refers to the Bhiitas who cover themselves with cinders, 
the Nirgranthas who go without clothing, the Kapalikas who wear 
chaplets of bones round their heads and necks and live in the holes 
and crevices of rocks, and the Jatilas with matted hair, the Sdan- 
khyas and the Vaiseshikas. 


The religious and cultural conditions of the country are very well 
reflected and represented in the Vindhyan hermitage of the sage 
Divakaramitra, which was one of the most advanced centres of 
learning in those days and attracted students of various subjects. A 
good description of this noted seat of learning, located in the soli- 
tude of the hills, and amid sylvan surroundings, away from the dis- 


91 Ibid., 140. 92 Life, 86, 159. 
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tractions of social life, is given by Bana. At the Asrama, they were 
all busy ‘pondering, urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them. 
giving etymologies, disputing, studying and explaining’. They repre. 
sented the different sects of Jainas, the Arhats (Digambara?) and 
Suctapatas (Scetambaras); different classes of Brahmanical ascetics 
such as Pénduribhikshus (naked ascetics), the- Maskarins (parivra-« 
jaka), the Varnins (brahmacharins), the Bhagavatas and Paichara- 
trikas (Vaishnava ascetics), the Saivas and Kesalufichhakas (ascetics 
who pulled out their hair); atheists like the Lokayatikas (Charvakas), 
philosophers like the Kapilas, Kanadas, Aupanishadas (Vedantins), 
and Aisvarakdranikas (Naiydyikas); experts in law (Dharmasastra), 
linguistics (s@bda), and the Puranas; experts in rituals (saptatantavah)~ 
and even experts in the material sciences, the metallurgists (Karan- 
dhamins), Buddhist learning was also represented in this Brahma- 
nical school. There were students of the Sdkya-Sdsanas (Buddhist 
law), followers of Three Refuges (Trisarana) who performed the 
ritual of the chaitya (chaitya-karma), and those who specialized in 
Vasubandhu’s Kosa and Bedhisattva-Jatakas.93 


Most of these students were ascetics. As stated by Hiuan Tsang: 


‘Though their family be in affluent circumstances, such men make 
up their minds to be like vagrants and get their food by begging 
as thev go about. With them, there is honour in knowing truth, 
and there is no disgrace in being destitute. The rulers treating 
them with ceremony and respect cannot make them come to 
court.’ 


Hiuan Tsang further tells us that these ascetics were not anti- 
social recluses but were anxious to render social service as teachers. 
‘Forgetting fatigue, they expatiate in the arts and sciences.’ They 
travelled long distances in search of more advanced teachers. Thus 
these travelling scholars were the real educators of thought in those 
davs,94 

Though Brahmanism |.ad been the predominant religion of India, 
especially after the impetus given to it by the Gupta Emperors, 
Buddhism was also quite flourishing. It was represented by as many 
as 18 different sects, besides its main divisions into Mahayana and 
Ifinayana. Between these various schools there were about 5,000 
monasteries seen by the Chinese pilgrim in India in working order 
as so many Buddhist colleges where Buddhist monks were in actual 
residence, of whom the total number all over India, including Cey- 


93 HC, Tr. 236. 94 HTW. I, 161. 
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Jon, works out fo be something like 2,12,130 on the basis of Hiuan 
Tsang's totals for different sects and monasteries in different centres. 


X. UNIVERSITY OF NALANDAQ5 


The largest monastery of the times was what is called in the ins- 
criptions Sri-Ndlanda-Mahavihara, the central Vihara or University 
of Nalanda, with which were linked up the smaller residential col- 
leges or viharas located in the same University town. As Nalanda was 
a seat of Brahmanical learning as well as Buddhist, it is called in 
some of the inscriptions a Mahdgrahara. In the time of Harsha and 
of Hiuan Tsang’s visit, the University seems to have been in its most 
flourishing condition. The Chinese pilgrim was himself a resident 
student of the University for about two years,96 and has written 
about it from his direct and intimate knowledge of its working. He 
states that the number of its students always ‘came up to 10,000, who 
were taught by more than 1,500 teachers’. The resident students in- 
cluded foreign scholars from different countries such as Korea, Japan, 
Mongolia, Tukhara, Tibet, China and Ceylon. They came to Nalanda 
for higher study and research. Thus Nalanda was a University for 
post-graduate studies. It was a unique institution in its large number 
of students seeking not elementary or intermediate but post-graduate, 
advanced learning. 

The enthusiasm of the foreign scholars for India’s knowledge and 
wisdom made theni face undaunted the enormous risks of the over- 
Jand journey to India. Hiuan Tsang himself states that ‘alone he had 
crossed trackless wastes, and bravely climbed mountains high beyond 
conjecture, even chilled by icy windsand cold with eternal snow’. 

This vast University population was accommodated in its many 
buildings which, as stated by Hiuan Tsang, were the gifts of kings. 
He saw at least seven monasteries and eight halls. The monasteries 
were of several storeys whose ‘upper rooms tower above the clouds’. 
The University was maintained by the gift of villages with their 
revenues remitted in its favour. According to Hiuan Tsang the king 
of the country, probably Harsha, alone made a gift to the University 
of 100 villages. He alsa. made a further gift to the University of a 
vihéra or temple of brass or bronze about a hundred feet in height. 


The resident students of the University were provided with free 
food, clothing, bedding and medicine, besides of course free tuition. 


95 For Hiuan Tsang’s Account cf. Life, 112 ff; HTB, U1, 167 ff; HTW II, 164. For 
a detailed account of the University, cf, The University of Ndlandd by H. D. San- 
kalia (Madras, 1934); JM, XII, 1471. 
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The University’s food supply of rice, milk and butter came from the 
villages belonging to it. According to Hiuan Tsang, the University’s 
daily supply of food amounted to ‘several hundred piculs of ordinary 
rice and several hundred catties in weight of butter and milk’. One 
picul is taken to be equivalent to 133 lbs = 66 1/2 srs—say, roughly, 

% md. One catiy=160 lbs=80 srs—roughly 2 mds.97 If ‘several 
hundred’ is taken to be even 300, then the daily supply of rice for 
the University would amount to about 450 mds, and of butter and 
milk to about 600 mds. 

The fame of Nalanda as a seat of learning was due to that of its 
teachers. The Head of the University in the time of Hiuan Tsang and 
Harsha was the Brahmana scholar, Silabhadra, who was a prince of 
Samatata, but renounced his kingdom and became a yogi. He was 
the highest authority in the theory and practice of yoga, which Hiuan 
Tsang came all the way from China to Nalanda to learn at his feet. 
Silabhadra was associated in his work with several other distinguished 
teachers among whom Hiuan Tsang singles out Dharmapala, the pre- 
vious President of Nalanda, Gunamati, Sthiramati,98 Prabhamitra, 
Jinamitra and Jfianachandra. Dharmapala was a native of Kanchi, 
taught at Nalanda for seven years, and went to Suvarnadvipa in his 
old age. 

The teachers of the University delivered between them every day 
as many as 100 lectures or discourses, ‘and the students attend those 
discourses without any fail, even for a minute’. These 100 lectures 
must have been delivered on 100 different subjects studied by 100 
different classes at the University. 

The method of study prescribed was appropriate for higher learn- 
ing and research. It was the method of discussion and interrogation 
which roused the keenest interest in the students. It was not a dull 
process and their interest and enthusiasm did not flag. As noted by 
Hiuan Tsang, ‘learning and discussing they found the day too short; 
day and night they admonished each other; juniors and_ seniors 
mutually helped to perfection’. 

These discussions were carried on by Seminar classes where they 
were rendered very effective by the proportion of the number of 
teachers to taught, viz 1:6. It gave a scope to the individual treat- 
ment of a pupil by his teacher and to intimate personal touch he- 
tween them, as against the system of mass-instruction imparted by 


97 Life, 113 n. 1, 2. According to Sir Francis Younghusband 1,000 catties were 
equivalent to 1,380 pounds and thus one catty was less than 1% lbs (The Heart 
of a Continent, p. 18). 

98 Watters thinks that the reference is to Sthilamati who was a contemporary of 
Dharmapala, while Sthiramati must have lived before a.v. 400 (HTW, JI, 169). 
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the individual teacher to a large number of students herded together 
in that arbitrary and artificial abstraction called a class, formed by 
treating as equals those whom Nature has made unequal. 

The students of the time covered a wide field of knowledge, Brah- 
manical and Buddhist, sacred and secular, philosophical and practical, 
science and arts. Besides Mahayana, Nalanda offered instruction in 
the works belonging to the eighteen sects, and not only so, but even 
in ‘ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya 
(Logic), Sabdavidya (Philology), the Chikitsdvidya (Medicine), the 
works on magic or Atharvaveda, and the Sarnkhya’ Hiuan Tsang 
‘penetrated, and examined completely, all the collection (of Buddhist 
books), and also studied the sacred books of Brahmanas during five 

ears .99 ~ 

, This wide diversity of studies professed by students belonging 
to different communities and countries, sects, and creeds, did not at 
all affect the harmony of University life, which was characterized 
by a catholic and cosmopolitan outlook. Hiuan Tsang has recorded 
that, during seven centuries of its history, there did not occur a 
single case of ‘a guilty rebellion’ against the Institution. 


XI, HARSHAS LEARNING AND RELIGION 


According to I-tsing, Harsha ‘versified the story of the Bodhisat- 
tva Jimitavahana and had the play called Ndgananda set to music 
and performed by a band accompanied by dancing and acting’,100 
Two other dramas are also ascribed to him, viz Ratndvali and 
Priyadarsiké which contain internal evidence of his authorship. 
Harsha was at once a poet and a patron of poets like Bana, Mayira, 
the author of Stiryasataka, and Divakara, as mentioned in Samga- 
dhara’s Paddhati. He is also recognized in later literature, and is 
classed with other royal poets like Mufija and Bhoja by Soddhala in 
his Udayasundari-katha, which describes him as gir-harsha (one 
whose joy lay in composition) and as one who honoured Bana by 
gift of 100 crores of gold-pieces. Jayadeva, in his Prasannaraghava, 
mentions him along with poets like Bhasa and Kalidasa, Bana and 
Chora (Bilhana), to whom the Subhdashita-ratna-bhandara adds 
Magha, Mayira, Bharavi, Bhavabhiti, Bhojaraja, Dandin and 
Subandhu. 

Some later works doubt Harsha’s authorship of the works attributed 


99 Life, 125 As Hiuan Tsang did not altogether reside more than two years at 
Nalanda (Life, 154; HTW, II, 335) the period of five years obviously includes the 
time he spent in learning these subjects in other places, 

100 IRT, 163. 
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to him: e.g. Kavyaprakésa of Mammata (eleventh century a.p.) hints 
at Harsha’s donation to Dhavaka (in some MSS. Bana) for composing 
a work for him. But the doubt is too late to be true. 

As we have seen, Iarsha’s religion was Saivism to which he ad- 
hered for long. The Banskhera and Madhuban inscriptions of a.v. 628 
and 631 still describe him as parama-mdahesvara. His capital “had 
temples of Chandi and Mahakala. He offered worship to god Nila- 
lohita (Rudra-Siva) before embarking on his campaigns. It was Hiuan 
Tsang who apparently first converted him to Mahayana Buddhism 
about a.p. 643. Even as a Buddhist he had considerable catholicity 
in patronizing other religions, as seen in the account of his Assemblies. 


XII. PUBLIC WORKS 


Hiuan Tsang makes a remarkable reference to IIarsha’s measures 
for public welfare. ‘In all the highways of the towns and villages 
throughout India he erected hospices (punyasalas), provided with 
food and drink, and stationed there physicians with medicines for 
travellers and poor persons round about, to be given without any 
stint.101 Here Harsha perhaps even beat Asoka whose rest-houses 
are not known to have offered to travellers free food and medical aid. 

Bana thus sums up and pays an eloquent tribute in his inimitable 
words to the contributions made by Harsha to the moral and material 
progress of the country: 


‘Beneath his rule the Golden Age seemed to bud forth in close 
packed lines of sacrificial posts, the evil time to flee in the 
smoke of sacrifices meandering over the sky, heaven ‘to 
clescend in stuccoed shrines, Dharma to blossom in white pennons 
waving over temple minarets, the villages to bring forth a pro- 
geny of beautiful arbours erected on their outskirls for meetings, 
alms houses, inns, and women’s marquces, 102 


The moral and material progress of the countrv achieved under 
Harsha was best seen at his capital at Kanauj which then supplanted 
Pataliputra as the premier city of Northern India, with its extension 
of four miles, its strong defences, its lofty structures, beautiful gar- 
dens and tanks, its museum of varieties collected from strange lands; 
inhabitants wearing glossy silk, their deyotion to learning and arts, 
their clear and suggestive discourses, and the number of well-to-do 
classes and families of great wealth, as described by Tfiuan Tsang.103 


101 HTB, I, 218, 
102 HC, Tr., 102. 
108 HTW, I, 340. 
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Hiuan Tsang also saw at Kynauj 100 Buddhist monasteries as against 
only two seen by Fa-hien about two centuries earlier, 


APPENDIX 


CHRONOLOGY OF HARSIIA’S REIGN 


The year 1 of Harsha era is a.v. 606. According to Hiuan Tsang 
Harsha was engaged on his campaign and conquests for 6 years, i.e. 
up to a.p. 612. His contest with Pulakesin II would thus also be over 
by a.v. 612, and this seems to be confirmed by the Haidarabad Grant, 
dated in that year, which mentions the new title Paramesvara won by 
the latter by defeating ‘the Lord of the whole of Uttardpatha’. But 
many scholars do not accept this view and place this campaign 
against Pulakesin at a much later date.104 

According to Hiuan Tsang, Harsha was able ‘to reign in peace for 
30 years without raising a weapon. 105 From the Life we learn that 
in about a.p. 643 Harsha told the Chinese pilgrim that ‘he had been 
Lord of India for 30 years and more’,106 and further that the quin- 
quennial Assembly held in the spring of a.v. 643 was the sixth held 
in his region.107 Thus the first of these Assemblies was held some time 
after a.p. 612 when all his conquests were completed and followed 
by an interval during which the normal peace time conditions could 
be restored. The peace was unbroken for thirty years from a.p. 612 
to 642. In a.v. 643, he was out on his expedition to Kohgoda (Ganjam) 
when the path of his eastern advance was open after the passing 
away of Sasdnka, as narrated above. Sasanka was not alive in a.p. 637 
when Hiuan Tsang visited Magadha. Thus the starting-point of the 
chronology with which we are concerned is the year of Harsha’s 
accession to sovereignty in a.p. 606. The year a.v. 605-6 witnesed 
four events: (1) Rajya’s expedition against the Htmas as Crown 
Prince; (2) Prabhakara’s death; (8) Rajya’s accession to the throne; 
and (4) his assassination on his way to Kanauj. When Rajya was 
deputed to march against the Hinas in a.p. 605, he showed a ‘faint 
growth’ of beard, as Bana says. If he is taken to be 20 then, he was 
born in a.p. 585. According to Bana, he was older by six years than 
his sister Rajyasri who was thus born in a.p. 591. Harsha was also 
older than his sister, but only by about two years, for when his sister 
was born, he was able ‘to manage five or six paces with the support 


104 For a full discussion of the subject, cf> THK, 124 ff. 
105 HTW, Il, 343. 

106 Life, 183. 

107 Life, 184, 
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of his nurse’s fingers’, and ‘tiny teeth were beginning to adorn his 
mouth’, as Bana tells us. Thus Harsha was born about a.p. 588 and 
became a king at 18, the age of majority in Hindu Law. Harsha 
ruled up to a.v. 648. According to the Life (p. 156) he died ‘towards 
the end of Yung Hui period’ which ended in a.p. 655 according to 
Takakusu.!08 But Watters!09 points out that, according to Chinese 
History, the Chinese envoy to India found a usurper on the throne 
of Harsha in a.v. 648 when Harsha must. have dicd. Again Hiuan 
Tsang submitted the account of his Indian travel to Tai Sung in 
A.D. 648, probably after the passing away of Harsha. 


108 IRT, 163. 
109 HTW, I, 347. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


CIVILIZATION OF THE GUPTA AGE 





I. IMPERIAL PEACE AND HINDU CULTURE 


THE ADVENT OF THE GupTas on the stage of Indian history ushered 
in an epoch characterized by great intellectual and material progress, 
which shone particularly brilliantly on the background of the imme- 
diately preceding eriod. The Gupta Empire can be said to have 
been essentially Indian—or Hindu—in character. It was heralded by 
the Vedic chants sung by Brahmanic priests at the asvamedha sacri- 
fice performed by Samudra-gupta after a considerable lapse of time. 
_ The Imperial Guptas created conditions which freed the people from 
fear, and guaranteed them considerable economic and social security. 
This fact naturally resulted in a remarkable outburst of the creative 
activity of Hindu genius. In the realms of art and literature, in poli- 
tical and economic enterprises, in religious and philosophical specula- * 
tions, in short, in almost every sphere of life, we get, in this period, 
the best and the highest of which the ancient Indians were capable. 
It was an age of unique and most typically Indian achievements in 
the realms of thought and deed, and amply deserves to be called the 
Golden Age of Indian History. 

The conception of ‘empire’ cannot be said to have been a new one 
in Indian political thought, but a special significance attached to the 
Gupta Empire in as much as it practically gave the death-blow to the 
republican form of government which had been a distinguished fea- 
ture of Indian polity for more than a thousand years. Invasions from 
without and growth of empires within the country were mainly 
responsible for the downfall of the republics, and we find that, under 
the Guptas, most of them came to be gradually absorbed into the 
arger governmental scheme of the Gupta Empire (p. 23).} 

The great virtue of the Gupta Empire lay in its uniiying effect. An 
emperor, an army and a bureaucracy controlled from the centre were 
the chief bonds of the imperial unity, and the external pomp and 
glory of the emperor, the symbol of this unity, were displayed, in all 
imperial dominions, through the members of the royal family who 
held viceregal positions there, Another significant result of such cen- 


1 For a different view on this point, cf. pp. 105-6 above. 
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tral political and military organization was that, under the Imperial 
Guptas, the country was made free from the danger of foreign inva. 
sions. But by far the greatest achievement of the Gupta Empire was 
the propagation and active promotion of Indian art and thought, which 
the Gupta emperors had made possible, even in the remotest parts of 
the country, perhaps through the agency of the agraharas or religious 
endowments. 


II. GREATER INDIA 


But though India had become almost free from foreign invasions, 
she was not altogether cut off from the outside world. As a ‘matter of 
fact, intercourse both with the West and the East became closer and 
more frequent than ever before. But it was of a peaceful nature. 
Fricndly political contacts were actively promoted between the Gupta 
sovereigns and foreign rulers, an interesting example of which is tur- 
nished by the case of Meghavama, king of Ceylon (p. 27). These 
friendly relations seem to have continued even between Chandra- 
gupta II and Kumara-gupta I on the one hand and their Ceylonese 
contemporaries, Buddhadasa, Upatissa I, and Mahanama on_ the 
other.2 There is also sufficient evidence to show that Indian ambassa- 
dors were sent to foreign countries during the Gupta regime.3 The 
emperors Constantine and Julian are reported to have received, at 
their courts, ambassadors from India in a.p. 336 and a.p. 361 respec- 
tively. From the records of the Sung dynasty we know that an Indian 
ambassador reached China in a.p. 428. Another ambassador from 
Western India is said to have attended the court of the Chinese 
Emperor, Hio-wen-ti, in a.p. 477. Twenty-five years later we hear of 
an ambassador, by name Chu-lot, who was sent to China by one Kiu-to 
(probably, Gupta). 

The contact between India and outside world had indeed begun 
to develop already in the pre-Gupta period. That epoch saw this inter- 
course in two main directions. Certain foreign races, like the Sakas, 
invaded India, temporarily ruled over a part of the country, and were 
ultimately absorbed into the Indian community. They came as for- 
eigners but remained as Indians. Of more far-reaching significance, 
however, were the cultural and commercial contacts, which led to the 
birth of Greater India. The pre-Gupta period was characterized by 
the gradual spread of Indian cultural activities, particularly in the 
fields of art, letters and religion, outside India. The vanguards of this 
movement were the bands of Buddhist and Brahmanical missionaries, 


2 Geiger, Ciilavathsa,, PTS, No. 20, Intr., p. xi. 
3 NPP, 49 (1-4), pp. 271-72. 
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who were inspired by the noble ideal of carrying the message of 
Indian spiritual culture to distant lands beyond the mountains and 
across the .seas. Their forward march towards Tibet, Central Asia, 
China, and Japan to the north and Indo-china and Malay Archipelago 
to the east and south was but a silent drift of an enormous religious 
and civilizing movement, and wherever they went, these ambassadors 
were received with open arms by the people of those regions. From 
the first centuries of the Christian era, the Indian ocean served as a 
popular highway of migration and trade. In the wake of the mission- 
aries followed also political adventurers, who, in the course of time, 
settled down and established kingdoms in certain parts, particularly 
in Indo-china and the Malay Archipelago. This remarkable enterprise 
of colonization outside India seems to have been specially encouraged 
by the Gupta sovereigns, and the result of all this was that, in the 
age of the Guptas, several small colonial kingdoms came to be estab- 
lished in South-eastern Asia. From the cultural point of view, they 
may be regarded almost as the reproductions of Indian conditions; 
indeed they were smaller Indias across the seas. Without going into 
the details of this great colonizing activity, of which a fuller account 
is given in Ch. XXXII, we may emphasize its own oulstanding charac- 
teristic, namely, that the driving force behind it was neither the 
imperial ambition for overseas expansion, nor economic exploitation 
aided by military power; it was the natural efflorescence of the most 
creative period of Indian culture. 


III. THE IDEAL OF KINGSHIP 


The Guptas had developed a highly efficient administrative machi- 
nery, and its sphere of operations extended over a large part of the 
life of the contemporary Indian. The Gupta sovereigns claimed 
for themselves some sort of divinity and this is indicated by 
the description of some of the Gupta monarchs in their inscriptions, as 
equalling the gods, Kubera, Varuna, Indra, and Yama, and also as 
gods in mortal form (above, p. 34). It is true that normally no king of 
ancient India was ever actually worshipped as a god in his lifetime. 
But in the literature produced in the age of the Guptas, the king 
is represented as the incarnation of Dharma, and as the earthly 
counterpart of Vishnu, the God in his aspect as the Preserver, With 
the downfall of the republics and their gradual absorption into the 
Gupta Empire, the truly Hindu ideal of a sdrvabhauma or a chakra- 
vartin came to be definitely established in Indian political thought. 
Kalidasa, who may be regarded as the best interpreter of the Gupta 
Age, has often glorified this ideal in his works.4 His descriptions of 


4 CE. Raghuvarhda, I, 47; Sokuntalé, VII, 33. 
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imperial sovereignty seem to echo what the epithets in the Gupta 
inscriptions and the legends on the Gupta coins indicate.5 The 
entire world, by which obviously they meant India, was thus in- 
cluded in the conception of the Chakravartin, the world-sovereign. 

From the works of Kalidasa, which may be presumed to be re- 
flecting the culture of the Gupta Age, to a large extent, we can 
glean a few facts pertaining to the different aspects of the career of 
a contemporary king. Special efforts were made to give proper theo- 
retical education and practical ‘training to a prince, so that, after 
having gone through that discipline, he became fit to assume the 
responsibilities of an heir-apparent, and subsequently, of a king.6 
The personal accomplishments of Samudra-gupta and Chandra- 
gupta IT in literary, artistic, martial and diplomatic spheres, to which 
frequent references are made in the inscriptions, indicate the wide 
range of subjects taught to princes. When Kalidasa tells us? that 
Dilipa was learned without being a demagogue, strong without 
being spiteful, and charitable without being a braggart, he seems 
to refer, as a matter of fact, to the virtues acquired and the vices 
avoided by his Gupta patrons. Through the descriptions of the great 
kings belonging to the race of Raghu § Kalidasa has indicated how 
the personal life of a Gupta monarch must have been properly re- 
gularized and apportioned for the carrying out of royal duties aud 
the enjoyment of private pleasures. 


IV. ECONOMIC CONDITION 
1. Growth of cities 


The result of the highly organized and efficient administration of 
the Guptas was to be clearly seen in the prosperity and happiness 
of their subjects. The economic stability and development formed, 
as a matter of fact, the true basis of the all-round cultural progress 
made in that period of history. To begin with, that period saw a 
rapid growth of prosperous cities. The Gupta inscriptions support 
Fa-hien’s testimony to the effect that Magadha was a flourishing 
kingdom with rich towns possessing large population. Pataliputra, 
which was the imperial capital, must have been also the centre of 
all economic activities. Next in importance was perhaps Ayodhya, 
which was probably the seat of a Jayaskandhdvara as early as the 
time of Samudra-gupta and gradually rose toa the position of the 


5 Cf. Prithivim-avajitya dicah jayatt aprativaryaviryah. 
6 Cf. Raghuvawhsa, TT, 35. 

7 Ibid., I, 22. 

8 Ibid., 1, 5-8. 
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second capital of the empire. Ujjayini also seems to have attained 
the rank of a capital city in the time of Chandra-gupta II. It is pro- 
bable that Chandra-gupta II, after having conquered that part of 
the country, became particularly fascinated by that city, and treated 
it as his second capital. It is likely that this was necessitated by the 
special exigencies of administration, caused by wars against the 
Sakas and the re-organization of the newly acquired territory in that 
region. Ujjayini soon became the centre of all cultural activities and 
has, since then, been immortalized in the annals of ancient India as 
the seat of Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems in his court. Gargari- 
tata-pura, which was a city situated on the banks of the river Gar- 
gara, is described, in an inscription,? as having been adorned with 
wells, tanks, temples, worship halls, pleasure-gardens, etc. DaSapura 
(Mandasor in Western Malwa) was a flourishing town, where a guild 
of silk-weavers migrated from the Lata province, being attracted by 
the virtues of the sovereign.10 Airikina (Eran) is described as the 
svabhoganagara (pleasure-resort) of Samudra-gupta.!! Vaisali, where 
a large number of Gupta seals have been discovered, seems to have 
been an important industrial and administrative centre.!2 Among 
other cities mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions are Indrapura,!3 
and Girinagara.14 It is needless to add that all these cities were 
adorned with buildings and temples of great architectural beauty. 
It must be mentioned, in this connection, that prominent sea-ports, 
like Tamralipti on the eastern coast, and Bhrigukachchha on the 
western coast, were the main centres of sea-borne trade and com- 
merce, and thus played an important part in the economic life of 
the country. 


2. Guilds 


The Gupta sovereigns seem to have made special efforts to de- 
velop industrial and commercial settlements in various parts of their 
dominions, by offering concessions and patronage ta guilds, i.e. cor- 
porations of artisans and merchants. A typical example is that of the 
guild of silk-weavers who migrated from Lata to Dasapura in West- 
em Malwa. There they flourished in their business under the patro- 
nage of the Gupta monarch; and, perhaps, in grateful remembrance 
of this event, they built in that city a ‘noble and unequalled’ temple 
of the Sun-god in a.v. 437, with the large amounts of wealth acquired 


9 CII, Il, 72; Sel. Ins. p. 983, fin. 5. 
16 Ibid., 79. 
“11 Ibid., 18. 

12 ASR, 1903-4, p. 107. 

13 CII, IIT, 68. 

14 Ibid., 56. 
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by them through their craft.15 Another guild, namely, that of oil- 
men, which carried on prosperous trade in the town. of Indrapura,16 
was designated after its head Jivanta. There is enough epigraphic 
evidence to show that the guilds were often mobile and moved 
from one place to another in order to improve their prospects. The 
unity of the members was the very essence of these guilds, as is 
indicated by the stipulation, in the above-mentioned record, that 
(the temple of) the Sun (is) the perpetual property of the guild of 
oilmen, of which Jivanta is the head, residing at Indrapura, as long 
as it continues in complete unity, (even) in moving away from this 
settlement.’'17 The Mandasor inscription!8 shows that the guilds usual- 
ly carried on prosperous business, and, in spite of occasional set- 
backs, often enjoyed quite a long career of useful activity. The de- 
tails about the guild of silk-weavers given in the inscription are very 
important for the study of the corporate activities in the age of the 
Guptas. We are told that several members of that guild, after hav- 
ing migrated to Dasapura, took to various pursuits other than silk- 
weaving, such as archery, religion, astrology, story-telling and asce- 
ticism, while, at the same time, continuing to be members of that 
guild. It thus becomes clear that the guilds were not necessarily 
closed corporations of businessmen occupying themselves with one 
particular business alone, but members were given considerable frec- 
dom in the choice of their individual professions and inclinations, It 
is also to be noted that the members of these commercial guilds 
were interested not only in their own trade, but also in several other 
cultural activities. Interesting side-light is thrown by inscriptions!9 
on other works of public utility carried out by the various guilds. 
Such works included the construction of assembly-houses, water- 
‘sheds, public gardens, wells, etc., aid given to poor people in the 
performance of sacrifices and other religious rites, banking business, 
and trusteeship of public funds and private bequests. 


3. Public Works 


It has to be mentioned in this comection that public works were 
undertaken and’ executed also by the State itself for the welfare and 
prosperity of the people. Reference may specially be made to the 
repairs of the Sudarsana lake and the connected irrigation plan,. 
carried out in the province of Surashtra, under the benevolent rule 


15 Ibid., 79. 

16 Ibid., 68. 

17 CH, Ti, 71. 

18 Ibid., 79. 

19 Liider’s List, Nos. 1133, 1180; El, VIII, 82-86; CII, III, 79. * 
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of Skanda-gupta’s provincial governor, Parnadatta, and his son Cha- 
krapalita.20 When Kalidasa says?1 that, during the regime of Daga- 
ratha, ‘no illness set its foot among his_folk’, he must have had in 
his mind, it may be presumed, the measures taken by his imperial 
patrons in the matter of public health. It may be further presumed 
that, through his poems and dramas, Kalidasa gives indications about 
other works of public utility, carried out by the Gupta sovereigns, 
such as construction of roads and bridges, improvement of commu- 
nications, setting up of big and small industries and working of 
mines, which afforded means of livelihood to a large number of peo- 
ple, the capture of wild elephants and such other animals as were a 
menace to the neighbouring locality,22 etc. Endowments of religious 
as well as of secular character, founded by the Gupta sovereigns, in 
favour of a community as a whole, or of individuals, as known from 
epigraphic evidence, are too numerous to be mentioned here, 


4, Industries 


Several industries, even heavy industries, seem to have grown 
under the patronage of the Imperial Guptas. The casting of the 
wonderful iron pillar at Meharauli23 would not have been possible 
except in a fully equipped iron and stecl plant. The Allahabad pillar 
inscription mentions a large number of weapons, which also must 
have been manufactured in such iron works. Ship-building was an- 
other big industry which had developed in the age of the Guptas, 
and it must have considerably facilitated the trade and colonizing 
activities of the Indians in that period. Silk industry was a speciality 
of the Indians since very early times and reference has already been 
made to the prosperous guild of silk-weavers of Dasapura.24 The 
highly developed conditions of trade and industry, in the age of the 
Guptas, are clearly indicated also by the elaborate Jaws of partner- 
ship, contract, foreign trade and commerce, and allied topics, pres- 
cribed in the Ydjiavalkya-smriti. 

A striking indication of the prosperity and the wealth of the Gupta 
Empire. is given by its gold coinage. This prosperity was no doubt due 
to great progress made in agriculture, rural economy, overland and sea- 
borne trade and commerce, corporate activities in the economic field, 
and execution of works of public utility. Under the Guptas the countrv 
attained to a high state of material civilization, and the national 


20 CII, Il, 56. 

91 Raghuvathsa, IX, 4. 

92 Ibid., XVI, 2; XVII, 64 ff. 
23 CIF, WI, 139. 
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wealth of the country increased considerably. Just as the political 
and military organization of the Guptas helped to establish peace 
and order in their dominions, and thus secured, for the people, free- 
dom from fear, their planned development of national economy en- 
sured, for the country as a whole, freedom from want. Their eptire 
economic policy aimed at creating conditions of economic security 
for the people as also at raising the general standard of life by in- 
creasing the national wealth. The great cultural activities such as 
those in the fields of art and letters, which characterize the Gupta 
Age, would not have been possible without such universal economic 
security and prosperity. 

The account of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien provides us with 
ample first-hand information about the general, political, social and 
religious conditiorfs in the age of the Guptas, Fa-hien arrived in 
India in a.p. 899 and remained in this country until a.v. 414, He was 
thus able to see the very acme of the Gupta imperial glory. 


It would appear from the testimony of the Chinese pilgrim that 
distant parts of the country, on the frontiers of the Gupta Empire, 
were comparatively desolate. The holy places in North Bihar, which 
Fa-hien visited, were situated in a wilderness, and he saw only sonie 
priests and a few families living near the shrines. The Gangetic 
plain, however, was well-populated and prosperous, Throughout the 
imperial dominions, the pilgrim was able to travel in peace and 
free from fear, and he indirectly pavs the highest tribute to the 
Guptas for the happy condition of India during their regime (above, 

. 62). 

r All sorts of charitable institutions existed and Fa-hien was _ parti- 
cularly impressed by ‘free hospitals’ endowed by benevolence, which 
he describes in some detail. ‘Hither come all poor or helpless patients 
suffering from every sort of infirmity. They are well taken care of 
and a doctor attends to them, food and medicine being given ac- 
cording to their wants. Thus thev are made quite comfortable, and 
when they are well they mav go away.’ It may be claimed without 
exaggeration that this is the first instance of a free general hospital 
recorded in the history of the world. 


V. REVIVAL OF HINDUISM 


By far the most important feature of the Gupta Age was the 
revival of Brahmanical religion in the form which is now known as 
Puranic Hinduism. Buddhism gradually Jost its dominant position and 
the resurgence of Hinduism continued unabated ever since. This topic 
will be dealt with in detail in Ch. XXVIII and we can only refer 
here to some striking features of that remarkable cultura] movement. 
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Firstly, it becomes clear from the study of the Gupta inscriptions 
that the Gupta monarchs were imbued with the true spirit of Hin- 
duism, namely, tolerance for other religions. This aspect of the re- 
ligious policy of the Guptas was to be seen particularly in their 
attitude towards the Buddhists and the Jainas. Secondly, the new 
and vigorous Hinduism of the Guptas gave an unprecedented im- 
petus to Sanskrit language and literature. In this connection, it is 
noteworthy that classical Sanskrit was then deliberately and widely 
used even for popular and secular purposes, as is clearly evidenced 
by the royal and private lithic and other records of that period. 
Moreover, in those days, even the Jainas and the Buddhists discard- 
ed the Prakrit and wrote their sacred texts in Sanskrit which thus 
became the lingua franca of India. Thirdly, the wandering Hindu 
minstrels visited distant parts of the country in the course of pil- 
grimages recommended by the popular scriptures, and carried the 
message of Hinduism through the Epics and the Puranas directly 
to the masses. Hinduism proved a significant force in unifving the 
heterogeneous elements in the country by the common bond of 
religion. Fourthly, Hinduism had then assumed a positive and an 
assertive role in the sense that the movements of the Hinduization 
of foreign tribes, and of the spread of Hinduism in foreign lands, 
which had already commenced in the preceding period of Indian 
history, were actively promoted during this period. And _ finally, 
Ifinduism of the Gupta period was characterized, not onlv bv the 
new popular forms of religious practices, but also by deep philoso- 
phical speculations of a large number of profound thinkers to which 
reference will be made in Ch. XXVIII. 


VI. BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 


But the revival of Hinduism was not immediately followed by the 
decline and downfall of Buddhism. True to their tolerant and 
eclectic spirit, the Guptas even helped the Buddhist expansion to a 
certain extent, and Fa-hien found Buddhism flourishing in many 
parts of India. The contribution made hy the Buddhists to litera- 
ture, philosophy, art and sciences, during the Gupta regime, was 
indeed marvellous, and it was not a little responsible for making 
that period the golden age of Indian culture, It was an epoch of 
a universal cultural awakening in India—an awakening, which was 
made possible by the best that was in Hinduism as well as in Bud- 
dhism. The monuments of Buddhist art of that period are as much 
representative of that great awakening as the poetry of Kalidasa. 
It is interesting to note that Hinduism and Buddhism had come 
very close to each other in religious practices and beliefs. In the 
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region of philosophical speculations, the Buddhist thinkers aimed 
at discovering the unchanging amid change, while their Hindu 
compatriots carried on a passionate search for the One behind the 
many. Though, in course of time, the Buddhist religion as such dis- 
appeared from India, its special contribution to Indian civilization 
was of a permanent character, 

As in the case of the Buddhists, the Gupta monarchs seem to 
have extended their patronage impartially also to the Jainas. It would 
appear from the Jaina inscriptions and literature that Mathura and 
Valabhi were the centres of the Svetambara Jainas, while the 
Digambara Jainas had mustered round Pundravardhana, Generally 
speaking, however, during the Gupta period, the influence of Jain- 
ism had been gradually waning in the north, though, in the south, 
it still continued, to be actively promoted and patronized. 

In accordance with the general trend in the matter of religion and 
philosophy, which characterized the Gupta period, the Jainas also 
reorganized their religious practices and philosophical teachings in 
those days. The ancient Jaina texts, which had become obscure and 
disorganized, were rearranged and finally consolidated by a council 
held at Valabhi by the middle of the fifth century a.p., under the 
leadership of Devarddhi Kshamasramana. Like the Mahayana 
Buddhists, the Jainas also felt the necessity of writing Sanskrit com- 
mentaries on their original Prakrit scriptures. Some Jaina authors 
even wrote independent religious and philosophical treatises in 
Sanskrit. 


VIL LITERATURE 
1. Introduction 


No real and adequate idea of the brilliance of the Gupta Age can 
be conveyed without a somewhat detailed reference to the magni- 
ficent achievements of that age in the realms of art and literature. 
It is now recognized on all hands that in the domain of sculpture 
and painting the Gupta Age not only produced the best that India 
can show but also laid down the form and standard of aesthetic ideas 
for all succeeding ages. In the same way the belles lettres, parti- 
cularly poems and dramas, as well as the treatises on technical and 
scientific subjects constitute the high-watermark of literary art and 
intellectual achievements in India. y 

In view of the importance of these two topics for a clear realiza- 
tion of the glory of the Gupta Age, they are treated here in some 
details, so that it may not be necessary to refer to them again in 
the subsequent chapters dealing in a general way with art and litera- 
ture of the period covered by. this volume. 
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2. Growth of Sanskrit Literature 


Few scholars would now subscribe to the view, once propounded 
by Max Miiller, that there was a sudden break in the growth of Sans- 
krit literature in the early centuries of the Christian era, until Kali- 
dasa inaugurated ‘the Renaissance’ of Sanskrit literature. This theory 
is definitely disproved by the works of Asvaghosha, Bhasa and Bha- 
rata, among others, to which reference has been iiade above, as 
well as the epigraphic records composed in Sanskrit. Nevertheless, 
it must be conceded that the Gupta Age constitutes a new epoch 
in the history of Sanskrit literature. It reached its perfection in both 
form and content, and almost all the best works in its different 
branches were composed before the end of that glorious period. It 
may be called the great age of Sanskrit also from another point 
of view. For Sanskrit now replaced Prakrits not only in epigrapic, 
but, as noted above, even in the religious and philosophical litera- 
ture of the heterodox sects like the Jainas and Buddhists. Sanskrit, 
which became the lingua franca of India, formed the one sure basis 
of a common culture in India, in Indo-China and Indonesia. Sanskrit 
became the language of the leamed, and retained the position of 
supremacy for a thousand years. 


3. Brahmanical Literature 


The Gupta Age thus witnessed not the renaissance or revival, 
but the acme or efflorescence of Sanskrit literature. The continuity 
of the literary tradition is best marked in the field of the Brahmani- 
cal literature. For one of the foremost literary activities of the Gupta 
Age is to be seen in the final redaction of at least one of the two 
great Epics, viz the Mahabharata, as well as the development of 
the Puranas and Smriti or Dharmasastra literature. Although the 
beginnings of these two belong to a much earlier period, some 
of the notable works in both were composed or received their final 
form during the age under review. The same thing is also true of 
the philosophical literature, though to a much less extent. In the 
Dharmasastra literature25 the Yajfhavalkya-smriti mav be regarded 
almost as the official law-book of the Guptas. Another important 
Dharmasastra-work, which belongs to the Gupta period, is the 
Ndrada-smriti, It seems to have been a slightly earlier production 


95 As regards the dates suggested for the different Dharmasiitras and Dharma- 
éastras, P. V. Kane (History of DharmaSdstra) suggests the following dates (Ed.): 


Yajfiavalkya-smriti AD. 100 — 300 
Bryihaspati-smriti A.p. 800 — 500 
Narada-smriti Ap. 100 — 400 


H-19 
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than the Ydajiavalkya-smriti and depends primarily on the Bhrigu- 
samhita, thus confirming the Purdna-tradition about Bhrigu, Narada, 
Brihaspati, and Angiras being the successive redactors of Manu’s 
Dharmasastra, At the same time, the Ndrada-smriti shows consider- 
able advance over the Bhrigu-samhitd; it speaks of 132 sub-sections 
of Manu’s 18 titles of law, of 15 kinds of slavery, of 21 ktnds of 
acquisition, of 11 kinds of witnesses, etc. This, together with the 
fact that the word dindra (denarius), in the sense of a coin, occurs 
in it, would prove that the Narada-smriti belonged to the early fourth 
century A.p.26 To a slightly later date belongs the Brihaspati-smriti 
which represents, in certain respects, an advance over the Ndrada. 
On the whole, however, the Brihaspati-smriti also follows the Manu- 
smriti very closely, and may, therefore, be regarded, in a sense, as 
a varttika on the Mdanava-dharmasdstra. It will thus be seen that, 
as in the case of several other departments of Hindu life and culture, 
the Guptas seem to have actively sponsored a movement for the 
reorientation also of legal thought and procedure in the light of 
the changing conditions. 

The original texts of several other Smriti works were also probably 
composed during the Gupta Age, though they probably underwent 
considerable modifications at later periods. According to the chrono- 
logy adopted-by Kane, the Jatest writer on the subject, the following 
Smriti works belong to this class: Parasara (a.p. 100-500); Katyavana 
(ap. 400-600); Pitamaha (a.v. 400-700); Pulastva (4.p. 300-700); Vvasa 
(a.p, 200-500); and Harita (a.p. 400-700).27  ~ 

The nature of the Purana literature and its beginnings have been 
dealt with in the preceding volume. But the Gupta Age witnessed 
not onlv new Purana texts, but also considerable modifications of 
the old ones. 


4. Purdnas 


The Puranas were an active and efficient medium of popular in- 
struction, kept up to date by constant revision. Under the pressure 
of new demands, the Purana outgrew the old pavichalakshana, and 
began to attract matter relating to Dharmasistra, details of the wor- 
ship of particular deities, resumes of philosophical doctrine, and what 


96 The word ‘dinara’ is commonly used first in the Gupta inscriptions. The Nérada- 
smriti is definitely earlier than the 7th century a.v., as it is referred to in Bana’s 
Kadambari. 

27 This para is a summary of passages in the original Chapter. In the latest volume 
of the work (Vol. V, Part IT) cited in f.n. 25 Kane says: ‘Most of the metrical 
Smritis, such as those of ParaSara, Sankha -and Devala’, belong to a.p. 600-900 
(Editor). 
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not. The number of Puranas increased, and sometimes several texts 
competed for one and the same name and for a place among the 
recognized list of eighteen main Puranas, e.g. Srimad-Bhagavata and 
Devi-Bhagavata. The views of the new sects now found expression 
in the Purana texts; to wit, a Pasupata in Vayu and Linga, Sattvata 
in Vishnu; Dattatreya in Markendeya; Sun worship as practised by 
the Magas, Bhojakas and Sakadvipi immigrants in Bhavishya and 
Samba, Mahatmyas of particular shrines and places of pilgrimages 
(tirthas) came to be added to old texts as new sections, Dissertations 
on various branches of secular knowledge were also incorporated 
in the Purana texts. The Agni is a thesaurus of poetics, dramaturgy, 
grammar, lexicography, astronomy and astrology, polity, war, archi- 
tecture, medicine and so on, the Garuda takes note, in addition, of 
perfumery and the lapidary art, and the Vishnudharmottara, of the 
arts of dance, painting and sculpture. These prove the popular cha- 
racter of the Purana texts which now formed the most important 
medium of popular education. Some of the Puranas contain a brief 
account of the royal dynasties of Northern India. These lists are 
found in Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Bhavishya, Vishnu and Garuda, 
and must have been put in their present shape between the fourth 
and seventh centuries 4.p., as they do not come up to the reign of 
Harshavardhana in any sentence. Very remarkable is a sixth or 
seventh century manuscript, in later Gupta characters, found in the 
Nepal Darbar library, of the Skanda-Purana, which naturally differs 
verv much from the swollen and amorphous mass that now bears 
the name. 


5 Belles Lettres 


(a) Kavya: The literary works mentioned above represent the 
creat movement relating. to the final revision and editing of ancient 
Brahmanic texts and further additions to them which was vigorouslv 
sponsored by the Guntas. It undoubtedly formed a significant aspect 
of the general development of Sanskrit language and lite:ature in 
that ace, But in order to realize the true beautv, grandeur and 
snlendour of the literarv efflorescence in the age of the Guptas, we 
have to turn un the belles lettres for the age of the Guntas was 
essentially the age of dramatic, lvrical and epic poetry. By far the 
most outstanding name associated with that age is that of Kalidasa, 
whose unduestioned supremacy, unanimously recognized today. is 
further clearly established bv two facts: firstly, most of the earlier 
classical writers however great by themselves, were almost entirely 
relegated to oblivion bv this sreat luminary: and. secondly. the 
literary fashion started by Kalidasa in the -matter of form and con- 
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tent was assiduously imitated by most of the later writers, who there- 
by paid .him a well-deserved tribute. 

That Kalidasa lived in the fourth century a.p. and was a contempo- 
rary of Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, is now generally accepted 
by scholars, though some still cling to the traditional view that the 
great poet lived in the court of the great Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
who founded the Samvat (era) in 57 B.c.28 

Kalidasa’s literary genius was a versatile one, and it is difficult 
to say whether he should be regarded as a dramatist first and a lyrical 
and epic poet afterwards, or vice versa. Among Kalidasa’s poems, 
the Ritusamhara is always mentioned—and rightly so—as his earliest 
production. The poet describes, in that poem, in a very picturesque 
manner, the beauties of six seasons and their reaction on the human 
mind. On account of the utter lack in it of the ethical quality, which 
characterizes KAlidisa’s other literaary works, some critics have al- 
together denied his authorship of the Ritusamhara. On the other hand, 
the Ritusamhdra exhibits certain aesthetic and poetical features, which 
unmistakably show the author of the Meghadiita in the making. The 
delicate observation of, and the living sympathy with, nature are truly 
Kalidasian in character. Only the strong passion, seen in this vouthful 
production, has substantially mellowed in his later works. 

Kilidasa’s Meghaditta is the pioneer diitakavya in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, and the fact that a large number of imitations of this kavya 
has been produced in later times is a clear testimony to its eternal 
enchantment. While a youthful husband, torn away from his spouse, 
by a sentence of lonely banishment, wanders about disconsolately, 
lamenting his hard fate, his attention is caught by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a cloud. Ignoring, in his infatuation, the inanimate 
nature of the cloud, he requests it to carry his message to his belov- 
ed wife, living far away. The stanzas in which Kalidasa depicts the 
pining human heart are unrivalled for lofty imagery, unique 
metaphors and heroic hyperboles—not only in Sanskrit, but, per- 
haps, in any language of the world. 

To turn from the Ritusamhara and the Meghadiita ta the Kumdara- 
sambhava and the Raghuvamsa is to tur from lyrical beauty to 
epic grandeur. 

In the Kumarasambhava, which describes the union of Siva and 
Parvati in wedlock and the birth of their son Kumara or Kartika, 
Kalidasa exhibits richer variety and greater brilliance of fancy. The 
three main characters, namely, Siva, Parvati and Madana are 


28 For the date of Kalidasa, cf. A History of Sanskrit Literature, Classical Period, 
Vol. I (by S$. N. Das Gupta and S. K, De), pp. 124-25 and A Historgeof Sanskrit Lite- 
rature (by A. B. Keith), pp. 80-81, 
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delineated with an extraordinary power of suggestion, and the grand 
background of the Himalayas adds sublimity to the whole theme. 
The poet's power of description makes every scene appea? to move 
before our very eyes. 

The Raghuvamsa is universally recognized as the finest specimen 
of Sanskrit mahakdvya, It is a true court-epic, and all of its nineteen 
cantos are at once dignified and entertaining. The poet describes, 
in this kdvya, the careers of twenty-eight kings belonging to the 
race of Raghu. He has successfully tried to sustain the interest 
throughout this long poem by introducing in it quite a large number 
of fascinating episodes and by enlivening them with a rich variety 
of attractive characters. Considering the uniform propriety of senti- 
ment and style, exhibited in the RaghuvamSa, it must be considered 
to have been the fruit of Kalidasa’s mature literary genius. According 
to one literary tradition, Kalidasa is believed to have written for king 
Pravarasena—or at least revised for him—the Prakrit poem Setu- 
bandha. Kalidasa’s part in connection with that poem, if any, seems 
however to have been not very substantial. 

Besides the two epic poems of Kalidasa, which are by far the 
most eminent representatives of real court-poetry, only two other 
poems, belonging to this class, miay be mentioned as having been 
produced during the age of the Guptas. The epic poem, Janakiharana, 
which deals with the life of Rama up to the abduction of Sita by 
Ravana, is traditionally ascribed to Kumaradasa, who is said to have 
been the king of Ceylon between a.p. 517 and 526.284 Both in manner 
and general treatment of the subject, Kumarad4sa imitates Kalidasa, 
without being able, even remotely, to approach the latter's height 
and grandeur. 

Next in point of time is Bharavi (c. a.p. 550) whose epic, Kirdtar- 
juniya, is reckoned among the five famous mahakavyas. The poet 
gives in eighteen cantos the story of the fight between Arjuna and 
Lord Siva, who had disguised himself as a Kirdta. This is indeed a 
grand epic theme, and Bharavi has expounded it with considerable 
art. But it is not the narration of the story that strikes us, in 
the Kirdtarjuniya, so much as Bharavi's _ power of description and 
dignity of style. It must, however, be co 
ples of what may be called literary gymnastics, which we come 
across frequently in this poem, instead of in any way enhancing the 
poetic effect, distinctly mar it. Bharavi’s art was, no doubt, influen- 
ced by Kalidasa, while his own Kiratdrjuniya served as a model for 


28a King “Kutnaradasa of Ceylon (av. 508-16) was a different person from the 
author of the Jdnaktharana bearing the same name (cf. History of Ceylon, Ed. by 
S. Paranavitana (Colombo, 1959), Part I, p. 308) (Edifor), 


» 
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the Sisupalavadha of Magha (later than a.p. 700). It is possible to 
attribute to the Gupta period also the poem Ravanavadha of Bhatti. 
This poem, which is more popularly known as the Bhattikdvya, des- 
cribes, in twenty-two cantos, the history of Rama, while illustrating, 
at the same time, the rules of Sanskrit grammar and rhetoric. Bhatti 
was known to the rhetorician Bhamaha and must have lived long 
before a.p. 641. 


A few inscriptions of the Gupta Age also possess in some degree 
most of the characteristic features of Sanskrit kavya. The first place, 
from the point of view of literary art, must necessarily be conceded 
to the panegyric of Samudra-gupta in the Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion. The author of the inscription, Harishena, has handled both prose 
and yerse With considerable mastery, and thus shows himself to be 
a worthy predecessor of Kalidasa. Compared to Iarishena, Vatsa- 
bhatti, the author of the Mandasor inscription,29 is certainly an in- 
ferior poet. There is, however, no doubt that Vatsabhatti was suffi- 
ciently conversant with the poctic conventions which were then in 
vogue. The Junagadh rock inscription30 also contains some beautiful 
stanzas. Mention must be made in this context also of the Meha- 
rauli iron pillar inscription?! and the Mandasor inscription of Yaso- 
dharman,°2 the author of which, Vasula, shows considerable literary 
merit. 

A literary study of the inscriptions of the Gupta period shows that 
their authors were acquainted with some sort of regular sdahitya- 
Sastra,33 though no text of this is now available. Although these 
inscriptions were mainly intended for the people at large, their style 
is essentially dissimilar to that of the popular epics, aud resembles 
the artificial style of the contemporary court poetry. Further, the 
authors of most of these inscriptions seem to betray the influence of 
the greatest literary figure of that period, namely, Kalidasa. 


(b) Drama: While in the field of Sanskrit epic and lyrical poetry, 
we do not come across any Outstanding figure before Kalidasa (ex- 
cept, perhaps, to a certain extent, Asvaghoslia) in the field of drama- 
tic literature, we have to reckon with at least two very illustrious 
and able predecessors of his, namely, Bhasa and Stdraka.34 


29 CII, Ill, 79. 

80 Ibid., 56. 

31 Ibid., 189. 

32 Ibid., 142, 150. 

33 The reference sphutamadhurachitrakdntasabdasamayodéraluinkyita occurring in 
one of the Gupta epigraphs is quite significant in this connection. 

34 It is not possible to estimate adequately the dramatic art of Asvaghosa, some 
fragments from whose dramas have been recently brought to light. 
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Reference has already been made to Bhasa (Vol. II, p. 641). 
Sudraka is the author of the famous drama, the Mrichchhakatika, 
which is, in many respects, a unique work in Sanskrit dramatic 
literature. Though the play is ascribed to a king Sidraka, the re- 
marks in the prastdvana about Sudraka himself show it to be the 
handiwork of a court-poet. There seems to be no doubt that the 
author of the Mrichchhakatika has revised and enlarged Bhasa’s 
romantic play, Daridra-Charudatta, by adding to it the sub-plot re- 
lating to the political revolution of Aryaka, which may have been 
a historically authentic event. Though there is no direct positive evi- 
dence to determine the date of this drama, there is enough circums- 
tantial evidence to support the assumption that its author lived in 
the carlier part of the fourth century a.v.35 The Mrichchhakatika 
may, theretore, be regarded as one of the earliest literary produc- 
tious of the Gupta period. The Mrichchhakatika belongs essentially 
to the class of realistic dramas in Sanskrit. Unlike the majority of 


35 The author of the Mrichchhakatika lived atte: Bhasa but before Kalidasa. In the 
piologue to his Tuputisamnwarand, Kulasckhara refers to iustiious ancient dramatists in 
the following words: Stdraku-kalidasa .., ..... prabhrtinat. The order in which the 
names of the two diamatists are mentioned here would cleatly suggest that Stidiaka 
was prior in date to Kalidasa. All the same, Sidraka does nut seem to have lived 
vely much eather than Kalidasa. It may be assumed that his fame had not been 
well established im Kalidasa’s tunes, otherwise the Jatter would have ieferred to 
Sudraka as one of his emment predecessors along with Bhasa and Saumila (cl. 
Malavikagnimitra, 1). A more acceptable hypothesis i this connection would be as 
follows: As indicated above, the Myjtchchhakatiha was not written by Stidraka at all, 
but by a court-puct. Rayasekhara refers to a hing Sadiaka, whose caploits were des- 
cribed hy his coutt-poets, Ramula and Sauuula (et. tau Sudiakukathak@au yamyau 
rdmilusaumilau: Aacyam yayor dvayor asidardhandinaropamam). ‘his Saumila may 
have been the same as the one who 1s mentioned by Kalidasa along with Bhasa. The 
original author of the Mrichchhakatiku must have been Saumila, the cowt-poet of king 
Stidiaka, and it must have been only later that the authorship of the drama came to 
be ascribed to his patron, Sudiaka. Kalidasa must have lived soon after—or perhaps 
was a very yunior contemporary of Sanmila. In Kahidasa’s trmes, therefore, Suumila was 
regarded as the author of the Mrichchhakatikha. This would explain why Kalidasa men- 
tions him in the Mdlavikdgnimitra, along with Bhasa, as one of the eminent dramatists 
preceding him. It may be further piesumed that the real hero of the sub-plot, namely 
the political revolution of Aryaka, which Saumila introduced into hiy drama while 
enlarging the Daridra-Charudatta ot Bhasa, was his patron Siidraka himself. His name 
may indicate that Studraka had originally belonged to a Jow class; but later on he 
became a king as the result of a popular political revolution, While depicting this 
event through his drama Saumila perhaps thought it desitable to conceal the real 
name of his patron, and represent him under another cuphemistic—but transparent— 
name. That is how a Stdraka must have become an Aryaka. Once Siidraka was firmly 
established on the throne there could not have been any objection to reverting to 
his original name. As a matter of fact the poet later on seems to have gone to the 
other extreme and claimed that Siidraka was a dutjamukhyatuma well-versed in the 
Veda and other branches ‘of learjng (ct, stanzas 3 and 4 in the first act of the My.) 
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Sanskrit dramatists, the author has exhibited in this play a surpris- 
ing sense of fact, which completely dominates reason or imagination. 
Particularly in the sub-plot, for which alone he is really responsible, 
there is no attempt made to unduly invest the characters with a 
touch of sublimity or grandeur. Action and characters are portrayed 
directly from life without giving any conscious consideration to their 
emotional possibilites. The author himself seems to be perfectly 
conscious of his unconventional treatment of the plot.36 To glorify 
a political revolution was in itself a novel thing; and the brilliant 
and dramatically effective manner in which the active politics of 
Aryaka is combined with the romantic tale of Charudatta and 
Vasantasena must have immediately caught the imagination of con- 
temporary audiences. For variety of incidents and characters taken 
from different strata of the society, and the genuine humour, with 
which they are presented in the drama, there is hardly anything in 
Sanskrit dramatic literature to compare with the Mrichchhakatika. 

The Mudrarakshasa deals with events immediately following the 
extermination of the Nandas, and relating to the foundation of an 
empire by Chandra-gupta Maurya under the guidance and with the 
help of Chanakya. The actual dramatic interest is created and sus- 
tained through the portrayal of the clash between the political 
strategics and counter-strategies employed by Rakshasa on behalf 
of Chandra-gupta Maurya. Unlike most Sanskrit dramas, Mudra- 
rakshasa concerns itself with interests other than love. Though the 
sentiment of love, in the ordinary sense, is not represented in this 
drama, we do have here a fine portrayal of strong passion in the 
form .of loyalty and patriotism. The drama presents a truc and 
surprisingly living picture of an ancient Indian court—with all its 
political suspicions and intrigues, and the play and counter-play of 
its emissaries, retainers, and couriers. Though not conforming to the 
conventional model, the Mudrarakshasa must, all the same, be 
regarded as a great play in its own way. 

The second drama by Visakhadatta, namely, Devi-Chandra-gup- 
tam37 has already been discussed in connection with Rama-gupta 


(pp. 46 ff.). The Abhisarika-vafichhitaka, another play of the same 


The chronological order of the three dramatists, as indicated by literary tradition, 
would therefore be: Bhasa: Saumila (or Sidraka): Kalidasa. Besides literary tradi- 
tion, the circumstantial evidence in connection with the date of the Mrichchhakatika 
comprises the astrological references in the sixth act of the play, the Prakrit dialects, 
the political background, the legal procedure represented in the ninth act, the tradi- 
tionally indicated proximity of Sudraka and Vikramaditya, the reference to rudro rdjd 
(VIII, 34), etc. 

86 Cf. anyadiva sathvidhanakam vartate; navamiva sathvidhdnakam (Act I). 

37 JA, ce III, 201 ff. 
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author based on the love-stories of Udayana, is also known only from 
citations. But, as in epic and lyrical poetry, so too in drama, Kalidasa 
must be said to represent the high watermark of India’s creative 
genius. Among Kalidasa’s three plays, the Mdlavikagnimitra, based 
on the conventional theme of love between the Sunga king Agni- 
mitra and Malavika, is clearly an immature production. 

The Vikramorvasiya shows a great advance in Kalidasa’s poetic 
and dramatic art. The drama depicts, in five acts, the romantic story 
of the love of a mortal for a nymph. Just a casual hint from a Vedic 
hymn was enough for Kalidasa’s imaginative power to weave an en- 
tire dramatic plot round it. In the portrayal of Pururavas’s ardent but 
hopeless distraction caused by Urvasi’s disappearance, and his mad 
search for his beloved, the poet has reached a lyrical height unknown - 
to the conventional erotic plays in Sanskrit. 

The theme of love reaches its highest consummation in KaAlidasa’s 
third play, the Abhijniana-Sakuntala, From love, which is depicted, 
in the Mdlavikagnimitra, as a flippant and sensuous passion, and, in 
the Vikramorvasiya, as an ardent and lyrical—and therefore explo- 
sive—emotion ending in distraction, Kalidasa now turns to love as 
a whole psychological experience—starting as a heedless, headlong 
and instinctive attraction between two youthful persons, then under- 
going a process of purification through suffering and tribulations of 
the two souls and culminating into an abiding spiritual sentiment. In 
the Sakuntala, Kalidasa treats of love as a factor in the scheme of 
larger life and not merely as an isolated individual passion. But it is 
not only this philosophy of love which makes this drama a master- 
piece. It is impossible not to recognize the great dramatic genius of 
Kalidasa in the regular development of the plot, the just proportions 
of the cast, the happy choice of the incidents, the majesty and charm 
of the stage-effects, in his rich imagery and fine appreciation of nature, 
his grace, his elegance, and, above all, his noble rhythm. 

Another notable dramatist in the Gupta Age ts Visakhadatta. In the 
prologue of the Mudrarakshasa, we are told that the drama was writ- 
ten by Visakhadatta, the son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta and the 
grandson of Sdmanta Vatesvaradatta. From the bharatavakya of the 
same drama we know that Visakhadatta was a contemporary of a 
king Chandra-gupta38, Some scholars take this king to be Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty,39 but others place him much later 
in the sixth or seventh century A.D. 


88 There are several. readings of the name, but on the basis of a critical study 
of a number of manuscripts of the play, Hillebrandt (Mudrardksasa: Breslau 1912) 
bas confirmed the correctness of the reading: candraguptah. 

39 It is suggested (Mudrardkgesa or The Signet Ring: edited by R. S. Pandit, 
New Book Company, Bombay, 1944) that Viéakhadatta belonged to the Datta family, 
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It will thus be seen that, among the dramatists of the Gupta period, 
we have representatives both of the romantic and realistic schools 
of drama, In Kalidasa’s dramas, imagination dominates Over sense of 
fact and reason, while, in the Mrichchhakatika and the plays of 
Visakhadatta, sense of fact dominates over reason and imagination, 
Drama, they say, is essentially a literature of the people and for the 
people. With the solitary exception of the Mrichchhakatika, however, 
the dramas of the Gupta period are distinctly dramas of kings and 
court life. 

The royal courts in the Gupta period afforded the most favourable 
conditions for the production of such literature. For Gupta monarchs, 
as mentioned above, were not only patrons of learning and art, but 
were themselves Icarned men and artists. The background for the 
exuberant growth of the epic, lyrical and dramatic literature under 
the Guptas must have been already prepared by the treatises on 
Kamasastra, alamkarasastra and ndatyasdstra, whose prior existence 
may be reasonably presumed. But far more significant than all these 
was the revival and the glorification of the Brahmanic ideal, so en- 
ergetically sponsored by the Guptas. One of the salient features of 
this cultural movement was what may be fittingly called the apotheosis 
of the Sanskrit language. There can be no doubt that in the Gupta 
period, Sanskrit was generally spoken and undeistood, not only by 
the cultured people, but also by the populace.40 The evidence of 
the popular epics and the Puranas, of Sanskrit dramas, and of the 
many inscriptions and grants,41 which were essentially intended tor 
the common people, would amply support the foregoing assumption. 
Sanskrit had already assumed a fixed and unalterable form—a cir- 
cumstance which distinctly favoured its being used and understood, 
without much difficulty, in different parts of India. The Prakrits, on 
the other hand, varied according to local conditions and could there- 
fore be used only as local dialects. Sanskrit thus became the real 
national language and even the Bauddhas and the Jainas had to adopt 
it as the most suitable vehicle for their religious and philosophical 
discourses. This undoubtedly gave the great impetus to Sanskrit lan- 
guage and literature which we find in the Gupta Age. 


who were Samantas, but who rose to the position of maharajas in the very next 
generation. The marriage of a lady from this family, namely, Dattadevi, with Samu- 
dra-gupta is presumed to have been the cause of this sudden rise in the position 
of the family. Visakhadatta was accordingly not only a contemporary but also a 
near relative of Chandra-gupta II. 

49 The Kdvyamimathsa also indicates that kings like Sahasanka of Ujjain had 
insisted that Sanskrit alone should be employed in their courts and houscholds. 

41 We hardly come across any copperplates or lithic inscriptions in Prakrit belong- 
ing to a period posterior to the fourth century ap. 
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But the peculiar conditions and environments of the Gupta Age 
had also some bad effect on the literature produced during that period. 
Under the influence of the royal courts, Sanskrit poetry tended to 
become more and more aristocratic in character. It reflected the graces 
as well as the artificialities of court-life. Being overburdened with the 
many conventions, Sanskrit literature of the period grew more or less 
like a hot-house plant losing much of its natural vitality. Sentimentality 
came to be mistaken for genuine sentiment, fancy for real passion 
and ingenuity for true human feelings. Generally speaking, it attempt- 
ed to cater to the tastes of the higher and refined classes of the 
society only, and so remained to that extent isolated from the life 
of the common people. A comparison of the popular epics with the 
epic kavyas of the classical period would make this point abundantly 
clear. The .classical poets were unmistakably inclined to become more 
pedantic than popular, and their appeal was always subtle and round- 
about rather than simple and direct. 

(c) Ethical and Didactic Literature: Even the so-called ethico- 
didactic literature of that period can hardly be regarded as primarily 
the literature of the people and for the people. The famous Tanéra- 
khydyika, for instance, which is essentially of the nature of a story- 
book, must have been originally composed with a view to imparting 
to young princes instruction in political science and practical con- 
duct.42 The katha@mukha (introduction) of that work leaves no doubt 
in this regard. The Tantrakhyayika, popularly known as the Pajica- 
tantra, has indeed had a long and eventful history.43 There is no 
doubt that its original text, which must have been made up of a large 
number of independent and unconnected stories, has undergone 
considerable modifications in the course of its transmission. And it is 
through such frequent modifications that the original work on the 
nitisdstra and the arthasdstra was gradually transformed into a story- 
book meant for the instruction and edification of the young in general. 
The original text of the Tantrakhyayika is of course, not extant, 
though it is possible for us to form some idea about it from the five 
oldest versions of the work which are available. These versions are: 
(1) the Tantrakhydyika which is available from Kashmir in an old 
and a new recension; (2) the text from which a Pehlevi translation 
was prepared circa a.p. 570; (3) a portion out of the Pafichatantra 
which was inserted in the Brihatkatha of Gunadhya, and which is now 
to be found, in a modified form, in the Brihatkathdmanjari of Kshe- 


42. The Tantrakhydyika would therefore fall under the category of narrative poetry 
as well as ethico-didactic poetry. 

43 Th. Benfey, Paficatantra, Leipzig, 1859; J. Hertel, Ober Das Tantrdkhyayika, 
Leipzig, 1904; Tantrdkhydyika, Berlin, 1909; Das Paricatantra, Berlin, 1914; F. Edger- 
ton, Paricatantra Reconstructed, 1924. 
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mendra and the Kathdsaritsagara of Somadeva; (4) a text, which may 
very well be called a children’s edition of the Pafchatantra and is 
specially current in South India;44 and (5) a Nepalese text in verse, 
which is closer to the South Indian version than to any other. It has 
been shown by Hertel,45 on the basis of textual criticism, that all 
these versions can be traced back to a common ancestor.46 In the 
introduction of the Tantraékhydyikd, as well as in all-the versions of 
the Fafichatantra, Vishnusarma is mentioned as the author of the 
work.47 


The Tantrakhyayika consists of five books out of which, broadly 
speaking, the first three contain instruction in politics, while the last 
two, which give the impression of having remained incomplete, con- 
tain general teachings regarding worldly wisdom. So far as its lan- 
guage and style are concerned, the Tantrakhaydayika must be said to 
belong to the Sanskrit kavya-type. Its prose is otten characterized by 
long compounds, and its verses exhibit several classical alamkaras. 
Elegant prose, interspersed with gnomic stanzas, and a complex ‘box 
within a box’ style of story-telling are the two characteristics which 
the Tantrakhyayika has in common with the artistic narrative litera- 
ture in classical Sanskrit. 

The date of the composition of the Tantrakhyayikda is not known, 
but it had become, already in the sixth century a.p., a very popular 
work—so much so that, at the instance of Khasiu Anashirwan 
(A.D. 531-79), it was translated into Pehlevi. On the basis of the Pehlevi 
translation, were, soon after, prepared the Syrian and the Arabic 
translations of the work. It may, therefore, be reasonably assumed that 
the latest limit of the date of the Tantrakhydyika must be a.v. 500.48 
As for the earliest limit, we have the evidence of the large number 
of quotations from the Kautilya Arthasastra, which the Tantrakhyayika 


44 This must have got ready after the 7th century a.v. 

45 Op. cit. 

46 Whether this ur-text was called Tantrakhydyika or Pafcatantra it is not possible 
to determine. 

47 Benfey (op. cit.) had surmised that the real author of the Tantrakhydyika was 
Canakya and that the name Visnusarma was a clever invention, which would remind 
the reader of Canakya’s other name, Visnu-gupta. Hertel (op. cit.) also agrees with 
this view. Chronologically, however, Canakya Visnu-gupta’s authorship of the work 
is out of question. There is no difficulty in assuming that Visnusarma was actually 
the author, 

48 In his excellent introduction to his translation of the Paficatantra, Benfey (op. cit.) 
has traced, in a masterly manner, the history of a large number of stories and popular 
motifs, and has pointed out that most of them have originated in India. The story 
of the migration of these fairy tales from India to the West is perhaps more absorbing 
than the tales themselves. Benfey has further clearly indicated how tremendously 
the Pajicatantra has influenced the literatures of three continents. Seo ‘also Winternitz, 
Geschichte der indischen Literatur, 295 £. 
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contains. Consequently, Hertel assigns the original text of the work 
to the second century 8.c. But we also frequently come across in the 
Tantrakhyayika certain later technical terms relating to the 
nitisastra, It is, therefore, more probable that the original text became 
ready only after a.p. 250. The use of Sanskrit for such popular secular 
literature,49 the general kdvya style of the work, the use in it of the 
words, din@ra and riipaka,50 the fact that the Mahabharata had 
already assumed traditional authority in the eyes of its author, and 
its essentially Brahmanic character would further point to the Tantrd- 
khyayika being the production of the early Gupta period.51 

Mention may also be made in this connection of the three Satakas 
of Bhartrihari—the Sringdarasataka, the Nitisataka, and the Vairdgya- 
Sataka. Literary tradition in India is unanimous on the point that the 
Satakas are the work of a single poet, and not anthologies. This tradi- 
tion is further confirmed by the remarkable imprint which the three 
Satakas bear of a unitary poetic personality. Unlike the Amarusataka, 
the Srifigdrasataka contains general observations on love and woman. 
To this Sataka, dealing with sensuous life, the poet seems to have 
consciously added two more Satakas—one dealing with life of virtue 
and wisdom, and the other with life of renunciation. It has been held 
that Bhartrihari, the author of the Satakatrayi, was the same as 
Bhartrihari, the author of the Vakyapadiya. The Chinese pilgrim, 
J-tsing, who visited India, recorded in a.p. 691 that Bhartrihari who 
was a true Buddhist and was renowned. throughout India had died 
forty years before. It has therefore been assumed that Bhartrihari, 
the author of the Vakyapadiya and the Satakatrayi, died about a.p. 
651. His literary activity may, therefore, be placed just after the end 
of the Gupta period.52 

49 It is not necessary to presuppose the existence of any prakrit fable-literature 
as the pfecursor of this type of literature. The history of Sanskrit narrative literature 
shows that it is an independent creation. 

50 The use of the word dindra shows that the work belongs to a period posterior 
to the second century a.p. The word rtipaka, in the sense of a coin, was first used 
by Aryabhata, that is, in the Gupta period. 

51 Perhaps to the Gupta period also belongs the original of the Vetalapancavith- 
Satika. There is a tradition that Chandra-gupta II, Vikramaditya, was an adept in 
some kind of witchcraft. This may have given rise to the association of Vetala and 
Vikrama (Vikramasena or Trivikramasena). 

52 It would be highly interesting to see if it is possible to correlate the general 
conditions in the age of the Guptas with the three moods—perhaps successive— 
expressed by Bhartrihari in his Satekas, In recent time, the personality and the Satakas 
of Bhartyihari are critically studied by D. D. Kosambi (see his edition of the 
Satakatraga published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1947; also see his 
article ‘The quality of Renunciation in Bhartyihari’s poetry’, BV; some extant versions 
of Bhartrihari’s Satakas, JBBRAS, XXI, 1945, pp. 17-32; On the authorship of the 
Satakatrayi, JORM, December 1945, pp. 64-77). According to Kosambi, the gramma- 
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6. Philosophical Literature 


Reference has been made above to the Siitras of the six Brahmanica] 
systems of Philosophy (Vol. II, p. 659). The period dealt with in this 
volume witnessed the development of the polemical portions of these 
Sutras and a vast literature for exposition of the leading ideas con- 
tained in the nuclear Sutras, and the defence of each of these against 
attacks by the other systems or heterodox sects like Buddhists and 
Jainas. 

The Sainkhva svstem of philosophy, once widely prevalent, now 
lost ground, its theism being absorbed by the epics, and its categories 
of Pralaiti, Purusha and Gunas heine taken over by Vedanta. Its 
tenets were succinctly set forth by ISvarakrishna in his Sankhua- 
karikd. said to contain the essence of an earlier work Shashthitantra, 
probably by Varshaganya, which dealt with the subject under sixtv 
heads and contained many parables and dialectics against other 
schools. Vindhvavasin (c. a.p. 300) came after Varshaganva, and was 
successful in controversy against Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasu- 
bandhu.53 ISvarakrishna was Vindhvavisin’s punil. Tis Sdamkhya- 
karika@, also called Suvarna-saptati. was refuted by Vasubandhu in 
his Paramartha-santati. The identification of Vindhvavasin and 
Tévarakrishna proposed by Keith54 is imnrohahle and the former is 
known to have had the nersonal name Rudrita 55 Tsvarakrishna’s work 
is referred to bv the Tainas as Kanaka-santati: it was taken bv the 
Buddhist monk Paramartha to China in a.n. 546, and there translated 
alongs with a gloss into Chinese between 557 and 568.56 . 

Madhava was an important Samkhva writer who flourished before 
Kumiarila and held some striking views. He is referred to by Umveka 


rian Bhartrihari, who was the author of the Vakyapadiya, cannot be identified with 
the author of the Satakatrayt. Regarding the question of the Satakatrayt being an 
anthology, Kosambi suggests, on the basis of a text-critical study of the work, that 
‘though the work could not originally have been a Satakatrayi, there is some: sort 
of a common source for all the extant MSS., so that at best one can say that the 
anthology is of stanzas ascribed to Bhartrihari, though the compendium was probably 
made long after the author’s death’. He further points out that ‘a certain type of 
stanzas had heen associated with the name of Bhartrihari from the earliest times 
(not later than the 3rd century a.p.), and these attracted others by similitude which 
rounded out the work’. In that case, the nucleus of the Satakatrayt may be said to 
belong to a period immediately preceding the Gupta Age. The Satakatrayt as such, 
however, may have been a product of the Gupta period. 

53 B. Bhattacharya, Tattvasathgraha, GOS, XXX, Intr., pp. xi-xiv; JIH, Vol. I. 

54 HASL, 488. 

55 Kamalagita’s Pafijika on Santarakshita’s Tattvasemngraha; 22. 

56 Fr. Tr. by Takakusu, BEFEO, IV, 978; Eng. Tr. by S. S. Sastri, Madras Univ.; 
Skt. restoration by Ayyaswami Sastri Suvarna-saptati-Sastra; n. Venk. Or, Inst., Tiru- 
pati, 1944. 
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in his conimientary on Kumirila’s Slokavarttika5’ as holding that sacri- 
fices were adkarma as they involved himsd. A later writer Karnaka- 
gomin condemned Madhava as Samkhya-nasaka.58 Madhava seems 
to have been earlier than Dinniga.59 The polyhistor Vachaspati Misra’ 
(ap. 841) wrote his erudite Sdadmkhya-tattva-Kaumudi on Iévara- 
krishna’s Kdrikds; he mentions another Samkhya text of the period, 
the Rajavarttika. . 

As an allied svstem, Yoga shared the same fate as Simkhva. Its 
practical discipline was adopted by all schools, orthodox as well as 
heterodox, but it had little influence on the metaphvsical side. The 
bhashya on the sitras of Patamijali attributed to Vyasa may belong 
to this period as it refutes the Vijianavada of Buddhists at sonie 
length. Vachaspati contributed to this system also his scholarly gloss 
Tattva-visdradi in which he traces many of the citations in the 
Bhishva to Parfichasikha. 

The realistic and pluralistic philosophers of the Nyaya and Vaise- 
shika schools. adherents of Saiva sects bv religion, bore the brunt of 
the fight with Buddhism in this age, and were designated by their 
adversaries as PaAsupatas, Saivas and Yaugas. Brahminical and 
Buddhist scholars, and later the Jainas as well, jointly built up the 
edifice of Indian logic as concomitant of their endless debates. 
Buddhist logic from Vasubandhu onwards is now seen to be derived 
from Prasastapida whose exposition of the Vaiseshika in the Padartha- 
dharma-samgraha was so important as to supersede the bhashua of 
the school and take its place. As Vasubandhu refutes Prasastapada in 
his Buddha-gotra-sastra, we must hold that Ditmaga borrowed from 
the Vaiseshika writer in his Pramdana-samuchchaya. In Nyaya, the 
bhashya of Vatsyavana on Gautama’s sifras presupposes previous 
commentaries. Opinion is divided on the chronology of Prasastapada 
and Vatsvayana; Bodas puts them in the order just given while Keith 
and Randle reverse it on the ground that Vatsvavana’s logic is less 
evolved than that of Pragastapida. A$ Vasubandhu (ce. a.p, 350) criti- 
cizes the Nydya-siitras and Vatsyayana does not reply to him, we 
have to place Vatsyayana about a.p. 300. He criticizes the Buddhist 
tenets of monicntariness and idealism and the views of Nagarjuna 
in particular. Vatsyivana was criticized by Vasubandhu’s — pupil 
Dinnaga. 

A Vaiseshika work preserved in Chinese is the Dasapadartha-sastra 


57 Madras edn., p. 112, wv. 249-52, 

58 This and not Satnkhya-nayaka as it appears in Usnveka’s printed text is the 
correct form of the attribute, see Karznakagomin on Pramana-Varttika of Dharma- 
kirti, BORS., edn., 595. 

59 See next page. 
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of Chandra-mati or Mati-chandra based on Pragastapada; this work 
was composed about the middle of the sixth century, was translated 
into Chinese by Hiuan Tsang in 648, and evoked no fewer than ten 
Japanese commentaries. It does not deal with God or means of 
deliverance, and adds four categories to the six of old Vaiseshika— 
Sakti and asakti, sémanya-visesha and abhava. 


7. Technical and Scientific Literature 


(2) Grammar and Lexicography: The science of language has had 
a tremendous fascination for Indians ever since early times. Monu- 
mental works on grammar, of a very fundamental character, like those 
of Panini and Patanjali, had already been produced. Further work 
in this field had, therefore, necessarily to be in the direction of abridge- 
ment, simplification, and elucidation. Among the grammatical works 
produced in the age of the Guptas, the earliest, perhaps, is the 
Kdtantra of Sarva-varman. This elementary grammar which is certainly 
a more simplified text-book than Panini’s work, seems to have been 
written on the eve of the foundation of the Gupta Empire. Though 
Sarva-varman is not altogether independent of Panini, he claims to 
have inaugurated, through his work, a new system of grammar, In 
the ficld of linguistics, as in several other fields, the name of Vararuchi 
is definitely one to conjure with. He is reputed to have been the 
author of the Vdritika on Panini’s Sutras, of the Prakritaprakasa, 
which is a work on Prakrit grammar, of the Vararuchisamgraha, which 
is a collection of twenty-five karikds briefly dealing with the forniation 
of words, compounds, verbs, etc., and of the Lingaviseshavidhi, 
which is a work partly lexicographical and partly grammatical in 
character. According to a popular literary tradition, Vararuchi was one 
of the nine jewels which adorned the court of Vikramaditya. The 
historicity of this tradition is, however, highly questionable. It has 
to be confessed that, in the history of Sanskrit literature, Vararuchi’s 
personality has unfortunately remained, till now, an unsolved mystery. 

The Buddhists and Jainas tried to simplify the Paninian system in 
different ways. One of the earliest efforts in this direction was the 
Chandravyakarana, by Chandragomin, which had been very popular 
in the Buddhist provinces, like Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet, and which 
had even reached Ceylon. According to the evidence from the Chinese 
sources, produced by Peri, Chandragomin must be supposed to have 
lived at the beginning or in the first half of the seventh century a.p. 
The facts that his grammar was used by the Kdsikd and that he was 
complimented by Bhartrihari (circa, a.p. 600-50) as having been the 
true reviver of the study of the Mahabhashya, would, however, indi: 
cate that Chandragomin must have lived in the last decades of the 
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sixth century a.D. Though essentially dependent on Panini and Patafi- - 
jali, Chandragomin has made some original contributions to Sanskrit 
grammar, and has introduced, in his grammar, his own terminology, 
which is distinct from that of Panini. Liebich has proved that Chandra- 
goniin himself wrote the Chandravritti, which is a cOmmentary on 
his own Vyakaronasitras. : 

The name of Bhartrihari has already been mentioned in another 
context. According to I-tsing he lived in the first half of the seventh 
century A.D. but his true date may go back to the fifth century. He 
is reputed to have written a commentary on the Mahabhashya of 
Patanjali, only a few fragments of which are now available. His other 
work, the Vakyapadiya, which is available in its entirety, is divided 
into three books, and is therefore also known as the Trikandi. The 
first book deals with the philosophy of language in general, the second 
with ‘sentence’ and the third with ‘word’. To about the same time 
belongs also the Kasika-vritti of Jayaditya and Vamana.80 According 
to I-tsing, Jaydditya died not later than a.p. 661-62. The Chinese 
pilgrim reports that students, in those days, commenced their study 
of this excellent commentary on Panini’s sutras at the age of fifteen, 
and had to continue it for a period of five years in order to be able 
to secure a thorough grasp of the subject. He further reports that the 
Chinese pilgrims who desired to make a trip to India made their first 
acquaintance with Sanskrit through the Kasika. The Linganusdsana 
of Harshadeva, which is a grammatical-cum-lexicographical work, is 
also generally ascribed to the middle of the seventh century a.p. 

The most famous lexicographical work in Sanskrit is the Nanialinga- 
nusisana of Amarasimha—better known as the Amarakosa, What 
Panini’s siitras are to grammatical literature, the Amarakosa is to 
lexicographical literature. Amarasimha was a Mahayana Buddhist, but 
his koSa is in no special way influenced by his religious proclivity. 
According to the well-known—but historically unreliable—literary 
tradition, Amarasimha was one of the nine jewels of Vikramaditva's 
court. Bhandarkar has suggested that, since Amarasimha was a Maha- 
yana Buddhist, he cannot be placed later than the sixth century a.p.6! 
Whatever might have been the exact date of this famous lexicographer, 
there is no doubt that the Amarakoga is the oldest among the extant 
Sanskrit lexicons. It is a lexicon of svnonyms, and is divided into three 
books—each book containing svnonvms relating to certain specific 
categories. A similar method of division and arrangement is followed 
also in later dictionaries of synonyms. 


60 Most probably Jayiiditya is the author of the first five books of the Kasika, while 
Vamana, who cannot be identified with the rhetorician Vamana, wrote the last three. 
61 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vatsnavism ... ete., 45, . 7 
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(b) Mathematics: In ancient India, mathematics and astronomy 
originated and developed primarily as auxiliaries of the Vedic ritual. 
From the times of the Vedanga-Jyotisha and the Kalpastitras up to the 
enlightened age of the Gupitas, there has been practically a gap in 
mathematical and astronomical literature. The Bakshali manuscript62 
and the Puranic portions dealing with these branches of learning Would, 
however, seem to indicate that the tradition of the knowledge and 
practice of these sciences had not been seriously interrupted during 
the intervening period. Varahamihira, who wrote in the middle of the 
sixth century a.p., has utilized, in his Pafichasiddhantika, five earlier 
important astronomical texts, and has mentioned the names of a 
number of his predecessors, presumably ranging between the second 
century B.c. and the fourth century a.p. This fact also confirms the 
assumption regarding the continuity of this study. In ancient India, 
mathematics has always been treated as a handmaid to astronomy. But 
Aryabhata was the first writer to deal with it more or less as an 
independent science. As a matter of fact, that scholar must be said 
to have been the real pioneer of the revival of mathematical science 
in India. According to his own testimony, Aryabhata wrote his work, 
the Aryabhatiya in Kusumanpura (that is, Pataliputra) ii the year 3600 
of the Kaliyuga, when he himself was 23 years old. This means that 
he was born in Ap. 476 and wrote in a.v. 499.63 The Aryabhatiya is 
divided into four parts, out of which the last three are sometimes 
erroneously regarded as forming an independent work under the name 
Aryashtagata. The first part, called the Dasagitikastitra, which, as a 
matter of fact, consists of 13 stanzas in the dryd metre, describes the 
numerical notation, which is special to Aryabhata. He had invented 
an alphabetic svstem of notation, which he has used for enumerating 
the numerical data of his descriptive astronomy.64 When later on, ‘the 
idea of place-value was developed, the denominations (number-names) 
were used -to denote the places which unitv would occupy in order 
to represent them in writing a number on the decimal scale. According 


62 This manuscript was discovered in 1880 near Bakshalt in the Mardan_ tchsil, 
Peshawar district. It is written in the Sarada script on leaves of birch bark and 
consists of 70 leaves. T.. V. Gurjar (Ancient Indien Mathematics and Vedha, Bomhay, 
1947) suggests that the present manuseript is clearly a copy of some old manuscript, 
the text in which must have been composed between the 2nd century r.c. and 2nd 
century Ap. The ccpy now available seems to have been made in about 8th century a‘. 

63 There are two Aryabhatas well-known in the field of mathematics and astro- 
nomy. We are here concerned with Aryabhata who wrote the Aryabhatiya, and who 
may be conveniently called Aryabhata I. Aryabhata IJ, who lived at a later date, 
wrote the Artya-Siddhanta. 

64 The rule is given in the Dasagitikastitra as follows: vargakyarani vargé oar gig 
vargdksarani kat timau yah khadvinavake sara nava vargé vargé navantyacargd va. 
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to Aryabhata the denominations are the names of “places”. He says 
Eka, dasa, sata, sahasra, ayuta, niyuta, prayuta, koti, arbuda, and 
vrinda are respectively from place to place, each ten times the pre- 
ceding.’65 This must indeed be regarded as an outstanding landmark 
in the development of Indian mathematics. The second part of the 
Aryabhatiya, called the Ganita-pada, consists of 33 stanzas, and is the 
only part which really represents Aryabhata’s contribution to mathe- 
matical science. The third part Kdlakriya (25 stanzas) contains calcu- 
Jations relating to time, and the’ last, called the Golapdda, deals, in 
50 stanzas, with spherics. The Ganita-pada in the Aryabhatiya is a 
monument of compactness as well as elegance of composition. Arya- 
bhata has given all his results in the form of finished formulas. As 
regards geometry, Aryabhata considers, among other topics, the area 
of a triangle, the theorem on similarity of triangles, the area 
of a circle, and the theorem relating to rectangles contained by the 
segments of chords of a circle. The value of 7 given by him is correct 
to four places of decimals (3.1416). In algebra and arithmetic, he has 
given the rule of three, which is a definite improvement over the 
Bakshali rule, and a rule for solving examples concerning interest. He 
has also enunciated the method of inversion and has stated a formula 
giving the sum of an arithmetical progression and its middle term, a 
formula for the solution of simple indeterminate equations, a formula 
giving the value of the number of terms when the sum of the series, 
the first term and the common difference are given, and a formula for 
the sum of the squares and the cubes of natural numbers.66 

(c) Astronomy: As in mathematics, so too in astronomy, Aryabhata 
was an outstanding figure of the Gupta Age. Through his work, he 
has presented. in a compact form, the astronomical system which had 
already been developed in the Siddhantas. Though he has evidently 
made an attempt to improve certain features of the Siddhdntas, he 
cannot, on the whole, be credited with having made any significant 
advance over the Sirya-Siddhanta. His most original contribution, 
however, is his definite assertion that the earth rotates round its axis. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that two of his immediate 
successors, Varihamihira and Brahma-gupta, have stoutly opposed this 
assertion. As for Aryabhata’s other achievements in the field of astro- 
nomy, it may be mentioned that he was the first to utilize sine func- 
tions in astronomy; that he discovered an accurate formula to measure 
the increase or decrease in the duration of two consecutive davs; that 
he enunciated his own epicyclic theory to explain the variations in - 
planetary motions; that he stated accurately the angular diameter of 


65 Aryabhatiya, II, 2. Cf. Datta and Singh, History of Hindu Mathematics; pat I, 


Lahore, 1933, pp. 12-13: 
66 Cf, Gurjar, op. cit., 79-80; cf., 91-99. 
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the earth’s shadow at the moon's orbit, and gave a method of finding 
the duration of an eclipse; and that he made a more correct calcula- 
tion, than before, of the length of a year. | 

One of the most significant features of the astronomical works pro- 
duced in the so-called scientific period is the obvious acquaintance of 
their writers with Greek astronomy. This fact becomes all the more 
clear from the work of Varahamihira, who was another outstanding 
astronomer in the age of the Guptas. The time calculations in Varaha- 
mihira’s Pafichasiddhantika begin from a.p. 505. There has been a 
frequently mentioned tradition that Varahamihira died in a.p. 587, It 
is, therefore, assumed by Kern that a.p. 505 was the date of Varaha- 
mihira’s birth.67 The tradition about the date of Varahamihira’s death 
is, however, not reliable. Moreover, the Parchasiddhantika is a work 
of the nature of a Karana,88 and, usually, the time-calculations in a 
Karana-grantha are made from the date in which it is written. It is, 
therefore, more likely that a.p. 505 was the year in which Varaha- 
mihira wrote his Parchasiddhantika. It is needless to add that the 
other literary tradition, namely, that Varahamihira was one of the nine 
jewels in the court of Vikramaditya is nothing better than a fiction. In 
the Pafichasiddhantika, Varahamihira reproduces, in the Karana-form, 
the astronomical teachings of the five Siddhdntas, which were consi- 
dered in his time the most authoritative works on astronomy. These 
five Siddhantas are, in their probable chronological order, the 
Paitamaha-Siddhanta, the Vasishtha-Siddhanta, the Paulisa-Siddhanta, 
the Romaka-Siddhaénta and the Siirya-Siddhanta. Out of these, the 
Paitamaha evidently belongs to the pre-scientific period, while the 
remaining four belong to the early Gupta period. The Védsishtha 
(circa A.D. 300) shows a definite advance in its knowledge about the 
movemients of the heavenly bodies. It also introduces rasis in the 
place of nakshatras, and the conception of lagna. The name. of the 
Paulisa-Siddhénta (circa a.p. 380) which enunciates a rule for calcu- 
lating lunar and solar eclipses, and which also gives a table of sines 
and two trigonometrical rules, would remind one of Paulus Alexan- 
drinus. But, since the latter is known to be the author only of an 
astrological hand-book, Thibaut is of the opinion that there cannot have 
been any connection between him and the Paulisa-Siddhdnta.6® Both 
in name and contents, the Romaka-Siddhdnta (circa a.p. 400) clearly 
betrays Western influence. This may have been possible on account of 
the active contact between the Roman empire and the Gupta empire. 


67 Kem, Brihatsathhita, Preface, 2 f. 

68 There are four kinds of scientific astronomical works: (1) Siddhéantas, (2) Karanas, 
(3) astronomical tables, and (4) commentaries. . 

69 G. Thibant, Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematik (Grundriss, Iff, 9), Strass- 


burg, 1899, 
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The Surya-Siddhanta (circa a.v. 400) represents the standard type of 
Siddhanta work. It is also the most important and complete astro- 
nomical work of the period, and consists of fourteen chapters in. 
verse. Alberuni mentions Lata as its author. According to its open- 
ing stanzas, however, Surya revealed this Siddhanta to Asura Maya 
in the city of Romaka. Herein we may see the evidence of Greek 
astronomy having served as the basis of the Surya-Siddhanta. At the 
same time, the peculiarly Indian character of its teachings is indi- 
cated by its acceptance of the idea of kalpa and mahdyuga, and of 
the mount Meru lying at the North pole. It is difficult to determine 
accurately, on the basis. of the available evidence, the authorship, the 
dates, and the nature of the original texts ofthese Siddhantas, Great 
credit is, therefore, certainly due to Varahamihira for having pre- 
served their essential teachings in his Paftchasiddhantikd. 

(d) Astrology: In India, astronomy and astrology normally go 
hand in hand. Ever since very ancient times, astrologers have played 
not an insignificant part in the various departments of individual 
and communal life of the Indian people. It would not, therefore, be 
too much to presume that works on astrology must have been pro- 
duced in India since very early times. Unfortunately most of the 
older literature on the subject is now lost to us. However, whatever 
information we possess regarding the early astrological texts, their 
authors, and their contents, we owe it all, again, to Varahamihira. 
As in astronomy, so too in astrology, Varahamihira has, in his en- 
cyclopaedic work, preserved quite a considerable amount of the 
ancient knowledge on the subject. His Brihatsamhita, besides being 
the most important text-book on natural astrology, is a veritable 
conipendium of ancient Indian learning and sciences..-Varahamihira 
refers to many predecessors and their writings; but only one astro- 
logical work belonging to the earlier times, namely, the Vriddha- . 
Garga-Samhitda, is available to us.70 Jyotihsastra, according to Varaha- 
mihira, comprises three branches; the Tantra or astronomico-mathe- 
matical branch; the Hord, which concerns itself with horoscope, and 
the third, which deals with natural astrology.71 The last is perhaps 
the most important, for Varahamihira glorifies an astrologer in the 
following flattering term: “Like night without lamp and sky without 
the Sun, is a king without an astrologer. Just like a blind man he 


70 Though the Vriddha-Garga-Sathhité does not belong to the Gupta period, one 
stanza from it may be here referred to with advantage, since it throws considerable 
light on the question of Greek influence on Indian astronomy and _ astrology. The 
purport of the stanza is: The Greeks are indecd barbarians; but their knowledge 
about heavenly bodies is very well-grounded. They therefore deserve to be 
respected like our own ancient seers. | 

71 Brithatsefhhita, I, 5. 
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flounders on his way.72 Among Varahamihira’s other astrological 
works may be mentioned the Brihadvivahapatala and the Svalpa- 

vivahapatala, which principally deal with the favourable muhtrtas 

for marriage; the Yogaydtra, which describes the auspicious portents 

for the expeditions of kings; and the Brihajjataka and the Laghuja- 
taka, which concern themselves with the time of man’s birth and its 

influence on his future.73 Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 

writings of Varahamihira, which include more or less basic texts on 

astronomy, astrology, and several other technical sciences, are no 

less remarkable as poetic compositions. Varahamilhira’s son, Prithu- 

yasas, also was an ardent student of astrology, and wrote, in about 

A.D. 600, a work called Hordshatpaiichasika. 

(e) Medicine: The earliest more or less definitely datable Indian 
work on medicine belongs to the early Gupta period. In 1890, Lt. H. 
Bower discovered, in a Buddhist stiipa in Kashgar, a group of ancient 
texts (now popularly known as the Bower manuscript), three out ol 
seven from among which deal with medicine.74 It has been shown, 
on palaeographical grounds, that the Bower manuscript belongs to 
the second half of the fourth century a.p. Though, on account of the 
fact that the available tracts are obviously not complete, it is not 
possible to determine the name of their author (or authors), it seems 
almost certain, from the place of their find, that he was a Buddhist.75 
One of the three medical tracts concerns itself with the study of 

arlic, the use of which is said to cure various illnesses, and to assure 
a life of 100 years. It also deals with topics like digestion and eye- 
diseases and their cure, and gives a prescription for an elixir to 
secure a 1,000 years of life. Another tract contains formulas for the 
preparation of fourteen kinds of specifics for external and internal 
application. The most important tract, however, is the second, which 
is called the Ndvanitaka or the cream of the earlier texts on the sub- 
ject. In sixteen: sections, the Ndvanitaka deals, among other things, 
with different kinds of powders, decoctions, oils, and elixirs, while 


72, Ibid., II, p. 9. 

73 This ‘science’ is probably of Babylonian origin, and is adopted from the Greeks 
by other people. Jacobi believes that the Indians borrowed it about the middle of 
the 4th century a.p. Against this, however, there is the evidence of presumably earlier 
Indian works on the subject. : | 

74 A. F. Hoernle, The Bower Manuscript Fucsinvile leaves, Calcutta, 1893-1912 
(ASI—Vol. XXID. Texts 1 to 33 are medical; 4 and 5, called the Pasakakevalt, deal 
with abomancy; 6 and 7, called the Mahd-mayiiri-vidyd-rdjfi, contain charms against 
snake-bite. | 

75 Apart from the Atharvaveda hymns and allied literature, the ancient Buddhist 
literature also contains several indications regarding the antiquity of medicat science 


and practice in India. 
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a considerable portion of the tract is devoted to children’s diseases. 
These medical tracts, which are metrical and often employ the 
metres familiar to Sanskrit kdvya, are written in popular Sanskrit, 
not seldom overladen with Prakritisms. Fhe Ndavanitaka mentions 
several earlier authorities like Agnivega, Bheda, Harita, Jatukarna, 
Ksharapani and Parasara—all of them being pupils of Punarvasu 
Atreya. The only familiar name of a medical authority referred to 
in it is that of Susruta. 

(f) Chemistry, Metallurgy, Physics: Another science, which 
must have developed along with medicine is chemistry. Without 
adequate knowledge of chemistry, anv advance in medical science 
would have been almost impossible. Unfortunately, no work on che- 
mistry, belonging to the Gupta period, has come down to us. Nagar- 
juna, the great Mahayana Buddhist philosopher, is reputed to have 
distinguished himself also in chemistry. As a matter of fact, he is 
believed to have been the real father of ‘scientific’ chemistry. It is, 
therefore, possible to assume that Nagarjuna had founded an inde- 
pencent school of chemistry, perhaps with its centre at Nagarjuni- 
onda, and that his upils continued to develop that science through 
that agency. Though we have -no literary evidence to support this 
assumption, we do have the evidence of the actual application of 
that science. Besides medicine, chemistry must have substantially 
helped the development of metallurgy. Suffice it to point out, in this 
connection, that the Meharauli Iron Pillar will, for ever, remain a 
living monument to the progress in metallurgy achieved in the age 
of the Guptas. According to Dr. Murray Thomson, the Meharauli 
Iron Pillar, which is 23 feet and 8 inches in height and 16.4 inches 
in diameter at the base, and 12.5 inches in diameter at the top, is 
made of pure malleable iron of 7.66 specific gravity. Apart from its 
importance to the historian of ancient India, on account of the ab- 
sence of rust on ft, in spite of exposure to the open air for over 1,500 
years, this iron pillar has become an object of research by such 
eminent metallurgists as Sir Robert Hadfield.76 It has been rightly 
said that, till very recent years, the production of such a_ pillar 
would have been an impossibility even in the largest foundries of the 
world. A reference must be made, in this connection, also to the 
colossal copper statue of the Buddha, found at Sultangunj, near 
Bhagalpur, which is about 7% feet in height and nearly one ton in 
weight. ° 

The art of the Gupta Age will be discussed in Chapter XXXI. The 
arts of sculpture and painting reached the highest degree of develop- 


ment during this age. 


76 Cf. Science and Culture, January 1947, 
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THE PALLAVAS 


I. THE TAMIL LAND 


THE END OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D. marks the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the South. The Sangam age draws to an end, 
and the Andhra-Satavahana empire goes out of existence. The Cholas 
cease to exist as a political power in the Tamil country which comes 
to be divided between the Pallavas to the north of the Kaven river 
and the Pandyas to its south. Till the beginning of the ninth century 
the only vestiges of the Cholas are found in the Telugu-Choda king- 
dom in the valley of the N. Pennar, and in stray literary and epigra- 
phical references to the Chola country. From the close of the Sangam 
age the history of the Tamil country becomes very obscure until about 
the middle of the sixth century a.p. or a little later; no continuous 
history of the intervening period can be attempted in the present 
state of our knowledge. The story of the subsequent period is well 
attested by epigraphy and literature. 

The Satavahana empire reached the height of its prosperity under 
Gautaniiputra and his immediate successors. It attained its farthest 
expansion in the south under Yajiia-Sri towards the end of the second 
century a.p. How far south of the Krishna-Tungabhadra line the power 
of the Satavahanas extended cannot be definitely determined. Coins 
of Yajfia-Sri have been found as far south as the Southern Pennar, but 
this does not necessarily imply that his empire extended so far. No 
Satavahana inscriptions are known to have been found south of the 
Bellary district. On the other hand there is some evidence from Sangam 
literature that some areas south of the Tungabhadra were ruled by 
chieftains who were not Tamils and who were not always at peace 
with them. On the west coast the region round Mt. D’Ely, a little 
to the north of Cannanore, marks the northernmost limit of the Tamil 
country; its ruler was Nannan of Chera extraction whose land is called 
golden Konkanam.!1 Beyond it lay the Arya country, the Ariake of the 
Greek writers, and the Dandaranyani. Erumai of the miodern Mysore 
country is definitely described as a Vaduga chieftain, and his land 


1 Narr, 391. 
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as the western country, Kuda-nadu.2 We shall see that the Sangam 
tradition seems to distinguish Vadugas from the Telugus and Karna- 
takas, though we may not be quite sure of this as we have only rela- 
tively late authorities to guide us. Pulli of Véngadam (Tirupati) is 
another chieftain who is called the chieftain of Kalvar and whose 
speech is said to have abounded in longish sounds, a statement which 
recalls another description of Vadugar as the people of untutored 
drawling speech accompanied by fierce dogs. On the other hand 
Pulli's neighbour to the east was a Tamil chieftain of Tiraiya origin 
who had his capital at Pavittiri,4 which has been identified with 
~Reddipalem in the Nellore district, a little to the north of the Pulicat 
lake. The Vadugas are said to have once formed the vanguard of the 
Mauryan army, and it is quite probable that under the Satavahanas 
they occupied the southern marches of the Deccani empire. We have 
several echoes in literature of conflicts between Tamil chieftains and 
Vadugas, but the total absence of a reliable chronology renders these 
casual literary references practically valueless for purposes of history. 

When the Sangam age closes and the Satavahana empire disappears 
in the third century, we find the Chutu-nagas, who had the Satakarni 
title and were apparently an offshoot of the Satavahana line, in occu- 
pation of the south-west region of the original empire of the Sata- 
vahanas, and the Pallavas in the south-east with Kaaichipuram for their 
capital. Though at first the Pallavas seem to have ruled over the whole 
of the eastern coastal territory up to the Krishna river, they became ' 
known particularly as the rulers of Tondai-mandalam, the territory 
round Karichipuram, which in later times consisted of twenty-four 
divisions, each with a fortress of its own. 

It may be useful to note at this point an ancient scheme of lin- 
guistic division of the Tamil country and its neighbourhood as it 
was understood by the Tamil grammarians. The nature of the divi- 
sion is hinted at briefly in the text of the Tolkappiyam, the most 
ancient and complete treatise extant, but the details we owe to 
Nachchinarkkiniyar, a commentator of the late middle ages who 
doubtless reproduced the prevalent tradition of his time. The area 
of standard Tamil (Sen Tamil) lay between the rivers Vaigai in the 
south and Marudi; a streamlet in the Trichinopdly district (a little 
beyond Coleroon) in the north, the sea in the east and Karir in 
the west. Round this central block lay twelve other divisions, also 
reckoned as Tamil country, but not of such cultivated speech as the 
SereTamil-nidu. They were: (1) Pongar (2) Oli (3) Ten-Pandi 


2 Aham, 115, and 258. 
3 Ibid,, 61, 107 (Vadugar) and $98. 
4 Ibid., 840. 
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(4) Kuttam (5) Kudam (6) Panli (7) Karka (8) Sitam (9) Puli (10) 
Malaiyaman (11) Aruva and (12) Aruva-Vadatalai. Similar regions 
beyond these are also noted by him though not by his predecessors, 
JJamptranar and Sénavaraiyar; these regions are also twelve in 
number, and obviously include some areas where Tamil was not 
spoken. They are: (1) Singalam (Ceylon) (2) Palam Tivu (lit. old 
island, a name of the Maldives) (3) Kollam (4) Ktpam (5) Konkanam 
(6) Tulu (7) Kudagu (8) Karunadam (9) Kudam (10) Vadugu (11) Telun- 
gu and (12) Kalingam. It will be noticed that Kudam (west) occurs 
twice over in the lists besides Kudagu (Coorg). This may appear to 
detract from the authenticity of the lists. We may have here one more 
instance of the common fcature of unfamiliar geographical names 
being transformed out of recognition in repeated transcriptions by 
scribes. Nevertheless, it is of interest to note that Vadugu is counted as 
distinct from Karunadam and Telungu. Two Vaduga chieftains, 
Krumai and Pulli, have been mentioned above as occupants of the 
northern frontier of the Tamil country. The Badagas of the Nilgiris 
may be taken to represent the last remnants of the Vadugas of old. 
The river Ayiri, said to water the good country of Erumai,5 may be 
identified with the Hagari in Kadir and Chitaldurg districts of Mysore. 
Bana inscriptions of a later time speak of the Bana homeland as a 
12,000 district, forming the western part Vaduga-vali, the Vaduga- 
road, which is usually rendered into Sanskrit by the phrase Andhra- 
patha—an indication that the Vadugas were closely related to the 
Andhras, if not identical with them. 


JI. THE ORIGIN OF THE PALLAVAS 


Who were the Pallavas? Many indications point to their being 
strangers to the Tamil country, unrelated to any of the three ancient 
lines of the Chera, Pandya, and Chola. Many have treated the name 
Pallava as a variant of Pahlava, and held that like the Satraps of 
Ujjain they were a foreign line of rulers of ‘Scythian’ origin. With 
less justification others have sought to connect them with Jaffna, 
identified with the island of Manipallavam mentioned in the Mani- 
mekalai, That poem mentions that Pilivalai, a naéga princess, who 
had a son by a chola prince, sent the child to its father on a merchant- 
man, which left Manipallavam but was wrecked before it reached its 
destination, and that the child was lost in the sea. But there is 
nathing to connect the child with the Pallavas, and Manipallavam 
cannot possibly be Jafma so near the mainland of India, Nachthi- 
narkkiniyar, however, records a later legend. A Chola prince from 


5 [bid., 258. 
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Nagapattinam had a liaison with a néga maiden (not named) in the | 
nether world; before his departure he told her that if she floated the 
child of their union on the waves of the sea with a twig of the 
tondai creeper as a mark of identity, and if the child reached the 
shore safe, he would give him a share of his kingdom. This was the 
origin of the family ot Tondaiyar who ruled over Tondainad. Pallava 
is a Sanskrit word meaning tender shoots and leaves of a plant. And 
the official history of the Pallavas, as recorded in a relatively late 
Sanskrit inscription from Amarivati, traces the line to an epouymous 
ancestor Pallava, child of a union between the apsarus Madani and 
the Brahmana warrior Asvatthaman, fifth in descent from sage Bha- 
radvaja, the son of Brahma.6 The inscription says that Asvatthaman 
gave the name Pallava to the prince, because his mother laid him 
on a litter of sprouts. It is an impossible task to get behind so man 

layers of legend and discover the true origin of the Pallavas. A 
their early charters are in Prakrit, and cbviously they were not Tamils 
in origin, though they were ready enough to adopt local traditions 
to make themselves the more acceptable to the people that came 
under their sway. There is much in favour of the thesis that the 
Pallavas rose into prominence in the service of the Satavahanas in 
the south-eastern division of their empire, and attained independence 
when that power declined. This view, which till recently was no 
more than an intelligent guess, seems to gain support from a Prakrit 
Brahmi. inscription recently discovered in the Palnad taluk 
of the Guntur district. In spite of its mutilated condition, 
it clearly mentions Sihavamma of the Palava dynasty and 
Bharadaya gotta; it also mentions a devakula to which a 
gift seems to have been made. This is the earliest Pallava 
inscription so far known. The name Palava is intermediate in form 
between the original Pahlava and Pallava of the Hirahadagalli plates 
of Sivaskandavarma. And as Sihavamma bears no titles of indepen- 
dence like Dhammamaharajadhiraja, it seems possible that he was 
still a subordinate ruler of the Ikshvakus, though it must be noted 
that he speaks of his own kingdom (appano vejayike).? Stress has 
been laid recently on one factor pointing to a foreign extraction for 
the Pallavas. In the Vaikuntha-perum4l temple at Kajichipuram we 
have a series of sculptured panels illustrating the events of Pallava 
history; in one of the panels depicting the selection of Nandi-varman 
II, a prince from a collateral line, tu the throne then vacant owing 


6 SIL, 1, No. 32. The, name of the apsaras is Menaka in the Kasakudi plates, SZI/. 
II, pp. 346 &; V. 17; and in the Rayakota plate of Skandasishya (EI, V. No. 8) the 


mother of Pallava is a négt. | 
7 JAHC, IU, pp. 68-69 and ‘Ten years of Indian Epigraphy’, by B. Ch. Chhabra 
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to the failure of the miain line, one of the state officials explains to 
the father of the young rince that what he had brought with him 
was not an elephant’s head, but the crown for his son. This 
clearly recalls the crown shaped like an elephant’s scalp with which 
Alexander, Demetrius, and other foreign rulers are depicted on, their 
coins. On the other hand Rajasekhara, the poly-histor of the early 
tenth century, gives no hint of any connection between Pallavas 
and Pahlavas whom he treats as separate peoples in his Kdvya- 
Mimamsa. 


If}. THE EARLY PALLAVAS 


The next Pallava ruler we hear of is Sivaskanda-varman. Palaeo- 
graphy suggests an interval of about half a century between him and 
Sihavamma, and there is no other evidence for a closer determination 
of the chronology. Sivaskanda issues two charters, both in Prakrit, 
one as Yuvaraja9 and the other!0 in the eighth year of his rule as 
king. Both grants are issued from Kafichipuram. The earlier grant 
is an order addressed to the governor (vdpatam) of Dhaiiiakada 
(Dhanakataka, Amaravati) and disposing of a village in the Andhra 
country. His territory thus extendéd at least up to the Krishna in 
the north. In the later grant the king claims to have performed 
Agnishtoma, Vajapeya, and Asvamedha sacrifices, and bears the title 
Dhammamaharajadhiraja. He also mentions Bappasimi who gave 
away large quantities of gold and numberless cows, besides thousands 
of halas of land. Bappasémi means ‘Lord father’ and is no proper 
name; but he is given the title of Maharaja and his commands were 
honoured without question (appatihatasdsana), There is a third 
Prakrit charter11 with more or less the same palaeography as the two 
already mentioned. It belongs to the reign of Siri Vijaya-khandavamma 
Maharaja but the regnal year is lost. Probably the king was identical 
with Sivaskanda, though some are inclined to treat them as two 
different persons. This charter mentions further the Yuvaniaharaja 
Vijaya Buddhavamma, and his queen Charudevi, the mother of 
Buddhyankura. It records the gift of four nivartanas of cultivated 
land by Charudevi to God Narayana of the Kuli-Mahataraka-devakula 
in Dalira. These three charters, read together with the stone inscrip- 
tion from Palnad, give the impression of a rising and prosperous 
kingdom: with an organized system of administration which derived 
many of its features from the Satavahanas and Mauryas. The western 


8 SII, XII, p. ii. 

9 Mayidayolu, EJ, VII, 84-89. 

10 Hirahadagalli, EI, I, p. 5; I, 483-85. 

11 Br. Museum plates of Charudevi, EI, VIII, pp. 143-46. 
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boundary of this early Pallava kingdom of Kajichi is nowhere stated. 
But the Kadambas claim that Maytragarman, the founder of the line, 
got frem the Pallavas, in the latter half of the fourth century A.D., 
the territory between Prehara and the western sea which became the 
nucleus of their kingdom. The Gangas of Mysore acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pallavas. A Pallava charter of the ninth century 
states that an early monarch of the line, Virakircha, the son of 
Chitapallava, obtained all the insignia of royalty together with the 
hand of a naga princess!2—-which might be an echo of a dynastic 
alliance with the Chutukula-Satakamis who ruled in the south-west 
part of the Satavahana empire. All these facts may warrant the in- 
ference that in these early days the Pallavas ruled from sea to sea. 


There ensues total darkness for some time after the period of the 
Prakrit charters. The only gleam of light is the occurrence of the 
name of Vishnugopa of Kajfichi among the rulers of the South who 
were defeated by Samudra-gupta about the middle of the fourth 
century a.D. (p. 24). The name Vishnugopa occurs in the genealogy 
of the Pallavas, as we shall see; but at a time much later than the 
age of Samudra-gupta. Ugrasena of Palakka, another opponent of 
Samiudra, had his principality somewhere in the Nellore district, and 
was most probably a subordinate of Vishnugopa whose side he natu- 
rally took against the Gupta invader. He may be looked upon as 
belonging to the same family as Satyasena from whom Skandasishya, 
an early Pallava king, is said to have seized the ghatikd of the 
Brahmins.18 ; 

The next stage in the history of the Pallavas is marked by nearly 
a dozen copper plate charters, including a fragment,!4 all of them 
written in the Sanskrit language and recording only the names of 
kings besides land-grants of little historical value. They bear only 
the regnal years of the ruling king, and the tentative chronology of 
the period rests on general palaeographical considerations and a 
couple of synchronisms with two rulers of the Ganga dynasty who 
are said to have been crowned by their Pallava overlords. The 


12 Velirpalaiyam plates, SII, Il, No. 98—V, 7. 


13 Ibid., V, 8. 

14 They are: (1 and 2) OmngSdu A and B, EI, XV, 246-55; (3) Urovapalli, IA, 
V, 50-53; (4) Nedungaraya, Bhdratt (Vrisha, Jyeshtha, 699-713; (5) Mangadir, JA, V, 
154-7; (6) Pikira EI, VIU, 159-63; (7) Buchireddipalem, Jl. Mad. Uni, XII, 129-59; 
(8) Chendalir, EI, VIII, 283-36; (9) Udayendiram, EI, Ul, 142-47; (10) Chura, 
EI, XXIV, 197-43; (11) Darégi fragment, EI, 1, 8397. Nos. 8-10 are at best copies 
of lost originals, as their palaeography does not pertain to the period to which 
they purport to belong, Neither the confused list of the Vayaliir pillar inscription 
giving fifty-four names with miany repetitions (EI, xvm, 151), nor the vague state- 
ments of later Pallava charters, are of much real use to the historian, 
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genuineness of some of these Pallava Sanskrit charters is not, how- 
ever, beyond question. The manuscript of a Jaina work, Lokavibhaga, 
contains the information that Sarvanandin finished (copying or com- 
posing) the work on-a day corresponding to 25 August a.p. 4958, 
which fell in the twenty-second regnal year of Simhavarman, the 
ruler of Kafichi.15 The genealogy and chronology of the PallaVvas of 
this period may be reconstructed as in the following table, where 
some names found in the Vélurpalaiyam grant are added in brackets 
before the names of the first four kings found in the contemporary 
charters to indicate the identifications made by some writers, and the 
regnal periods are calculated on the data detailed above. 


(Kalabhartr)-Kumaravishnu I (Om. A), a.p. 825-50 
| 
(Chiita-Pallava) Skanda-varman I, 350-75 
(Virakurcha) Vira-varman, 375-400 


| 
(Skandasishya) Skanda-varman JI (Om. A), 400-36 


i 


| I 
Simha-varman I, 436-60 Yuvamaharaja Vishnu-  Kumaravishnu II 
(crowned Ganga Gopavarman I (Urva- 
Ayya-varman) palli, Nedungaraya) 
Skanda-varman IIT, Simha-varman II, 480-  Bucdha-varman 

460-80 500 (Om. B, Mangadir, 

| Pikira, Buchir.) 

Nandi-varmian Vishnu-gopavarman II Kumaravishnu Hl 
(Udayendiram) 500-525 (Chura) (Chenclalur) 


None of the Sanskrit charters except the Chendaliir and Udayen- 
diram plates, both suspect, are issued from Karchipuram, but from 
camps at different places like Tamrapa, Palakkada, Menmitura, 
Daganapura, Pikira, and Omgodu. For this reasOn sOme writers hold 
that the Pallavas lost their hold on Kajichi during this period, and 
that the city passed into tho hands of the Chola Karikala and his 
successors for a time. They believe that Kafichi was redeemed from 
the Cholas by Kumaravishnu II as stated in the Vélirpalaiyam plates16 


15 JRAS, 1915, pp. 471-85. /_ 
16 V, & See also ASIAR, 1906-7, p. 224; FI, XV, 249. 
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of Nandi-varman III. But there is no place for Karikala, the early 
Chola monarch of the Sangam age, after the period of the Pallava 
Prakrit charters; he belonged most certainly to an earlier time, and 
there is no tangible evidence of his ever having conquered KaAricht- 
puram. The fact that the charters are issued from ‘victorious camps’ 
(vijaya-sthana, or vijaya-skandhdavara, or avasaka) in different places 
cannot mean that the kings issuing the charters had lost their capital, 
but only that they were touring in their kingdom and exercised active 
supervision over its administration. We know how much depended 
on the personal alertness of the king, and what emphasis our manuals 
of polity lay on the constant vigilance and activity (utthana) of the 
monarch. The statement in the Vélurpdlaiyam plates regarding 
Kumaravishnu — then came Kumiaravishnu, victor in battles, who 
held Kafichinagara in his hands (grihitak@fichinagara) — is vague, and 
may well be taken to mean that Kajichi was the base from which he 
panned his campaigns, rather than that he took Kafichi from an enemy, 
east of all the Cholas—particularly because the second half of the 
verse contains a distinct statement that his son Buddhavarma was the 
submarine fire to the army of the Cholas. There is in fact no evidence 
that the Pallavas were dispossessed of their capital at any time during 
the period of the Sanskrit charters. 

From the dates suggested above for the different kings, it will be 
seen that the invasion of Samudra-gupta must have taken place in 
the reign of Kumaravishnu I. Either he was himself the Vishnugopa 
of Kafichi mentioned in the Allahabad inscription of the Gupta 
monarch, or some close relative of his, say a younger brother. Little 
is known of the political events of this long period of about two cen- 
turies. Simha-varman I crowned the Ganga king Ayya-varman (ce. A.D. 
450), and his son Skanda-varman ITI likewise crowned Ayyavavarman’s 
son, Madhava II, c. 475. Vishnugopa-varman T perhaps died as a Yuva- 
raja, although the title Maharaja is applied to him in the Chura prasasti 
of his grandson. Simha-varman II doubtless enjoyed a long and pros- 

erous reign, as he is found issuing the Jargest number of grants. A 
Chola inscription from Tirukkalukkunram mentions a grant to the tem- 
ple of the Milasthana in that village originally made by Skandasishya 
and continued: by Padavikonda Narasinga-Pottaraiyar.17 The second 
king was clearly Narasimnha-varman I; but the identity of Skandasishya 
is not easy, as he may be anvone of the three Skanda-varmans that 
figure in the genealogy of Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters, 

What happened after Vishnugopa II is by no means clear. The 
Vayalir list at this point reads: Simha-varman, Vishnugopa, Simha- 
varman, Simhavishnu, Mahendra-varman. Hence some writers are 


17 EI, Yt, 279. 
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inclined to assunie that a Simha-varman III was the son of Vishnugopa 
II and father of Simhavishnu who begins the best known line of the 
Pallavas, late in the sixth century. And the name Simha-varman for 
the father of Simhavishnu is supported by the Vélurpalaiyam plates.18 
But the relation of this Sifnha-varman to Vishnugopa II and the rulers 
of the Sanskrit charters, which rests only on the Vayalir list,"must 
get some confirmation before we can accept it as a settled fact. 


{V. THE KALABHRAS 


In the last quarter of the sixth century a.p. the Pallavas and Pandyas 
rose.again and began a new epoch of glory and achievement in the 
northern and southern halves of the Tamil country, and during the 
period of their ascendancy and rivalry, the Cholas disappeared almost 
totally from the political map except for some chieftains in the Ceded 
Districts claiming descent from the Cholas of Uraiyir or from Kari- 
kala. In the interval between the close of the Sangam age and the 
revival of the power of the Pallavas and Pandyas just mentioned, the 
Tamil land passed through a severe political and religious crisis, and 
the two rulers who inaugurated the period, the Pallava Simhavishnu, 
and the Pandydadhiraja Kadungon, are said to have begun their rule 
by putting an end to the power of the Kalabhras. On the Kalabhras 
we get few definite or clear data from our sources. The Vélvikudi 
grant19 says that after that village, which had been granted as brahma- 
deya by Mudukudumi ‘of many sacrifices—-a king known to the 
Sangam literature—was enjoyed by the donees for a long time, it was 
abrogated by ‘a Kali king named Kalabhran who took possession of 
the extensive earth after displacing numberless great kings (adhirajas). 
Elsewhere the Kalabhras are mentioned in the plural. Whether the 
description ‘Kali king’ is meant only as a condemnation of the wicked- 
ness of the ruler who abrogated the long-standing charitable endow- 
ments or indicates that he belonged to the Kali dynasty of rulers 
cannot be determined. Who the Kalabhras were, how they succeeded 
in upsetting the social and political order of the Tamil country, and 
how long their evil rule lasted, are questions to which no answer can 
yet be given. The suggestion may be made that the Kalabhras were 
identical with the Kalvar, one of whose chieftains was Pulli of Vén- 
gadam, and that these half-wild people broke loose in the confusion 
caused bv the inroad of Samudra-gupta and overran the Tamil country 
and ruled it for a time. But this view rests almost entirely on the 
dubious phonetic similarity between Kalvar and Kalabhra,20 and has 


18 V, 11. 
19 EI, XVII, 291 ff. 
20 See PK, 47-49 for a full discussfon, 
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little tangible evidence in its favour. In the writings of Buddha-datta 
we seem to get singularly interesting data on the rule of the Kalabhras 
in the Chola country. And the Cholas, we know, suffered 
a longer eclipse than the Pandyas and did not recover till 
the ninth century. Though the exact date of Buddha-datta is not clear- 
ly settled, there is no Joubt that he lived in the dark period of the 
South Indian history after the light of Sangam literature fails, and 
before a fresh dawn commences with the revival of Pallava and 
Pandya power.21 He says that his Vinayavinichchaya was begun and 
finished when Achchutavikkanta of the Kalabbhakula was ruling the 
earth. He gives a glowing description of the Chola country and the 
port of Kaveripattinami, but says not a word of the Cholas themselves. 
Late literary tradition in Tamilnavalar-charitai knows of a king by 
name Achchuta who kept the three Tamil kings, Chera, Chola, and 
Pandya in confinement for a time. Some songs about him are cited 
by Amitasagara in his Yapparungala’-Rarigat in the tenth century 
A.D. Here we seem to have the genuine relics of Kalabhra rule and 
its consequences. Possibly there were other rulers besides Achchuta 
who were, like him, enemies of the Tamil powers and votaries of 
Buddhism. Some of the Puranic stories, narrated by Sekkilér in’ his 
Periya-puranam, also appear to refer to this period; the stories of 
Mirti Nayanar in which there is reference to a Karnatak king of Jaina 
persuasion ruling in Madurai, and of Ktrruva Nayandr, whom the 
Brahmanas of Chidambaram declined to anoint in the manner in 
which they usually anointed the Chola monarchs, deserve particular 
mention. It seems probable, therefore, that the Kalabhra rule was 
marked by the capture of political power in the Tamil country and 
was possibly aided by an invasion from outside. It is perhaps not 
without significance that the revival of Pallava and Pandya political 
power is followed almost immediately by a strong religious reaction 
against Buddhism and Jainism, led by the celebrated Ndyandars on 
the side of Saivism and Alvdrs on that of Vaishnavism. All indications 
point to Simhavishnu as the first monarch to strike a blow against the 
Kalabhra usurpation: the Pandya Kadungon followed very soon in 
his wake and completed the task he had begun of terminating an 
alien tyranny and restoring its traditional polity to the country as a 
whole. | 


V. LATER PALLAVAS 


For a period of well over two centuriés after the fall of the Kala- 
bhras, the Tamil country was divided between the Pallavas in the 
north and the Pandyas in the south with Karichi and Madurai for 


21 Buddhadatta’s Manuals, ed. by A. P. Buddhadatta (PTS, Pt. I, 1915, Pt. I, 1928.) 
H-2] _ - . | | 
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their respective capitals. There was a constant rivalry between them 
often breaking out in open war, and the boundary between the king- 
doms oscillated about the line of the Kaveri, and the feudatory chief- 
tains in the border territory often changed sides according to the 
exigencies of politics. The Pallavas, however, had to fight on two 
fronts, because they had also to contend with other enemies from 
across the Tungabhadra. The Chalukyas of Badami, who rose to pro- 
minence in Western Deccan at the same time as the Pallavas of the 
line of Simhavishnu, and soon established a collateral line of rulers 
in Eastern Deccan, were their first enemies. In the middle of the 
eighth century the main line of the Chalukyas was extinguished by 
the rise of the Rashtraktitas under Dantidurga, but in spite of dynas- 
tic connections between the Pallavas and Rashtrakitas, there was 
little abatement of hostility between the two powers on either side 
of the Tungabhadra. The entire period was marked by a natural 
tendency for the enemies of the Pallavas to act in concert, and the 
Pandyas are often found co-operating with the Deccani power. On 
the other hand, the rulers of Ceylon, being neighbours of the Pandyas 
across a narrow sea, were hostile to them, and often fought on the 
side of the Pallavas. But the age of the Pallava rule is more remark- 
able for its achievements in the realm of the spirit than for its politics 
and warfare. It witnessed a widespread religious revival the roots 
of which undoubtedly go back to the dark age preceding it. This 
revival ended in the definite weakening, though not total disappear- 
ance, of Jainism and Buddhism, and the secure establishment of 
Saivism and Vaishnavism in the Tamil country. It led to the glori- 
fication of almost every shrine dedicated to Siva and Vishnu and the 
rise of a popular devotional literature which has remained the most 
precious heritage of the Tamils. Equally striking was the advance 
registered in the domains of architecture and sculpture. The cele- 
brated Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuan Tsang visited the Pallava and 
Chalukya courts, among others, in the middle of the seventh century, 
and has left an interesting account of them. 

Simhavishnu (a.p. 575-600) was lord of the entire country between 
the Krishna and the Kaveri. and is said to have seized the Chola 
country with all its areca-groves and paddy-fields.22 He was a devotee | 
of Vishnu and bore the title Avanisimha (lion of the earth), Accord- 
ing to a literary tradition the great poet Bharavi visited his court.23 
The portrait of Simhavishnu is found sculptured in the Adivaraha 
temple of Mamiallapuram; the king wears'a tall crown besides other 


22 Veltirpalaiyam, v. 12. 
See Gopalan: Pallavas of Kdfichi. 48; and Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature 
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ornaments and is seated on a throne, and two of his queens, also 
with jewelled crowns, stand on either side of him.24 


VI. MAHENDRA-VARMAN I 


Mahendra-varman I (a.p. 600-30), the son and successor of Simha- 
vishnu, was a versatile genius whose strongly-marked individuality se- 
cures him a place among the most notable figures of history. He was 
not only soldier and statesman, but religious reformer, architect, poet, 
and musician. He was fond of many titles among which occur 
Vichitra-chitta, Mattavilasa, Gunabhara, Satrumalla, Lalitankura, 
Avanibhajana and Sankimajati, besides several others even more 
curious with Telugu forms and endings, found engraved in the ornate 
Grantha character of his time on the beams and pillars of the upper 
cave on the rock fort at Trichinopoly. We read in the Kasakudi 

lates25 that he annihilated his chief enemies at Pullalir, about 
een miles north of Kanchipuram. Though the enemy is not named, 

it is obvious that he was the powerful Chalukya ruler of Badami, 
Pulakesin II, of whom the Aihole inscription records that ‘he 'caused 
the splendour of the lord of the Pallavas, who had approached him 
in strength and eminence,26 to be obscured by the dust of his army, 
and to vanish behind the walls of Kafchipura’. After his accession to 
the throne in a.v. 609-10, Pulakesin left his younger brother Vishnu- 
vardhana in charge at Badami,27 and started on an extensive cam- 
paign of conquest in Eastern Deccan (c. a.p. 618). He overthrew in 
quick succession Southern Kosala, Kalinga, and the kingdoms of the 
Vishnukundins and the Durjayas, and then, crossing the Krishna river, 
invaded the Pallava country. That the invader met the Pallava forces 
at Pullalir, very near their capital city, gives a measure of the 
strength and swiftness of the Chalukya advance and the success that 


24 Annual Report of the Superintendent of Archaeology (Southern circle), 1922-23, 
p. 94. Other identifications are proposed in MASI, 26 and 599, XII,-p. iii (Narasimha- 
varman I and Mahendra-varman II). 

25 SII, tl, No. 73, v. 22. 

26 The phrase I have rendered into ‘who had approached him in strength and 
eminence’ is, in the original, akrantétmabalonnatim. This was translated by Kielhom 
into ‘who had opposed the rise of his power implying that the Pallava had opposed 
the rise of Pulakegin and thus given him offence. The thesis has been developed 
with some elaboration at SI, XI (i), p. 11. But there is in fact no evidence of the 
Pallavas baving meddled in Chalukyan affairs, and I think that the long-drawn 
Chalukya-Pallava conflict was started by the martial ambitions of Pulakesin II who 
aspired to a position of dominance in the South, like that of his contermporary Harsha- 
vardhana in the North, and could not brook the independence of a rival power. 
See JAHC, I, pp. 166-71. 

27 IA, XIX, p. 300—Satara plates of Vishnu-vardhana of eighth year of Pulakesin 
Il, Kielhorn’s List, No. 547. 
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attended it. The Pallava claims to have annihilated the eneniy, while 
the Aihole inscription implies that Mahendra-varman had to take 
shelter behind the fortifications of his capital. Though Kajfichipuram 
was saved, the northern provinces of the Pallava kingdom were 
evidently lost to the enemy. After his return to Badami, Pulakesin 
deputed his brother to the east to settle the newly conquered terri- 
tory, and that was the beginning of the line of Eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi. 

Mehendra-varman was a follower of Jainism to start with, and 
then, under the influence of Tirunavukkarasu or Appar, himself a Jain 
converted to Saivism by his sister, changed over to Saivism. 
The event is attested by a significant pun on the word linga in a verse 
in the Trichinopoly rock inscription of the monarch.28 Tradition avers 
that the Pallava monarch demolished Jaina foundations at Patali- 
puram (Cuddalore) and elsewhere, and used their material in the 
construction of a Siva temple, Gunadh(bh?)ara-isvaram at Tiruvadi 
in South Arcot district. But this appears unlikely as it conflicts with 
what we know of this tolerant and cultured monarch from other 
sources. He deprecated extreme and corrupt religious practices, and 
turned the laugh against the Kap4dlikas and Buddhist bhikshus in his 
rollicking farce (prahasana) entitled Mattavildsa,29 which impresses 
the reader by its remarkable freedom from the sectarian intolerance 
that was growing in the period. He studied music under Rudracharya, 
and composed exercises for the practice of students on a variety of 
the vind known as Parivadini, and had them engraved on rock at 
Kudumivamalai (Pudukkottai) in the southem border of his kingdom. 
With him begins in South India the practice of scooping out of the 
live rock mandapas and temples of simple and impressive designs, 
and in one of his inscriptions he glories in his capacity to. raise 
shrines without the use of brick, timber, metal or mortar.30 A “labelled 
panel in the Varaha temple at Mamallapura bears sculptures depicting 
Mahendra-varman pointing out the sanctum of the temple to two of 
his queens whom he is leading to it.31 The paintings in the rock-cut 


28 SII, I, No. 33, v. 2. 

29 Though the Bhagavadajjuka is mentioned together with this play in |. 6 of 
SH, IV, No. 36, there is some doubt about the authorship of Bhagavadajjuka, some- 
timies attributed to a certain Bodhayanakavi. The story of Jains being persecuted rests 
on the relatively late evidence of the Periya Purdénam, 

30 EL, IV, p. 152. 

31 The labels above two panels read simply: S17 Sithmavinnu Pétddhirdyan and 
Sri Mahendra Pétadhirajan. 1 prefer the older identification of these figures with 
first two monarchs of the Sifnhavishnu line to the more recent attempts at other 
identifications (See Krishna Sastri in MASI, No. 26, and SI, XII, Introd., where 
Krishna Sastri’s identification of Sithmavinnu with Narasifnha-varman I is upheld 
and that of Mahendra with the obscure Mahendra-varman IJ is proposed). There 
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temple at Sittanavasal (Pudukkottai), which used ta be ascribed to 
Mahendra-varman’s time on account of the architectural style of the 
cave-temple, are now regarded as belonging to a later period (ninth 

century) and to another line, of rulers (Pandyas, particularly Sri Mara 

Sri-Vallabha).32 There is some evidence that the cave was originally 

painted in the days of the Pallava ruler; but none of it has survived, 

and the extant paintings were made at the time of the renovation of 
the shrine by Madurai Asiriyan Tlafi-Gautaman in the reign of the 
Pandya ruler mentioned above. 


VII. NARASIMHA-VARMAN I 


During the reign of Narasimha-varman I Mahamalla (a.p. 630-68), 
the son and successor of Mahendra-varman I, Pulakegin II renewed 
his attack on the Pallavas, evidently because he was not satisfied with 
his achievements against them in his first invasion. But he paid a 
heavy price, for not only did Narasimha-varman inflict a number of 
defeats on the invading forces at Pariyala, Siramara, and Maniman- 
gala—the last mentioned place being only about 20 miles east of 
Kanchipuram, but the Pallava monarch turned the tables on the 
Chalukya and advanced with a powerful army to the heart of the 
enemy kingdom and laid siege to Badami (Vatapi). In the fighting 
that ensued Pulakesin lost his life (a.p. 642), and Narasimha-varman 
eared the title Vatapikonda. His occupation of the city is attested 
by an inscription, dated in his thirteenth regnal year, engraved on 
the rock behind the temple of Mallikarjunadeva at Badami.33 In 
his wars against the Chalukyas, Narasimha is said to have been 
actively assisted by Manavarman, an exiled prince from Ceylon. Later, 
the Sinhalese prince, who wanted to gain the throne of Ceylon, 
was provided with armies on two occasions by the Pallava monarch 
whom he had served so loyally.34 The success achieved on_ his 
landing in Ceylon proved to be temporary, and he had once dgain 
to seek refuge in the Pallava court till a second attempt resulted in 
his capture of Anuradhapura.85 The expeditions to Ceylon, led by 
Manavarman, started from Mamallapuram, which takes its name from 
a title of Narasimha. The rising importance of the port in this 
period is borne out by references to it by Hiuan Tsang and in the 


is no reason why later Pallava kings who built the Varaha temple should not have 
caused their great ancestors to be portrayed in preference to themselves or their im- 
mediate predecessors. 

32 PIHC, 1944 (Madras), pp. 170-73. 

33 SH, I, p. 148; II, pp. 15-17; XI (i), No. 1. 

34 SIT, Il, No. 98, v. 12. 

35 CV, Ch 47. 
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hymns of Tirumangai Alvar. The Kasakudi plates®6 refer to the con- 
quest of Lanka and of Vatapi (Badami) as the chief achievements 
of Narasimha, and say that his fame rivalled that of Rama and 
Agastya. The Chinese Master of Law, Hiuan Tsang, visited Kafichi- 
puram most probably a little before the despatch of the expedition 
against Badami, and noted that Buddhism of the Sthavira school 
and Digambara Jainism flourished in the city besides Hinduism. 
He noted that it was the birthplace of the celebrated Dharmapala, 
who became the abbot of the great vihara of Nalanda and was the 
author of well-known works on Buddhistic logic and theology. He 
also notes that Buddhism flourished in Malakita (the Pandya coun- 
try), perhaps from hearsay. Narasimha-varman was a great builder 
and doubtless did much to embellish the sea-port which came to be 
called MamallapuramS7 after him; many of the cave-temples and 
sculptures in that place give evidence of the high quality of the 


artistic tradition current in his reign. 
VIII PARAMESVARA-VARMAN I] AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


How long Narasimha-varman held Badami cannot be de> 
termined. The Pallava occupation brought about a crisis in the 
affairs of the Chalukyan kingdom; but Vikramaditya I, the ablest 
of the sons of Pulakesin Il, saved the kingdom from disruption, 
restored its unity after clearing it of invaders, and proclaimed him- 
self king in a.v. 655. He claims victories against three successive 
Pallava monarchs, and Narasimha-varman is the first among them.38 
We must take it therefore that Chalukyan recovery began with a 
war waged by Vikramaditya against Narasimha which brought about 
the withdrawal of Pallava troops from the Chalukya country. The 
Cholas, Cheras, and Pandyas, as well as the Kalabhras, are counted 
among the enemies of Narasimha, but as no details are forthcoming, 
it is not easy to say if this is history or just empty boast. There 
was peace between the Chalukyas and Pallavas for the rest of Nara- 
simha’s reign which must be taken to have come to a close, not in 
655 or 660, but some years later still, say about 667 or 668, if we 
accept the indications from statements in the contemporary Chalukya 
charters of Vikramaditya I. Narasimha was followed on the throne 
by his son Mahendra-varman II who had a short reign in which he 
is said to have encouraged the ghatika (college of learned Brahmanas) 
in the capital city,39 and promoted many charitable works. Vikrama- 


36 SH, II, No. 73, v. 22. 

37 How the place got the name Mahabalipuram is a mystery, though some hasty 
history has been based at times on this popular name. 

388 Gadval plates, FI, X, 101, v. 3. 

39 Kasakudi, SII, I, 346, vy. 23 
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ditya I claims to have caused the pride of Mahendra to go down. 
The statement appears to find its explanation in an obscure inscrip- 
tion in the Mysore country40 which records a fight between Mahendra 
and ‘Siladitya. The latter may be identified with the son of Jaya- 
sinha, a younger brother of Vikramaditya, and Mahendra may well 
stand for the Pallava monarch. If these identifications are correct, 
the Chalukya-Pallava conflict must be taken to have re-opened after 
the death of Narasimha-varman with an advance of the Chalukyas 
through the Ganga territory, and an attempt on the part of Mahendra- 
varman II to resist it—this time when the invading forces were still 
far away from the capital. Mahendra-varman II was followed on 
the throne by Paramesvara-varman I (a.p. 670-80). In the Kuram grant 
of his own reign Parameésvara is clearly described as the son of 
Mahendra-varman II, and this must be accepted as the true relation 
between the two rulers.4! 

Paramesvara-varman I was the third Pallava monarch whom 
Vikramaditya claims to have defeated in battle. And in his war 
against the Pallavas, the Chalukya ruley had the active assistance not 
only of the Gangas who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Pallavas 
or the Chalukyas according to the dictates of their temporary interests, 
but also of Arikesari, king of the distant Pandyas of the South. 


That Vikramaditya was aided by the Gangas and led his expedition 
through their country is a legitimate inference from the facts that 
he is known to be the son of a Ganga princess, possibly Ganga- 
mahadevi at whose request the Gadval plates were issued in a.p. 674, 
and that four years earlier we find Vikramaditva issuing his Honnir 
plates from his camp at Malliyir (Malaiyir in the Wandiwash taluk) 
at the instance of a Ganga prince by name Mahadeva. So it is clear 
that the attempt of Mahendra-varman II to stop the Chalukya inva- 
sion did not succeed, and it is not unlikely that the Pallava ruler 
perished in his attempt. Early in the reign of his successor Parames- 
vara-varman, Vikramaditya continued his victorious miarch against 
the Pallava capital and encamped at Mallivir near Katichipuram. 
Instead of allowing himself to be shut up in his capital and facing 
a siege, Paramesvara made his escape from Kafichi to be able to 
organize the resources of his kingdom for the relief of his capital 
and the repulse of his enemy. He was in great difficulty for some 


40 MAR, 1928, p. 83, No. 72; IHO, V, 325. 

41 The Kasakudi and the Udayendiram plates of the reign of Nandi-varman JI 
(SU, If, Nos. 73 and 74) leave the reiation indefinite; the former uses the word paschat 
after Mahendra II and the latter tatah. Krishna Sastri suggests that Paramesvara I 
was the younger prother, not son, of Mahendra If (SIZ, 11, 504). The direct statement 
of the Kiiram grant, it will be noticed, is not contradicted by the later charters. The 
Velirpalaivam plates omit Mahendra IT altogether. 
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time and was defeated at Saikaramangai (not identified) by the Pan- 
dya Arikesari (as stated in the Sinnamanir plates). But, undaunt- 
ed, he attempted with much success a bold diversion by launch- 
ing a counter-invasion into the Chalukya country where Vikrama- 
ditya’s son Vinaydditya and grandson Vijayaditya were able to hold 
their own against the invading force, which had advanced almost 
up to the very gate of the capital city, and returned with a heavy 
booty.42 Vikramaditya, in his turn, pursued Paramesvara-varman to 
the south, and fixed his camp for a while at Uraiyur (Uragapura) 
near Trichinopoly on the southern bank of the Kavéri, where doubt- 
less he effected a junction with his Pandya ally. Before proceeding 
against the allies, Paramesvara thought it necessary to deal wi 
Bhivikrama, the Ganga subordinate of Vikramaditya. A battle was 
fought at Wilande, but it went against the Pallava ruler who lost 
to his enemy a valued crown-jewel, the necklace which contained 
the gem ugrodaya. Though a defeat in a military sense, the battle 
served its purpose in the strategy followed by Paramesvara, who, 
not minding defeats in individual battles, was bent upon winning 
the var. It rendered the Ganga relatively innocuous at the time of 
the main engagement in the whole war which occurred at Peruvala- 
nallir in the Lalgudi taluk of the Trichinopoly district.48 The Kuram 
Brant gives a long and turgid account of the battle which it ends 
y saying: ‘he (Paramesvara), unaided, made Vikramaditya, whose 
army consisted of several lakshas, take to flight, covered by a rag’, 
This is, of course, an exaggeration, but Vikramaditya had to accept 
the verdict of the battle and withdraw from the Pallava country, 
and found himself in no position to renew* the conflict. 
Paramesvara-varman is called Ugradanda and ‘destroyer of the 
city of Ranarasika’ in an inscription of his son from Karichipuram.44 
Ranarasika was a title of Vikramaditya I, and by his city was doubt- 
less meant Vatapi.45 Paramesvara had many other fine titles like 
Atyantakama, Chitramaya, Gunabhajana, Sabhara, Ranajaya, and 
Vidyavinita Pallava, the last name occurring in the Kuram grant, and 
the rest in the inscriptions found in a Ganesa temple at Mamalla- 
puram.” He is also called Lokaditya in a Kailasanatha inscription of 
is grandson Mahendra III.47 
Paramesvara-varman’s son and successor was Narasimha-varman II 
(a.p. 680-720) better known as Rajasimha. There was a lull in the 


42 Jejuri plates, EI, XIX, 62; Nerur grant, IA, ix, 126. 
43 Name in Udayendiram plate, Sil, 1, No. 74. 

44 SII, I, No. 24. 

45 BG, I, (ii), 329, n 5. 

46 EI, X, 8. 

47 SIT, I, No. 27. 
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conflict with the Chalukyas, and Rajasimha’s long’ reign was an era 
of peace and prosperity. The king is hailed as an adept in the path 
of Saiva Siddhanta, and he erected many excellent temples of Siva 
in different parts of his realm. The most celebrated among them, both 
for architectural quality and the excellence of sculpture, is the Raja- 
simhesvara, also called Kailasanatha, at the capital. In its construction 
queen Rangapataka and prince Mahendra-varman III, the heir-appa- 
rent, took much personal interest, The date of its consecration had to 
be put off in response to a divine voice advising the king that on the 
date, originally fixed for the ceremony, the Lord was entering an- 
other temple constructed over a long time in the mind of Piéalar- 
Nayanar; the story is given at length in the Periya Purénam, but the 
main incident, the divine voice heard by the king, is recorded in a 
contemporary inscription in the Kailasanatha temple itself.48 Other 
temples built by Rajasimha were the Shore temple at Mamallapuram, 
the Airavatesvara at Kajfichipuram, and the Siva temple at Panamalai, 
all of which contain his inscriptions, and some of them still possess 
traces of excellent paintings apparently coeval with the temples. 
Literature flourished, and there is good reason to hold that the great 
Sanskrit rhetorician Dandin spent many years in the Pallava court in 
Rajasimha’s reign. Maritime trade grew and embassies were sent to 
China. The Chinese annals record that ambassadors from Sri Nara- 
simhapota-varman reached the Imperial Court in a.p. 720 and that 
the emperor honoured them with ‘a robe of flowered silk, a golden 
girdle, a purse with an emblem in the form of fish, and the seven 
objects; the title of ‘the army which cherished virtue’ was conferred 
on the Pallava army which was to be employed to chastize the Arabs 
and the Tibetans, who commanded considerable power in the Bay 
of Bengal at the time and perhaps obstructed trade; and Narasimha 
himself was honoured with the title ‘King of the Kingdom of South 
India .49 Rajasimha carried the love of ornate birudas far beyond any 
of his predecessors, and more than 250 of his titles are found on the 
way of Kailasanatha alone. The Velurpalaiyam plates state that 
Narasimha II re-established the ghatika (college) of the Brahmanas 
besides recording his construction of the stone temple of ‘Kailasa- 
natha.50 Rajasithha was followed on the throne by his elder son 
Paramesvara-varmian II. An inscription, dated in the third year of his 
reign, at Tiruvadi, S. Arcot, records a gift of gold to Viratténesvara 
teniple. After he had ruled for about ten years, the Chalukyas appear 
to have renewed their aggression against the Pallavas, A Kannada 


48 SII, I, No. 24, v. 7. 
49 Foreign Notices, 116-17. 
50 SIT, 13, 98, v. 13. 
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stone inscription of the thirty-fifth year (ap. 730-31) of Vijayaditya 
states that Yuvaraja Vikramaditya II conquered Kajichipuram and 
levied tribute from the Pallava Paramesvara and that on bis return 
he made the gift of the villages Ulchala and Pariyala to a Ganga 
prince.51 This was the first of the three raids on Kafichi with whic 
Vikramaditya II is credited in an undated inscription of his queen 
Lokamahadevi at Pattadakal.52 The Ganga prince of the Ulchala 
inscription was Durvinita Kreyappa, son of Sripurusha. When the 
Chialukya and Ganga forces withdrew trom his capital, Paramesvara 
evidently invaded Gangavadi to punish Sripurusha for the active part 
he-had taken in last Chalukyan expedition against Kajichi. Sripurusha 
met him in battle, slew him at Vilandc, and appropriated to himself 
the royal umbrella of the Pallava together with the title of Per-: 
manadi.52a 


IX. NANDI-VARMAN II 


the death of Paramesvara-varman II (c. a.p. 731) was followed by 
a crisis in the affairs of the Pallava kingdom owing to failure of 
succession in the royal line, Mahendra-varman III having evidently 
predeceased his elder brother. A series of inscribed panel of sculp- 
tures in the Vaikunthaperumal temple in Karichtpuram narrate how 
the next ruler came to be chosen, after depicting the entire legend 
and history of the descent and rule of the Pallava monarchs that 
preceded him.53 The anarchy that followed the demise of Parameés- 
vara II appears to be represented by a blank space in the series of . 
panelled sculptures. Then the métras, ghatika, and the mulaprakriti 
of the capital approached Hiranya-varman mahdraja of the Kadavésa- 
kula seeking his aid for filling the throne in a suitable manner. From 
the Kasakudi plates we learn that Hiranya was fifth in descent from 
Bhima-varman, younger brother of Simhavishnu, who began the line 
of imperial Pallavas.54 Hiranya-varman consulted the kulamallar, but 
none of them was inclined to take up the charge; then he consulted 
his own sons Srimalla, Ranamalla, Sangramamalla, and Pallavamalla; 
the first three declined the offer, but the last, also called Parames- 
vara, agreed to go as king. His statement was received by his father 
with mingled feelings, as he was then only twelve years of age, and 


51 ‘Ten years of Epigraphy’, Ancient India, No. 5. 

52 IA, X, 164-65. 

52a EC, VI, Naga: 35 (aw 1077). The evidence 1s late but fits in very well 
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53 MASI, No. 63. 
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the joy at the prospect of his son becoming king of the great king- 
dom was diminished by grief at the prospect of separation from him. 
He was indeed inclined to veto the boy's going, when the aged 
statesman (vriddhdgamika) Tarandikonda-PoSari, who foresaw a 
bright future for the boy, persuaded the aged father to waive his 
objection and let the boy go and occupy the vacant throne. Among: 
the insignia brought by the deputation from Kanchi was a crown 
in the shape of an elephant’s head, and this roused the curiosity of 
Hiranya-varman. At last Pallavamalla was invested by his father and 
Posar (Bhoja) with the insignia of royalty, and after taking leave of 
his father, he rode on the back of an elephant all the way to the 
capital city where he was received by the great s@mantas, nagarattar, 
mailaprakriti, and Kadakka Muttaraya who had advanced far out 
of the city when they heard of the arrival of the new king. Then 
followed his formal installation in the capital under the title Nandi- 
varman. These incidents, recorded in such authentic detail in the 
sculptures and labels on the walls of the temple erected by Nandi- 
varman II, are put more briefly in the Kasakudi plates of his twenty- 
second year, which state that he was chosen by his subjects (vritah 
prajabhih) for his high office. 


The young Nandi-varman II enjoyed a long reign of sixty-five 
years.°5 With the aid of faithful and able generals at first, and then 
by his own diplomatic skills and powers of organization, he succeed- 
ed in upholding the unity and extent of the Pallava kingdom in the 
face of many difficulties from different quarters. The events of his 
reign are well attested by several grants and inscriptions of the king 
himself and a number of records of other contemporary dynasties. 
One of the earliest troubles that Nandi-varman II encountered was the 
appearance of a pretender to the throne in the form of a Chitramaya 
who is said to have been of Pallava extraction and who seems to have 
been promised support not only by a section of the people in the 
Pallava kingdom but also by the contemporary Pandya ruler Mara- 
varman Rajasimha J. Chitramaya had also other allies—the Chera 
(Villava) and the Sabara chief Udavana, probably the lord of some 
wild territory in the northern marches of the Pallava kingdom. It is 
not known how and where the enemies of Nandi-varman joined their 
forces; but it is clear that they marched into the heart of the Tondai- 
mandalam, defeated Nandi-varman in battle and forced him to take 
refuge in the fort of Nandipura to which they laid siege. 


From the Udayendiram plates of Nandi-varman we learn that the 
great general Udayachandra served Nandi-varman with consum- 
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mate ability and unstinted devotion. He is said to have belonged to 
the Piichan-kula, a family that had served the Pallavas for many 
generations. He is also described as the lord of the Vegavati river 
and of the city of Vilvala. He restored the kingdom in its entirety 
to Pallavamalla by rushing to his rescue when he saw him belea- 
guered in Nandipura by the Tamil kings, working havoc among his 
enemies with his sword and putting to death the Pallavaraja Chitra- 
maya and many others; he also inflicted several defeats on the foes 
of the Pallava monarch at Nambavena (Vémbil?), Chitavana, Sankara- 
grama, Nellir, Nelvéli, Suravalundur and other battle-fields. In the 
terrible battle of Nelvéli he clove the head of the opposing Sabara 
king Udayana and seized his royal banner made of a peacock’s tail. 
Though the names of the battles mentioned in the Pandya charters 
are different from those of the Udayendiram plates, we need not 
doubt that we have before us two versions of one and the same war 
fought with great tenacity over several years and on a wide front. 
In his hymn on Paramesvara-vinnagaram, i.e. the Vaikunthaperumal 
temple built by Paramesvara (Nandi-varman Pallavamalla), Tiruman- 
gai Alvar states that the Pallava king struck terror into the heart of 
the Pandya in battle, and names the battles of Mannai and Nenmeli 
where the Villava (Chera) turned and fled. 


The geography of these campaigns cannot be worked out satisfac- 
torilv, as there is no means of determining the order of the numerous 
battles mentioned on either side, each apparently laying stress just 
on those engagements in which it gained an advantage The siege 
of Nandipuram was the central event, and the chief concern of 
Udayachandra was to raise the siege and relieve his master. Nandi- 
pura was identified with Nathankoyil near Kumbakonam till recently, 
on the strength of the alternative name Nandipuravinnagaram applied 
to it in the hymns of Tirumangai Alvar. While Tirumangai’s hymn56 
is unmistakable evidence that Nandi-varman II erected a Vishnu tem- 
ple at Nathankoyil some time in his reign, it may be doubted if so soon 
after his accession and in the midst of the confusion prevailing in the 
Pallava kingdom at that time his authority extended so far south. 
Further, on the assumption that Nandi-varnian stood siege at Nathan- 
koyil, it has not been easy to identify the places where his general 
Udayachandra fought for the relief of his master. The part played by 
the Sabara chief in these campaigns also points to a more northern 
location for Nandipura. It was most probably the modern Nandi- 
varman in the Chingleput district which is referred to in inscriptions 
as Nandipura and which continued to be the headquartres of a division 
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under Vijayanagara.56a On this assumption the other battle-fields are 
seen, to be distributed round about the neighbouring region. Nimba- 
vana may be Peppangulam near Kajichi;56b Mangadu in Sriperum- 
budur taluk will represent Chitavana.56e Samkarampadi in the Arko- 
nam taluk would.be Sankaragrama; and Siravalundir retains the same 
name to this day and is situated in the Chidambaram taluk. Nenmali 
must be the same as Nemmali near Tiruttani, about 30 miles to the 
north of Kafichi. The Udayendiram grant states that Udayachandra 
destroyed the fort of Kalidurga which was protected by the Goddess 
Kali and defeated the Pandya army at the village of Mannaikkudi. 
Although the location of Kalidurga is unknown, Mannaikkudi miay 
be identified with Mannivakkam in the Chingleput taluk5@d which 
contains a temple called Mannisvaram. Most of the battles must have 
been fought before the siege of Nandipuram was raised as is implied 
in the statement in the inscription that they were fought by Udaya- 
chandra on behalf of the Pallava, This war against Chitramaya and 
the Pandya Rajasimha I was indeed the first crisis in the long reign 
of Nandi-varman II, and he was enabled to tide over it successfully 
by the steadfast devotion and the brilliant generalship of Udaya- 
chandra. 

Another achievement of Udayachandra was his campaign in the 
north. ‘In the northern region also’, says the Udayendiram record, ‘(he) 
pursued the Nishada chief, called Prithivivyaghra, who, in desiring 
to become very powerful (prabalayamanam), was running after the 
horse of the asvamedha, defeated (him), ordered (him) out of the dis- 
trict (vishaya) of Vishnuraja, (which) he subjected to the Pallava, and 
seized faultless pearl necklaces of excellent lustre, an immeasurable 
heap of gold and elephants.’ Who performed the horse sacrifice and 
let loose the horse which Prithivivyaghra was pursuing is not stated. 
Hultzsch attributed the sacrifice to the Nishada chieftain himself 
and translated the phrase prabalayamanam as above.57 But another 
view is possible. The horse might have belonged to Nandi-varman II 
who, after his victories in the recent wars which secured the throne 
for him, might have sought to assert his imperial position by a horse 
sacrifice. Prithivivyaghra, a feudatory of the Eastern Chalukya 
Vishnu-vardhana III, evidently wanted to obstruct the act of the 
Pallava king, and as usual, Udayachandra defended his master’s in- 


56a 255 of 1910, 165 of 1932-33 and 34 of 1934-35. This and the identification of 
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terest by punishin the Nishada chief, driving him from his territory 
which he held of the Eastern Chalukya, and annexing it to the Pallava 
dominion. It seems quite probable that Vishnu-vardhana was also 
privy to his feudatory’s effort to seize the Pallava horse. There is, 
however, no other evidence of Nandi-varman having performed the 
sacrifice. The exact location of Prithivivyaghra’s fief is also not 
known.98 


Of his relations with the Chalukyas of Badaimi the inscriptions 
of Nandi-varman II maintain a discreet silence; but the records of 
the Chalukyas including a Kannada inscription of Vikramaditya II 
on a pillar in the Kailasanatha temple of Kafchipuram give a fairly 
full account.59 Vikramaditya II, we learn, was in high spirit after 
his attainment of the world’s sovereignty, and he then made up his 
mind to destroy his natural foe, the Pallava, who had cast a shadow 
upon the glory of his ancestors. He reached the Tundika country by 
forced marches, his Ganga feudatory Sripurusha and perhaps also 
the Eastern Chalukya Vishnu-vardhana co-operating with him, de- 
feated in battle and drove from the field the Pallava king Nandi- 
varman who had advanced to mect him, seized his insignia, viz the 
instruments of martial music known as katumukhavdditra and 
samudra-ghosha together with the khatvanga banner, captured a num- 
ber of high class war elephants and heaps of bright jewels, and en- 
tered the city of Kafichi without doing any damage to it. He pleased 
the people of the Pallava capital by his liberal gifts to Brahmins, 
the poor, and the indigent, and obtained great fame by returning 
to Rajasimhesvara, which Narasimhapota-varman had built of stone, 
and to all other temples, the heaps of gold that belonged to them. 
Vikramaditva’s valour caused distress to the southern kings, and he 
erected a jayastambha in the form of his great fame that spread to 
the southem ocean. The Kafichipuram inscription says that Vikrama- 
ditya took Karichi and became happy at the sight of the wealth of 
Rajasimhesvara which he returned to the deity. It adds at the end 
that it was written by order of the Vallabha-durjaya. Thus, it is clear 
that Vikramaditya was the aggressor on this occasion. The disgrace 
of Narasimha I’s occupation of Vatapi and the inscription left by him 


58 The surmise put forward by P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar in his Tamil work 
on The Pallavas (Pt. HI, p. 7) that Prithivivvaghra was a Nagavaihéi king of Bastar 
seems to have no other basis than the word vydghra (tiger) appearing in the name 
of the chieftain and also describing the flag of the Nagavamdsis. In the obscure phrase 
niravadya-pramukhatisuhdran, rendered by Hultszch into ‘faultless pearl necklace of 
excellent lustre’, seme are inclined to see a reference to Chalukya Vijayaditya of 
Badami who had the title Niravadya. N. Venkataramanayya, The Eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi, p. 76. 
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near one of the great temples of that city rankled in the mind of the 
Chalukya, and he paid back in the same coin by having an inscrip- 
tion of his own engraved in his own language on the largest and 
most beautiful of the numerous temples of the Pallavas in their capi- 
tal city. No indication is found, either of the route followed by Vikra- 
maditya in his expedition, or of the place where he met Nandi-varman 
in battle and defeated him. An inscription of the 15th year of Nandi- 
varman at Mallam in the Gudur taluk of the Nellore district records 
a gift of gold to a temple made by order of the Chalukki-arasar on 
the request of Aluva-arasan, and this may well be accepted as an 
indication of the route followed by Vikramaditya either to Karichi 
or on his way back from there.60 We may allow his claim to have 
spared the city and its temples from destruction and loot, and infer 
that Narasimha’s occupation of Vatapi, a century earlier, was marked 
by the same restraint and moderation. Some time later, another expe- 
dition against the Pallaya kingdom by Vikramaditva’s son Kirti-varman 
II as yuvaraja was of the nature of a successful raid from which the 
Chilukya price returned with a number of elephants, a vast amount 
of gold, and jewels seized from the Pallava monarch. This was the 
third and last of the expeditions against Kanchi for which Vikrama- 
ditya is given credit in the undated inscription of his queen at 
Pattadakal. 


The next notable event of the reign of Nandi-varman was an 
invasion by the rising Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga. Starting on his 
victorious career some time about .p. 742 when we find him already 
in occupation of Ellora, Danti-varman was rapidly building up his 
power: Taking advantage of the weakness and incapacity of Kjrti- 
varman II, he brought under his sway all the outlying provinces of 
the Chalukya empire before delivering his final attack on the home 
territory. He made his arms felt by the Gurjaras of Malwa, the rulers 
of Kosala and Kalinga, and the Telugu-Chodas of Srisailam region 
before he appeared in Kafichipuram. Fis aim was not so much to 
defeat the Pallava monarch or seize territory from him, as to make 
sure of his goodwill and friendship in the pursuit of his designs 
against the Chalukya power. Danti-varman’s invasion of Karichi is 
mentioned by Tirumangai-Alvar, and we have everv reason to believe 
that after an initial demonstration of force, Dantidyrga struck up an 
alliance with Nandi-varman Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daugh- 
ter Reva in marriage. She became the chief queen of the Pallava 
monarch and her son Danti-varman succeeded his father on the 


60 Nellore Ins., 429-80. G. 454. MAR, 1941, p. 220, No. 45, from Tumkar district 
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throne.61 The first Rashtrakiita invasion of Kajichi may be placed in 
a.D. 750 or 751. Some years later, possibly about a.p. 783, Nandi-var- 
man II led an expedition against the Ganga kingdom, captured the 
Ganga strongholds, defeated Sripurusha in battle, and forced him to 
surrender much wealth and restore the necklace which contained the 
precious gem ‘ugrodaya’.62 The Ganga inscriptions claim victory in 
this battle for Sripurusha, and state that he killed the Kaduvetti in 
battle and captured his state umbrella.63 As a matter of fact it would 
seem further that as a result of the war Sripurusha lost some territory 
which the Pallava monarch handed over to his Bana feudatory Jaya- 
nandi-varman. 

The real foe of Pallavamalla was, however, the Pandya. The defeat 
of Pallava forces by the Pandya Jatila Parantaka at Pénnagadam 
showed that the new ruler of the southern country was likely to be 
at least as troublesome as his father had been soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne. Hence he sought to restrain the growth of Pandyan 
aggression by organizing a confederacy against Jatila, and entered 
into an alliance with the rulers of Kongu and Kerala as well as the 
Adigaimans of Tagadir. Jatila’s war against the confederates of Palla- 
vamalla and the successes that attended him will be described later, 
in connection with the Pandyas. The prime mover in the effort to res- 
train the Pandya did not escape unhurt A Pandyan inscription of 
A.D. 776 mentions the destruction of Vembil and Jatila’s encampment 
at Niyamam in the Tanjore district.64 Another record, dated five years 
later, mentions the Pandyan king’s camp at Arasir on the banks of 
the Pennar in the Tondainad.65 Further details are not forthcoming; 
but it is clear that the coalition against the Pandya failed utterly and 
that Nandi-varman II did not succeed in checking the expansion of 
the Pandyan empire. 

In the midst of his preoccupations with Pandya expansion, Nandi- 
varman found it possible to co-operate with the Rashtrakiita Govinda 
II in helping Ganga Sivamara II to gain the throne against the oppo- 
sition of his brother Duggamara Ereyapa, and both the Rashtrakuta 
and Pallava monarchs are said to have been present at the coronation 
of Sivamara II and tied the fillet of royalty on his forehead with their 
own hands.68 This was perhaps in a.p. 778. And shortly after, when 
Govinda IT saw his position threatened by the ambitions of his young- | 


61 Velir plates, vw. 16-17. 

62 Tandan pl., SII, II, 557, v. 6; El, XXII, 113. 

63 EC, VII, Nagar 35; MAR, 1919-20, paras 51-52. 

64 414 of 1904. 

65 105 of 1905. 

66 Alur grant of Yuvardja Miarasingha, II. 63-66, MAR, 1924, p. 74. Also EC, 
IX, NI. 60, Manne grant, same prince, dated two years earlier. 
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er brother Dhruva Nirupama, both Sivamara and Nandi-varman IH 
went to his aid. But Govinda lost in the civil war that followed, and 
Dhruva became king about a.p. 780. One of his first tasks was to punish 
those who had allied themselves with Govinda in the recent conflict, 
and in pursuit of this plan Dhruva marched against Nandi-varman, 
who had to make his submission and yield a tribute of war elephants. 
His confederate Sivamara was caught and imprisoned for several 
years. The milder treatment of Nandi-varman might have bcen due, 
partly to his independent status different from that of the Ganga 
feudatory, and partly to the fact that his chief queen Reva was a 
Rashtrakita princess. 

Nandi-varman II continued to rule till about a.p. 795, but there is 
no record of any important events in the last years of his reign. He 
was apparently greater in diplomacy than in war. He was well served 
in the early part of his reign by Udayachandra. The military record 
of his later years is by no means good; yet he found it possible to 
make his political influence felt practically over the whole of South 
India, and in the midst of great difficulties he maintained the power 
of the Pallava kingdom almost undiminished throughout his long 
reign. IIe was a worshipper of Vishnu, and constructed the Vaikun- 
thaperumal temple, the Paramechchura-vinnagaram of Tirumangai’s 
hymns, one of the perfectly integrated temples in the Pallava style. 
If the praégastis in his records may be trusted, particularly the Kasa- 
kudi grant, Nandi-varman must have possessed high accomplishments 
in archery, in the knowledge of elephant Jore, in the composition of 
poetry, and in the arts of love. Leaming flourished under his rule, 
and many hundreds of scholars are known to have received grants 
of land and other forms of encouragement from him and his courtiers. 
The longer inscriptions of the reign furnish ample evidence of the 
value attached to high literary form even in state documents. The 
celebrated Vaishnava saint Tirumangai Alvar was most probably his 
contemporary, as he makes frequent and intimate references in Iris 
hymns to the occurrences of Nandi-varman’s reign. Nandi-varman was 
succeeded by Dandi-varman, his s6n, by the Rashtrakita queen Reva. 

The early years of Danti-yarman’s rule, which lasted for fifty-one 
years, must have coincided with the closing vears of Nandi-varman 
Pallavamalla’s reign.67 Pandyan aggression under Varaguna I and 
his son Sri Mara Srivallabha continued in the reign of Danti-varman 
and deprived him of much territory in the south. The Trichinopeolv 


87 262 of 1904 gives year 51 of Danti’s rcign. Pallavamalla was 31 when his mar- 
riage with Reva took place in A.D. 750; supposing Danti was bom five years Jater 
he would have been 40 when his father died, and a rule of fifty one years after 
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and Tanjore districts remained for some decades under the occupa- 
tion of the Pandyas who, having deprived the Pallavas of half their 
dominions, were preparing to march on their capital itself. In the 
north Danti-varman was exposed to depredations from the powerful 
Rashtrakuta Govinda III in spite of their dynastic connection, About 
A.D. 803-4 Govinda, flushed with the great successes that had attend- 
ed his arms in Northern India, made a dash against Kaiichi from his 
camp at Sribhavana on the Narmada, defeated Danti-varman in 
battle, and entered his capital. There he received the submission 
offered by an embassy from Ceylon, and then retired to the banks 
of the Tungabhadra where he fixed his camp at Ramesvara-tirtha.68 
Danti-varman’s reign was thus a period of defeat and disaster, and it 
seems a wonder that he continued to rule so long as he did. He ap- 
pears, however, to have retained the loyal devotion of the Banas to 
the end, as is seen from an inscription at Gudimallam dated in his 
forty-ninth regnal year.69 He married a Kadamba princess by name 
Aggalaninimati who gave birth to his far abler son Nandi-varman ITI. 


Danti-varman’s reign may be taken to have closed about a.p. 836. 
Nandi-varman III ruled for about twenty-five years, or a little less, 
from that date. One of his first tasks was to deal with Pandyan ag- 
gression which was threatening the very existence of the Pallava 
kingdom. In his difficulty he looked about for allies, and seems to 
have secured substantial aid from the Gangas and even the Rashtra- 
kiitas. Early in his reign he gained a signal success in his enterprise, 
The Velirpdlaiyam plates of his sixth vear state distinctly that he 
obtained the prosperity of the Pallava kingdom, which was difficult 
for others to get, by an exhibition of his prowess in the hattle-field, 
‘and after a decisive defeat inflicted on his enemies. He is gencrally 
described in his records as Nandi-varman who gained kingdom after 
his victory at Tellaru, a place about thirty miles south of Katichi- 
puram in the Wandiwash taluk of the North Arcot district. The scene 
of the decisive battle is clear evidence of the extent of Pindyan ag- 
gression, which doubtless made it easy for Nandivarman to gain ex- 
traneous support for his attempt to recover his position, Wis Pandvan 
foe was doubtless Sri Mara Srivallabha who was accompanied by the 
feudatories of his extensive empire, as we learn from the Nandikka- 
lainbakam, an anonymous Tamil poem of a conventional variety. 
According to the poem, Nandi ITI gained other victories at Palaiyaru 
Vellaru, Nallaru, Kurugodu, and elsewhere, and his army even 
advanced as far as the banks of the Vaigai. The battle at Palaiyaru, 
near Kumbakonam, seems to be confirmed by an inscription from - 
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Mysore which attributes a victory at that place to Deva, the son of. 
Rashtrakiita Amoghavarsha I.70 The Tamil poem describes hint as the 
ruler of the good land watered by the Kaveri, as if to emphasize the 
recovery of territory long lost to the Pandas. There is no doubt that 
after his initial successes, Nandi III enjoyed several years of peaceful 
and prosperous rule, and the Pallava kingdom recovered remarkably 
from the disasters of his father’s reign. Nandi-varman was a patron 
of arts and literature, and the Bhdratam was translated into Tamil 
under his patronage by Perundevanar,’1 to be distinguished from his 
namesake of the Sangam age whose translation of the epic is no 
longer extant. The Kalambakam describes Nandi III as the lord of 
the four oceans, and says that he maintained a powerful navy. A 
Tamil inscription at Takua-pa in Siam on the west coast of the Malay 
peninsula mentions a tank called Avani-naranam and a Vishnu temple 
in its neighbourhood, both placed under the protection of the merchant 
guild known as Manigramam.72 Avani-naranam (Narayana-on earth) 
occurs as a title of Nandi-varman III in the Nandikkalatnbakam. 
Nandi-varman’s queen was a Rashtrakita princess, Sankha by name, 
most likely the daughter of Amoghavarsha I Nripatuiga, as her son 
was also called Nripatunga.73 Towards the close of Nandi-varman’s 
reign. the Pandya Sri Mara had recovered sufficiently to resume his 
aggressive policy against the Pallava ruler, and both the Sinnamanir 
and Bahur grants agree that Sri Mara gained a victory against the 
Pallava near Kumbakonam on this occasion (4.p. 860). Nandi-varman 
does not seem to have survived this defeat long. 


Nripatunga, who was associated with his father at an carly age, was 
held till recently to have ruled for about twenty-six years; but a record 
of his forty-first year74 has come to light, and we may tentatively 
assion him to the period 855-96. Nripatunga, as yuvardja, avenged 
his father’s defeat at Kumbakonam, and in another battle on the banks 
of the small stream Arichit (Arisil) he inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Sri Mara, whose reign closed in gloom. As the result of his victory 
Nripatunga restored the integrity of the Pallava empire, and there 
is an inscription of his seventh regnal year75 as far south as Nartta- 


70 EC, x, Cd. 76, 
71 This is doubted, however, by S. Vaiyapuri who would place the poem in the 


thirteenth century a.p. in the time of Képperufijinga, who won an important success 
at Tellaru also. The poem only mentions the battle won by the patron of the author 
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malai in Pudukkottai. The Banas in the North Arcot region continu- 
ed te acknowledge Pallava suzerainty, as an inser iption from 
Gudimallam testifies.76 Education was encouraged under him, and 
the Bahur plates, dated in the eighth year of the reign, record the 
gift by one of his ministers of three entire villages to the Vidydsthana 
(college) at Bahtr, controlled by the learned men of the place who 
organised the study of fourteen ganas in the institution. The ganas 
were obviously the four Vedas, six angas, Mimamsa, Nvava, Purana, 
and Dharmasastra. 


The reign of Nripatunga witnessed the initial stages in the rise of 
the Cholas to power after centuries of obscurity. Possibly some vears 
before his accession, the first ruler of the new Chola dynasty, Vijaya- 
lava, captured Tanjore and made the city his headquarters. His son 
Aditya I is known to have succeeded him in a.p. 871. There is reason 
to suppose that in this period the Cholas were subordinate to the 
Pallavas, or at least friendly to them. 


The chronology and order of succession after Nripatunga are not 
as clear as one would wish. If our assumption that Nripatunga’s rule 
extended to 896 is correct, it means that he must have lived up to 
the eve of the effective Chola conquest of Tondaimandalam. But 
there are no inscriptions of his after his twentieth vear except the 
recently cliscovered one of the forty-first vear. There are two other 
Pallava princes whose relations to each other and to Nripatunga are 
by no means clear. They are Aparajita and Vijava Kampavarman. 
Aparijita, whose inscriptions are confined to the north of Tondai- 

mandalam and go un to the eighteenth vear, figures in some important 
events which must have fallen in Nripatunga’s reign. Kampa-varman 
also must have heen his contemporary, for cn a slab at Tiruvorrivur 
on which three inscriptions are engraved continuously, a record of 
the seventh vear of Kampa-varman precedes another in the sixth vear 
of Apariijita.77 There is reference to a Nandi-Kampesvara temple at 
Kattutumbir in an inscription at Solapuram (N, Arcot).78 This means 
that the temple was built by Nandi-Kampa, i.c. Kampa the son of 

Nandi. It is thus possible that Kampa was a younger brother of 
Nripatunga, and Aparajita another brother or cousin of his, with hoth 
of whom Nripatunga shared his power. Anarajita seems to have been 
the ablest soldier ‘of them all. Not only does he figure prominently 
in the last military events at the close of Pallava historv, while the 
two others are not heard of, but in.a Chola record of the reign of 
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Kulottunga [II he is still’ remembered, centuries later, as Raja- 
marttanda (Sun among kings) Aparajita-varman.79 The conquest of 
Tondaimandalam was effected by Aditya by about the twenty-seventh 
year of his reign (a.v. 897), and taking this to be the last year of 
Aparajita’s reign we may suppose that he began his rule some time 
in 879, and Kampa-varman, a year or so earlier. 

It would appear in fact that Nripatunga, who began his career with 
the victory ot Arichit against the Pandya Sri Mara, summoned Kampa- 
varman and Aparajita to share his power in order to avoid possible 
domestic dissensions and to strengthen his position in the face of 
renewed Pandyan aggression. The son and successor of Sri Mara 
was Varaguna-varman II who came to the throne in 862. For several 
years after his accession the Pandyan ruler appears to have recognised 
the suzerainty of Nripatunga proclaimed after his victory at Arichit. 
At any rate we find a record at Tiruvadi in South Arcot (Tondainad), 
dated in the eighteenth year of Nripatunga-varman (a.p. 873), mention- 
ing a large gift of 570 kalanju of gold by the Pandya Varaguna Maha- 
raja.80 Soon after, the position changes. Possibly the trouble began 
in the first instance as a conflict between the Pandya and the Chola, 
and then resolved itself inevitably into a war between the Pandya 
and Pallava rulers. An inscription, in the neighbourhood of Dindigal, 
of the reign of Maranjadaivan mentions an expedition against Idavai 
on the north bank of the Kavéri in the Chola country led by the king 
in which he was accompanied by a chieftain named Parantakapalli 
Velan.8! That the Pandya invader sustained a defeat from the Chola 
Aditya at Idavai is rendered probable by the alternative name of the 
village which occurs in a. Vijayanagar inscription dated §S. 1369 
(a.D. 1447).82 In this inscription Idavai is called Pandiyani-ven-kanda- 
sola-chaturvedi-mangalam, i.e. the Brahmin village established by the 
Chola who saw the back of the Pandya king. But this was not the 
end of the campaign, and it-seems that the Chola victory did not 
by any means secure freedom from the danger of Pandyan aggres- 
sion. The Pallava power had not only to join itself, but had to seek 
help from all its associates and allies, prominent among whom was 
the Ganga king Prithivipati I, who is known to have been a feudatory 
of Nripatunga from an inscription at Ambiir.83 The Udayéndiram 

lates of Prithivipati 1184 state that in the great battle of Sripuram- 
biyam the heroic Prithivipati attained heaven after making the name: 
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of his friend Aparajita (unconquered) fully significant. Sripurambiyam 
is doubtless Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam. So Aparajita took 
the field against the invader, and received substantial assistance from 
his Chola and Ganga feudatories. The invasion was averted, and the 
military victory was complete. But Prithivipati lost his life on the 
field, and what is more, the rising ambition of the Chola Aditya was 
stimulated by his perception of the weakness of the Pallava power. 
The battle of Sripurambiyam was fought most probably about a.p. 880. 
some nine years after Aditya’s accession to power. But after his part 
in the repulse of the Pandyan invasion, Aditya was no longer content 
with a position of subordination to the Pallavas, and began to enter- 
tain plans for resuscitating the ancient glory of the Chola power. Aditya 
is said to have made a gift in Tondaimandalam in his twenty-first 
regnal year (c. a.p. 891),85 and his inscriptions begin to appear in the 
area from his twenty-third year. The campaigns of conquest might 
have lasted some years; the end is described in a verse in the Tiru- 
valangadu plates of Rajendra I (Chola)86 which states that Aditya 
overthrew the strong Pallava ruler Aparajita and deprived him of 
his territory. More specifically, the Kanyakumari inscription of Vira- 
rajendra87 gives Aditya the title Kddandarama, and mentions that in 
a battle he pounced upon the Pallava king who was seated on the 
back of a tall elephant and slew him. An undated Rajakesari inscrip- 
tion from Tillaisthanam§8 in the Tanjore district states that it was 
issued by the king who spread the Chola power over Tondainad. That 
was the end of the Pallava kingdom. 


It must be noted that there are still-several unsolved problems of 
Pallava history. For instance, we hear of a king Chandraditya who 
excavated a rock-cut Siva temple called Sikhari Pallavesvara at 
Simhapura (Singavaram) in the Gingee taluk of S. Arcot; and ihe 
inscription which records the event is in characters not Jater than 
the time of Narasimha-varman 1.89 We cannot say if Chandraditya 
was a title of one of the early Pallava kings who followed Simhavishnu 
or the name of a subordinate king of the locality. So also we have 
no knowledge of the exact positions of Vijaya Narasimha-varman, 
Vijaya Isvara-varman, Vairamegha-varman, and others,90 The Nolam- 
bas of Nolambavadi in Bellary and adjoining tract of Mysore claimed 
to be Pallavas by descent, as also several chieftains of a later time in 
the Telugu and Tamil areas of South India, most celebrated among 
whom was the Kadava Kopperufijinga. 
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THE PANDYAS 


REFERENCE HAS BEEN MADE ABOVE to the foundation of the Pandya 
kingdom by Kadungon. Of Kaduigon (c. a.p. 590-620) who fought 
against the KalaBhras about the same time as Simhavishnu and re- 
suscitated the Pandyan power, and of his son Marayarman Avanis- 
wlamani (629-45), we have very little information from the Vélvikudi 
and Sinnamanir charters which form the sheet-anchor of the Pandyan 
history of this period. Kadungon is said to have destroyed the claims 
of others to the earth by the strength of his arms and established his 
own claim on a firm basis. The third ruler in the line, Séfidan or 
Jayanta-varman (a.p. 645-70) is praised for his soldierly qualities as 
well as for the justice of his rule. He bears the title Vanavan, which 
implies a victory against his Chera contemporary. It is from the reign 
of Jayantavarman’s successor, who was most probably his son, that 
our sources become more helpful and mention specific incidents which 
can be traced also in the literature of the age. This king is called 
Arikesari Maravarman in the Vélvikudi and smaller Sinnamanur 
grants, and Arikesari Paranikusa in the larger Sinnamanir grant. His 
reign may be assigned roughly to the period 670-710. He was most 
probably the Kin Pandya and Ninrasir-nedumaran of legend, the 
contemporary of Nansambandar who, at the instance of queen Mang- 
aiyarkkarasi (lit. queen among women), a Chola princess, and minister 
Kulachchirai, weaned the Pandya ruler from Jainism and converted 
him into an ardent devotee of Siva. The disputations held by Nana- 
sambandar with the Jains of Madurai, who were then in the ascendant, 
and the miracles he performed on the occasion, are narrated in great 
detail in the Periya Purinam ot Sékkilar. The Vélvikudi grant says 
that Arikesari defeated the Kerala in many. battles, names Pali, Nel- 
véli, and Scnnilam as the scenes of battle, and couples the subjugation 
of the recalcitrant Paravas and the ravaging of Kurunadu with these 
campaigns against the Kerala. The Sinnamanir grant says more briefly 
that Pardnkuga defeated the Villavar (Keralas) at Nelvéli. Now Kuru- 
nidu and Nelvéli occur in the Travancore inscriptions,! and the other 
battlefields mentioned must be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
The Paravar were the fishermen of the coastal country. Arikesari there- 
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fore consolidated the strength of the rising kingdom by conquering 
the peoples and rulers of the small principalities in its neighbourhood, 
and preparing it for the greater part it was soon to play in South 
Indian politics. This policy of expansion would have brought him into 
_ conflict with the Pallavas in the north in any event, and it seems prob- 
able that it was hastened by Vikramaditya seeking Arikesaris coope* 
ration in the pursuit of his own designs against ParameSvara-varman. 
The result of this alliance has been noted above. 


Arikesari was succeeded by his son Kochchacaiyan, who had the 
title Ranadhira (calm in battle) and may be taken to have ruled for 
twenty-five years (710-35). He was a great soldier, as his title indi- 
cates, and waged aggressive wars against his neighbours, He assumed 
the titles Vanavan and Sembiyan (sometimes Solan), which imply 
suzerainty over the Chera and Chola. He is also called Madura- 
Karunatakan, the sweet Kamataka and Kongar-koman, lord of the 
Kongu people, these titles seem to be indicative of substantial military 
achievements which evidently resulted in the extension of the bounds 
of his kingdom. He is said to have attacked and subdued the Maha- 
rathas in the great city of Mangalapuram, most likely modern Man- 
galore. Here is an indication, with no details, that the Pandyan king- 
dom had begun to develop the contacts which began with Arikesari 
Parankusa’s alliance with Vikramaditya I. We have to suppose that 
the hostilities with the Chalukyas of Badami and their feudatories, 
the Gangas, which are well attested for a soméwhat later period, had 
already begun, and that as a result of his campaigns in this direction 
‘Kochchadaiyan made himself master of at least a part, if not the 
whole, of the Kongu country. The Chalukya ruler of the time was 
Vijayaditya. Kochchadaiyan had also to undertake some fighting in 
the southern hill country of his kingdom against the Ay chieftains 
of that region. A battle at Marudi, perhaps in Kurunad in South 
Travancore,2 ended in victory to the Pandya and the return to his 
allegiance of the Ay chief. The son and successor of Kochchadaivan 
Ranadhira was Mara-varman Rajasimha I (735-65). Rajasimha is called 
Pallava-bhafijana (the breaker of the Pallava) and the Vélvikudi grant 
says that he defeated Pallavamalla who fled from the field of battle. 
The Tamil portion of the same grant has an ornate passage ascribing 
to Rajasimha Pandya victories at Neduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannai- 
kurichi, Tirumangai, Puvalur, Kodurhbalir, and another place of 
which the name has not heen read, and stating that the Pallava king 
was deprived of his splendour at Kulurnbir where the Pandya captur- 
ed numberless elephants and horses from his enemy’s forces. This is 
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doubiless the Pandyan version of the war which resulted from Raja- 
sinha espousing the cause of Chitramaya. 


Rajasiha I gained little by his efforts to support Chitramaya 
against Pallavamalla, though it is possible that he gained successes 
in individual battles which justified his assuming the grandiose title 
‘the breaker of the Pallava’. But elsewhere he pursued with better 
success the aggressive policy he had inherited from his father. Pro- 
ceeding against the Kongu country, he defeated his foes at Periyalur, 
and crossed the Kavéri to bring about the subjugation of Malakongam, 
on the border between moder Trichinopoly and Tanjore districts. 
The Malava chieftain had to surrender and give his daughter in mar- 
riage to the victor, who advanced thereafter to Pandikkodumudi, i.e. 
‘Kodumudi which had become a Pandyan possession’, ‘where he wor- 
shipped the lotus feet of Pasupati and gave away with great pleasure 
heaps of gold and lustrous gems’. This was a direct threat to the 
Ganga kingdom. Its ruler, Sripurusha, unable to meet single-handed 
the onslaught of the powerful invader from the south, applied for 
assistance to his suzerain Chalukya Kirtivarman II who had succeeded 
Vikramaditya IT in 744-45. An important battle was fought at Venbai 
in which the Chalukya monarch and his Ganga feudatory sustained 
defeat, and the Jatter had to make his peace by offering the hand of 
his daughter in marriage to the Pandya prince Jatila Parantaka, the 
son of Rajasimha.3 This must have occurred about 750. We have no 
information of the events in the rest of Rajasimha’s reign. IIc 
is said to have performed many gosahasras, hiranyagarbhas, and 
tulabharas, and, to have rclicved the distress of Brahmanas learned 
in the Vedas. He is also reported to have renovated Kidal, Vafiji and 
Koli. If this is a reference to the capitals of the Pandyas, Cheras, and- 
Cholas, the power of Rajasimha must have been very great indeed. He | 
was succeeded by his son Jatila Parantaka about a.p. 765. Jatila had 
also the name Varaguna and the titles Marafjadaiyan and Nedufja- 
daivan. His inscriptions range from the third regnal year to the forty- 
third, and he may be taken to have reigned for about fifty years. Very 
early in his reign he won a victory against Nandi-varman Pallavamalla 
in a fight at Pennagadam, somewhere near Tanjore, on the south bank 
of the Kavéri; no details of the:engagement are forthcoming, and it 
might have been no more than a border skirmish. In the third year of 
his reighi he issued the Vélvikudi grant to which we owe practically 
all that we know of his predecessors and their achievements. Its 
Gjfapti was Maran Kari of the Vaidyakula (family of scholars) of 


8 Vélvikudi grant, Il, 126-84.Also India Antiqua, 254-56, 
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Karavandapura (Ukkirankkottai), 18 miles north of Tinnevelly,4 who 
must have held an important post under the king, if he was not 
already uttaramantri (chief minister). He had taken part in the battle 
of Venbai and in arranging the marriage of the king with the daughter 
of Sripurusha soon after that battle. He was also known as Madhura- 
kavi, and built a stone temple for Vishnu in the Anamalai hill, 
formerly a Jain centre six miles to the east of Madurai, and made a 
gift of a rich agrahdra in the neighbourhood to Brahmanas on the 
occasion when the image of Narasimha was installed in the temple. 
This was in 770, and Madhurakavi died soon after. His identity with 
the Vaishnava élvar Madhurakavi has been suggested, but cannot be 
taken as established. His brother was Murti Eyinan, who also became 
utdaramantrt of Jatila Parantaka, and made further additions to the 
temple of Vishnu, and thus completed the .work of Madhurakavi. 
Other members of the family also occupied important positions in the 
king’s government, two of them being called mahasdmanta in the 
sixth and seventeenth years of the reign. 


Jatila was called upon to fight the same foes as his father in the 
north-west, and apparently with better results. Battles are mentioned 
at Vellir, Vinnam; and Seliyakkudi against unnamed foes. He put to 
flight Adigan of the bright lance in two battles at Ayiraveli Ayirir and 
Pugaliyir (Pugalir in Karur taluk) on the north bank of the Kaveri, 
and captured his chariot together with several of his war horses. In 
this war Adigan was aided by Pallava and Kerala forces, which ad- 
vanced from the east- and the west only to be repulsed with great 
loss by the opposing Pandyan armies. As a result of these campaigns, 
Jatila captured the king ot West Kongu with his elephants and put 
him into confinement within the walls of Madurai, and the whole of 
the Kongu country became a part of the Pandyan empire. Adigan was 
doubtless a member of the well-known line, the Adigaimans of Faga- 
dir (Dharmapuri in Salem district) and he fought on the banks of 
the Kaveri against the Pandya because he was either the feudatory 
or the ally of the king of West Kongu. The appearance of the Kerala 
and Pallava forces may be explained as the result of a combined 
effort of the other powers of South India to set a limit to the growing 
aggression of the Pandyas. The coalition, however, failed on this 
occasion. The extension of Pandya sovereignty to Kongu was of 
sufficiently long duration to allow Jatila undertaking the construction 


4 ASIAR,. 1935-36, p. 102. ‘Vaidya’ means a physician, not a scholar, and also 
designates a well-known caste in Bengal whose members were physicians, and rank- 
ed only next to the Brahmanas. The use of this term as a class or caste, demanded by 
the word kula, at such, an early date is of great historical importance. 
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of a temple of considerable size (kunram-annador koyil, lit. a moun- 
tain-like temple) for Vishnu in Kafijivayppérir in that country, and 
earning for himself the title parama-Vaishnava. But he was equally 
ready to endow the temples of Siva as his Trichinopoly and Ambasa- 
mudram inscriptions show.5 A record of his thirteenth year (778) 
at Tiruchchendtr mentions a considerable endowment for the regular 
worship in the temple of Kumara all the year round. Another, dated 
many years later (804), records a gift to the Siva temple on the banks 
of the Tamraparni at Antbasamudram. 


Jatila also conquered Vénid in south Travancore after attacking 
and destroying the strong fortifications of the port of Vilinam. This 
port was a flourishing emporium and seems often to have roused the 
cupidity of the invaders of Travancore; evidently it recovered rapidly 
after each disaster, for we find it the target of Chola attacks three 
centuries after the days of Jatila, whose first conquest of Vénad must 
have occurred before a.p. 782, the date of his Madras Musum plates 
which mention the event.~ Venad does not appear to have reconciled 
itself to Pandyan rule easily, for Jatila was still fighting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Viliham more than ten years after his first invasion.§ 
Part of this war in Vénad was the campaign against Sadaiyan 
Karunandan of the Malainad (hill country between the Tinnevellly 
district and Travancore)’. He belonged to the Ay family which 
apparently owed a fitful allegiance to the Pandyas; Jatila’s expedi- 
tion against him about 788 in which Ariviyurkkottai (the fortress of 
Ariviytr) is said to have been destroyed, may have been of the nature 
of reprisal against his having sided the king of Venad in his struggle 
for independence against the Pandya power. No wars are recorded 
during the rest of the long reign of Jatika Parantaka Nedufijadaiyan 
(Varaguna I) whose sway extended far beyond Trichinopoly into the 
Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore districts besides the Pandya country - 
proper and into Véenad. 

Jatila Parantaka Nedufijadaivan was succeeded by his son Sri Mara 
Sri Vallabha who ruled from a.v. 815 to 862. He had the titles Ekavira, 
Parachakrakolahala, and Avanipasekhara.8 He was an ambitious 
ruler who, not content with miaintaining the considerable empire 
handed to him by his father, sought to extend it further by adding 
Ceylon to it. The Sanskrit part of the Sinnamaniir plates9 says that 
this king brought the whole world (of S. India ?) under the protection 


5 414 of -1940; 105 of 1905; 155 of 1908; 104 of 1905. 
6 277 of 1895. 

7 43 of 1908, TAS, 1, 8-5. 

8, ARE, 1980, uo, paras 2-4. 

9 SII, III, Pt. rv, No: 206. 
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of his umbrella, and became well beloved of his subjects after. de- 
feating in battle such different foes as the Maya-Pandya, the Kerala, 
the king of Simhala, the Pallava, and the Vallabha. The Tamil por- 
tion repeats this and adds that the king won victories at Kunnur and 
Viliiam as well as in Ceylon, and that he repulsed with great loss 
a confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, Kalingas, Magadhas and 
others who offered battle at Kumbakonam. It was as a result of this 
victory that the king assumed the high-sounding title Parachakra- 
kolahala (Coufounder of the circle of his enemies). ‘The battles of Kun- 
nur and Vilifiam and the war with the Kerala receive no elucidation 
from any other source. We can only suppose that South Travancore 
never fully reconciled itsclf to the Pandyan yoke and that trouble 
from that quarter was chronic. ‘The victories claimed for Sri Mara- 
against the Pallavas and their confederates including the Vallabha 
(Raishtrakita in ths period). have been sufficiently elucidated by our 
account of the Pallava-Pandya relations in the reigns of Nandi-varman 
Il and Nripatuiga. We must add that there is every reason to 
believe that among the confederates of the Pallavas must be counted 
the rulers of Ceylou, who had now greater reason, on account of 
Randya aggression in Ceylon, to strengthen their traditional bonds 
with the Pallayas. Thus Sri Mara’s relations with Ceylon were not 
altogether independent of those with the northern powers. 

The Chi/avaiisa!? states that in the reign of Sena I (a.p. 831-51) 
the Pandya king came with a great force and began to take possession 
of the island. Discord among the high dignitaries of the Sinhalese 
army favoured the invadci, who laid waste the whole of Uttaradesa 
(the North Province) and occupied an armed camp in Mahatalita- 
gima. The Tamils, who had already scttled in the island, gathered 
under his flag and strengthened his forces. The Ceylonese forces 
were dispersed easily in the battle that followed, and the capital was 
sacked. Sena made terms, and the Pandyan quitted the island. In 
the next reign,!! that of Sena II (851-83), a disgruntled son of the 
Pindvan king came to Ceylon and appealed to the Sinhalese monarch 
for help against his father. Sténa ‘rejoiced greatly’, and a Sinhalese 
invasion of the Madurai kingdom followed. The country that lay - 
on the route of the invading forces was laid waste, and the capital 
city of Madurai was invested and taken in the absence of its ruler. 
The Paindva, who came to redeem the capital, was wounded in fight, 
Jeft the town to its fate, took flight, and lost his life at the place 
whither he had betaken himself. His consort, who had come with 
him, also met her death’, The Ceylonese general recovered all the - 


10 Ch. 50, wy, 12-42. 
11 Ch. 51, VV; 27-51. 
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images and treasure that had been brought away from Ceylon some 
years before, and seized much wealth besides. He then consecrated 
the son of the Pandya, placed the administration into his hands, and 
made his way back to Ceylon ‘at his pleasure’. An inscription in 
Ceylon places this invasion in the ninth year of Sena II (860), and 
calls his son Kassapa V, the ‘son of the great king who won the fame 
‘of victory by conquering the Pandya country’12 The Pandyan ver- 
sion of the story stops with the simple mention of a victory in Ceylon, 
and omits all reference to the counter-invasion. To all appearance, 
Sri Mara’s defeat at Arichit by Nripatunga, and the Ceylonese inva- 
sion of the Pandya country brought about by a timely appeal from 
a Pandyan prince to Sena H, are closely connected and Sri Mara 
seems to have come back from his defeat at Arichit to see his capital 
in the hands of another enemy and perished in the attempt to recover 
his position. 

The Chilatamsa states distinctly that the son of the Pandva who 
appealed to Sena II was placed on the Pandyan throne after his 
fathers death, and this could have been no other than Varaguna- 
varman II. But whether he was also the Miy4-Pandya (Pandya 
pretender) against whom Sri Mara is said to have won a_ success 
cannot be decided; most probably he was not. Again, whether 
Varaguna-varman’s differences with his father were fomented by the 
Pallavas and Sena IT, or the latter onlv took advantage of dissensions 
that bad broken out in the Pandvan roval familv, must also remain 
uncertain. But the feudatory relation in which Varaguna-varman 
stood to Nripatunga for several vears after his accession leaves little 
room for doubt that the Pallava and the Ceylonese ruler were acting 
together, and that Varaguna-varman’s acknowledgment of Pallava 
suzerainty was a condition of the Pandyan throne being secured to 
him. Varaguna’s attempt to assert independence led, as has been 
narrated, to the battle of Sri Purathnbivam, in which he himsel€ sus- 
tained a defeat and the Chola Aditya I discovered the weakness of 
the suzerain power. | 

Varagiina II did not long survive the defeat of Sri Purambivam. 
Perhaps he had no son to succeed him,’ and the next ruler was his 
vounger brother Sri Parantaka Viranaravana Sadaivan (880-9090). The 
Sanskrit section of the Sinnamanir plates states that he captured 
single-handed the hanghtv Ugra near Kharagiri together with his 
elephants, that he endowed manv agrahdras and numberiess dera- 
sthanas and tanks, and that he had for his queen Srivanavan Mahadevi, 
evidently a Kerala princess. The Tamil part generally confirms these 
statements and savs further that he destroyed Pennagadam and fought 


12 ASC, Report 1896, p. 45. Elleveva Inscription. EZ, IT, 39, 44: ce, 1, 4, 149 n, 
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in the Kongu country. The war with Ugra has not been satisfactorily 
explained. The destruction ‘of Penniagadam and fight in the Kongu 
country indicate a conflict with the Chola Aditya I who was rapidly 
building up his power at the expense of the Pandyas and Pallavas, 
The Chola claims to have conquered the Kongu country, and the 
Pandya record tacitly admits the validity of the claim by mextioning 
only a fight in Kongu without claiming victory. Parantaka Vira- 
narayana was succecded by his son (by Vanavan Mahiadevi), the 
donor of the larger Sinnamantr grant to which we owe practically 
all we know of the successors of Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I. He 
was called Mara-varman Rajasimha II and his rule may he taken to 
cover the first twenty years of the tenth century. He had the titles 
Vikatapatava, Srikanta, Rajasikhamani, and Mandara-gaurava. Ie is 
said to have fought against unnamed foes at Ulappilimangalam, oppo- 
sed the king of Tanjore, gained a victory at Kodumbdlur, and carried 
destruction to Vanji, the Chera capital in the Kongu country. It is 
quite probable that Rajasiinha came into conflict with Aditya I, and 
that the battles mentioned, including the reference to Vafiji, are all 
the incidents of the Chola war. But the Chola power steadily gained 
in strength, and we find Aditya’s son Parantaka I claiming the title 
Madhurantaka or Maduraikonda (captor of Madurai) as early as the 
third year in his reign (a.v. 910). The Pandya turned to Ceylon for 
help against the Chola and the combined forces of the Pandyas and 
the Sinhalese suffered a defeat at the battle of Vellir near Madurai 
(c. 920). Rajasimha had to abandon his capital and kingdom and 
flee to Ceylon. Though the king of Ceylon, Dappula IV (925--24),15 
was willing to give him assistance for the recovery of his kingdom. 
‘the nobles dwelling on the island for some reason or other stirred 
up a sorry strife to the undoing of the Pandu king. ‘The Pandu king’, 
says the Chilavamsa,4 ‘thought his sojourn here was of no use to 
him. IIe left his diadem and other valuables behind and betook 
himself to the Keralas’. Thus disappeared from history the first 
empire of the Pandvas and its last ruler Rajasithha Il. Though Kerala 
was the home of his mother, the Chola hold on that country had 
beconie so strong that Rajasiha relied more on Ceylon in the first 
instance than on Kerala. When his political plans failed him utterly 
owing to the reluctance of the Ceylonese generals to shed their blood 
in his cause, he went to Kerala, perhaps with a view to spend the 
rest of his days in obscurity ameng the relatives of his mother. 


13 This king is really Dappula III. The dates of the two kings Sena |] and Sena IJ 
given above on p. 348 are two years too early, cf, distory of Ceylon published by 
the University of Ceylon (1959, 1960), Vol. I, part II (pp. 845-46). (Editor), 

14 Ch. 53, w, 5 ff. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE GANGAS, KADAMBAS, BANAS AND 
OTHER CONTEMPORARY DYNASTIES 


I. THE GANGAS 


THE DYNASTIC NAME OF Gangas was bome by two distinct royal 
families, one ruling in Garigavadi (East Mysore country) from about 
A.D. 400 and the other in Kaliiga from a.p. 500 or a little later. The 
Gangas of Kalinga claim kinship with those of Mysore, though in 
fact the origin of both the lines is involved in much obscurity. Late 
and contradictory legends dating from the eleventh century are of 
little value to history, and we need not linger over the details of 
the Mysore legends which trace the line to an Ikshvaku origin, speak 
of the migration of its founders from Ujjain, their arrival at Ganga 
Pérur in Cuddapah district, their encounter with the Jaina ascetic 
Simhanandi, and their final settlement at Kuvalalapura (Kolar); or 
the legends of Kalinga tracing descent ultimately from the kings of 
the lunar line named Yavati and Turvasu, and more proximately from 
the Gangas of Kolar. It is also uncertain whether the two lines of 
kings had any connection with the Gangaridae of the Greek writers 
who seem to have used the term to describe the people of the 
lower Ganges and not to a ruling dynasty, though Pliny the Elder 
seenis to connect a branch of the tribe with Kalinga. All, legends 
agree in interposing Ganga somewhere in the genealogy in its mythical 
part. The Ganga crest was the elephant. 

Early Ganga history has suffered much from the existence of 
many Obviously spurious copper-plate grants with unusually carly 
Saka dates, ranging from 169 to 388, which has cast a suspicion on 
the other records also, and it is possible that even some genuine 
records were thrown overboard by critical students of Ganga history 
like Fleet. An undoubtedly early and genuine record, the Penugonda 
plates of Madhava-varman, was discoveréd in 1915, as Fleet himself 
acknowledged. Since then the whole. position has been reconsidered 
and fresh copper-plates have gained admission into the rank of 
authentic records of early Gatiga history. There is, however, -still 
room for differences on the genealogy of the early Gangas, and the 
following account of the Gangas of Mvsore, the Western Garigas as 
they are sometimes ealled, is based, for the early period, only on. 
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these records which contain no legendary matter whatever, not even 
the fairly early legend of the founder of the line cutting a stone pillar 
into two by a lusty blow of his sword. The chronology, which is 
tentative, rests on the palaeography of the genuine records corrobora- 
ted by general probabilities of history.! All the early inscriptions of 
the line are in the Sanskrit language. 

Konkanivarma (c. a.p. 400-25), the first ruler of the Jahnaveya Kula, 
is said ta have belonged to the Kanvayana gotra, to have been adorn- 
ed by wounds received in the suppression of fierce enemies, and to 
have created a kingdom inhabited by a noble population (sujana 
janapada) by the victorious progress of his arms. He is also called 
Dharmamahadhiraja, possibly an index of his independent status.2 
Late and doubtful records mention his initiation into the Jaina 
doctrine (Syadvada) by Simhanandi at the Parsvanatha basadi in 
Sravana Belgola;3 but this is in direct contradiction to the invocation 
to Vishnu with which the early records of a genuine character begin. 
The Udayéndiram plates of Prithivipati II say that Konkani was 
anointed for the conquest of the Banamandala,4 and other records 
describe him as ‘a wild fire to the Bana stubble’.5 But the statements 
are vague; we do not hear for instance who anointed Konkani for 
the conquest of the Banamandala; and though we hear of Kadamba 
Mayiurasarman levying tribute from the Brihad Banas about the mid- 
dle of the fourth centurv, and the Gangas and Banas are often found 
fighting one another in later times, the silence of the early records 
on such an important event may justify the suspicion that we have 
here an instance of the early history of the dynasty being revised 
in the light of later events. It must be admitted, however, that from 
early times both these lines of rulers lay claim to lordship of the 
Nandi hills (Nandagirina@tha) and of the areca round about Kolar 
(Kuvalalapura). The Kongudésa Rajakkal, a compilation of the early 
nineteenth century made in response to Col. Mackenzie’s demand 
for historical literature, secks to explain the name Konkani by attribut- 
ing to him rule over the Kongu country, a mere guess, no more 
entitled to credence than the more modern surmise of Jayaswal that 
the king got the name ‘for having come recently from Konkana’6 
_ The capital of the early kingdom is nowhere named in the contem- 
porary inscriptions. Later tradition current among the Gangas of 
Mvsore and of Kalinga locates it first at Kuvalala (Kolar), and later 


Fleet in JRAS, 1915, pp. 471-85. 

2 Sasanakita, EI. XXIV. 234, Penugonda, FI, XIV, 392._ 

8 EC, Il, 67 which gives the esoteric meaning of the miracle of, the stone pillar. 
4 SII, II, 383, v. 14. 

5 EC, 1X, Db. 67 (Mallohalli) 

6 History of India a.v. 150-350, p. 198. 
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at Talakad, on the Kaveri, nearer the hostile frontier of the Kadamibas 
against whom they waged war under their suzerains, the Pallavas. 

The genealogy of the early Gangas is quite definite in the early and 

enuine records, though some scholars hesitate, rather unaccountably, 
to follow this clear line.7 The view that a branch of the Gangas ruled 
at Parigi in the Anantapur district has no more support for it than 
the location in Paru Vishaya of the properties granted in the Sasana- 
kota and Penugonda plates. 

Konkani was succeeded by his son Madhava I (a.p. 425-50) who 
issued the Sasanakota plates in the first year of his reign and the 
Kandasala grant in the ninth.8 He is said to have inherited the great 
qualities of his father, and possessed a well cultivated mind proficient 
in all Sastras, particularly nitisdstra (politics). The righteous rule over 
his subjects was, we learn, the sole aim of his having taken charge of 
the kingdom. He was a great patron of learning and poetry. Later 
tradition attributes to him a vrifti (gloss) on Dattakasutra by which 
may be meant either the work on erotics which, according to Vatsy- 
Ayana, Dattaka composed at the request of the hetaerae of Patali- 
putra, or possibly a stitra on adoption. Madhava I was followed on 
the throne by his son Arva-varman (c. 450-70), a great warrior and 
scholar, who was anointed duly? by the Pallava king Simha-varman, 
most probably the first ruler of that name who ruled at Kajichi. 
The occasion for Pallava intervention can only be guessed as it is 
nowhere stated clearly. We find another son of Madhava I by name 
(Vijava) Krishna-varman issuing two grants in his first and second 
regnal years,10 and it seems probable that a dispute between the 
two brothers was settled by the Pallava monarch. Another possibility 
is that the relations between the Gangas and Kadambas became 
strained, and in order to secure the support of the Pallavas, Arya-var- 
man entered into a subordinate alliance with them. Later grants of 
the linc which call him Hari-varman and state that he renioved the 
Ganga capital to Talakid lend some supvort to the second hvpothesis. 
In any case, both Arva-varman and his brother Krishna-varman were 
allied to the Pallava Simha-varman, and named their sons after him. 
Sitpha-varman. the son of Krishna-varman, is known from the Chu- 
kuttir erant!! in which he calls himself mahddhirdia and makes a 
crant of Jand on his birth-day as a niemiorial gift after the death of 
Yuvariia Vira-varman, his younger brother and an unparalleled 


Wa Irior. 
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According to the genuine records Arya-varman was followed by 
his son Madhava II alias Simha-varman. Later records introduce at 
this point a certain Vishnugopa as the son of Harivarman, and make 
Madhava the son of Vishnugopa. Rice, while editing the Penugonda 
plates thought that Vishnugopa was omitted in that record by mistake; 
but the discovery of the Kudlur grant which confirms the Penugontla 
genealogy shows that the mistake is on the side of the later records 
which introduce Vishnugopa, another Pallava name, into the early 
Ganga genealogy. The correct view of early Ganga history therefore 
seems to be that after Madhava I, the line divided into two for a time 
and sought the alliance of the Pallavas, both events probably due to 
one and the same reason—tear of the Kadambas. Arya-varman ruled 
from Talakad, aud Krishya-varman from Kolar. The same arrangement 
continued under their sous Madhava II and Simha-varman. Madha- 
va II was crowned by the Pallava Skanda-varman as we learn from the 
Penugonda and Kudlur records. But some time later, there came about 
two important changes. Simha-varman of Kolar apparently died soon 
after his younger brother Yuvaraja Vira-varman without an heir, and 
the Ganga kingdom became united again under Madhava II, called 
Tadangala Madhava in later records. Secondly, the tension between 
the Kadambas and Gangas ceased as a result of the policy of dynastic 
alliances pursued by Kadamba Kakustha-varman who brought joy into 
many royal households including that of the Guptas by bestowing his 
daughters on them. One of these princesses, a sister of Krishna-var- 
man I, was married to Madhava II, and the child of this union was 
Avinita who was anointed as king in his mother’s lap (c. a.p. 520.) The 
alliance between the Gangas and Kadambas meant perhaps the termi- 
nation of the Pallava overlordship over the Gangas; but Pallava history 
becomes very obscure about this time. Avinita (tndisciplined) is a 
curious name and is explained in a record of Sripurusha’s reign as 
‘Avinita only in respect of the hosts of ill-behaved kings’12 He had 
a long reign but no events of any importance, either during his 
minority or later, are recorded. His chief queen was a princess of 
Punnita, Jveshtha by name, daughter of one Skanda-varman. The 
Hosakote plates purport to record a gift to a Jaina temple set 
up by the mother of Simhavishnu in the twelfth year of Avinita’s 
reign,!3 but it is not free from suspicion and might well be a mo- 
dern fake calculated to support the evidence of the Avanti-Sundari- 
KathasG@ra on the contemporaneity of Vishvuvardhana, Durvinita, and 
Simhavishnu which has heen received with great reserve by critical 
scholars. In view of the legend that Avinita was proclaimed by a 
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heavenly voice to be a Satajivi,l4 a declaration which he proved by 
successfully crossing the Kaveri in full flood, we may take it that 
his reign lasted till a.p. 605 when he was succeeded by his son Dur- 
vinita (ill-behaved), a name even more curious than that of his father 
and explained in a similar way by the late inscription already noted. 
Hlis real name was Madhava-varman, and he had a dispute with an 
unnamed half-brother who had been appointed to the throne by his 
father. In a civil war marked by several battles at Andari, Alattur and 
other places he came out victorious and celebrated the victory by 
the performance of hiranyagarbha.\5 Durvinita had to make his peace 
with the rising power of the Chalukyas of Badami. The Aihole insc- 
ription of Pulakesin II only says that the Ganga and the Alupa were 
constant attendants of Pulakesin II; but a later Ganga inscription 
gives more cletails of Durvinita’s relations with the Chalukyas. It says 
that having captured the Kaduvetti who was disturbing the peace of 
the world like Ravana, Durvinita established his own daughter's son 
in the hereditary kingdom of Jayasimhavallabha, and thus became 
formidable in the world. This is obviously a reference to the recovery 
of the Badami throne by Vikramaditya I, the son of Pulakesin IT, after 
the confusion caused by the invasion of the Badami kingdom by 
Pallava Narasimha I. We thus see that Durvinita gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Pulakesin II, and after his tragic death 
(a.o. 642) in the siege of Badami, Durvinita supported his grandson 
Vikramaditya in the task of clearing the kingdom of the Pallava inva- 
ders and restoring its unity (a.p. 655), This was one of the last acts 
of Durvinita.17 Earlier he had succeeded to the Punnata kingdom 
whence his mother came, and he took the title ‘lord of Punnata’ some 
time before his twentieth regnal year; this must have been due to the 
failure of succession in Skanda-varman’s line. In the Kavirajamarga 
of Nripatunga (Amoghavarsha) Durvinita is mentioned as a great 
prose writer in Kannada, and tradition credits him also with the 
authorship of a Sanskrit version of the Brihatkathd, a commentary 
on the fifteenth canto of Bharavi’s Kirdtarjuniya, and a Sabdavatara. 

The reigns of Mushkara (Mokkara) and Srivikramia were uneventful. 
The son of Srivikrama, by name Bhivikrama, ruled from 665-79 and 
assisted the Chalukya Vikramaditya I in his war against the Pallava 
Parame$vara-varman J, Paramegvara’s attempt to arrest the invasion, 
which advanced by way of the Gariga country, failed, and at the 
battle of Vilande in the Tumkur district, Bhivikrama seized from the 
Pallava a precious necklace containing a famous gem called ‘Ugro- 
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daya’.18 Bhivikrama was succeeded by his younger brother Sivamara I 
(679-725)19 whose reign was evidently peaceful. 

He was followed on the throne by his grandson Sripurusha, as his 
son Ereganga seems to have predeceased him. Sripurusha was one of 
the ablest monarchs of the line and enjoyed a long reign of well oyer 
fifty years.20 He had princes of Bana origin-serving as his feudatories 
in Kalbapunadu 1700 near Sravana_ Belgola.1 Sripurusha cooperated 
with his Chalukya suzerains in their wars against the Pallavas. An 
inscription from Ulchala in the Kurnool district (a.p. 730-31) states 
that yuvaraja Vikramaditya II levied tribute from the Pallava king 
Paramesvara-varman II after conquering Karichi, and on his way back 
miade a gift of two villages to Durvinita-Ereyappa of the Konguni 
family.22 The prince last named was doubtless the same as Dugga- 
mara or Ereyappa, a son of Sripurusha, and the gift recorded was 
clearly a reward earned by the Gangas for their share in the conquest 
of Kajichi, Paramesvara-varman must have invaded Gangavadi soon 
after the Ganga and Chalukva forces withdrew from Kajichi and met 
his fate on the historic field of Vilande where Sripurusha is said to 
have killed the Kaduvetti of Kaiichi and seized the royal umbrella 
of the enemy together with the title of Perumanadi.23 The death of 
ParameSvara-varman was a serious disaster. He left no successor be- 
hind and there ensued the search for a king on the part of the officials 
and nobles of the Pallava kingdom and the installation of Nandi- 
varman II Pallavamalla (a.p. 732). Some vears later, about 740, came 
the fanious expedition of Vikramaditya II against Kanchi, the coope- 
ration of Sripurusha in this expedition also seems to be attested by 
two undated and fragmentary stone inscriptions from Mysore.24 When 
Nandi-varman II had surmounted his troubles and stabilized his posi- 
tion, he remembered the hostile act of Sripurusha and invaded 
Gangavadi. The Pallava was aided on this occasion by his Bana 
feudatory Jayanandi-varman. The date of the expedition is indicated 
by a virakal (hero-stone) inscription dated in the fiftv-second vear of 
Nandi-varman’s reign (a.p. 784).25 We learn from the Tandantottam 
plates of Nandi-varman dated six years Jater that he defeated the 
Ganga king and compelled him to surrender the necklace containing 
the gem wgrodaya which had been seized by Bhiivikrama from 
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Paramesvara-varman I at Vilande.2® We may infer from the Bana 
records of the time that Sripurusha had to surrender some of his 
territory to the Pallava conqueror who handed it over to his Bana 
adjutant Jayanandi-varman. ~ 

Karlier, Sripurusha attempted to curb the aggression of Pandya 
Rajasiiuha I in the Kongu country and sought the aid of Chalukya 
Kirti-varman II in the task. But theallies sustained a defeat in the 
battle of Venbai (c. 750) and Sripurusha had to make his peace with 
the Pandya king by offering the hand of his daughter to the son of 
Rajasiinha.27 Some years later Sripurusha had to face an invasion by 
the newly established rulers of the Rashtrakita dynasty who, having 
displaced the Chalukyas, naturally sought to assert their supremacy 
over all the territory that had obeyed the Chalukyas. Krishna I invaded 
Gangavadi from the north, and the resistance offered by Siyagalla, the 
son of Sripurusha, could not prevent Krishna from occupying Manne- 
nagara in the heart of the Ganga territory.28 The Ganga had to submit 
and, according to contemporary practice, was left in charge of his 
kingdom on acknowledging the suzerainty of the invader. Two records, 
bearing Saka dates 710 and 720 (a.p. 788 and 798), apparently refer 
themselves to the reign of Sripurusha;29 but as Sripurusha’s records 
are generally dated in his regnal years, as the last inscription so 
dated mentions only his fiftieth year, and the evidence of the records 
of his successors leaves no room for any doubt that Sripurusha’s reign 
came to an end soon after 775 and certainly before 780, we have 
to ignore the two inscriptions with the Saka dates whatever their 
true explanation may be. 

Sripurusha’s reign witnessed great changes in the neighbouring 
kingdoms. The failure of heirs in the direct line of Simhavishnu led 
to a period of uncertainty and confusion in the Pallava kingdom 
which was ended by the choice of a young prince from a collateral 
line, Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla, to the throne (c. a.p. 732). In the 
north there came some time later the political revolution by which 
the Rashtrakitta Dantidurga overthrew the Chalukya Kirti-varman II 
and established his own dynasty in power -(a.p, 754).29 Sripurusha 
was not slow to take advantage of these opportunities and extend his 
rule over Kongu in the south and the Sinda country in' the north 
which we find mentioned in sonie of his records. Though he had to 
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acknowledge the suzerainty of the Pallavas and the Rashtrakitas when 
they invaded his territory, we find that he was the first Ganga 
monarch to assume imperial titles, his full style being: Konganivarma 
Dharma Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Sripurusha Maharaja.30 In 
the records of the reign Sripurusha is credited with the authorship 
of a treatise on elephant lore (gajasastra). ° 

After a war of succession between Sivamara If and Duggamara 
Ereyappa, two sons of Sripurusha, the former was crowned (a.p. 778) 
king by Govinda II and Pallavamalla. But very soon he incurred the 
hostility of Dhruva for his part in supporting Govinda II in a war 
against Dhruva, and this resulted in a long period of captivity for 
him in a Rashtrakuta prison. During this period another brother of 
Sivamara, by name Vijayaditya, administered the country loyally for 
his brother like Bharata ruling Ayodhya during the exile of Rama,31 
but a Rashtrakuta viceroy was imposed over him; this was Karmnbha 
Ranavaloka, the eldest son of Dhruva. Sivamara was released from 
prison by Govinda III when he succeeded Dhruva as emperor, but 
Sivamara made common cause with Kambha who rebelled against 
the new emperor (a.p. 793-94). The victorious Govinda consigned 
Sivamara once more to prison, though Kambha was restored to his 
viceroyalty of Ganga country. Set free once more by Amogavarsha I 
soon after his accession (a.p. 813), Sivamara accepted the position 
of a feudatory under the Rashtrakita and fought the wars of his 
suzerain against the Eastern Chalukya Vijayaditya II Narendra Mriga- 
raja. Sivamara was succeeded in 817 by his brother Vijayaditya’s 
son Rajamalla I, his own elder son Marasimha having predeceased 
him. Sivamara was celebrated as a scholar and yogi by his contem- 
poraries; he was a patron of poets and scholars. 

The younger son of Sivamara known as Prithivipati I got some 
part of the country in the south including Kongu with Talakad as 
capita] to rule as separate charge, and he became the founder of a 
collateral line which acknowledged Pallava supremacy at first and 
then passed under the Cholas, while the main Ganga kingdom con- 
tinued under Rajamalla and his successors in subordinate alliance 
with the Rashtrakutas. But Rajamalla I himself (817-35) and his son 
Nitimarga began with wars against Amoghavarsha I, an untried boy 
at the time of his accession to the Rashtrakuta throne. Prithivipati I 
appears to have made common cause with Nitimarga (a.p. 837-70) as 
the Udayéndiram grant of his grandson states that he gave protec- 
tion to Iriga against the anger of Amoghavarsha;%2 this incident was 
doubtless connected with the campaigns of the Rashtrakiita general 
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Bankesa in the Gatiga country (Chapter XVI). It seems probable 
that BankeSa first encountered Nitimarga in his capital Mannenagara 
and then proceeded against Prithivipati in his capital Talakad. ‘To 
this campaign also belongs the battle of Vaimbalguli,’ in which 
Prithivipati displayed his heroism by wielding his sword with great 
effect and cutting off a piece of bone from his own body and throw- 
ing it into the river. As a feudatory of the Pallavas, Prithivipati 
took part in Aparajita’s war against the Pandya king Varaguna II 
and tought and fell in the battle of Sri Purambiyam (a.p. 880) after 
securing the victory for his suzerain.34 A daughter of Prithivipati I, 
by name Kundavai, became the queen of Bana Vidyadhara Vikrama- 
ditya [ Jayameru, also a Pallava feudatory.55  Prithivipati’s son 
Marasitnha seems to have predeceased his father, leaving his son 
Prithivipati II (880-940) to become king after his grandfather. The 
early years of his reign witnessed the downfall of Pallava power 
before the onslaught of Chola Aditya I and the consequent transfer 
of his allegiance to the Chola conqueror. Soon after the accession 
of Parantaka I to the Chola throne (a.p. 907), the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II invaded the Chola dominions with the aid of the Banas 
and Vaidurabas, as he wished to support the claims of his grandson 
Kannaradeva, a half-brother of Parantaka, to the Chola throne; in 
the battle of Vallala (Tiruvallam) in the Bana country (N. Arcot) 
that followed (a.p. 911-12) Prithivipati II greatly distinguished him- 
self, and his success against the invaders was rewarded by his grate- 
ful suzerain who bestowed the Bana country on him together with 
the title of Banadhiraja. Prithivipati II, also called Hastimalla, 
continucd to rule as a loyal subordinate of Parantaka until his death 
about 940. After Prithivipati’s death troubles fell thick on Paran- 
taka who lost a half of his dominions to Rashtrakita Krishna III 
after the battle of Takkolam (a.p. 949). Prithivipatis son and suc- 
cessor Nanniya Ganga had to face a Nolamba-Rashtrakita invasion 
of his territory, and acknowledge Nolamba suzerainty. He died 
fighting against the Santaras on behalf of the Nolamba about a.p, 959. 
That was the end of the collateral Ganga line of Talakad. 
Rajamalla’s records show two starting points for his rcign, one in 
A.D. 817 and another two years later;36 the former was the date when 
he became yuvardja, ruling the kingdom for his father Vijavaditya, 
the latter, the date of his kingship in his own right after his father’s 
demise. Though there seems to be no reason to suppose, as has 
been done by some, that Rajamalla and Prithivipati I fell out and 
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fought a civil war, we find them ranged on opposite sides in the 
conilicts of minor princes—the former supporting the Nolambas and 
Telugu-Chodas, and the latter taking the side of the Banas and 
Vaidurabas, round about a.v. 825, when an important engagement 
at Soremadi (modern Cholemari in the Penugonda taluk of the Ananta- 
pur district), after which the advantage lay with the party supported 
by Prithivipati, as will be seen in more detail in the section on 
the Banas. Rajamalla’s hostility to the Banas led to the invasion 
of their country by his son-in-law Polalchola Nolamba (825-75) who 
advanced up to Vallimalai near Tiruvallam in the heart of the’ 
Bana country, if not up to Kajichi, as the inscription of Rajamalla 
claims.3? A record of Rajamalla at Vallimalai mentions the excava- 
tion of a Jaina cave on the hill under his orders.88 The name of 
the agraharas called after Rajamalla, Sripurusha and Ranavikrama 
in the same neighbourhood39 may also be taken to commemorate 
this expedition. Hostilities appear to have been continued by Raja- 
malla’s son Nitimarga who claims a victory against the Banas at 
Murggepadi in the Kolar district. But the Banas soon regained their 
independence under Vikramaditya I, the ablest prince ot the line.40 

The main event of Rajamalla’s reign was his effort to throw off 
the Rashtrakita yoke with the assistance of the Nolambas with 
whom he had dynastic connections. The effort was successful for 
a time.41 The sphere of the Rashtrakuta viceroyalty of Gangavadi 
became much restricted, and a new era of political freedom seemed 
to dawn on the Ganga country which was marked by the assumption 
of the titles Satyavakya and Nitimarga ‘alternately by successive 
rulers, Rajamalla being the first Satyavakya and his son Kreganga 
Ranavikrama the first Nitima@rga. The fruits of Rajamalla’s contu- 
macy were, however, reaped by his son who had to face a strong 
invasion led by Bankesa, the Rashtrakita general, Nitimarga was 
defeated in battle and his fortresses captured; Prithivipati who 
joined the rebellion also suffered and had to face the enemy jin the 
battle of Vaimbalguli as we have seen. But Bankesa was recalled 
by Amoghavarsha before he could complete his campaign in Ganga- 
vadi which was taken over by the Eastern Chalukya Gunaga Vijaya- 
ditya III, who had become a loyal vassal of the Rashtraktita emperor 
after initial hostilities with him. Gunaga invaded the Ganga coun- 
try through Nolambavadi after’ having killed its ruler Polalchola 
(Mangi) in battle; the Ganga charters mention many battles includ- 
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ing a major engagement at Rajaramadu, though they do not enable 
us to follow the course of the campaign.42 in the end Nitimarga 
made his peace with Amoghavarsha, agreeing to become his vassal 
and accepting the hand of his daughter Abbalabba for his son 
Butuga I. But this did not prevent him and his vassal Mahendra 
Nolamba, who had succeeded Polalchola, from falling upon the 
Banas who had aided the Rashtrakitas in the late war. ‘The decisive 
engagement occurred at Murggepadi as already noted, and Mahendra 
took the title Mahdbalikula-Vidhvamsana,43 and became governor of 
the newly conquered territory. A rude but interesting bas-relief at 
Doddahundi depicts the death of Nitimarga (a.p. 869)44 who was 
succeeded by his son Rajamalla II. 


Rajamalla II (a.p. 870-907) was ably assisted by his younger brother 
Butuga I and nephew Nitimarga II. Buituga became yuvaraja in the 
very first year ot Rajamalla’s reign and, atter his death fifteen years 
later in the Nolamba war with Mahendra, his son Nitimarga II took 
his place45 (886). Some time about 878 Mahendra set up the standard 
of revolt, and Batuga I had to oppose his invasion of Gangavadi on 
many fields of battle like Biryar, Stirir and Samiya, places not iden- 
tified so far. Batuga died in the war, and Mahendra evidently 
had his own way tor a time and overran enough of Ganga-mandala 
to proclaim himself lord of that country.46 But Nitimarga II, eager 
to avenge his father’s death, reversed the fortune of Ma 1endra in a 
series of engagements at Midigesi, Ganguru and Uttaralige,47 and 
after confining him within the walls of his capital Henjeru (Penjuru 
or Hemavati) took its fortress by assault and killed Mahendra himself. 
Nitimarga thereupon assumed the proud title Mahendrantaka and the 
Nolamba war48 came to an end in 897. 


Nitimarga II (907-35), who became king after a long apprenticeship 
as yuvaraja, had to face the hostility of Ayyapa, the son of Mahendra; 
Ayyappa won several battles against Ganga forces. Some time after 
his death, his son Anniga renewed the contest with Rajamalla ITI 
(A.D. 935-38), son and successor of Nitimarga HI, who defeated him 
in a battle at Kottamangala (938) and made the Nolambas definitely 
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subject to the Gangas.49 But Rajamalla was dethroned and perhaps 
killed by his brother Bituga who received the aid of his wife’s 
brother, the Rashtraktta Krishna III, and aided him in return in his 
war against a usurper by name Lalleya5° (a.p. 940) and against the 
Chola Parantaka I whose territories were invaded by Krishna III 
(c. A.D. 949). The reign of Bituga II Jagaduttaranga (938-61) is not- 
able for the increasing influence of the Gangas in the. Rashtrakita 
empire; vast territories were made over to Biituga’s rule by the partia- 
lity of Krishna III for him, and this position of vantage continued 
under his sons. Even Maruladeva (a.p. 961-62), who had a very short 
reign, is said to have obtained from Krishna a state umbrella called 
Madanavatara never obtained by any other king, and his brother 
Marasiruha II (962-74) ushered in the last and brightest chapter of 
Ganga history. 

Inheritor of a vast empire comprising the whole of the Mysore 
table-land and the adjoining parts of the Madras and Bombay States, 
‘Marasimha was a great warrior, statesman, and scholar. He was 
crowned by Krishna III on the eve of his northern expedition in 
which Marasimha had a prominent part and earned the title ‘king 
of the Gurjaras’ for himself, and ‘Ujjayini-Bhujangas’ for his generals, 
evidently for distinctions won in a campaign against the Paramara 
Harsha Siyaka of Malwa. After the death of Krishna, difficulties fell 
thick on his successors, Khottiga and Karka, and it became necessary 
for Marasivnha to detend the interests of his suzerains with all his 
might. He restored the fortunes of Khottiga after the disastrous Para- 
mara invasion and occupation of Manyakheta, though he was unable 
to stop the effete Karka from falling a prey to the ambitian of Taila I 
who was bent on restoring Chalukya supremacy in western Deccan 
(973). He made a belated attempt to set up Indra IV, his sister's 
son and a grandson of Krishna I1I, on the Rashtrakita throne, but 
the Chalukya revolution ran its course and both Marasimha and In- 
dra IV chose to die by the Jaina rite of sallekhané (starvation unto 
death), the former in 974 and the latter some years afterwards. Among 
the minor wars of Marasimha was one against the Nolambas at the 
end of which he took the title Nolamba-Kulantaka. Marasimha II 
was succeeded by his sons Rajamalla IV (974-83) and Rakkasa Ganga 
(985-1024). The famous general and author Chamundaraya served 
Rajamalla with devotion-and inflicted decisive defeats on vassals who 
aimed at independence like Pafichaladeva and Mudu-Rachayva, the 
latter being killed in open combat. Chamundaraya erected the famous 
monolithic colossus of Gommata at Sravana Belgola. The Chalukya 
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Rajaditya of Uchchangi and the Nolambas also felt the weight of 
Chamunda’s arm. Chamunda was a great scholar and writer in 
Kannada and a patron of scholars. Ganga rule came to an end in 
the reign of Rakkasa Ganga by the Chola conquest of Gangavadi 
under the great Chola ruler Rajaraja I. 


II. THE KADAMBAS 


The Kadambas were a Brahmin family of the Manavya gotra claim- 
ing descent from Harita. According to the Talgunda pillar inscrip- 
tion5! which records their early history their name was derived from 
a unique Kadamba tree near their dwelling which they tended with 
great care as it was sacred to their tutelary deity Svami Mahasena 
(Karttikeya). 

Mayurasarman of the family went over to the Pallava capital Kafichi 
for completing his studies in the renowned ghatikd there, but an 
unfortunate quarre] with a Pallava horseman in the city resulted in 
Mayurasarman becoming a soldier sworm to enmity with the Pallavas. 
He entrenched himself in the northern marches of the Pallava king- 
dom, in the forest country round about Sriparvata in the Kurnool 
district, and levying tribute from the Brihad-Banas and other vassals 
of the Pallavas, he Parassed the Pallava forces sent against him, avoid- 
ing an open battle. At last the Pallavas decided to convert their 
intrepid opponent into a friend, and crowned him with their own 
hands making him ruler of the territory between the western sea and 
Prehara, which may have been either the Malaprabha or the Timga- 
bhadra river. This was the beginning of the Kadamba kingdom 
(c. A.D. 350). It is possible that the unsettlement in the south that 
followed the raid of Samudra-gupta, among others, favoured the rise 
of Maytrasarman. The earliest Kadamba inscription known is 
in the Prakrit language, and engraved below a short Chutu record 
on a pillar at Malavalli.52 It does not give the name of the Kadamba 
ruler, but may well be assigned to Mayiirasarman himself. It con- 
firms and amplifies an earlier gift of Sivaskanda-varman, ruler of 
Vaijavanti, obviously a Chutu king. A shorter Prakvit record from 
Chandravalli contains the name of Mayiurasarman and attributes to 
him conquests in Traikitta, Abhira, Pallava, Pariyatrika, Sakasthana, 
Sayindaka, Punata and Mokari and stops rather abruptly;53 the record 
cannot be accepted as genuine till it receives corroboration, as the 
Talgunda inscription has nothing to say of these extensive conquests. 
Mayuravarman, as mediaeval records call him, was believed in later 
tinies to have performed eighteen asvamedhas (horse-sacrifices) and 
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distributed 144 villages among the 32,000 Brahmins of the anadi 
agrahdra Sthanakundira (Talgunda). Yuvardja Kakustha-varman, the 
great-grandson of Mayiragarman, dates a record in the eightieth 
samvatsara,54 a reckoning dating most probably from the accession 
of Mayurasarman. The son and grandson of Mayirasarman were 
named respectively Kanga-varman (360-85) and Bhagiratha (385-410). 
The former had to face the invasion of Kuntala by the Vakataka 
Vindhyasakti of the Basim branch,55 and Bhagiratha might have been 
the ruler of Kuntala to whose court Kalidasa was deputed as ambas- 
sador by Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya, an event attested by rather 
late literary evidence, such as the works of Bhoja and Kshemendra.°® 
Bhagiratha was succeeded by his elder son Raghu (410-25) with his 
ounger brother Kakustha-varman as his yuvarajad holding his court 
at Palasika (Halsi). Raghu died childless and Kakustha became king 
(425-50). He had a prosperous reign marked by the construction of 
several palaces adorned with towers. He is said to have given his 
daughters in marriage to many royal families including the Guptas. 
One of these daughters became the queen of Vakataka Narendrasena 
and mother of Prithivi-shena II.57 Kakustha made a fresh-water lake 
within the Siva temple of Talgunda as recorded on the celebrated 
pillar erected by his son and successor Santi-varman (450-75). 


Under Santi-varman there was perhaps some accession of fresh 
territory to the kingdom, as he is said to have won three crowns 
(paitatraya) and a record of his son avers that Santi dragged to him- 
self by main force Lakshmi from the palaces of his enemies.°8 
He seems, however, to have had to face much hostility from the 
Pallavas and met the situation by constituting the southern part of 
the kingdom into a separate charge under his younger brother 
Krishna-varman I who is said to have performed a horse sacrifice.5? 
In spite of the pretension to independent status, Krishna-varman 
seems to have lost his life in war with the Pallavas which also 
ruined the principality of the Kekayas, the homeland of his queen. 
The’ result was that the Pallavas claimed the allegiance of his son 
Vishnu-varman who had to accept investiture at their hands, so 
that a part of Kadamba territory, with Triparvata (Halebid?) as 
centre,60 and a branch of the royal family, passed for a time under 


54 IA, VI, 22-24 Halsi plates. 

59 ET, XXVI, 148. 

56 PAIOC, III (1924), p. 6. os 

57. El, JX, 271 li, 30-31. Kielhorn’s date for the Balaghat plates is clearly too late. 
58 IA, VI, 24-5. 

59 EC, VI, Kd. 162; MAR, 1025, p. 98; IA, VII, 83-385. 

60 Moraes; Kadambakula, p. 88. 
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Pallava suzerainty. The Pallava rulers are named Nanakkasa and 
Santi-vara, names otherwise unknown.6! SAnti-varman’s son and suc- 
cessor’ Mrigesa-varman is known from several records as having ruled 
from Vaijayanti (Banavasi) with Palasika also under his control. In his 
Halsi plates of the eighth regnal year,82 he is called destroyer of the 
Gaigas and destructive fire to the Pallavas, but no details are forth- 
coming, His scholarship and soldierly qualities are highly praised in 
the Devagiri plates of the fourth year.63 He built and endowed a 
Jaina temple at Halsi in memory of his father. His queen was Prabha- 
vati of the Kekaya family, already mentioned, and she was the mother 
of Ravi-varman (500-38), during whose minority the kingdom was 
ruled by Mandhatri-varman (488-500), perhaps a ‘first cousin of 
Mrigesa.64  Ravi-varnian has left many records ranging from the 
fifth to the thirty-fifth year of his reign. A stone inscription records 
that his queen became a sati at his death.65 There are two un- 
dated records of Ravi from Halsi.66 One of them relates to the 
institution of a Jain festival; the other states that Ravi-varman killed 
Vishnu-varman and others in battle and occupied-Palasika after having 
driven out Chandadanda, the lord of Kafichi, The identity of 
Chandadanda cannot be established, and in spite of his title con- 
necting him with Kayichi, which might have been merely a memento 
of his Pallava origin, he mav have belonged, not to the Kaiichi line 
of rulers, but to the less known branch of Santi-vara who anointed 
Vishnu-varman. It is clear in any event that Ravi-varman renewed 
the conflict with the Pallavas and gained important successes. Pos- 
siblv the war was forced on Ravi by the Pallava and his vassal 
Vishnu-varman invading the Banavasi kingdom and penetrating into 
it as far as Palasika (Halsi). The result was that the ruler of the 
collateral line of Kadambas lost his life and the unitv of the kingdom 
was re-established. If the Multagi and Malkavu villages, granted to 
a Brahmin bv Ravi-varman in his fifth vear, were situated verv near 
Talakad, it seems probable that the Gangas also joined the confede- 
racy against Ravi-varman and paid for it by having to acknowledge 
his suzerainty for a timie.67 Ravi-varman was followed bv his son 
Hari-varman (538-50) who ruled from Vaijavanti (Banavasi)88 in peace 
until Krishna-varman II, the grandson of Vishnu-varman, led an 


61, MAR, 1925, No. 118, p. 98; EC, XI, Dg. 161. 
62 IA, VI, 24-25. 

63 IA, VII, 37-38. 
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expedition against Vaijayanti,69 put an end to Hari-varman’s rule and 

made himself master of the entire kingdom. Krishna-varman (550-65) 
and his son Aja-varman felt the impact of the rising power of the 
Chalukyas of Badami. Pulakesin I deprived the Kadambas of their 
northern marches and established himself at Badami which he 
fortified as a strong fortress (a.p. 545); his son Karti-varman I put an 
end to Vaijayanti as an independent kingdom. But Aja-varman 
(565-600) himself or his son Bhogi-varman took advantage of the con- 
fusion and civil war due to Mangalesa’s attempt to keep Pulakesin II 
out of the throne, and once more proclaimed the independence of 
Vaijayanti for some time.70 But when Pulakesin II gained the throne 
at the end of the war (a.p. 609) it was one of his first tasks to reduce 
the Kadamba kingdom. A picturesque verse in the Aihole inscription 
describes his siege of Banavasi and says that the land fortress of that 
city took on the appearance of a fortress in the midst of water when 
it was surrounded by the ocean of Pulakesin’s army.71 It is possible 
that Bhogi-varman and his son, Vishnu-varman, perished in the fight; 
in any case, the Kadamba kingdom passed definitely to the Chalukya 
empire (c. a.p. 610). Tf Hiuan Tsang’s Kung-kan-na-pu-to (Konkana- 
pura) may be identified with the Banavasi kingdom, it is easy to 
understand why the pilgrim who visited it about a.v. 641 makes no 
mention of its king, though he notes the existence of 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and 10,000 monks, a tiara of prince Siddhartha, a sandal- 
wood image of Maitreva made by the arhat Sronavirngatikoti and a 
forest of tala trecs to the north of the capital.72 

Strav inscriptions contain the names of other early Kadamba prin- 
ces whose relation to the main line is not known; they are of no 
interest to general history. The later Kadambas of Hangal and Goa 
did not rise to power until about the end of the period covered by 
this volume and their history will be dealt with in the next. 


II. THE BANAS 


The Banas were an important feudatory dynasty of rulers who 
had a long history which. is, however, as yet traceable only in parts. 
They claimed descent from the Asura Mahabali Vairochana of 
legendary fame who is said to have granted the earth as a sacrifice to 
Krishna73—a reference to the avataéra of Vamana (dwarf). Bali’s son 
Bana, a devotee of Siva, is said to have ruled from his capital Sonita- 
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. 
pura, which is often called Sonagaram in Tamil,74 a name applied to 
the coastal town of Markanam in S. Arcot. The dynasty takes its name 
from him. On the strength of an oft-repeated epithet in the inscriptions, 
Bana is usually said to have been the door-keeper of Siva; but Rice 
cites Kannada sources to reverse the relation and make Siva the door- 
keeper of Bana.“5 The dynasty had the bull for its crest, the black 
buck on its banner, and had the paisacha drum among its insignia.76 
The Chola queen Sirtti, mentioned in the Manimekalai as the mother / 
of Udayakumaran, is said to have been a Bana princess, but this is 
only legend. The Mudiyantr copper-plate dated Saka 261 (a.p. 338)?7 
is clearly a spurious record, and no reliance can be placed on data 
drawn from it. It mentions a king Nandivarma of the time of the 
Danava chief Mahabali, and his son Vijayadditya; it then speaks of 
Vijayaditya’s son Malladeva Nandi-varman who had the title Sriva- 
dhiivallabha, who resembled a Bodhisattva in his concern for the 
beings in all the three worlds and who is described as the lord of a 
seven-and-a-half lac country got by means of the 12,000 villages in 
the Andhra-mandala. Neither the date of the record nor its muddled 
contents are of interest to genuine history. The genuine inscriptions 
describe the region ruled over by the Banas as a 12,000 country to the 
west of the Andhrapatha; they are also called rulers of Ganga 6,000, 
lords of Nandagiri (Nandi Hills) and of Paruvipura.78 Andhrapatha 
obviously means Andhra country, like Dakshinapatha, southern coun- 
try, and not, as is sometimes stated, the road leading to the Andhra 
country. The Mayidavolu plates mention Dafmakada as its capital. 
So the official description of the Bana territory was that it lay to the 
west of the Andhra. Parivi is doubtless Parigi in the Hindupur taluk 
of the Anantapur district; and this region has the best claim to be 
considered the original home of the Banas. In later times we find them 
ruling over territory to the south-east of this region, called Perumba- 
nappadi, the great Bana country, extending roughly from Punganiur 
and Kolar in the west to Kalahasti and Sholingur in the east with the 
Palar as its southern.boundary. The idea that the original home of the 
Banas lay in the region of Srisailam79 whence they were dislodged 
by the Chalukyas in the seventh century seems to be the result of 
reading too much into the Talgunda inscription of Kakustha-varman 
which says that his ancestor Maydrasarman overpowered the frontier 
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guards of the Pallavas in battle and made his home in the impene- 
trable forests of Sriparvata before he proceeded to levy tribute on 
the Brihad-Bana and other kings.80 This mention of Brihad-Bana 
as the contemporary of the first Kadamba king in the middle of the 
fourth century a.p. is perhaps the earliest mention of the Banag in 
authentic historical records. An inscription of the tenth century 
states that the first Ganga ruler Kongani-varman was appointed for the 
conquest of Banamandala;81 the statement has not yet received cor- 
roboration from any ‘authentic earlier document; if we accept it, 
we may conclude that the early Banas had to face the opposition 
of the Gangas as well as of the Kadambas. 

The powerful Chalukya ruler of Badami, Pulakegin II, is said to 
have subjugated the Bana-raja-vishaya and levied an impost in gold 
(tere-pon) from every village in the area.82 A little later we find 
Bana chieftains, calling themselves scions of the Perbanavainsa, 
ruling as feudatories of the Chalukvas over Turmmara-vishava, 
roughly the region of Gooty and Jammalamadugu taluks on the Pen- 
nar. They had two important cities in this region—Chitrachedu and 

Painbuliggi (Hambulige or Havalige). Three generations of them are 
mentioned in the inscriptions—Balikulatilaka Narasimha Banadhiraja, 
his son Vikramaditya Bali Indra Banardaja, and his son not named. The 
inscriptions mentioning them are dated in the 22nd and 23rd vears 
of Chalukva Vijavaditva, i.e. a.p. 718-19.83 Towards the close of the 
reio¢n of Chalukva Kirti-varman IT, c. a.n. 757. the unnamed son of 
Bana Vikramaditva invaded and occupied the Telugu-Choda country 
of Rénidu as we know from an inscription at Chilamakiru in the 
heart of that region.84 But soon after, the tables were turned on the 
Banas bv the Telugu-Chodas, who, under Vijavaditya, not only re- 
covered Rénadu but forced the Banas to acknowledge their suzeraintv 
after the Chalukvas had quitted the stave and the Rashtrakutas had 
not vet beconie a force; we find a new Bana chieftain Perbana Bhu- 
jangadi Bhupaditva in this new position of subordination to the 
Telugu-Chodas.85 We then lose sight of this hranch. though relatively 
late inscriptions from the Anantapur and Cuddanah districts attest the 
presence of Bana chieftains in the region. We hear of a Dhavalevarasa 
of the Mahabalikula in an inscription of a.v. 885 (S. 807) from Potti- 


80 Yo’ ntapadan Pallavedranawn schasd viniriitya samyugel 
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83 833, and 359 of 1920; 339 of 1905. 
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padu in Jammalamadugu taluk of the Cuddapah district.86 Much 
later, injChalukya-Vikrania year 12 (a.n, 1088), there was Chikkarasa 
of Hambulige claiming to be a Bana and still continuing allegiance 
to the Telugu-Choda family represented at the time by Ballaya-Choda 
Maharaja.87 

A Bana king of Kalbappunadu 1,700, named Dindigarar, figures as 
a subordinate of Ganga Sripurusha in the undated Kovalavettu plates.88 
He obtained the permission of his overlord to make a gift of land. 
A king named Dindigaraja is said in an inscription at Sravana Belgola 
to have been present at the time of a Jaina guru’s death on Katavapra 
hih which is called Kalbappu in Kannada. That inscription, also 
undated, has been provisionally assigned to the middle of the seventh 
century on paleographical grounds. But the present grant shows that 
king Dindiga belonged to the eighth century, as Sripurusha’s reign 
extended from a.p. 726 to 778. Again, the Udayendiram plates of 
Prithivipati II state that a son of king Dindi was saved by Prithivi- 
pati I from the Rashtrakita king Amoghavarsha I. As Amoghavarsha’s 
wars in the Ganga country were waged round about a.p. 850 we must 
take it that Dindiga lived towards the close of Sripurusha’s reign. 

It is, however, of the Banas of the Perumbanappadi that we get 
most information. Omitting the stray references such as the battle 
of Koyattur between a Madhava Muttarasa and a Mahavali Banarasa 
(c. A.D. 725),89 we are able to trace the fortunes of the family for 
eight generations continuously with a fairly definite chronology for 
them. The succession list supplied by the Gudimallam and Udayen- 
diram plates9 is as follows: 


Jayanandi-varman (a.p. 770-95) 

Vijayaditya I (796-835) 

Malladeva alias Jagadekamalla (835-50) 
Vikramaditya I Jayameru (850-95) Banavidyadhara 
Vijayaditya If Prabhumeru (895-910) Virachiilamani 
Vijayaditya III, Pugalvippavarganda 

Vikramaditya HI, Vijayabahu (965 ?) 


86 306 of 1086, 
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The contemporaneity of this line with the Pallavas of Kaiichi from 
the time of Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla (a.p. 731-96) is well attested 
by a series of inscriptions in which the Bana feudatories cite the 
regnal years of their Pallava suzerains.91 Nandi-varman II Pallavamalla 
led an expedition into Gangavadi and after defeating Sripurusha in 
battle, seized from him the royal necklace containing the gem-Ugro- 
daya. This was about a.p. 775. It is quite probable that Bana Jaya- 
nandi-varman assisted his Pallava suzerain in this expedition and was 
rewarded by the gift of some territory from the Gangas, for we find 
him and his immediate successors laying claim to the rule of Ganga 
6,000.92 We find Jayanandi-varman calling himself Mavali-Vanaraya 
and acknowledging the suzerainty-of Pallavamalla in a record dated 
in the sixty-second year (a.p. 793) of the latter.93 

Of Vijayaditya I we have little information. He is described in the 
Gudimallam plates as proficient in the discharge of royal duties 
(dharma-kshatra-bhritam varah), and he figures as a feudatory of 
Pallava Danti-varman in his forty-ninth regnal year (c. a.v. 834),94 
when he made a gift of land to provide for the periodical deepening 
of an irrigation tank called Velléri, in the neighbourhood of Gudi- 
mallam. The next ruler Malladeva is described as the tilaka of the 
Bana-vamsa (Gudimallam plates) and given the title Jagadekamalla 
in the Udayendiram plates. The title Nandi-varman is given for him 
in the spurious Mudivantr plates and may imply his subordination to 
Nandi-varman III, which is even otherwise probable, His name occurs 
in a Kannada inscription from Chippili, Chittoor district.95 Malladeva 
found occasion to expand the Bana power at the expense of the 
Telugu-Chodas in the north. About a.p. 825, there was a big trial of 
strength between the- Banas, Vaidumbas and Ganga Prthivipati I on 
one side, and the Nolambas, Telugu-Chodas and Rajamalla I on the 
other. It cannot be said definitely whether the dispute started among 
the minor powers and the two branches of the Gangas favoured the 
opposite sides in that quarrel, or the dispute was primarily one be- 
tween the two branches of the Gangas in which the minor powers 
took part, some on one side and some on the other. The Vaidumbas, it 
mav be noted by the way, make their first appearance in the Madana- 
palle taluk which was part of the Telugu-Choda country of Rénadu, 
and most of their records are in the Telugu language. Their records 
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give no more account of their origin than just to say that they won 
the goddess of fortune by victories won on many a battle-field. The 

founded their own capital Vaidumbavrolu,96 and captured Chippili 
in the neighbourhood, one of the important seats of the Telugu- 
Chodas, thus challenging them to conflict. Inscriptions of the time of 
Ganda Sankali (c. a.p. 800)97 record the death of soldiers including a 
brother-in-law of his in the war with the Chodas. The war of 825 was 
started by Ganda Trinetra Vira Maharaja allied with the Bana and 
Perumanadi (Prithivipati I) laying siege to the fortress of Soremadi,8 
modern Cholemari in the Pgnugonda taluk of the Anantapur district. 
The records state that when it was invested, Soremadi was defended 
by the Telugu-Choda Mayindadi (ie. Mahendra-vikrama) who was 
allied with the Nolamba, with Rajamalla and others.99 Soremadi was 
situated Strategically at the entrance into the Nolamba dominions, 
subject at this time to the hegemony of Rajamalla I, and its capture 
would be of great value to his enemies. It would enable the Banas 
and Vaidumbas to aggrandize themselves at the expense of the Telugu- 
Chodas. In fact judging from the course of the war and its actual 
results, one can hardly resist the feeling that the interests of the allies 
of the Gangas rather than of the Ganga princes themselves dominated 
the war. Another battle is mentioned as fought between the same 
parties at Mandavuda,100 probably Mande, eight miles east of Chole- 
mari. It is not known if the battle preceded or followed the siege of 
Soremadi. The results of the war can only be inferred as they are 
nowhere stated clearly. There is no reference to the war in the records 
of the Telugu-Chodas and the Nolambas, or even of Rajamalla I. But 
if the main object of the war was to dislodge Rajamalla I fromi his 
kingdom and get it under Prithivipati I, that object was not attained, 
and Rajamalla kept his throne and transmitted it to his descendants. 
But, perhaps, the main protagonists were the Banas and Vaidumbas 
aided by Prithivipati, and possiblv the Banas were the prime movers. 
They entered into dynastic alliance with Prithivipati I, and_ his 
daughter Kundavai was married to prince Vikramaditya, the son and 
heir of- Malladeva.101 So strengthened, he joined the Vaidumba in 
an attack on the Telugu-Choda kingdom, and Rajamalla and his feu- — 
datory, the Nolamba, went to the aid of that kingdom. The Vaidumba 
gained large parts of Rénadu.102 and the Bana captured Chippili, the 
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Telugu-Choda capital, and even encroached further into Telugu- 
Choda region and founded Vanavolu near Budili.103 Ganda Trinetra 
claimed the Kirutore (ie. Pennar) as the northern boundary of his 
kingdomi and assumed the title Lord of Rénadu 7,000.104 

Rajamalla’s hostility to the Banas soon found expression in gn 
invasion of the Bana country carried out with the aid of his able 
feudatory and son-in-law Polalchola Nolambadhiraja (825-75). This 
resulted in the loss of Gangarusasiral0 followed by an advance up 
to Vallimalai near Tiruvallam in the heart of the Bana country, if not 
up to Kanchi, as an inscription of Rajamalla claims. A record of 
Rajamalla at Vallamalai mentions the excavation of a Jaina cave 
on the hill under his orders.106 The names of the agrahdras called 
after Rajamalla, Sripurusha, and Ranavikrama in the same neighbour- 
hood may also be taken to commemorate this expedition which must 
have taken place at the end of Malladeva’s reign or early in that 
of his son Vikramaditya I. Hostilities appear to have been continued 
by Rajamalla’s son Nitimarga who claims a victory against the Banas 
at Murggepadi in the Kolar district.106* But Vikr amiditya I was per- 
haps the ablest king of Bana line, and he soon recov ered his indepen- 
dent status and control over Gangarusisira,.107 

Vikramaditya I Jayameru of the Gudimallam plates is described 
in the Udayendiram grant as Bana Vidyadhara. His queen Kunda- 
vai,108 js mentioned as endowing twentv ‘kalafiju of gold for ghee for 
a lamp in the temple of Tiruvallam and depositing the sum with 
the sabha of that place. He figures as a feudatory of Nandi-varman III 
in two inscriptions, and of his son and suceessor Nripatunga in a 
third. In the seventeenth year!09 of Nandi-varman IIT (c. a.p. 853) he 
combines three villages together under the name Videlvidugu Vikram- 
aditya Chaturvédimangalam, placing his suzerain’s title before his own 

name, and makes a gift of the reconstituted township to the Siva 
templo at Tikkalivallam, i.e. the Bilvanathesvara temple of Tiruvallam, 
The conditions stipulated were that the sabha should pay 2,000 kadi 
of paddy and twenty kalafiju of gold to the temple for the mainten- 
ance of Siva-brahmanas (priests), the drummers and other temple 
servants, including the singers of Tiruppadiyam, as well as for lamps, 
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anointment of idols, temple repairs and other allied purposes. This 
is, it may be noted in passing, one of the earliest references to the 
singing of Tamil hymns of the Dévdram in temples. Another record 
from Gudimallam,!10 dated in the 23rd year of-Nandi-varman III, 
mentions Vikramaditya’s rule in Vadugavali-mérku and records the 
gift, after purchase (vilai srdvanai), of land for the maintenance of a 
lamp before Mahadeva of the Parasuramisvara temple; the donor was 
a member of the executive (dlunganam) of the tir, and the sabha took 
charge of the land and promised to arrange tor the lamp being lighted 
regularly. In the twenty-fourth year of Nripatunga (c. a.p. 879), an- 
other record also from Gudimallam gives the full Bana prasasti and 
mentions Vikramaditya’s reign over Vadugavali-méerku. Towards the 
end of Vikramaditya’s reign there was a Rashtrakita invasion of Bana 
territory which evidently forced them to transfer their allegiance 
to the Rashtrakitas in place of the Pallavas. About this time the 
Pallavas were hard pressed by the hostility of the Pandyas and the 
growing power of their vassals, particularly the Cholas. The victory of 
Sripurambiyam in a.p. 880 against. Pandya Varaguna II was achieved 
only with tho active aid of Chola Aditva I and Ganga Prithivipati who 
lost his life on the field of battle. Aditya entertained schemes of 
reviving the past glory of the Cholas and was embarking on a career 
of aggression which Nripatunga and his associate kings Aparajita and 
Kampa-varman were finding it increasingly difficult to check. In fact 
it ended in the overthrow of the Pallavas and the death of Aparajita 
about a.p. 898. Under these conditions it was no wonder that the 
Rashtrakiittas sought to extend the sphere of their control, and the 
Pallavas were unable to go to the aid of the Banas. 


The story of the Rashtrakita successes against the Banas, in which 
the Vaidumbas were also fellow-sufferers, is to be gathered from their 
records and a small number of stone inscriptions in the Chittoor dis- 
trict. On the very day of his coronation in a.p. 915 Indra HI claims 
credit for two achievements (1) an easy victory over Meru!!! followed 
by (2) a success against Upendra who had captured Govardhana. 


The Meru mentioned above was no other than Bana Vikramaditya I 
Jayameru. An inscription from Kappalle (Chittoor dist.)112 states that 
while Jayameruprabhu was ruling over Vadugavali 12,000 and Ganga 
6,000 a certain Maharaja raided the village of Chemmagiiru for cattle 
lifting and records a gift of land to the memory of a warrior who 


110 229 of 1903; FI, XI, 224, 296-7, A’ and C. 

111 EI, IX, pp. 24-41, Begumra plates, v, 23. The verse is an involved pun, 
and its full implications have been discussed by me in a paper on The achievements 
of Rashtrakiita Indra IE as Yiwwaraja. 

112 164 of 1933-84. 
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fell in the fight. Two other undated records!13 from the same place 
of the reign of Kannaradeya (Rashtrakita Krishna II) also mention 
an attack made by him on Chemmagiru and relate the death of two 
warriors who fell fighting. All these records doubtless refer to the 
war in which Chemmagiru suffered a raid. Other inscriptions are also 
connected with the war. A record of Vaidumba Pallo-arasa, a son’ of 
Manuja Trinetra, with dates contemporary with those of Krishna II, 
also refers to incidents in the same struggle, mentioning an attack 
on Kappalle itself.114 Lastly Mahendradhiraja Nolamba, a feudatory 
of the Rashtrakutas, states in a record of S. 815 (a.v. 893) that he 
was ruling the earth after destroying the race of Mahabali—sri 
Mahabalikula-vidhvamsanam  geyudu prithivi-rajyam — geyuttire.115 
This is perhaps chronologically the earliest reference to the hostilities 
from the Rashtrakita side aided by the Vaidumbas against the Banas 
which developed in the course of the succeeding years and led ulti- 
mately to the Banas becoming the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. It 
must have been after this that Vikramaditya found occasion to go 
to N.E. Deccan in the company of Rashtrakita forces and build a 
temple at Pali, twelve miles north of Ratanpur.116 He gets the title 
Bana-kandarpa in some records of his son’s time. 

The inscriptions of Vijayaditya II Prabhumeru range from S. 820 
to 831 (a.p. 898-909). Their dates in the Saka era and not in the regnal 

ears of monarchs of other lines may be accepted as an indication 
of a spell of independence for the Banas. In 898 his queen Mahadevi 
Adigal endowed 30 kalaniju of gold for lights and offerings at sandhya- 
kala in the temple of Gudimallam.117 Another inscription dated seven 
years later records a private endowment of 20 kalafiju of gold for a 
lamp in the same temple.'18 This inscription gives some very interest- 
ing economic data. The rate of interest was 4 manjadi per kalatiju 
per annum, the majijadi was one-twentieth of kalafju, and the rate 
of interest was 20 per cent per annum. Again one kalarju of gold 
purchased 45 measures of ghee, the endowment being equal to 180 
measures of ghee for a year of 360 days—half a measure of ghee 
being the daily rcquirement for burning a lamp. 

A record from Punganirll9 of Vijayaditya II Virachtlamani refers 
to a raid on Koyattir by Kaduvetti Muttarasan, a general of the 


113 168 and 170 of 1933-34. 

114 165 of 1933-34; 328 of 1922. 

115 EI, X, 65 ll, 24-26. (304 of 1911). Also EC, X, Kt. 79. 

116 PIHC, Ill, 323 ff. It is difficult to accept Mirashi’s theory of a Bana kingdom 
up in the north. 

117 -El, XI, 227-28; 223 of 1903. 

118 294 of 1903: EI,'XI, 228-29. 

119 542 of 1906. 
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Nolamba Mahendra; another record!20 from the same neighbourhood 
mentions a raid on Puli-nadu by the Nolamba king under the orders 
of Konganiarasar and the capture of Koyattir; a third inscription121 
gives more details. It states that under the orders of his suzerain, 
Permadi, the Nolambadhiraja (Mahertdra) led a successful expedition 
against Talakadu, in the course of which he despatched two of his 
subordinate chiefs, Kaduvetti and Maduru, against Puli-nadu. The 
latter captured and burnt the town of Permavi. This roused the 
indignation of the Bana king Vijayaditya Virachalamani Prabhumeru 
who dispersed the enemy forces and killed many chiefs in the conflict. 
Lastly there are Bana records!22 in the Kolar district mentioning 
gifts to soldiers who fell in fight at the command of Prabhugneru 
against the entire Kaduvetti forces at Mavindanir. But as one of these 
records begins with a verse mentioning Vikramaditya Jayameru, we 
have to postulate a somewhat long-drawn struggle. As the records 
stand, we have to assume that the engagement at Mavindanir’ took 
place when Vikramaditya was still living, and his son fought for him 
as yuvardja, and that the other incidents like the capture of Permavi 
and the raid of Koyattir represent later stages in the war which con- 
tinued after the death of Vikramaditya. However that may be, we 
find that the alignment of forces which began at Soremadi was still 
being continued and that the Banas and Nolambas were taking sides 
in the wars of the rival branches of the Gangas. 

The last date known for Vijayaditya is a.v. 909 which occurs in 
an inscription from the Kolar district.123 It was in the reign of his 
son Vikramaditya JI that the Bana dominion was extinguished by 
Chola Parantaka J. At the commencement of his reign, Vikramaditya II 
seems to have aided Rashtrakita Krishna II in the campaign he 
undertook against Parantaka I who, at his accession, had superseded 
the claims of his half-brother Adityan Kannaradeva, a grandson of 
Krishna II.124 In the battle of Vallala (i.e. Tiruvallam in Bana country) 
that followed (a.p. 911-12) the Ganga ally of Parantaka greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. Krishna II and the Bana suffered defeat, and 
Parantaka assunied the title of Vira Chola. Parantaka followed up his 
success in the next few years and uprooted two Bana kings and con- 
quered the Vaidumbas. One of the Bana kings was doubtless Vikram- 
aditya II; the other might have been his son Vijayaditya III. The 
Bana kingdom was taken away by the Chola and handed over to his 
loyal feudatory Prithivipati II together with the title Banaddhiraja. 


120 318 of 1912. - 

121 306 of 1912. 

122 EC, X, Sp. 5 and 6. 
123 EC, X, Mb. 229. 
124 EI XXVI, No. 10. 
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This happened by about a.p. 916, the date of the Sholingur inscription 
which mentions the fact.125 What happened after the Chola conquest 
is very obscure. Possibly the ‘uprooting’ by Parantaka meant no more 
than a defeat followed by submission, in which case Prithivipati II 
must have been imposed as a sort of intermediary between the Chola 
emperor and the Bana; but it appears more likely that the Banas 
actually lost their kingdom and had to seek refuge in the Rashtrakiita 
court. The only other certain fact we get after the Chola conquest is 
that Vijayabahu Vikramaditya III was a friend of Krishnaraja, i.e. 
Rashirakuita Krishna III. This is mentioned in the Udayendiram grant 
which records a gift of Vikramaditya III. The Gudimallam plates were 
issugd by Vikramaditya II as yuvardja with the consent of his father. 
There are no transactions on record either of his reign as king or of 
the reign of his son Vijayaditya III. We may legitimately infer that 
the Chola conquest suspended Bana rule in Perumbanappadi, which 
was given over to Prithivipati II. It did not revive until the successful 
expedition of Krishna III into Tondaimandalam towards the close. of 
the reign of Parantaka I and the decisive battle of Takkolam a.p. 949- 
00 put Krishna in a position to restore his friend Vikramaditya III to 
the rule of his kingdom. Krishna’s political settlement of the northern 
part of the Chola empire lasted some years, and apparently even the 
Cholas had to recognise it for a while. There is a record of the ninth 
year of a Rajakesari126 mentioning Arinjigaippirattiyar, a Bana queen 
and daughter of prince Arikulakesari. If this Rajakesari was Sundara 
Chola II, as seems probable, the inscription would fall about a.p. 965, 
that is about the time when Sundara Chola was waging war in the 
north recovering territory lost to Krishna III by his grandfather Pa- 
rantaka I. As Arikulakesari is referred to as prince, he must have 
been a son of Sundara, and the Bana queen the daughter of this son, 
the Bana ruler being no other than Vikramaditya III himself. Even 
so Bana rule did not long continue in this region after this, and as 
far as we know Vikramaditya III was the last ruler of the line. 

Princes claiming Bana connections continue to figure in various 
subordinate capacities for many centuries afterwards, but to trace 
them out systematically is hardly worth while. 


IV. PUNNATA 


The ancient principality of Punndta is mentioned by Ptolemy 
under the name Pounnata as famous for its beryls. Padivir in the 
Dhahapuram tdluk of the Coimbatore district, where beryl was 
found until early in the nineteenth century, doubtless formed part 
of that principality. An inscription of the kings of Punnata states 


125 EI, IV, 221. 
126 215 of 1911 (Colas, I, 376). 
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that the Kavéri and Kapini rivers watered the country and that its 
villages were full of wealthy people who possessed she-buffaloes, 
cows, horses, woollen blankets, gems, gold, silver, pearl and coral, 
besides annual crops of wheat, rice, barlew* and other grains. The 
Jaina writer Harishena in his Brihatkathakosa (a.p. 930) says that 
Bhadrabahu and his followers came and settled in the Punnata coun- 
try when they had to migrate from the North early in the third 
ceniury B.c. in order to escape a twelve years famine foretold by 
the patriarch. There are Sanskrit inscriptions of the seventh century 
A.D. purporting to record the story of the migration and what 
followed. 

Punnata is described at different times as a province of 10,000 or 
6,000 in early records, and was known as Hadinad in the sixteenth 
century. Its«capital was Kittur or Kirttipura on the Kapini (Kabhani) 
river in the ILeggadadevankote taluk. The Chandravalli stone inscrip- 
tion of Kadamba Mayirasarman apparently includes Punnata among 
the countries conquered by him in the middle of the third century a.p. 
The kings of Punnata are known from two copper-plate charters. 
They belonged to the Tamra-Kasyapakula and ruled for six genera- 
tions in the third and fourth centuries a.p. The earliest king was 
Vishnudisa (c. a.p. 240) who is said to have had a retinue of con- 
quered kings who carried out his behests and to have firmly estab- 
lished dharma. His son Rashtravarma was well versed in the lore of 
horses and other arts. Ile had three sons by his queen Prabhavati, 
the eldest of whom, Prithivipati, acquainted with many sciences, 
cither ruled only for a short while or did not rule at all, and gave 
place to his younger brother, Nagadatta (c. a.v. 280). It is possible 
that Mayiirasarman’s conquest of Punnata was effected in the reign 
of the peaceful Prithivipati and led to his supersession by Nagadatta. 
Nagadatta’s son was Nripasri Bhujagadhiraja. The terms sri and 
adhiraja in this name have been taken to indicate unusual prospcrity 
and a higher status for the king of Punnata; but this seems to be 
wrong, for adhiraja is here apart of the personal name and Srv is 
only the common honorific. Bhujaga’s son was Skandavarma who 
gave his daughter in marriage to the Ganga Avinita. Ravidatta, the 
brother of the princess married to Avinita, is the last king of the line 
so far known, and he must have ruled at the beginning of the fifth 
century a.p. After him the Punnata kingdom seems to have merged 
in that of the Gatgas under Durvinita, the son of Avinita. Punnata 
survives in later records under that name and as Hadinad, a well 
known territorial unit.!27 


‘ 197 IC? TT, 803-17, gives a detailed discussion of the history of Punnata with 
full references to the sources. 
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V. THE ALUPAS 


Another feudatory family of note were the Alupas (lit. rulers) of 
North and South Kanagm, and the Kadir and Shimoga districts, all 
of which formed at one time the region of Alupa rule, viz. Aluva- 
kheda 6,000—a name which came in course of time to be restrictell 
to the Tuluva country in South Kanara. There are clear references to 
the Alupas from the seventh to the eleventh century a.p. in the inscrip- 
tions of Pulakesin II and Vinayaditya, of Govinda III, and of Kadamba 
Jayakesin I of Goa, as well as in the poem of Bilhana. They were 
an indigenous family of the Naga race who ruled first from Udiya- 
vara, then from Barakur, and finally from Mangalore—all coastal 
cities in the South Kanara district. All their known records on stone 
are in archaic characters and in the Kannada language. Ptolemy 
seems to mention Aluvakheda (Eloikhora) as a separate unit in the 
second century a.p., and the Halmidi stone inscription!28 of the fifth 
century contains a general reference to Alu, i.c. Aluva country. We 
then hear of Maramma Aluvarasan as contemporary with the West- 
em Chalukya Kirtivarman I, who began the conquest of the Aluva 
and Kadamba countries which was completed by his successors. 
Maramnia was followed by Sakala-srimat Aluvarasar (c. 600), Kunda- 
varmarasa (c. 625), Alu-Arasar Gunasagara (c. 650) and his son Chitra- 
vahana I (c. 675-700), all of them feudatories of the contemporary 
Chalukya rulers of Badami. After the reign of Chitravahana, for close 
upon a century, Alupa history is marked by civil wars and _ relatively 
short reigns, Ranasagara, Svetavahana, Prithivisigara Alupendra, 
Vijayaditya Alupendra,and Chitravahana II were among the kings 
who reigned successively till about a.p. 800 after which date there 
occurs a gap in Alupa genealogy. We have the names of several 
rulers for the next two centuries, but we know little of their deeds 
or of their mutual relationship. Kundavarmarasa II was noted for 
his effort to enforce prohibition.129 The Alupas had their own coun- 
cil of miinisters which is often mentioned in their inscriptions, and 
they recognized the autonomy of municipal corporations (nagara. 
samitha) and district and village assemblies (desa-purushas and the 
jagattu), the numbers of the assemblies varying according to the size 
and population of the area concerned.180 


VI. THE CHALUKYAS OF VEMULAVADA" 


The history of this branch of Chalukyas is to be gathered from three 
Sanskrit inscriptions they have left and from allusions to them in the 


128 MAR, 1986, 72-81. 129 SII, VII, No. 191, v, 3. 

180 Alupa history is discussed in detail by B. A. Saletore in Ancieng»Karndtaka, 
Vol. I. History of Tuluva, 57-194; also Fl, IX, 15 ff. 
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Bharata of the Kannada poet Pampa. The line may be said to begin 
with Yuddhanialla I for whom we have a date in a.p. 731 and who is. 
praised extravagantly for his heroism in war and for the extent of his 
conquests. In the Vemulavada stone inscription!32 he is said to have 
ruled the Sapadalaksha country and had many feudatories under him. 
He is also credited with the capture of the natural fortress of Chitra- 
kita and to have provided for regular oil-baths for his war-elephants 
in artificial tanks at Podana. Though we may not be quite definite 
about the origins of the line, we have good reason to assume tentatively 
that Yuddhamalla I was the youngest of the sons of Dharagraya 
Jayasimhavarman of Lata who owed his viceroyalty of the Lata 
country to his elder brother Chalukya Vikramaditya I of Badami. 
An ambitious and adventurous prince, Yuddhamalla found little scope 
for his energy in the home country, particularly as he was the youngest 
of a number of able sons of Jayasimha. So he sought service under 
the rising Rashtrakuta prince Dantidurga and indeed the history of 
the Vemulavada line of Chalukyas is best regarded as a footnote to 
that of the Rashtrakutas. Dantidurga’s early campaigns, it is well 
known, were conducted in the Madhyadesa, and we must suppose 
that Yuddhamalla took part in the early wars of Dantidurga including 
the capture of Chitrakiita (Chitor) on the direct line between Lata 
and Sapadalaksha (Sambhar in E. Rajasthan) and a_ temporary 
mastery over the Sapadalaksha country itself. He was rewarded 
for his services with the grant of a fief nearer home in Bodhan 
(Podana) in. the Nizamabad district in the northern part of the 
old Hyderabad State, and this- became the base for the further 
achievements of his successors. Yuddhamalla had the title Vinaya- 
ditya. 

The son of Yuddhamalla I was Arikesari, the donor of the Kollipara 

lates which record a grant to a Saiva ascetic of Elesvara to the 
north of the celebrated mountain Srisaila in the Kurnool district. He 
is said to have been an adept in many subjects like grammar, law, 
elephant lore, logic, archery and medicine. In the reign of Dhruva 
Nirupama (a.p. 780-93) Arikesari seized Vengi and Trikalinga on 
behalf af his suzerain. Parts of his new conquests seem to have 
been placed under Arikesari’s rule as his fief, and we may date the 
shifting of the capital of Vemulavada from this time. Of the next 
four generations, covering nearly a century, all our sources are 
strangely reticent. The rulers of the period were, in chronological 
order, Narasimha I Rajaditya, Yuddhamalla II, Baddega I, and 


182 JAHPS, VI, 169-92. The name Savelakha applied to the Vimulavada region in 
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Yuddhamalla IH. The portion of the Vemulavada stone inscription 
dealing with Yuddhamalla II seems to record some of his achieve- 
ments, but cannot be made out exactly owing to the worn out condi- 
tion of the record. Of Baddega we learn from Pampa that he was 
victorious in forty-two great battles and thus earned the title ‘the 
soldier who knew no defeat’ (solada-ganda). Pampa adds: he fought 
his battles against Bhima and took him captive. This is a reference 
to the Jong-drawn wars of the Rashtrakitas in Vengi in which, as we 
Icarn from the charters of the Eastern Chalukyas, Chalukya Bhima I 
had to reconquer his kingdom which had passed under the oc- 
cupation of the Rashtrakiita forces. We find here that Baddega was 
the loyal and doughty champion of the Rashtrakitas on their eastern 
marches. 

The son of Yuddhamalla III was Narasimha II of whom we hear 
a great deal more than of his predecessors. The Vemulavada inscrip- 
tion describes his conquest of the Malavas and Gurjaras at some 
length, and Pampa gives a full account of his achievements as he 
was the father of his patron Arikesari II. It is clear from the in- 
scriptions and Pampa’s verses that Narasimha took an active part 
in the campaign of Krishna II against the Lata country and that of 
his successor Indra III against Mahipala I, the celebrated Gurjara 
emperor who was sent into temporary exile by the Rashtrakita con- 
queror, Pampa makes particular mention of the Latas as the enemies 
of Narasimha and gives him the title Sakalalokasraya, a favourite 
biruda of the Chalukyas of Lata. He ‘refers to the burning and 
ravaging of the seven Malavas, the defeat of the Gurjara king in 
battle, and the seizure of his elephants. He gives a picturesque 
description of the cowering restless condition of Mahipala on whom 
Narasimha descended like a thunderbolt. He adds that Narasimha’s 
horses drank the waters of the Ganges and were stationed in the 
precincts of Kalapriya (Kalpi). The queen of Narasimha was Jakawve, 
a sister of Indra III. The son of Narasimha II and Jakavve was 
Arikesari II who married Revakanimmadi, a daughter of Indra III. Ari- 
kesari is famous as the patron of Pampa, and for the apparently deci- 
sive part he played in the political revolution in which the sémantas 
of Govinda IV (930-34) dethroned him and transferred the Rishtra- 
kiita empire to Baddega Amoghavarsha II. The son of Arikesari IT 
was Baddega II, whose son Arikesari III calls himself the vassal of 
Krishna III and makes a grant in 966133 to a Jain temple erected by 
his father in the capital and known as Subhadhama Jinadlava. The 
grant was received by the celebrated Jaina divine and author Soma- 
devasiiri, author of Yasodhara-charita, also called Yasastilaka-champii, 


133 Parbhani plates—JBISM, XII, 3. 
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Syaddvadopanishad and other works including a treatise on polity— 
Nitivakyamrita. | 


VU. THE TELUGU-CHODAS 


The Telugu-Chodas were an important feudatory dynasty who are 
first found ruling in the region of Anantapur and Cuddapah districts 
from about the sixth century a.p. In later times they split up into 
several branches, recognizing the suzerainty of the imperial Cholas, 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Kakatiyas, and the Eastern Gangas, The 
history of these later branches does not concern us here. The early 
line claimed descent from Karikdla, the most celebrated of the Chola 
kings of the Sangam Age in the Tamil country, and retained the title 
‘rulers of the noble city of Uraiyiir’, the early Tamil Chola capital. 
This claim is put forward in a relatively simple form in the Malepadu 
plates of Punyakumara, early in the seventh century, and is elaborated 
with many embellishment in subsequent inscriptions and literature.154 
Typical of the final form reached by the Telugu-Choda prasasti is the 
following from an inscription!35 of S. 980 (a.p. 1058): Svasti, aridur- 
dhara_ varabhujasi-bhdsura-prachanda pradyotadinakarakula-nandana 
KaSyapagotra Karikdlanvaya, sikhisikhadhvaja, simhalaiichhana, Kace- 
rindtha Oreyurpuravarescara, Kambaraparekhoshana, Kollimalaipuran- 
taka. The mention here of the peacock-banner and the lion-crest 
deserves notice; the Tamil Cholas had the tiger both on their banner 
and for their crest; the Telugu branch, apparently adopted new em- 
blems under local influences. We may not be sure that the lion 
symbol, very common amone the ruling families of the Telugu coun- 
try and among the Kadambas, had any connection with the preva- 
lence of Buddhism in the Andhra countrv as has been suggested; 
the lion was the mount (va@hana) of Durga, and the Kafichipuram 
inscription of Jata-Choda-Bhima expresslv states that the Telugu- 
Chodas got their lion-crest from goddess Amara-Durga.136 The 
manner in which the Chodas established themselves in the Telugu 
country is not known. It seems likely that when their power diminish- 
ed at the close of the Sangam Age and the Pallava power became 
important, members of the Chola family accepted service under the 
Pallavas, and found occasion in course of time to establish them- 
selves on the northern marches of the Pallava dominion. Like all 
feudatory dynasties, they were readv to proclaim their independ- 
ence when they got the chance, acknowledging the suzeraintv of 


184 See Studies in Cola History and Adménéstration, ii. ‘Karikila in History and 
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stronger neighbours at other times either voluntarily or under duress. 
Some hold, however, though on slender grounds, that Karikala dis- 
placed the Pallavas from Kafichi about the fourth century a.p., that 
his sway extended into the ceded districts and that the Cholas must 
have settled in the Telugu country in this period.187 A legendary 
Pallava king known as Trilochana or Trinayana (three-eyed) is Said 
to have been punished by Karikala by the blinding of his superfluous 
eye when he refused to assist his suzerain in the raising of the flood- 
banks of the Kaveri; this puerile legend which makes its first ap- 
pearance in inscriptions and literature in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries can furnish no basis for history. —- 

The. earliest known line of Telugu-Chodas ruled in the Rénadu 
or Maharajapadi (king’s country) from about the beginning of the 
sixth to the middle of the ninth century a.v. The family seems to 
have begun its rule at Erigal or Nidugal in the Tumkur district on 
the borderland between the Pallava and Kadamba dominions, and 
the earliest king of whom we hear is Nandi-varman (a.p. 500) whose 
name indicates a subordinate relation to the Pallavas of Kaficht; one 
of the last Pallava kings of the Sanskrit charters is known to have 
bome that name. Of the three sons of Nandi-varman, the eldest, 
Simhavishnu (another Pallava name), succeeded him and conquered 
Parivi-vishaya from the Pallavas at the time when they were pre- 
occupied with hostilities against the Chalukyas of Badami. The 
younger brothers of Simhavishnu were Sundarananda and Dhanan- 
javal38 the latter being described as Erigal mutturdju ruling Rénadu. 
All the brothers seem to have simultaneously ruled in different areas 
according to the Malepadu plates of Punyakumara which sav that 
they and their descendants for some generations enjoyed royal: rule. 
Nothing is known, however, of the Simhavishnu line. 

Dhanafijaya was followed by his son Navarima or Mahendra- 
vikrama I Chola Maharaja c. a.p. 600. He bore the title Muditasi- 
lakshara, justified bv his well-chiselled stone inscriptions. At first 
a subordinate of Simhavishnu and Mahendra-varman I of K§jichi, 
as evidenced by the resemblance of his titles with those of 
Mahendra-varman, he seems to have affirmed his independence later 
just like Simhavishnu Choda. He had a dugardja (yuvaraja) of Erigal 
under him, possibly his eldest son Gunamudita. The younger son 
Punvakumara was mutturdja of Erigal and ruled over southern 
Rénadu with Chippili as his capital. After Gunamudita’s rule as 
king (620-25), he succeeded him in the rule of Rénadu with Male- 


137 IA, 1908, p. 284; EI, XV, p. 248 and n. 2. 
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padu as his capital. Gunamudita seems to have left no sons. Punya- 
kum4ra’s accession seems to have taken place when Mahendra-. 
varman I was still on the throne of Kajichi. Some of his titles like 
Marunrupidugu, Madanavildsa, Mardavachitta, Purushasardila, and 
Pormukharama bear close resemblance with the titles of Mahendra- 
varman and may indicate subordination to him in the early stages; 
but the titles Maharaja, Prithivivallabha and so on indicate his 
independent status as a ruler. As king he conquered Hiranyarashtra 
(Kamalapuram and Cuddapah taluks) in his fifth regnal year (630-31) 
possibly from the Pallavas. Thenceforth he was the ally and feuda- 
tory of the Chalukyas of Badami after a short period of precarious 
independence marked by the imperial titles already noticed. Hiuan 
Tsang who visited the country (Chuliye) about a.p. 641-2 does not 
mention the name of its ruler. 

The next king after Punvakumara was Vikramaditya Chola Maha- 
rajadhiraja (650-75), possibly a son of Punyakumara, though we get 
no direct statement to that effect. He was a contemporary of Chalukya 
Vikramaditya I whose Talamanchi plates (18 July, a.v. 660) show 
that his power extended as far as the Nellore district, and one of 
whose inscriptions, dated in his twentv-seventh year, mentions a 
Telugu-Choda mutturadja as G@jfapti.139 Vikramaditya Choda was 
followed by his son Saktikumara (675-700), and after him came his 
son Vikramaditva IT Choda Maharajadhiraja ParameSvara. The queen 
of the last-mentioned monarch was Choda-Mahadevi who is seen 
from inscriptions to have taken an active part in the administration. 
By the time of the next monarch Satyaditva (725-50) the Telugu- 
Choda kingdom had come to include Siddhi 1000 (modern Sidhout). 
But soon after, the Chodas suffered a reverse and their territory 
passed for a time under Vikramaditya Perbanadhiraja, ‘a feudatory 
of Chalukya Vijayaditva of Badami.140 Telugu-Choda power was 
restored bv Prithivivallabha Vijavaditva about a.p. 760 and the 
Banas of Pambuliggi (Havalige) became subject to him. He also 
struck up a friendship with the Pallava Nandi-varman II, and this 
relation continued long after him for nearly a century as we find 
a Choda Maharaja Kumarankusa acting as vijiiapti in the Velir- 
palaivam plates of Nandi-varman III. 

Of the descendants of Sunddarananda who were perhaps ruling 
over Bidili and its neighbourhood, only two late members, Mahendra. 
and his-son Kani Bola, are known by name. They seem to have 
maintained cordial relations with the collateral branches. Mahendra 
had another son Elafijola whose conflict with the rising Rashtrakiita 
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power is attested by a virakal (hero-stone) recording the death of a 
soldicr in a fight against Dantiyamma Mangu, a vassal of Dantidurga. 
Later came the invasion of Krishna I.- Kapi Bola Mutturaju was 
evidently the younger son of Mahendra; he ruled over Kandakotti 
(Gondikota?) in Ramadi-nidu;!41 raids led by him against the 
Rashtrakitta country (Rattapidi) and the Banas are attested by «n- 
scriptions. 142 ; 

A certain Dhananjava TH (c. 750-68) of Erigal-vadi whose relation 
to the other monarchs is not known, bore the title Adhiraja and- 
provoked a Rashtrakiita invasion by his raids and suffered a defeat 
at Tiruvura (c. 768); the forces of the Rashtraktttas were led by a 
- Chalukya general Balavarma, and he was assisted by the Kadamba 
feudatorics of the Rashtrakiitas. Dhanafijava was defeated in bat- 
tle, several generals of his being killed, and his territory merged 
in the Rashtrakita kingdom.43 

After Mahendra If and his sons, we hear of Nripakama (c. 800) 
and Divakara (c. 825). The last is said to have become a scholar 
at an'early age. The last known ruler of the line of Sundarananda 
was Adhiraja Srikantha (c. 850) who suffered a curtailment of his 
kingdom by the rise of the Banas, Vaidumbas and Nolambas under 
Rashtrakuta protection. He ruled in the S.E. comer of the Cud- 
dapah district, and it seems probable that Kumarankusa was one 
of his immediate descendants. 

The history of the Telugu-Chodas becomes verv obscure in the 
tenth centurv 4.p. The few records of the family found in different 
parts of the Telugu country do not enable us to trace the interrela- 
tion of its numerous branches and give a connected account; but 
some of the important centres of their power and the names of the 
outstanding rulers may be noted. Pottapi in the Rajampeta taluk 
of the Cuddapah district became the most important seat of the 
Chodas from which thev spread in different directions. Pottapi ap- 
pears to have risen to prominence before the close of the tenth 
century a.p. The conquest of Tondaimandalam hy Aditva I brought 
the Telugu-Chodas into contact with the imperial Cholas of the 
Tamil countrv. Aditva, as we have seen, died at Tondamanac near 
Kalahasti in the Chittoor district which was included in Pottapi-nadu 
at this time, and Pottapi, the headquarters of the district, was not 
far from it. The assumption of the title Madhurintaka by the 
Telugu-Choda ruler of the place clearly shows that he’ not onlv 
becanie a feudatorv of the imperial Cholas, but accompanied his 
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overlord Parantaka in his éxpedition against Madurai and _parti- 
cipated in the capture of the city before a.v. 910. Madhurantaka 
Pottapi Chola was the founder of a new line of kings who continued 
to rule during the next two centuries. Balliya Chola Maharaja who 
was ruling Pottapi before a.p. 971-72 was probably one of his im- 
mediate successors.144 From Pottapi the Telugu-Chodas spread 
northwards. A branch of the family established itself in Eruva, the 
tract of territory in the borderland of the present Nellore, Kurnool 
and Guntur districts; another branch made Pedakal in the Kurnool 
district its headquarters; Siddhi Chola and Telunga Bijjana who 
were ruling Kanne 300, and the country extending northwards as far 
as Ktgir in the Gulbarga district of the old Hyderabad State in the time 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara I and his sons, appear to have been con- 
nected with the Pedakal family. An older branch of the Chodas of 
Rénadu was ruling the western marches of the Telugu country; and 
it appears to have fought often with the Rashtrakutas. 


The most powerful Telugu-Choda chief of this dark period was, 
of course, Choda Bhima, son of Jata Choda Pedakal.145 Only two 
records of Jata Choda and his son have come to light so far. A 
short epigraphl46 at Midutiru in the Cuddapah taluk of the Cud- 
dapah district records-the gift of land by the king to a Brahmin officer 
who devastated the village of Tippaluru in a battle. Neither the 
identity of the enemy nor the circumstances of the battle are disclosed 
in the record. The situation of the inscription clearly shows that the 
country extending from Pedakal to Cuddapah was under the sway 
of Jata Choda. Bhima was far more illustrious than his father. 
His Kafichipuram inscription, though fragmentary, gives a good 
deal of interesting information about his career.1447 Bhima is said 
to have come into conflict with Rashtrakuta Krishna III. Though the 
details of this conflict are not known, it is not unlikely that it arose 
out of Krishna’s attempt to subjugate the Telugu-Choda principali- 
ties bordering on the kingdom of Vengi. The Telugu-Choda princes 
of Western Andhra were also involved in it. A Kannada epigraph 
at Madakasira in the Anantapur district, dated a.p. 948-49, records that 
a Rashtrakiita army under Kiriva Ponnayya together with the forces 
of Nolamba Pallava king Diltparasa marched against Gajankusa 
Chola, and in a battle that took place at Ibili Rashtrakita general 
was killed.148 Gajinkusa was probably a member of the Pambulggi 
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or Nidugal branch. The outcome of the struggle is not known. 
Krishna appears to have ultimately succeeded; for, according to the 
Santipurana of Ponna, Nagamayya, the father of Mallapayya and 
Punnamayya, at whose instance Ponna composed the Purana, was 
the governor of Kamma-nadu in the Vengi country.149 It was also 
at this time that Krishna sent Ba&lapa and Talapa, sons of Yuddha- 
malla I, with an army to Vetgi to drive away the boy king Amma II 
and occupy the kingdom. The attempt was completely successful, 
for from Interu grant!50 we learn that Amma was expelled and 
Badapa proclaimed himself king. It was probably to protect his 
interests that Nagamayya was appointed as the protector of Kamma- 
nadu. Now, Bhima could not have remained a disinterested specta- 
tor of the political changes in Vengi; for his sister was married to 
Amma IT and he must have helped his brother-in-law to regain his 
kingdom, though nothing is known about his activities until after 


& 
the death of Amma twenty-five vears later, 


Amma IT’s career was chequered. Though he managed to recover 
his kingdom from the sons of Yuddhamalla, he was obliged tu seek 
refuge in Kalinga on account of Rashtrakiita Krishna's invasion in A.D. 
955. Amma’s elder brother Danarnava obtained from Krishna  so- 
vercignty over Vegi which he could not maintain long; for his brother 
Amma soon returned from Kalinga and took possession cf it. As 
Danamava was not allowed to remain in the kingdom without molesta- 
tion, he rose up in rebellion and, having put to death Amma II in 
battle, recaptured the throne in a.p. 970. 


How Danarnava managed to slay Amma and ascend the throne 
is not known. It is not improbable that he secured help from his 
former allies, the Rashtrakiitas. Krishna was no doubt dead bv the 
time; but Khettiga, who succeeded him in 967, was still powerful, his 
authoritv was recognised in the south of Tungabhadra in 971151 and 
it was not until the Paramara attack on Malkhed in 972-73 that his 
real weakness was exposed. Now, the Western Ganga king Mara- 
simha II was the most powerful feudatory of the Rashtrakita kingdom. 
He married the daughter of a king called Danapa.J52 The only monarch 
who bore that name at this time was the Eastern Chailukva Danar- 
nava who is also mentioned as ‘Dinapcsa in the inscriptions. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Marasimha IT helped his father- 
in-law to slay Amma TI and seize the throne. The fact that Danar- 
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nava’s downfall and death synchronized with the final extinction 
of Rashtrakiita power may point to some connection between the 
fortunes of Danarnava and of the last Rashtrakita kings. 


It is remarkable that Choda Bhima emerges into limelight during 
the period of the political révolution in. which Taila II overthrew 
Rashtrakuta power, and that though he and Taila were ruling 
adjacent territories, there is no evidence of hostility between them. 
Further, they had a common enemy in Chola Rajaraja I who gave 
shelter to the children of Danarnava in their exile and fought a 
relentless war-against the Chalukyas. These facts are significant; 
they were not perhaps due to mere accident. | 

Before attacking Danaryava in Vengi, Bhima apparently made 
himself master of Pakanaidu which had passed under the Vaidumbas 
who were the friends of Krishna III; the Vaidumba Bhuvana Trinetra 
(accession a.p. 972), who claims to rule from Pottapi,}53 was thus tar- 
red with the same brush as Danarnava and the first victim of Bhima’s 
plans of revenge. 


Bhima’s invasion of Vengi was completely successful. Though the 
details of the campaign are not known, there is no room for doubt 
about the ultimate result. Danarmava was killed in battle; his family 
took to flight; and Bhima’s authority was firmly established in Vengz. 
The conquest of Veigi was soon followed by the invasion of the hilly 
region known as Agency Tracts at present. After some hard fighting 
the Manne chiefs who held sway over it were forced to submit. This 
naturally led ‘to the conquest of Kalinga which was then ruled by 
the Eastem Ganga king Kamarnava. Bhima’s invasion took place 
either in 978 or the preceding year. Kamamava was killed in battle; 
but his younger brother Vinavaditya who succeeded him continued the 
struggle for three more years until he also fell on the battle-field~in 
981. Thus it took four or five years for Bhima to complete the conquest 
of Kalinga. . 

Bhima ruled over Vengi for twenty-seven years. Though he was 
engaged in wars in Kalinga and elsewhere in the early part of his 
rule, Vengi itself was free from trouble. There was absolute peace 
within the kingdom, and his subjects remained contented. But 
trouble was brewing abroad. The sons of Danarnava, Sakti-varman I 
and Vimaladitya, sought refuge at the Chola court in Tanjore. 
Rajaraja I received them kindly and espoused their cause, He gave 
his daughter Kundavvai in marriage to Vimaladitya, the younger of 
the two brothers, and sent the elder Sakti-varman with an army under 
the conimand of Rajendra against Vengi. Though the conquest of 
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Vengi is referred to for the first time in the Chola inscriptions dated 
in the 14th regnal year of Rajaraja I, the Chola invasion perhaps 
began a little carlicr, Choda Bhima was a powerful monarch; 
he was further a veteran soldier and an experienced general. He 
was not likely to submit without a struggle. The inscriptions -of 
Sakti-varman I indicate two or three definite stages in the war. As 
soon as Bhima heard that the Chola force was coming, he sent 
an army under a famous warrior called Ekavira to oppose its ad- 
vance. He was, however, killed in battle. Next he sent another 
army under two of his lieutenants, Maharaja and Baddema,; but they 
also sustained defeat and were slain. Lastly, Sakti-varman encounter- 
ed Bhima in battle and destroyed him with the whole brood of Jata 
Choda.154 The death of Bhima in battle is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Tiruvalangadu plates!55 in which it is stated that 
Rajariaja slew the invulnerable Andhra king (arandhram-Andhram) 
called Bhima in fight. The death of Bhima did not, as a matter of 
fact, take place in or before the 14th regnal year (a.p. 999) of Raja- 
raja I. The Eastern Chalukva and Chola inscriptions represent but one 
side of the medal. They seem to ignore an important episode in 
the war. The Cholas supporting Sakti-varman IT doubtless inflicted 
defeat on Bhima in two or three engagements and apparently com- 
pelled him to retire to Kalitiga in the north of his dominions in 
a.p. 999. They restored Sakti-varman I to his ancestral throne, and 
retummed to their kingdom. As soon as they withdrew, Bhima 
evidently renewed the attack from Kalinga and drove Sakti- 
varman out of Vengi and boldly advanced on Kafichi in S. 923 
(ap. 1601-2) and entered the city where he left a record of his 
arrival in the Rajasimhesvara temple. The triumph of Bhima was 
only temporary; for soon afterwards a Chola army counter-attacked 
and marched as far as Kalinga, the base of Bhima’s operations. The 
conquest of Kalngam is referred to in Rajaraja’s 16th regnal vear 
(A.D. 1001-2). It. must have been during this invasion that Bhima 
was killed. Thus ended the carcer of the greafest Andhra monarch 
of the tenth century. } 

Choda Bhima’s career was indeed remarkable. Scion of one of the 
numerous Telugu-Choda families, he rose by his own ability to the 
position of an independent monarch not only of the entire coast of the 
Telugu country over which the Eastern Chalukyas ruled in the palmy 
davs of their power hut also a large part of the Rayalsima where 
Eastern Chalukya power was never recognised. He had the dis- 
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tinction of being the only prince of the Telugu-Choda families that 
ever attained the status of a sovereign ruler. With his death ended 
the independence of the Andhras. Vengi sank into the position of 
a Chola dependency, bound by the golden fetters of marriage 
alliances. 


VIII VAIDUMBAS 


The only known copper-plate of the Vaidumbas156 depicts a linga 
with the Nandi in front, and Nandi was their emblem. Their origin 
is obscure. They do not put forth any long pedigree like most of 
the other dynastics, their prasasti only comprising a statement that 
their chests bore the marks of victory won in many battle-fields. 
Their earliest records occur in the Madanapalle taluk, and they might 
have becn related to the family of the Poris who figure earlier in 
the same area and from whom Punyakumara chose his queen Vasanta 
Pori Cholamahadevi. They declared their independence when the 
Telugu-Choda power declined and established their capital at 
Vaidumbavrolu and captured Chippili in the neighbourhood. Under 
Ganda Sankili (c. a.p. 800) they came into conflict with the Telugu- 
Chodas; beginning in some border skirmishes,157 their hostility soon 
grew into a chronic antagonism which under Ganda Trinetra Vira 
Maharaja culminated in the hatlle of Soremadi (a.p. 823). After that 
battle he occupied Rénadu, and thus became the neighbour of the. 
Nolambas.158 Vaidumba records occur generally in the southern part, 
of Rénadu in the Chittoor district, though one at Animelal59 takes 
us to the heart of Rénadu. Parts of Rénadu and Siddhi 1000 con- 
tinued to be under Telugu-Choda rule, as evidenced by Srikanta’s 
grant (a.p. 850) in the south-east corner of Cuddapah. The final sub- 
jugation of Vaidumbas and the destruction of their principality was 
effected by Chola Parantaka about 912. Afterwards, the surviving 
Vaidumbas became. the friends and feudatories of the Rashtrakitas 
under Krishna III. After Krishna’s death they aspired to an inde- 
pendent status once more, and about 972 Bhuvana Trinetra celebrated 
his coronation and even occupied Pottapi-nadu, taking it from the 
Chodas.160 Tn Rénadu he was succceded by Ivigiva Maharaja in 
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IX. NOLAMBAS 


Mangala Nolambadhiraja of the family of the Pallavas of Karichi 
is said to have defeated a Kirata in battle and founded the family 
of the Nolambas; he worshipped goddess Chandika and earned praise 
from the Karnatas, we do not know how. Ilis son and succesSor 
was Singapota Kali-Nolambadhiraja, feudatory of the Rashtrakita 
Govinda {[162 (772-79) and contemporary of Rajadityarasa of 
Banavasi and Chitravahana II of Aluvakheda 6000. He took part 
in quelling the insurrection of Duggamira against the Ganga king 
who was his friend. The Ganga king was most probably Sripurusha 
or Sivamara II.163 The earliest scttlement of the Nolambas was in 
the modem Challakere taluk of the Chitaldrug district on the- border 
between Rashtraktita and Ganga territories, and this area came to 
be known as Nolambalige 1000. From there they expanded eastward 
and south-eastward into Telugu-Choda territory under Paramesvara 
Pallavadhiraja Charuponnera, son and successor of Singapota. In- 
scriptions of the time of Govinda I[164 bear evidence of Charupon- 
neras rule with his son Pallavamalla in Nolambalige 1000, Irigalvadi 
300, Gangavur 30 and other places. Irigalvadi was definitely a 
Telugu- -Choda possession, and its occupation by the Nolambas pro- 
duced the migration of the Telugu-Chodas to other areas. About a.p. 
800 the Pennar became the boundary between the Nolamba and the 
Telugu-Choda_territories,}65 and apparently from this time to the 
battle of Soremadi (825) friendly relations subsisted between the two 
powers. After that battle, the relations between Polalchola and 
Ganga Rajamalla on one side and the Banas on the other have been 
traced in the section on the Banas. The gain of Gangarusasira was 
followed by the battle of Murggepadi in the Kolar district which 
laid the Bana power low for a time. A war with the Vaidumba led 
to the capture of the part of Rénadu thev had held till then.166 Under 
Rajamalla’s successor, Nitimarga, Polalchola seems to have become 
master for a time of ‘all the country up to Kanchi.!67 He was also 
known as Mangi and was killed in battle by the Eastern Chalukya 
Gunaga Vijayaditya III. It is not quite clear whether Gunaga acted 
on behalf of the Telugu-Chodas, or what is more probable, as the 
feudatorv of Amoghavarsha I in pursuit of Rashtrakita hostilities 
against Nitimarga after the recall of BankeSa necessitated by re- 
bellions near the capital of Amoghavarsha. If Gunaga had championed 
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the Telugu-Chodas, they got no great good out of it. For Mahendra, 
the son and successor of Polalchola, destroyed the Telugu-Chodas 
root and branch (a.p. 878),168 

The fall of Mangi led to the temporary recovery of the Vaidumbas 
and Banas.169 But all alike soon felt the weight of Rashtrakita 
arms under Krishna II (c. av. 900) though their submergence was 
only temporary.170 They recovered a few years later but only to 
become the instruments of Rashtrakita aggression against Chola 
Parantaka I. The Nolamba country as a separate unit was ex- 
tinguished by the conquest of Nolambavadi by Chola Rajaraja I. 


X. THE CHOLAS 


After the close of the Sangam Age, the history of the Cholas, like 
that of the Tamil land as a whole, becomes obscure. While the 
Pandyas and Pallavas emerge into light towards the end of the sixth 
century a.p., the Cholas do not re-enter the stage till the middle of 
the ninth. So for a period of well over five hundred years (300-850) 
the Cholas led a submerged existence. Their presence in the land 
of the Kaveri is, however, attested by a number of literary and 
epigraphical references. . 

There is good reason to hold that the semi-legendary Chola monarch 
Senganan (Red-eyed one) belonged to the carly part of this long 
period. His name is counted among the mythical ancestors of the 
imperial Cholas of the Vijavalaya line in their charters, and in hagio- 
logy he figures as a nayanar (Saiva devotee) who, as a spider in a 
previous birth, had been the rival of an elephant in the worship 
of Siva at Tiruvanaikkaval (the elephant-guarded shrine) on the 
island of Srirangam. As the result of his devotion, he gained birth 
in the Chola royal family and became the son of Subhadeva and 
Kamalavati, names otherwise unknown. Senganan built many tem- 
ples of Siva, including one at Tiruvanaikkaval; he also covered with 
gold the roof of the famous shrine of Nataraja at Chidambaram and 
built houses for the use of the Brahmin priests of that shrine. So 
far the Periya-purdnam of Sekkilar (twelfth century). The famous 
Saiva saints, Appar and Sambandar, in their Devaram hymns, mark 
out several temples as among those erected by Senganan, and refer 
to his having been a spider in a former birth. The Vaishnava saint 
Tirumangai devotes one of his several hymns on Tirunaraiyur!7} 
to the works of Senganan, and says that he built ‘seventy beautiful 
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temples to the Lord (Isa) of eight arms’. According to the hymn, 
Seniganin was victorious in the battles of Venni and Alundur, and 
despatched the Vél of Vilandai to heaven. The king is called the 
lord of the Kaveri region, the southern Tamil (i.e. Pandya), and the 
king of the northern quarter, besides being also the lord of the west. 
There is thus no doubt that Senganan was revered as a great devotee 
and warrior in the seventh century. He was perhaps a prominent 
Chola king of the fourth or early fifth century, who expanded his 
dominion by conquests in the south, west and north, and by the 
temples he erected earned for himself a great reputation as a devotee 
of Siva and a place in the Saiva calendar of saints. His son Nal- 
ladikkon is mentioned in the Anbil plates.172 But the correctness 
of the statement is open to doubt, as he is. not mentioned in other 
Chola grants, and a Nalladi figures in an early poem of Paranar as 
lord of Vallam, near Tanjore.173 

Another Chola monarch of the dark period was Pugal Chola who 
ruled from Uraiytr, honoured Saiva devotees and waged successful 
war against Adigaiman of Tagadur (Dharmapuri in Salem district). He 
is said to have sought death on a pyre when he discovered that a 
Saiva devotee had been killed in his war with Tagadur. When a 
certain Kurruvan, chief of Kalandai, afterwards recognized as a 
nayanar, wanted the Brahmins of Chidambaram to put the diadem 
on his head in the usual form, they declined to do so on the plea 
that they would crown only monarchs of the Chola line and pre- 
ferred exile in the Chera country to complying with the wishes ot 
the upstart chieftain. But God Siva appeared to Kurravan in a 
dream and crowned him by planting the divine feet on his head, 
which is his claim to be reckoned a ndyanér. A Chola king is said 
to have presided at the debate in Tiruvartr between Dandi-adigal, a 
Saiva saint, and the Jains who lost in the contest and had to quit 
the city. It was’ again a Chola who enabled Appar to end his fast 
by finding the image of Siva at Palaiyarai near Kumbakonam when 
the Jains had hidden it awav from him. To the same period belongs 
the Chola monarch whose daughter Mangayarkkaragi (queen among 
women) became the queen of the Pandya contemporary of Samban- 
dar and persuaded her husband to abandon Jainism in favour of 
Saivism. Other Chola kings of the time are mentioned in the Periya- 
puranam, but they belong more to religious than political history, 
and there is no means of determining the exact period of their rule. 
or their mutual relations. Likewise the Divyastri-Charita and the 
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Guru paramparé tell the same tale from the Vaishnava side. Devadevi, 
the hetaera who captivated dlvdr Tondar-adip-podi (Bhaktanghri- 
rénu) for a time, met the holy man first when she was returning 
from the court of the Chola king at Uraiyir. The celebrated Uraiyitr- 
nachchiyar who declined to marry a mortal and insisted successfully on 
her union with Lord Ranganatha of Srirangam, was a Chola princess, 
the daughter of Dharmavarma of the solar line of Uraiyir. Tirumangai- 
Alvar is said to have started life as an officer in the Chola army. Pos- 
sibly some of these literary references were merely due to the fact 
that the works in which they occur were composed in the days of 
Chola ascendancy. Nevertheless, these repeated references to Cholas 
in the literary traditions of Saivism and Vaishnavism may be accepted 
as proof that even in the period of their political obscurity, the Chola 
rulers lent their support to the Hindu revival that resulted in the 
practical extinction of Jainism and Buddhism in the Tamil country. 
The main thing about the Cholas in this period, however, is that 
they ceased to be a great power, and scions of the dynasty sought 
service under the Pandyas and Pallavas when’these came up again 
at the close of the sixth century. They seem, however, never to have 
completely lost hold of their ancient capital Uraiyir near Trichino- 
poly. Vijayalaya rises into prominence from the same neighbourhood 
and the various branches of the Telugu-Chodas glory in the names 
of Uraiyir and Kaveri besides that of Karikala, and as we shall see, 
epigraphy confirms this impression. The incidents of the Kalabhra 
interregnum, and the rule of Achchuta of the Kalabhra-kula in the 
Chola country have been mentioned already, and the rise and pro 
gress of the Telugu-Chodas have been traced in another section. Epi- 
graphical references to the Cholas do not begin till we reach the 
charters of the Simhavishnu line. The Velirpalaiyam plates describe 
Buddhavarma of the fifth century as the submarine fire to the ocean 
of the Chola army.174 Simhavishnu (c. a.p. 600) is said to have seized 
the Chola country watered by the Kaveri and adorned by groves of 
areca palms and by rich paddy fields.175 Mahendra-varman I (600- 
80), the son of Simhavishnu, gloried in his sway over the Chola” 
country; in his inscriptions the Trichinopoly rock is called the crown 
of the Chola country, and Lord Siva is said to have enjoined the 
king to build a temple for him on the rock to enable him to have a 
constant view of the rich splendour of the Chola land.176 The Kiiram 
grant of Paramesvara-varman I includes the Chola among countries 
conquered by him.!’7 The Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II (634) 
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states that he confined the power of the Pallavas inside the four walls 
of Kafnchipuram and thus brought prosperity to the Chola, Kerala 
and Pandya.!78 Vikramaditya I, the son and successor of Pulakesin ITI, 
also claims conquest of the Chola country, and his Godval plates (674) 
mention his victorious camp in the ancient Chola capital Uraiyur 
on the southern bank \of the Kaveri.179 The Velvikudi grant says 
that the Pandya Kochchadaiyan Ranadhira (710-40) assumed the title 
Seinbiyan, among others, thus implying that a part of the traditional 
Chola country acknowledged his sway. The Trichinopoly inscription 
of Maranjadaiyan!80 calls him the tilaka of two dynasties, the lunar 
and the solar, ie. Pandya and Chola respectively. The Cholas are 
counted by the Sinnamanur plates among the allies of the Pallavas 
who sustained a defeat near Kumbakonam at the hands of Sri 
Vallabha (a.p. 815-62). 


A continuous history of the Cholas becomes possible with the rise 
of Vijayalaya (Abode of Victory) about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. The chronology of the period depends on astronomical data fur- 
nished by contemporary inscriptions, particularly those of Aditya 1 
and Parantaka I, the son and grandson, respectively, of Vijayalaya.18! 
The reign of Vijayalaya in the neighbourhood of Uraiytr and-the 
extent of his territory are attested by references in inscriptions of a 
later time. A record from Tirunedungulam!82 in the Trichinopoly 
taluk refers to a gift of land made in accordance with an earlier 
charter of Parakesarivarman Sri Vijayalaya Choladeva. A Vijayalaya- 
chaturvedimangalam is mentioned among the brahmadeya villages 
which were required to supply men for service in the Tanjore temple 
in the reign of Rajaraija 1.183 A kalvettu (stone inscription) of the 
fourth year of Vijayalaya is mentioned in an inscription of Vikrama 
Chola from North Arcot.184 A Pandya inscription of the thirteenth 
century nientions the Vijayalaya-cholesvara temple at Narttamalai in 
Pudukkottai;!85 the temple, which survives-to this day after a reno- 
vation, is a gem of early Chola architecture. The Tiruvalangadu 
plates!86 quaintly affirm that Vijayalaya caught hold of Tanjore for 
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his pleasure as if the city were his lawful spouse, and that he found- 
ed a temple of goddess Nisumbhasidini (Durga) in the city; in the 
Kanyakumari inscription of Virarajendra, Vijayalaya is said to have 
founded Tanjore.187 A stone inscription from Viracholapuram in 
Tirukkoyiltir taluk of South Arcot is dated in the third regnal year 
of ‘Parakesari who captured Tanjore, 188 clearly a record of Vijaya- 
laya’s time and the only one giving the title which settles the identity 
of the king. Another from Kappalur, fifty miles farther north, dated 
in the eighth year of Parakesari, may also be assigned to Vijayalaya 
with good reason.189 The duration of Vijaydlaya’s reign is uncertain, 
and his rise can only be conjecturally dated about a.p. 850.190 The 
Pallavas were still powerful, and Vijayalaya must have been a vassal 
under them. The facts that he dated records in his own regnal years 
and that he conquered Tanjore and based his biruda on that con- 
quest show the growing importance of the vassal and the relative 

ecline of the suzerain’s power. He was encouraged to conquer Tan- 
jore because it was held by the Muttaraiyar, a line: of chieftains who 

eld parts of Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Pudukkottai, and ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Pandyas in their struggle with the Pallavas. 
Vijayalaya by turning against them at once gained credit for his loyal 
service to his suzerain, and took the first steps towards the 
expansion of Chola dominion, though Vijayalaya himself could have 
hardly dreamt that his successes were to be the beginnings of one of 
the most splendid empires known in India’s history. It is clear that 
he did not stop with the conquest of Tanjore, but made his influence 
felt over a much wider area, and that the Pallava rulers, hard pressed 
by the Pandyas and other enemies, had neither the will nor the ability 
to restrain the activities of their mighty vassal. 

Vijayalaya was succeeded by his son Aditya I about a.p. 870-71. He 
was a Rajakesari, a title which was borne alternately with Parakesari 
by successive Chola sovereigns. Like his father, Aditya continued to 
serve his Pallava suzerain and further his own interests at the same 
time. When the Pandya king Varaguna II threw off his enforced 
allegiance to Nripatunga and invaded the Pallava territory, Aditya 
seems to have inflicted a defeat on the invader at Idavai on the north 
bank of the Kaveri in the Chola country, and his achievement was 
commemorated as already noticed in the alternative name of the 
village Pandiyanai-venkanda-sola-Chaturvedimangalam i.e. the Brah- 
min village established by the Chola who saw the back of the Pandya 
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king.191_ Aditya must have also played a prominent part on the 
Pallava side in the decisive battle of Sri Purambiyam (a.p. 880). Un- 
like Ganga Prithivipati I, the other ally of the Pallava Aparajita who 
lost his life in the field after securing victory for Aparajita, the 
Chola Aditya lived to reap the full benefits of the victory. In fact 
the Pandyas and Pallavas were both exhausted by their long-drawn 
wars, and the time had come for the Cholas to come out and fill 
_the political void that was being created. Aditya was not slow to 
seize the occasion. He quickly made up his mind to overthrow his 
nominal suzcrain and annex his country to his own ‘growing kingdom. 
The evidence bearing on the termination of the Pallava power about 
a.D. 891 has already been cited (p. 342). The result of Aditya’s victory 
was that the Cholas took the place of the Pallavas, as the neighbours 
of the Rashtrakitas in the south-east. | 
Aditya’s political achievements were not confined to the conquest 
of Tondaimandalam. Either the Ganga Prithivipati II assisted 
Aditya in the overthrow of the Pallava Aparajita, or that achieve- 
ment of Aditya led to the recognition of his suzerainty by the Ganga 
ruler. Pritipatiyar, son of Maramaraiyar, who is no other than 
Prithivipati II, presented a silver vessel (kendi) to the temple of 
Takkolam in the twenty-fourth year of Rajakesari (Aditya [).192 
The kongadesa-rajakkal affirms that Aditva, after being crowned at 
Tanjavir, came to Kongadesa, conquered the Veda (hunter) kings, 
captured Talakad, and ruled over his new conquests, founding many 
new tax-free agrahdras there.t%3 Despite the late date and the un- 
realiable character of this chronicle, this statement looks probable. The 
records of Parantaka I, son of Aditya, are found in Kongadesa and 
he does not claim to have conquered the country himself; an in- 
scription of the tenth year of the king mentions his agent in Kongu 
for the supervision of temples in that country.194 It is therefore quite 
reasonable to suppose that Aditya conquered Kongu. The mention 
of Talakad implies that Aditva occupied at least a part of the Western 
Ganga country on the upper course of the Kaveri, a supposition which 
finds support in the statement of the Anbil plates!95 that Aditya con- 
structed Siva temples on both the banks of the Kaveri throughout its 
course from the Sahvadri mountain to the wide ocean. Prithivipati II 
of the collateral branch was already a feudatory of the Chola. But 
there is no evidence that the main line acknowledged Chola suzerainty 
at this time. The Pandya Parantaka Viranarayana claims to have 
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fought in Kongu about the same time as Aditya’s conquest of the 
country, and this miay well be a reference to his failure to defend 
that part of his empire. : 

Aditya was on friendly terms with his Chera contemporary Sthanu 
Ravi. The two kings together conferred on Vikki-Annan, the husband 
of-a Kadatnba-madeévi, the personal privileges of ‘throne, chauri, 
palanquin, drum, a palace, ponakam (lit. food), bugle, and elephant- 
corps, and the hereditary title of Sembiyan Tamilavel.°* He was 
perhaps a Chera. general who had, at the instance of his master, co- 
operated with Aditya in his Kongu campaign against the Pandya. 
Aditya’s son Parantaka married a GChera princess. A Vikki-Anna is 
mentioned in the Ganga records of the time as the son of Prithivi- 
pati IT;197 it is not clear if the two were identical, Aditya himself had 
for his chief queen (miitta deviydr) a Rashtrakita princess, Ilaigon 
Pichchi, a daughter of Krishna If, by whom he had a son Kannara- 
deva.198 

Aditya T died at Tondaimanid near Kalahasti in Chittoor district 
and his son Parantaka I built a temple over his remains, known as 
Kodandaramesvara or Adityesvara, and provided for a thousand per- 
sons of all religious sects being fed there on certain festival davs.199 

Parantaka’s accession has been fixed by Kielhom between 15 January 
and 25 July, a.v. 907. The Chola kingdom then comprised the whole 
country between the Kaveri in the south and Madras and Kalahasti 
in the north, and included some tracts to the south of the Kaveri 
and parts of the Mysore plateau. Parantaka continued to rule till 
955, as his latest inscription bears a date in his forty-eighth year,200 
but his records become rare towards the close of the reign. He 
enjoyed success and prosperity for the best part of his reign. As 
a young prince, he took an active part in his father’s campaigns, 
particularly those against the Pallavas. He extended his kingdom 
to Cape Comorin in the south and even invaded Cevlon. In the 
north he extended his swav up to Nellore and displaced the Banas 
and Vaidumbas, favouring his loval Gaga feudatory Prithivipati IT 
Ilastimalla. But he found the Rashtrakiita his inveterate foes, and 
though he repulsed an invasion of Krishna IT fairly early in his 
reion, his defences failed, and disaster overtook his realm when 
Krishna III invaded it (c. 948). The Chola empire did not fully 
recover from the shock till the accession of Rajaraja I in a.p. 985. 

Parantaka appears to have come to the throne in the midst of a 
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war begun by Aditya against the Pandya. The title Madurai-konda 
(Captor of Madurai) occurs in Parantaka’s inscriptions from 910. The 
process of conquest and subjugation must, however, have been long 
and difficult, and his inscriptions actually appear in the Pandyan coun- 
try only many years later, about 930-31. The Pandya ruler who faced 
the invasion and lost his kingdom was Rajasitnha II. When he suf- 
fered defeat in the war at the hands of Parantaka, the Pandya ’ap- 
pealed for aid to Kassapa V (908-18) of Ceylon,20! who equipped and 
, sent a large force under the general Sakkasenapati, at the sight of 
which Rajasimha exclaimed: ‘I will join all Jambudipa under one 
umbrella’. But his high hopes were dashed to the ground on the 
field of Vellar (918). According to the Udayendiram plates_ of 
Prithivipati If, the army of Parantaka won an easy victory against 
the combined Pandyan and Ceylonese forces; a herd of alephants 
was part of the victor’s booty, and he commemorated his success by 
assuming the title Sangrima-Raghava, Rama in battle (against 
Lanka). The further attempt of the Ceylonese troops to rally for 
another engagement was hampered by a plague (upasagga) which 
killed Sakkasenapati and decimated his troops. Kassapa had_ to 
withdraw his army ‘out of pity’ and leave Rajasimha to his own 
devices. The battle of Velltr thus turned out to be decisive, and 
paved the way for the Chola conquest and annexation of the southern 
kingdom. The unlucky Rajasimha fled to Ceylon with the royal 
insignia and whatever treasure he could carry. King Dappula V, 
who had succeeded Kassapa there, was willing to help the refugee 
monarch, but in the words of the Cevlonese chronicle,202 ‘the nobles 
dwelling on the island for some reason or other stirred up a sorry 
strife to the undoing of the Pindu king. The Pandu king thought 
his sojourn here was of no use to him. He left his diadem and 
other valuables behind and betook himself to the Keralas’. Kerala 
was the home of Rajasimha’s mother Vanavanmahadevi; but being on 
friendly terms with the Cholas, the ruler of Kerala was in no position 
to further the cause of the fallen Pandya. Parantaka spent somie vears 
fighting in the Pandva country, and at the end of the conquest he 
thought of a formal coronation for himself at the Pandyan capital. 
But the roval insignia had been taken awav by Rajasimha and de- 
posited in Ceylon, and Parantaka failed in his attempt to get them 
back. The occurrence is recorded in the Ceylonese chronicle under 
the reign of Udaya IV (942-50).203 When the Chola king sent mes- 
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sages demanding the restitution of the Pandyan diadem and other 
regalia, Udaya ‘did not give them up. So the mighty Chola equipped 
an army and sent it to fetch them by force.’ A battle ended in 
victory for the invading Chola army and the death of the Sinhalese 
commander. Then Udaya ‘took the crown and the rest and betook 
himself to Rohana. The Chola troops marched thither, but finding 
no way of entering Rohana (the hilly south-eastern part of Ceylon), 
they turned and betook themselves through fear back to their 
own country. 

In his Pandyan campaign Parintaka was ably assisted by his sub- 
ordinates of whom particular mention must be made of the Palu- 
vettaraiyar chief Kandan Amudanir of Kodurmbalur (Trichinopoly 
district) whose heroism on the ficld of Vellir was commemorated by 
special endowments in the temple of Kilappaluvair.2* Then there 
were the Vélir chieftains of Kodumbalar (Pudukkottai) who had 
dynastic alliances with the Chola familv. Arikulakesari, one of 
Parantaka’s sons, married Pudi Adichcha Pidari, daughter of Tenna- 
van Tlangovelar of Kodumbalir. There were other alliances as 
well.205. And the Kodumbaltir chieftains had been the enemies of 
the Pandya for some time as the Sinnamanur plates state that Raja- 
sinha had fought at Kodumbalar before the Chola invasion of his 
country. 

While Parantaka was engaged in the Pandya war, possibly in the 
interval between his first and second invasion of the Pandya country, 
he had to encounter another enemy from the north. By the accession 
of Parantaka, his half-brother Kannaradeva was kept out of the 
Chola throne, and Kannara’s grandfather, the Rashtrakuta Krishna II, 
took up the cause of the excluded prince, who, as the son of the 
senior queen of Aditya I, had perhaps the better claim, at least as 
his grandfather thought. Krishna II planned an invasion of the 
Chola kingdom, evidently with a view to dethrone Parantaka and 
secure the Chola throne for Kannara. His Bana feudatory Vikrama- 
ditya II also joined the expedition. The decisive engagement 
occurred at Vallala, Tiruvallam in North Arcot district. Prithivipati IT 
greatly distinguished himself in the battle. Krishna and his allies 
were totally defeated. The Banas were driven out of their territory, 
Perumbanappadi, which they had ruled for two centuries and was 
now handed ‘over to Prithivipati II with the title Banadhiraja206 
some time before 916, the date of the Sholingur rock inscription. 
Parintaka commemorated his victory against Krishna II by assuming 
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the title Vira-Chola207 Hostilities with the Banas seem to have 
continued. Parantaka uprooted two Bana kings, doubtless Vikrama- 
ditya II and his son Vijayaditya III, and conquered the Vaidumbas. 
The dispossessed rulers fled to the Rashtrakiita court, and they had 
no small share in inciting Krishna III to undertake his southern 
adventure which wrought havoc on Parantaka’s empire and also 
weakened the Rashtrakuta power. 

A glimpse into a Chola campaign in the Nellore district is afforded 
by two inscriptions from Tiruvorrivar, a northern suburb of Madras.208 
An officer of Parantaka, Maran Parameévaran, overran Sitpuli and 
destroyed’ Nellur, and on his réturn to the south, he stopped at 
Tiruvorriyar to make a thanks-offering to Mahadeva (a.p. 941)—a 
grant of land which was made tax-frce four years later. This cam- 
paign was evidently directed against a Telugu chieftain whose iden- 
tity is not now easy to decide. Sitpuli was the name of a dis- 
trict in the southern part of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom.299 The 
campaign had, however, no permanent results, and no records of 
Parantaka have been found in the east coast region to the north of 
Tiruvorrivur. Ly 

The rapid progress Of the Cholay power under Parantaka roused 
the jealousy of the neighbouring powers, and he began to expericnce 
increasing difficulty in defending his empire on all its frontiers. The 
repulse he had in Ceylon about 945 has already been mentioned. 
He had to acquicsce in it because of occurrences elsewhere. The 
death of Prithivipati IT (940) removed Parintaka’s watch-dog on the 
north-west frontier. Prithivipati left behind no son of equal com- 
petence, Vikki-Anna having predeceased him.210 In the main line 
of Gangas Butuga IT, who had married the sister of Rashtrakita 
Krishna ITT and assisted him in securing his throne from a usurper, 
was now left in unquestioned power because he had murdered his 
elder brother Rajamalla and annexed his possessions also, The Banas 
and Vaidumbas were in their turn pressing Krishna to avenge their 
losses. Krishna himself was in the prime of life, and by no means 
disinclined to undertake any enterprise that would bring him glory. 

These devclopments were possibly foreshadowed even during the 
life-time of Prithivipati II and before Krishna’s accession to the 
Rashtrakiita throne. A cattle-raid in 936 by a Westefn Ganga king, 
commemorated by an incribed hero-stone in Kil-Muttugar in North 
Arcot district,211 was the first indication of the gathering storm. 
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Parantaka realized the situation and posted his eldest son Rajaditya 
with a Jarge army, including an elephant corps and some. cavalry, 
in Tirumunaipp4di-nadu, the hilly country of South and North Arcot 
districts, where Rajaditya resided for some years at Gramam, also 
called Rajadittapuram.212 We also find another son of Parantaka, 
by name Arikulakesari, in the same region about the same time, 
doubtless assisting his elder brother Rajaditya21S Parantaka was 
thus not unmindful of the repercussions of his aggressive policy, and 
while expecting much of Prithivipati II, made his own preparations 
against an emergency. , 

The main incidents of Krishna’s invasion of the Chola kingdom 
are to be gathered from two inscriptions. One from Solapuram?!4 
is dated in Saka 871 (a.p. 949), the year in which Kannaradeva Val- 
labha entered Tondaimandalam after the overthrow of Rajaditya. 
The Atakir inscription215 of Biituga II is the other important record. 
It states that the battle of Takkolam was fought in the current Saka 
year 872, ie. av. 949-50 and that Butuga himself killed Rajaditya 
in that battle. Parantaka’s inscriptions from the South and North 
Arcot districts bear dates only up to a.p. 948, and no inscriptions 
whatever of his reign are known to bear his regnal years 42 to 44 
inclusive, a fact clearly pointing to some great disaster in the period 
949-51. Thus all lines of evidence go to show that a.p. 949 was the 
crucial year. Krishna III and his brother-in-law Bituga invaded the 
Chola empire from the north-west, and the decisive battle was fought 
at Takkolam, six miles to the south-east of Arkonam, a railway junc- 
tion in North Arcot. The Atakir inscription states that Kannaradeva 
‘was making a display of triumph after fighting against and killing 
the Mivadi-Chola-Rajaditva at a place called Takkola;’ it adds: 
‘when Kannaradeva was fighting the Chola, Bituga made the howdah 
the battle-field, and aimed at, pierced, and killed Rajaditya—an 
achievement for which Krishna rewarded him with the districts of 
Banavase 12,000 and Belvole 300. This account is confirmed on 
the Chola side by a verse in the larger Leyden grant: 216 “The heroic . 
Rajiditya, the ornament of the solar race, having shaken in battle 
the unshakable Krishnaraja with his forces, by means of his sharp 
arrows flying in all directions, was himself pierced in his heart by 
the sharp arrows of the enemiy, and (thus) winning the praise of the. 
three worlds, he ascended to the heaven of heroes in a tall vimana’. 
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The battle was hard-fought, and the Chola cause suffered disaster 
mainly on account of a well-aimed arrow of Bituga having fatally 
wounded Rajaditya. . 

Even this decisive victory did not mean the collapse of all resis- 
tance to Krishna's advance. Inscriptions dated in his reign do not 
appear till 953, and become common only after 956.217 Inscriptions 
in South Arcot between the years 952 and 954 mention names of 
minor chieftains who owe no allegiance either to the Chola or 
Rashtrakita. Krishna in due course assumed the title Kachchiyum- 
Tanjaiyum-konda, captor of Kafichi and Tanjore. From the spurious 
Sudj plates,218 we learn that Butuga, after Takkolam, assaulted Tan- 
jare, Nalkote, and a number of other fortresses, and handed over to 
Krishna elephants, horses and a vast amount of treasure seized from 
these places. Krishna was still in his camp at Melpadi in 959, ten years 
after he invaded Tondaimandalam, distributing territory among his 
followers and constructing temples called Kalapriya, Gandamartanda, 
Krishnesvara. The Karhad grant219 which gives these details adds 
that Krishna extorted tributes from several kings, including the king 
of.Ceylon, and erected a pillar of victory at Ramesvaram. We cannot 
decide if this is an empty boast or the record of a triumphant raid 
across the southern half of the Chola empire. No inscriptions of 
Krishna or of his vassals occur south of the latitude of Pondichéry. 
But the disaster that befell the Chola kingdom can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The blow not only resulted in the loss of the northem 
possessions of Parantaka, but loosened his hold on the south, and 
the Pandyas once again asserted their independence. The Chola 
empire ceased to exist; it had to be built up all over again. 

Only a few inscriptions in the neighbourhood of Tanjore attest the 
closing years of Parantaka’s reign. These are dated in the forty-fifth 
and forty-sixth years of his reign. One record, bearing a date in 
the forty-eighth year, comes-from distant Vanaméladinne in Punga- 
nur taluk of the Chittoor district.220 The suggestion has been put 
forward that Parantaka lost his life in a.p. 953 in a Pandya war, falling 
a victim to Vira Pandya who assumed the title Solan-talai-Konda, 
‘who took the head of the Chola’, and that the Chitoor record must 
have been dated in Parintaka’s reign owing to the ignorance of the 
king’s death.221 But talai-konda does not necessarily involve decapita- 
tion, and may have involved only humble submission, the vanquished 


217 375 of 1909 dated in Kyishna’s fifth year is spurious, Colas, I, 158. 
218 EI, III, 179-80. 

219 EI, IV, 280. 

220 200 of 1932. 

221 EI, XXV, 88. 
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ruler placing his head at the feet of the victor;222 again Solan need 
not mean the Chola king as any prince could be so described. And 
the Chittoor record may well be evidence that, for all the successes . 
of Krishna, some remote parts of the Chola empire still continued 
loyal to Parantaka and that the invader had not fully mastered the 
country. We have in fact no evidence on the manner of Parantaka’s 
death. He had mary wives, the names of no fewer than eleven 
occurring in the inscriptions. Kokkilan was the mother of Rajaditya. 
A Kerala princess was the mother of Arifijaya; her marriage, which 
took place when Aditya I was alive, apparently fwmished the occasion 
for a large influx of Malayalis into the Chola country in search of 
service under the king and his sons. Vellangumaran, the Kerala 
general of Rajaditya,223 built a temple in Gramam and was the lead- 
ing example of a large class of less-known immigrants figuring as 
donors of small charitable gifts in the inscriptions of the time. Besides 
Rajaditya, Parantaka had at least three other sons; Gandaraditya, 
Uttamasili, and Arikulakesari, Arindigai or Arifijaya. One daughter, 
Viramadévi, called queen of Govinda Vallavarayar,224 was perhaps 
the queen of Rashtrakiita Govinda IV; another, Anupama, was married 
to the chieftain of Kodumbalir. Parantaka performed several 
hiranyagarbhas and tulabharas and gave many brahmadeyas. He was 
a Saiva and covered with gold the Siva temple of Chidambaram. His 
reign was a great epoch in temple architecture and in the progressive 
organisation of rural self-government. The two celebrated inscrip- 
tions225 of Uttaramerir give clear evidence not only of the diligent 
pursuit of constitutional reform in village sebhas but of Parantaka’s 
love of high-sounding titles. “The Karandai plates (of Rajendra J) 
lay special stress on the canal system created by Parantaka for the 
improvement of agriculture. 

The period of thirty years or less that intervened between the close 
of Parantaka’s reign and the accession of Rajaraja I in a.p. 985 is 
marked by weakness and confusion, and its history, in spite of the 
abundance of epigraphic material, is not altogether free from doubts. 
It is not possible here to set forth the details of the evidence and 
the considerations for and against the different views possible.226 
Before beginning the narrative of the probable course of events in 
the period, the genealogy of the kings and the order of their succes- 


222 Colas, J, 169. 

223 739 of 1905. 

224 EI, XXVI, 230-35. It is not easy, without positive evidence, to accept the 
postulate of a war undertaken by Parantaka in support of Govinda IV after his 
dethronenient by his rebellious nobles. 

. 2925 3 and 1 of 1898; Studies in Cdla History and Administration, 131-75. 

226 See Célas I, 165-82 for a full discussion. 
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sion miay be indicated. The genealogy, as gathered from the copper- 
plate charters of the time, is as follens, 8 Opp 





Parantaka I 
By Kokkilan | By Kerala princess 
Rajaditya | Gandaradity Arinjaya m 

| + Kalyani of the 
| Vaidumba race 

Madhurantaka | 
Uttama Chola Parantaka II Sundara 
(Parakesari) Chola (Rajakesari) 


| 
Aditya II Karikaéla Rajaraja I 


The order of succession was the following: 


A.D. 
Rajakesari Gandaraditya 949-957 
Parakesari Arifjaya c. 956-957 
Rajakesari Sundara Chola 
Parantaka II c. 956-973 - 
(Parakesari Aditya II) c. 956-969 | 
Parakesari Uttama Chola 969-985 


The convention was that the ruling monarchs called theniselves 
Parakesari and' Rajakesari alternately; as Aditya II did not live to rule 
independently and was followed by Uttama Chola who became 
yuvaraja in Sundara’s lifetime and succeeded him after his death, both 
Aditya and Uttama Chola have been marked Parakesaris in accord- 
ance with their records, and Aditya’s name has been put within 
brackets to indicate that he did not rule as an independent sovereign. 

Rajaditya having met his fate at Takkolam, his younger brother 
Gandaraditya inimediately took his place as yuvardaja, and his inde- 
pendent rule is attested by three Rajakesari inscriptions from the 
Trichinopoly district,227 all dated in the eighth vear and mentioning 
Pillaiyar or Alvar Arikulakesarideva, There is reference to gifts made 
to the temple of Tiruvenkadu by Sembivan Mahadeviyar, the queen 
of Gandaraditya alias Mummiudi-chola-deva in the second year of his 
reign; it occurs in an inscription of the sixth year of Rajaraja 1.228 


297 176 of 1907; 570 and 574 of 1908 (SII, HI, 111, 112). 
998 444 of 1918. 252 of 1936-37 is a record of the second year of Mammudi-Chola 
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The sphere of Chola rule under Gandaraditya must have been very 
limited as Krishna III continued to occupy large parts of the Chola 
country to the end of Gandaraditya’s reign. In fact Krishna was still 
fighting against stiff resistance in the Chola country in the early years 
of Gandaraditya’s reign. In an inscription of the second regnal year 
(951) the Chedi chieftain Narasimha-varman Siddhavadavan of Tiruk- 
koyilur claims to have won a success in the battle of Viracholapuram, 
apparently fighting on the side of the Chola against the Rashtrakita 
invader; four years later, the same chieftain had to acknowledge 
Krishna III as his overlord.229 Gandaraditya was the author of a 
hymn on the Chidambaram temple in which he calls himself the king 
of Koli (Uraiyiir) and lord of Tafijaiyar (people of Tanjore) and men- 
tions his father’s conquest of the Pandya country and Ceylon and his 
gilding of the temple. Gandaraditya had the title Mérkelundarulina- 
devar, the king who went to the west;230 it is not easy to explain this. 
His queen Sembiyan-mahadevi survived him for many years and lived 
on till 1001, leading a life of devotion and charity, building many stone 
temples and conferring substantial endowments upon them. The son 
of Gandaraditya being an infant, the next ruler was his younger 
brother Arifijaya whose position as yuvardja had been recognized by 
Gandaraditya. There is no evidence available of the transactions of 
Arifijaya's short reign. Two of his queens, Viman Kundavai and Kodai- 
piratti, survived him and made gifts in his son’s reign.231 It is not 
certain whether the former was an Eastern Chalukya princess, a 
daughter of Chalukya Bhima II, or the daughter of a nobleman of 
the Tamil country, Araiyan-Adittan Viman, who figures in two in- 
scriptions from Tiruppalanam282 dated in the second year of a Para- 
kesari who may have been Arifjaya himself. Arifijaya died at Arrir, 
a place which must have been very near Melpadi where Rajaraja I 
erected a memorial temple called Arifjisvara. The place of Arifijaya’s 
death shows that he had begun the task of recovering the terri- 
tory occupied by Krishna III. Evidently he met with little success as 
we niay surmise not only from his death in the frontier-region, but 
also from the continuation of the series of inscriptions dated in the 
regnal years of Krishna III for another ten years till about a.p. 967. 
A daughter of Arikulakesari, called Arifjigai-pirattiyar, is said to have 
become a Bana queen,254 an alliance which may imply that Anaya 
sought to win over the Banas to his side in his contest with the 
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Rashtrakita invader. As the inscription mentioning this fact is dated 
in the reign of a Rajakesari, it is probable that the Bana alliance was 
contracted even in the reign of Gandaraditya, and that Atinjaya was 
only continuing the diplomatic and military policy initiated by his 
elder brother. . 

Arifijaya was succeeded by his son Sundara Chola Parantaka II, 
also known as Maduraikonda Rajakesari. Sundara’s attention was first 
given to the Pandyan war in the south of which the exact course Is 
tar from easy to ascertain. A certain Vira Pandya, as already noted, 
claims to have ‘taken the head’ of a Chola; some time later Vira 
Pandya was either killed or defeated in battle by Aditya II Karikala 
when he was still a boy. The identity of the Chola who was defeated 
and humiliated or killed by Vira Pandya is not known.255 But that the 
Chola reprisal came in the reign of Sundara Chola is clear. The Leyden 
grant236 says that in a great battle at Chévir (south of Sevali hills, 
the southern boundary of Pudukkottai), Parantaka caused rivers of 
blood to flow, and that his son Aditya, yet a boy, played with Vira 
Pandya in battle, like a lion’s whelp sporting with astusker. We may 
assume that the battle furnished the occasion for Aditya ‘taking the 
head’ of Vira Pandya, a title which occurs in the Parakesari inscrip- 
tions of Aditya. The Leyden grant does not state explicitly, that Vira 
Pandya was slain by Aditya, though the Tiruvalangadu plates do. 
But in the inscriptions Sundara Chola gets the titles ‘Captor of Madu- 
rai, and ‘he who drove the Pandya into the forest’, and so the chances 
are that, after the battle of Chévur in which Vira Pandya sustained a 
bad defeat, the Chola forces led, among others, by Bhuti Vikrama- 
kesari and his lieutenant Parantakan Siriyavelar of KoduinbAlir, con- 
tinued the campaign in the Pandya country and forced Vira Pandya 
to seek refuge in the forests.237 On this occasion also the Pandya was 
supported by troops from Cevlon, with the result that Siriyavelar led 
an expedition to the island where he fell fighting in the third year of 
Sundara Chola, about a.p. 959.238 The Ceylonese chronicle confirms 


935 To Vira Pandya’s reign has been assigned the period a.p. 947-966 (EI, XXV, 37). 
{ think the better date for the commencement of his reign is 938, which is also in 
accord with the astronomy of his records. Either date would make it possible that 
Vira Pandya killed Parantaka I in battle; but this cannot be accepted without more 
tangible proof. If Vira Pandya is taken to have lost his life in the battle of Chévir, 
then the Pandya driven into the forest by Sundara Chola must have been another, a 
successor of his. The dates adopted here for Vira Pandya get support from a Vatte- 
luttu record of the king (No. 34 of 1946-47) which is being edited in EL, by 
M. Venkataramiah of the office of the Goverment Epigraphist. 

936 vv 25, 28. 7 

237 802 of 1908; Kanyakumari inscr. v. 63; also the newly discovered , Karandai 
plates of Rajendra. | 

238 116 of 1896 (SII, V, 880) 
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the account by recording an unsuccessful Chola expedition against 
the ‘island in the reign ot Mahinda IV (a.p. 954-70).289 The Vessagiri 
slab inscription of Mihindu (Mahinda) likewise mentions the success- ’ 
ful campaign of senapati Sena against the Damilas, i.e. Cholas.240 

The reign of Sundara Chola was thus a period of recovery from the 
disasters of the Rashtrakiita invasion. But the reconquest of the south 
was far from complete, and several years later Rajaraja I claimed 
that he subdued the Pandyas when they were still powerful and 
illustrious, implying thereby that his father and elder brother, in 
spite of their exertions, had not made much headway against them. 
Things shaped better in the riorth, where Krishna's inscriptions get 
fewer and those of Sundara, Aditya, and Parthivendravarman (most 
probably an alternative name of Aditya himself as one inscription 
gives the name Parthivendra Adittaparumar)241 become more nume- 
rous. We have, however, no knowledge of the steps in the progress 
of the Chola recovery. That Sundara took an active share in the direc- 
tion of affairs in the north becomes evident from the fact that he 
died in his ‘golden palace’ at Kafichipuram and thereafter came to be 
called ‘pon-méaligait-tufijina-dévar 242 At his death, one of his queens, 
Vanavanmahadevi performed sati and her image was installed later 
in the Tanjore temple by her daughter Kundavai.243 Sundara left 
behind him the reputation of a second Manu bor to wean the world 
from the ways of evil (Kali). In Sundara Chola’s reign literature, Sans- 
krit and Tamil, received cncouragement. The earliest copper-plate 
charter of the period written in ornate Sanskrit and Tamil dates from 
his reign, and a highly poetic eulogium of his reign, cited in 
the commentary of the Virasoliyam,244 a work on Tamil grammar, 
bears witness to his patronage of letters. The eulogy calls Sundara 
king of Nandipura (modem Nathankovil); it is addressed to the Bud- 
dha to secure the strength and prosperity of the king, and furnishes 
evidence of the prevalence of friendly relations between the Chola 
monarchs and the southern Buddhist sangha many years before the 
date of the larger Levden grant of Rajaraja’s reign which records the 
gift of an entire village to a Sumatran Buddhist monastery at Nega- 
patam. _ 

Sundara Chola’s last days were clouded by domestic tragedy. Its 
details are revealed casually by an inscription of the second year of 
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Rajaraja from Udaiyargudi.245 Under orders from Rajaraja the sabha 
of Viranarayana-Chaturvedimangalam, now called Kattummannar- 
koyil in South Arcot, arranged tor the confiscation and sale of the 
properties vf some persons who had been found guilty of treason as 
they had ‘murdered Karikala Chola who took the head of Vira Pan- 
dya’ (i.e. Aditya II). The murder was most probably instigated by 
Uttama Chola, who, though bor in the elder branch of the royal 
family, found himself shut out from the throne when the young 
Aditya was proclaimed yuvaraja. The Tiruvalangadu plates give a 
veiled account of the tragedy and its results in some verses which 
by theniselves are soniewhat enigmatic, but become fully intelligible 
in the light of the Udaiyargudi inscription. Aditya disappeared owing 
to his desire to see heaven. Though his subjects, with a view to dispel 
the blinding darkness caused by the powerful kali (Sin), entreated 
Arumolivarman, he, versed in the dharma of the kshattra, did not 
desire the kingdom for himself even inwardly as long as his paternal 
uncle coveted his own (i-e. Arumolivarma’s) country. The sun of 
Aditya had set as the result of crime; the darkness of sin prevailed; 
the people appealed to Arumoli (Rajaraja) to dispel it. But that would 
have mieant civil war, and so, though by no means a coward, Rajaraja 
yet consented to a compromise by which Uttama Chola was to be- 
come yuvardja immediately and successor to Sundara, but was to be 
succeeded not by his children but by Rajaraja himself. Naturally the 
murderers of Aditya went scot-free so long as their instigator reigned; 
they paid the penalty of their treason after his death. Sundara Chola 
died a few years after the murder of his elder son and heir-apparent, 
and was followed on the throne by Uttamia Chola. 

By the time of Uttama Chola’s accession (969) the Chola recovery 
had advanced far, particularly in the north. South Arcot, North Arcot, 
and Chingleput again became Chola territory as attested by a num- 
ber of inscriptions recording endowments, sales, and the construction 
of irrigation works and showing that general peace had been restored 
and the- effects of the wars forgotten. 

Of the events of the sixteen years during which Uttama Chola ruled 
we learn little from the numerous stone inscriptions of his time or 
from the Madras Museum plates of which the beginning is missing. 
Like other Chola copper-plates, the Museuni plates are beautiful speci- 
mens of calligraphy and are of very great interest to the study of the 
social life and administration of the Chola kingdom; but they add 
little to our knowledge of political history. Some inscriptions from 
the Trichinopoly district24@ mention a high official of Uttama Chola’s 
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government by name—Ambalavan Paluvér Nakkan of Kuvalalam 
(Kolar). He was an Officer of perundaram rank who rebuilt of stone 
the old shrine of Vijayamangalam celebrated by Appar as a temple (in 
Govindaputtiir on the banks of the Coleroon) commemorating Arjuna’s 
penance for obtaining Siva’s favour; on this officer Uttama - onterred 
the title of Vikrama-sola-marayar, from which we may infer that 
Vikrama was a title of Uttama. The officer continued to serve Raja- 
raja I with the title Mummudisola prefixed to his personal name, and 
with another title Rdjara@ja Pallavaraiyan. From his birthplace we 
may infer that Uttama Chola’s sway extended to Kolar; this is render- 
ed probable by a conflict between him and the Western Chalukya 
ruler Taila II mentioned in the Sogal inscription of Saka 902 (980).247 

The earliest known Chola coin is a gold piece of Uttama Chola’s 
reign, a unique specimen figured by Sir Walter Elliot from a drawing, 
though the coin seems to have been somehow lost.248 Its obverse 
and reverse are identical, the centre occupied by a seated tiger facing 
a fish to proper right and separated from it by a line, the legend 
Uttama Cholan in grantha characters along the circular margin, all 
within a ring of beads. The weight of the coin was estimated by 
Elliot at 50 to 60 grains, and this conforms to the standard that pre- 
vailed in South India before the time of Rajaraja 1.249 

The names of five queens of Uttama Chola are known from his 
inscriptions recording endowments by all of them in a village that 
bore the name of their mother-in-law Sembiyan-mahadevi in the Tan- 
jore district. One son of Uttama Chola, Madhurantakan Gandara- 
ditya, held office under Rajaraja I. 
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THE CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI 





1.ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Chalukyas of Badami, the successors of the 
Vakatakas in the overlordship of the Deccan, is still shrouded in con- 
siderable obscurity. The original name of the dynasty is itself un- 
certain. The early records of the Chalukyas of Badami give the name 
of their house as Chalkya,! Chalikya, or Chalikya,2 and the form 
Chalukya becomes common only after the lapse of a century. We have 
adopted it as the name of the dynasty for the sake of cohvenience.24 

Like some other clans and dynasties of ancient India, the Chalukyas 
have been assigned a foreign origin by some scholars. Rice held that 
the Chalukyas and Pallavas were immigrarits from Seleucia and 
Parthia, and naturally carried on their old traditional hostility in the 
country of their migration.3 The Scythians, the Parthians and the 
Kushanas, however, betray their foreign origin by the un-Indian forms 
of the names of their early rulers like Chashtana, Gondophames, 
Kadphises, etc. Such is not the case with any of the early Chalukya 
rulers. Nor are references to Chalukyas found in any records or inscri- 
ptions hailing from the Panjab, and belonging to about the fourth or 
fifth century a.p. The phonetic resemblance between Seleucia and 
Chalukyas must therefore be regarded as purely accidental. D. R. 
Bhandarkar and V. A. Smith thought that the Chalukyas were a 
branch of the Gurjaras, and so foreign immigrants into India like the 
latter.4 There is, however, no evidence to show that the Chalukvas 
were a branch of the Gurjaras. The argument that the province of 
Gujarat came to bear its present name during the reign of the Cha- 
lukyas, and so the latter must be of Gurjara extraction, is also very 
weak. It is during the rule of later Chalukvas of Anahilapattana 


1 Badami ins., a.v. 578, 7A, III, p. 305. 

2 Nerir Pl. c. a.v. 590, ITA, VII, p. 161. 

Qa ‘The name of the dynasty is spelt with a long 4 in the first syllable, as Chalukya 
became the normal spelling in later times. Most of the records of the Early Chalukyas 
spell their name with a short vowel in the first syllable’ (cf, BG. I, ii, Py, 180). 
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(c. a.D. 960-1175) and not that of early Chalukyas of Badami (ce. A.D. 
550-750) that Gujarat got its present name. Neither traditions. nor 
inscriptions establish any connection between the Chalukyas of 
Badami and the Chaulukyas of Anahilapattana. There is no evidence 
whatsoever to show that the Chalukyas of Badami were of the Gur- 
jara stock; they had no connection with the modem province of Guja- 
rat till they conquered its southern part in c. a.p, 630. The fact that 
Pulakesin II took pride in having conquered the Gurjaras suggests 
that his house did not belong to that race. There is thus hardly any 
evidence to show that the Chalukyas were ethnically of the Gurjara 
stock and therefore of foreign extraction. Besides, it is not yet definite- 
ly known whether the Gurjaras themselves were foreigners and this 
question has been discussed elsewhere. 

Among the officers of the Ikshvakus, who flourished in the third 
century a.p. (Vol, II), there is one who bears the name of Vasithiputa 
Khainda-chaliki-retnmanka.5 But as he is expressly described as be- 
longing to the family of the Hiramjfiakas, it may well be doubted 
whether the word chaliki, which forms part of his name, can be rightly 
regarded as suggesting his extraction trom the stock or family later 
known as Chalkya or Chaliki, 

The mythological history of the dynasty, as officially accepted by 
the later Chalukyas of Kalyani in the eleventh century, assigns it a 
northern origin. We are told that as many as fifty-nine kings of this 
house ruled at Ayodhya before one of its scions migrated to the Dec- 
can.6 Neither sober history nor the records of the Chalukyas of 
Badami are, however, aware of any connection of ‘the house with 
Ayodhya at any stage of its history; we cannot, therefore, attach any 
importance to this story. Bilhana’s account? of how the founder of the 
dynasty issued miraculously from the chuluka or water in the palm 
of Brahmadeva, and the statements made in the eleventh and twelfth 
century records8 about Atri, the Moon, Budha, Ayu, ‘Manu etc. being 
among the ancestors: of the Chalukyas are just interesting niyths. 

The earliest documents of the Chalukyas of Badami state that they 
were Haritiputras of Manavya-gotra, fanious for their devotion to 
Svami Mahasena and Saptamatrikas. Records of the Chutu Satakar- 
nis and the Kadambas, who were ruling in Karnatak before the 
Chialukyas, also describe the rulers of these dynasties as belonging to 
the identical family and gotra and devoted to the same deities. It 
would, therefore, appear that the Chalukyas of Badami were connec- 


5 EI, XX, p. 19. 

* 6 JA, XVI, p. 21. | 
7 Vikramaénkadevacharita, I, pp. 63-67. 
8 IA, XIV, p. 48; XIX, p. 427, 
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ted with the Chutu Satakarnis and the Kadambas in a manner not’ 
yet clearly known. It has been suggested that Jayasiihha, who was a 
commander of the fort of Harivatsa under the Rashtrakita chief 
Abhimanyu9 somewhere in M. P., may be identical with the grandfa- 
ther of Pulakesin I. 10 There is nothing impossible in this suggestion; 
Jayasiinha, who belonged to Karnatak, may have sought service in 
M.P.' as a seeker of fortune. The date of Abhimanyu is, however, 
not yet definitely known, and his contemporaneity with Jayasimha, 
the grandfather of Pulakesin I, cannot, therefore be definitely asserted. 

The available evidence thus tends to show that the Chalukyas were 
an indigenous Brahmana family,12 being in some way related to the 
Chutu Satakarnis and the Kadambas of Karnatak. The story of their 
rise to power is shrouded in obscurity. The records of the later 
Chalukya dynasty, of the eleventh century, state that Jayasimha, the 
grandfather of Pulakesin I, rose to eminence by overthrowing the 
Rashtrakita king Indra, son of Krishna, obviously some time about 
A.D. 500.13 It has been also argued that this Rashtrakuta king Indra 
may have been a grandson of king Avidheya of the Pandurangapalli 
grant.14 There is, however, no evidence to show that king Avidheya 
was a Rashtrakita or that he had a grandson named Indra. If the 
overthrow of this early Rashtrakita family really marked the founda- 
tion of the Chalukya power, it is difficult to explain why this most 
important achievement of the founder of the house was completely 
ignored in all the grants of the early Chalukyas. It should have been 
mentioned at least in the Aihole inscription by Ravikirti, who scrupu- 
lously describes all the exploits of the ancestors of his hero 
Pulakesin II. As ‘it is, he grows eloquent in describing the valour and 
successes of Jayasimha in general terms, but is altogether silent about 
his ever having defeated a Rashtrakita king Indra, as stated in the 
later Chalukya records.15 

The Vakatakas were the predecessors of the Chalukyas in the over- 
lordship of the Deccan, and it has been shown already (Ch. VII) how 


9 EI, VIU, p. 163. This record is undated and so Abhimanyu’s date cannot be 
determined with certainty. 

10 J. Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Dekkan, p. 111. 

11 It has been suggested that Abhimanyu was ruling, not in Madhya Pradesh, but 
in Satara district of Maharashtra. ABORI, XXV, pp. 36-50. If that be so, the scene 
of his service would be on the outskirts of Kamatak. 

12 Hiuan Tsang describes Pulakegin II as a Kshatriya; that may be due to his being 
a kiig. The Kadambas also later became known as Kshatriyas owing to their profession. 

138 Eg. Kauthem and Yewur plates, JA, XVI, p. 21; VIII, p. 11. . 

14 MAR, 1929, p. 197. 

15 For a fuller discussion of this question, see Altekar, ‘Was Thére a Rashtrakdita 
Empire in the 6th Century?', ABORI, XXIV, pp. 149-1565. | 
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their ast known king Harishena was ruling over practically the whole 
of the old Hyderabad State, Maharashtra, Berar and a considerable 
portion of M.P. His son and successor, if any, was probably a weak 
and sensuous ruler,16 and the feudatories began to reassert themselves 
and declare independence. There was a race for the hegemony 
of the Deccan, and the Kadambas of Karnatak, the Mauryas of Kon- 
kana, the Kalachuris, and the Nalas of Chattisgarh seem to have been 
the chief among the early competitors. They were all, however, des- 
tined to be overthrown by the Chalukyas in a short time. 

In his Aihole panegyric Ravikirti has attributed no specific exploits 
to Jayasimha and Ranaraga, the grandfather and father, respectively, 
of Pulakegin I.17 The same is the case with the Mahakita record of 
Manigalesa, who was the grandson of Ranaraga. We may, therefore, 
conclude that neither Jayasiinha nor his son Ranaréga was anything 
more than a petty local chief or officer. It is, however, not unlikely 
that they served in the army of the Kadambas or the Mauryas, while 
these were fighting-for the supremacy of the Deccan, and succeeded 
in carving a small principality somewhere in southern Maharashtra 
or northern Karnatak.1!8 

The real founder of the greatness of the dynasty was Mahdraja Pula- 
kegin 119 (c. av. 535-66). His birudas were saty@sraya ‘the asylum 
of truth’ and ranavikrama ‘the valorous in war’. The Aihole prasasti 
describes him as the bridegroom of the damsel, viz. the city of Vatapi, 
the capital of the Chalukyas.20 The peculiar propriety of describing 
Pulakesin I in this wav has been brought out by an_ inscrip- 
tion20a carved on a boulder of the Badimi fort which describes how 
it was fortified in Saka 465 (a.. 543-44) by the Chalukya king Valla- 
bheévara, who had performed several sacrifices including the Aéva- 
medha. Among the Chalukya king Pulakesin alone is credited with the 
performance of Aévamedha sacrifice. We may, therefore, be sure 
that the Chilukya king VallabheSvara, who fortified Vatapi, is identical 
with Pulakegin I, who also bore the epithet Vallabha. Other known 


16 ABORI, XXVI, p. 20. See above, Ch. VII, p. 145. 

17 The statement in the eleventh century records that Pulakesin was the son of 
Viayaditya, the adventurer from Ayodhya, has no historical value. 

18 It has been shown above how the overthrow of the Rashtrakiitas, attributed to 
Jayasrfnha by later records, cannot be accepted as a historical fact. 

19 Both the spellmg and derivation of this name are uncertain. Fleet thinks it to be 
a hybrid word, meaning ‘tiger-haired’, Pule-huli, standing for tiger in Old Canarese 
(DKD, p. 343 n. 8). Prof. K. A, N, Sastri has suggested that the name of the king 
means ‘great lion’, the root pul meaning ‘to be great’ according to Sanskrit lexicons. 
Neither derivation is convincing. 

90 IA, VIII, p. 237, v. 4. 

20a EI, XXVIT, pp. 4-9. 
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tacts of history also show that the year a.v. 543-44, when Vatapi was 
fortified, fell within the reign of Pulakesin I. 

Very little is known about the personality and career of Pulakesin I. 
He seems to have made Vatapi the capital of the rising kingdom of 
the Chalukyas. His celebration of the Asvamedha sacrifice need not 
imply that he had aimed at or achieved any imperial status; fér a num- 
ber of feudatory chiefs are known to have performed this sacrifice 
during the four centuries preceding the time of Pulakesin. It is not 
very likely that the Chalukya principality comprised more than two 
or three districts during the reign of Pulakesin which may be placed 
between c. a.p. 5385 and 566. | 

Pulakesin was primarily a warrior as his epithet ranavikrama, ‘valo- 
rous on the battle-field’, shows. Perhaps he had also a literary taste; 
some later records describe him as well grounded in Manusmriti, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas and history.21 Being a 
Brahmin by caste, he naturally took delight in utilizing part of his 
growing wealth in celebrating a number of sacrifices like Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vajapeya, Bahusucarna, Pundarika and AScamedha. He 
also performed the Hiranyagarbha ritual, calculated to secure a.divine 
body in heaven. Durlabhamahadevi was his chief queen, She belonged 
to the Batpura family which held a fief somewhere in southern 


Konkana. 


2. KIRTI-VARMAN I (C. A.D. 567-597) 


Pulakesin I had two sons, Kirti-varman (also called Kirtiraja) and 
Mangalesa, who appear to have been half-brothers. Of these the for- 
mer, who was the elder, ascended the throne in Saka 488 or a.p. 566-67. 
Besides the usual biruda of prithvivallabha, he bore the epithets of 
satydsraya ‘the asvlum of truth’ and Pururanaparakrama, ‘valorous in 
war like Purv’. Like his father, he also had a fairly long reign of about 
30 years which closed in a.v. 597-98. 

Luckily we have sufficient data to reconstruct the career of Kirti-var- 
man. One of his earliest acts was to further fortify his capital.22 He 
then pursued an aggressive imperial policy and defeated in turn the 
Nalas of Bastar, the Mauryas of Konkan and the Kadambas of Bana- 
vasi. But his victory, at least over the last two, was evidently not of 
a decisive character, for we find his son Pulakesin again proceeding to 
chastize them. We may, however, safely assume that these States were 


21 IA, XIX, p. 16. 
22 Chiplun plates of his son Pulakegin, describe him as the founder of Vatapi, 


Vatapyah prathemavidhatuh, EI, I, p. 51, but in view of the new .Badamii rock 
inscription we shall have to take this statement with a grain of salf: 
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made to acknowledge Chalukya overlordship and compelled to cede 
considerable territories to the conqueror. As a consequence of these 
victories and annexations, most of Maharashtra and a greater part of 
the old Hyderabad State came within the Chalukya sphere of influence. 
This conclusion is supported by the fact that when his successor Manga- 
lesa thought of expansion in the northern direction, he had to cross 
the Narmada to attack the Kalachuris ruling beyond that river. We 
may, therefore, reasonably conclude that towards the end of the long 
reign of Kirti-varman, Western India from Khandesh to Goa came 
under the Chalukyas. The eastern boundaries of the kingdom cannot 
be definitely determined, but a greater part of the old Hyderabad State 
scems to have been included in it; for, otherwise, the invasion of the 
Nala territory in Bastar region would have been impossible. To trans- 
form a small principality of a few districts into such an extensive king- 
dom was no doubt a creditable feat, attesting the bravery, diplomatic 
skill, and power of organisation of the reigning king. 

Kirti-varman is also credited with having defeated the kings of 
Vanga, Anga, Kaliiga, Vattiira, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala, Ganga, 
Mishaka, Pandya, Dramila, Chola, Aluka (Alupa) and Vaijayanti in 
an official record issued within five years of his death.23 There is no 
doubt that love of alliteration and the desire to parade geographical 
knowledge are mainly responsible for this grandiose list. We cannot, 
however, exclude the responsibility of frontier skirmishes having oc- 
curred between the Chilukyas and some of the powers mentioned. 
If Kirti-varman’s attack against the Nalas of Bastar region is a historic 
event, his skirmishes with the Kalingas and Muishakas could not be 
purely imaginary. Anga, Vanga and Magadha seem far off from 
Maharashtra, but we should not forget that the Maukhari emperor 
Tsanavarman, who was about this time ruling over U.P. and Bihar, 
claims to have defeated the Andhras and the Stlikas. If the latter 
were Chalukyas, as suggested by some, we cannot dismiss the conflict 
with the Angas, Vangas and Magadhas as purely imaginary. It is not 
unlikely that occasional skirmishes occurred between adventurous 
captains of the Maukharis and the Chalukyas in the no man’s land 
lying between the two kingdoms, and these may have been hailed 
as victories by either side. Among the southern powers, the Cholas, 
the. Pandyas and the Keralas could hardly have come into conflict 
with the Chalukyas, but this can hardly be said about the Gangas and 
the Aluoas, who were the inimiediate southern neighbours of Kirti- 
varman. We may, therefore, conclude that while the Chialukva king- 
dom embraced Maharashtra and parts of Kamatak and the old Hydera- 


43 Mahakiita inscription, IA, XIX, p.. 16. 
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bad State, advanced guards of its armies may have come into conflict 
with the Gangas andthe Alupas jin the south, the Kalingas and the 
Miishakas in the east, and the Maukharis in the north. 


The task of guarding a portion of the southem boundary of the 
kingdom was entrusted to Satyasraya Dhruvaraja Indravarman in 
c. A.D. 590.24 This governor belonged to Adi-maha-Bappura family, 
probably the same as that of Durlabhamahadevi, the mother of Kirti- 
varman. It is very likely that he was a son of Kirtivarman’s maternal 
uncle and was stationed at Revatidvipa25 situated in the Ratnagiri dis- 
trict, where we find him at the beginning of the reign of Pulakesin II. 

Like his father, Kirti-varman performed a number of Vedic sacri- 
fices such as Bahusuvarna and Agnishtoma. He was, however, equally 
interested in Pauranic religion and gods, and constructed a beautiful 
cave temple for Vishnu at Badami. The king’s younger brother was 
in charge of the construction of the work which he completed in 
A.D. 578, Kirti-varman, however, was not a narrow Vaishnava, for he 
sanctioned land endowment to a temple of Makutesvaranatha, a form 
of Siva.26 Kirti-varman died in a.p. 597-98 leaving at least three sons 
viz. Pulakesin, Vishnu-vardhana and Jayasimha. 


38. MANGALESA (C. A.D. 597-610) 


Kirti-varman I left several sons behind, but was succeeded by his 
younger half-brother Mangalesa in a.p, 597-98.27 At the tinie of his 
coronation he took the titles of ranavikranta and tiru-ranavikranta 
‘valorous in great battle’, and prithvivallabha ‘the favourite of the 
earth’. Like his elder brother he revered both Vishnu and Siva. We 
have seen above how, acting as his brother’s agent, he completed 
the construction of the Vishnu cave at Badami in a.p. 578. He, how- 
ever, commemorated his victory over the Kalachuris by increasing 
the endowment of the Saiva temple Makutesvarnatha.28 


Some time about a.p. 600 he led an expedition against the Kala- 
churi king Buddharaja, son of Sankaragana, who was ruling in south- 
ern Gujarat and Malwa. It is stated that Buddharaja. was defeated 


24 JBBRAS, X, p. 365. 

95 Bhandarkar and Fleet have correctly identified this with the fort of Rairee 
situated on a promontery about 8 miles south of Vengurla in the Ratnagiri district. The 
view that Revatidvipa is Sumatra is untenable; see DKD, p. 347, n. 2. 

26 IA, XIX, p. 7. 

97 R. G. Bhandarkar placed the accession of Mangalefa in Saka 513 or a.p. 591, 
EHD, p. 81. This is an untenable view because the Goa plates of Dhruvarija Indra- 
varman obviously refer to the 20th year of his own reign and not Mahgalefa’s, who 
is not even mentioned in the record. See JBBRAS, X, p. 965. a 

28 IA, XIX, p. 7. | aaah 
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and. fled f¥om the battle-field, leaving a large booty in the hands of 
the victor.29 A portion of it was utilized by the conqueror in giving 
religious donations to the temples in and near the capital. The Fefeat 
of Buddharaja had no far-reaching consequences, for we find hint 
ruling his kingdom a decade after his defeat.30 

We have already seen how Revatidvipa had been annexed 
to the Chalukya kingdom by Kirti-varman in c..a.p. 590. The local 
governor, however, was unable to retain it, and Mangalesa had to 
effect its reconquest,3! probably some time between 602 and 608. 
Dhruvarajaé Indravarman was continued in the governance of the 


province. , 

Several records of the later Chalukyas, composed four centuries 
later, state that Mangalesa was merely acting as a regent for hig 
minor nephew Pulakegin, and that he willingly handed ovey thb* 
administration to the rightful heir as soon as he came of agetiCoh- 
temporary records, however, show that such was not the case; later 
court-poets have simply glossed over an unpleasant episode in order 
to show that ‘no scion of the Chalukya family can ever think of an 
unrighteous step’. At the time of Kirti-varman’s death in a.p. 597, it 
appears that Pulakedin, his eldest living son, was still in his teens. 
The relations. between Kirti-varman and Mangalesa were fairly cor- 
dial during the reign of the fornier.32 Mangalesa seems to. have 
discharged the duties of yuvardja (heir-apparent) as Pulakesin was 
too young during the greater part of his father’s reign.33 It appears 
that Mangalesa was permitted to carry on the administration as before 
after the death of his brother, as Pulakesin was an inexperienced 
youth of only about 15 or 16 at that time. The relations: between 
Mangalega and his nephew were cordial for some time. The uncle 
was already more than 50 and the idea probably was that at his 
death the crown will pass on to Pulakesin. 

Mangalesga, however, soon changed his mind and began to work for 
leaving the throne to his son after his death. He began to eliminate 
the reign of his brother in his charters%4 and formed a party to defeat 


5 


29 IA, XIX, p. 16. , 

30 Sarsavni Plates, EI, VI, p. 297. The discovery of this record renders untenable 
the view of Fleet (DKD, p. 347) that as a result of this victory, the Chialukya dominion 
extended up to the Kim if not the Maki. 

31 Aihole ins., v. 18. 

32 1A, Ill, p. $03; X, p. 57. . 

83 The Badami record shows that as early as av. 578 Mangalega was issuing grants 
under his qwn authority. JA, VI, p. $68, Ls ‘ 

34 TA, VII, p. 161, 
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the claims of his nephew. The latter, who was now (c. a.p. 605) about 
23 or 24, had to flee from the court and seek shelter elsewhere.35 


4. PULAKESINII (c. a.v. 610-643) 


Pulakesin was a young prince endowed with energy and political 
insight. He soon succeeded in forming a powerful party ready and 
willing to support his rightful claim. His own younger brothers, 
Vishnu-vardhana and Jayasiinha, who were throughout loyal to him, 
may have made common cause with him.36 Dhruvaraja Indra-varman 
of the Bappira family, governing Revatidvipa, also probably cham- 
pioned his cause, for he is known to be professing loyalty to Pulakesin 
as early as a.v. 610.37 The Sendraka feudatory king Senananda, who 
was his maternal uncle ruling in south Konkana, may be presumed 
to have played an important part in securing the throne for his 
nephew, its rightful claimant. The Chalukya chief Svimiraja, whom 
Mangalesa claims to have overthrown and killed, may have been a 
collateral relation of Pulakesin, who died fighting for his cause. Several 
other feudatories may have been won over by the young prince, who 
was remarkable as much for his diplomacy as for his energy. 


The tussle between the uncle and the nephew probably lasted 
three or four vears. This internecine war must have induced a nuin- 
ber of lukewarm feudatories to rebel and declare independence. 
There was confusion and anarchy for a while everywhere in the wide 
Chalukya dominions.38 But Pulakesin won complete success. Youth, 
energy, diplomatic skill and rightful claim triumphed over old age, 
selfishness and injustice. Mangalesa not only lost the cause, but also 
his own life. What became of his son, for whom he wanted to secure 
the crown, is not known. Probably he also perished in the struggle.39 
Pulakesin formally ascended his ancestral throne some time in Saka 
532 (a.p. 609-10). Satyadsraya ‘asylum of truth’, and vallabha or. 
prithvivallabha ‘the favourite of the earth’ were his usual epithets. 
Though the greatest among the Chalukya kings, his own records 
describe him only as Maharaja; only his successors’ records designate 


35 Aihole inscription, v. 7. 
36 The same probably was the case with Budhavarasa Anangiéraya, if this prince 
also was his brother as stated in his Sanjan plates (EJ, XIV, p. 152). The genuineness 


of this record is, however, doubted. , 
87 Cf. Sri-prithici-vallabha-mahdrajanujiatena. Goa Plates, JBBRAS, XVI, p. 365. 


38 Aihole irs., v. 7. | 
39 Fleet's view that Dhruvaraja Indra-varman of the Goa Plates (a.p.. 610-11) was 
probably the eldest son of Mangalesa (BG, I, (ii), p. 349) overlooks the fact that this 


um 


prince is expressly described there as belonging to the Bappiira family,. “s 
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him as Mahdarajadhiraja. The title Paramesvara, ‘the great king’, was 
taken by him as early as av. 612. 

| The overthrow of Mangalesa did not automatically secure the whole 
ancestral kingdom for Pulakesin. The feudatories, who had sided 
with Mangalesa or who had declared independence, had to be sub- 
jugated. We can get some idea of the extent to which the Chalukya 
power had been shaken, when we note that in the Sholapur district, 
which was the very heart of the kingdom, two chiefs, Appayka and 
Govinda, openly challenged his suzerainty. Pulakesin, however, 
managed to win over the latter and defeat the former. | 

Ravikirti has given us a detailed description of the different con- 
quests of Pulakesin effected betwen a.v. 610 and 634. They seem 
to be, however, arranged on the geographical rather than on the 
chronological principle,4° and it is, therefore, difficult to reconstruct 
satisfactorily the career of the great Chalukya emperor. Even the 
time of his most memorable achievement, namely the defeat of em- 
peror Harsha, is a point of keen controversy among historians, one 
section holding that the event took place some time before a.p. 612, 
and the other placing it about 20 years later. 

It is very likely that, after consolidating his power in the centre, 
Pulakesin turned his arms against the Kadambas of Banavasi, who 
had been once reduced to the feudatory status by his father. Sena- 
nanda Sendraka, his maernal uncle, and Indravarman, his Bappira 
relation, who were ruling in Konkana, must have sent their battalions 
to take part in this expedition. The iniperial army niust then have 
turned to the Gangas and Alupas ruling in part of Mysore and South 
Canara respectively. They recognized Pulakesin’s overlordship and 
were allowed to rule in feudatory capacity. There is epigraphic evi- 
dence to show that the Alupas continued to be steadfast in their 
loyalty for severa] generations.4! 

The Mauryas of northern Konkana had once acknowledged the 
Chalukva overlordship, and we may well presunie that Pulakesin 
next ordered his armies’against them. Their island capital Puri, which 
was probably located. in Elephanta island, off Bombay, was besieged 
and stormed with the help of a naval force. It is likely that all these 


40 After describing the overthrow of Appayika and Govinda, who were creating 
trouble in the very heart of Pulakegin’s kingdom, Ravikirti takes us systematically 
round the whole of the Deccan—from Banavasi to Kotkana, thence to southern 
Gujarat and Malwa, thence to the Narmada pass where Harsha was defeated, thence 
to Kosala, Kalinga, Pallava, Chola, Pandya and Kerala kingdoms. It is, however, hardly 
likely that Pulakegin’s clashes with these different states occurred in the order implied 
by the enumeration. Fleet, however, held this view and placed even the defeat of 
Harsha before the formal coronation of Pulakesin in a.p, 610; see DKD, pp. 390-51. 

41 IA, XIX, p- 149, | | 
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achievements kept Pulakesin busy for at least six or seven years.42 
During this period the administration was carried on by his loyal 
younger brother Vishnuvardhana, who was formally invested -with 
the powers of a yuvaraja.43 

We miay well presume that by c. a.v. 616 Pulakesgin had recon; 
quered most of his ancestral possessions.44 But he was not content 
with this. Some time about c. 62045 he marched against the Andhra 
country, won a sanguinary engagement near Koleru lake, and pene- 
trated up to Pishtapura, modern Pithapuram: 12 miles north-east of 
Kakinada, where a feudatory of the Vishnukundins was ruling. Most 
of the Andhra country was soon occupied. The Vishnukundins, who 
were ruling in this province, challenged the power of the conqueror, 
but were ‘lefeated and their power was gradually liquidated. Pula- 
kesin had no intention to relinquish the Andhra country. His younger 
brother Vishnu-vardhana hgd stood loyal to him through thick and 
thin and helped him in his eastern conquest. To reward his loyalty 
without diminishing his ancestral kingdom, Pulakesin appointed him 
to rule over the newly conquered Andhra province in a semi-inde- 
pendent capacity. Vishnu-vardhana was, therefore, installed to rule 
over the new eastem dominion with Pishtapura46 as his capital. 
During his reign (a.p. 624-41), he continued to acknowledge his elder 
brother's overlordship. Pulakesin also used to pay him occasional 
visits : thus we find him in Andhra country in his 21st regnal year 
(A.D. 631) on an occasion when his brother was donating a village 
in Guntur district.47 The successors of Vishnuvardhana, however, 
gradually asserted their independence. 

From his base at Pishtapura, Pulakesin Jaunched attacks upon 
Kalinga and Kosala. But these were probably mere military raids 
which hardly left any permanent result behind. By a.p. 625 Pulakegin 
had become a mighty monarch, a true overlord of the Deccan in 
the literal sense of the term. It is not unlikely that he carried on 
diplomatic relations with Persia. Whether the Indian embassv. which 
visited the court of the Persian emperor Khusru II in a.p. 623-6 was 


42 EC, VII. Nagar 35. Trivent, I, pp. 112-20. 

48 He is thus described in the Satara plates issued in the 8th year of Pulakegin’s 
reign, _ 

44 His Yekkeri inscription, which seems to be dated in his 6th regnal year, descrihes 
him as the overlord of the Deccan. EI, V, p. 7. ; 

45 According to one calculation the Eastern Chalukya records yield a.p. 618 as 
the initial year of the independent reign of Vishnu-vardhana, the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty. But this needs adjustment in the light of other data. See N. Ven- 
kataramanayya, ‘Eastern Chélikyos, p. 4a | 

46 As shown by Timmapuream plates, EI, 1X, 9. 817. 

47 El, XVII; p. 257, Kopparars plates, | 


sent by Pulakesin or Harsha is a moot point.48 Nor are scholars agreed 
as to whether two of the panels in Cave I at Ajanta really represent 
the visit of a return embassy. sent by Khusru to the court of the 
Deccan emperor. The alleged Persian costume also appears elsewhere 
-in the Ajanta paintings. It is also pointed out that the paintings 
and architecture of the cave belong to the age of the Vakafakas - 
rather than to that of the Chalukyas; and even otherwise, there is 
no reason why Buddhist monks should have permitted the suddea 
‘ntroduction of a secular theme in honour of Pulakesin II who 1s not 
mown to have been-a patron of Buddhism. Foreign costume “was 
well-known in the Deccan from the time of the Western Kshatrapas.#? 
The occupation of Andhradega and, the overlordship over the 
Gangas and the Banas brought the#@balukyas into direct contact 
with the Pallavas, and Pulakesin font an expedition against the Pal- 
lava king Mahendra-varman. Th initiated a long feud between the 
Kamatak and Tamil kingdoms which weakened both the combatants 
and made them look upon each other as ‘natural enemies, The feud 
did not terminate with the two rulers or even the two dynastics, and 
was cattied on by their respective succes*ors for several centuries. | 
In the first conilict, the offensive was taken by Pulakesin. With his 
bases in Gangavadi and Andhra country, he could easily carry the 
war into the enemy's country, But even Ravikirti only claims that © 
Pulakegin compelled Mahendra-varman to seek the protection of the 
ramparts of Kanchi. The Pallava capital was thus threatened, but 
not captured, by Pulakegin. A Pallava record refers to king Mahen- 
dra-varman defeating an unnamed enemy at Pullaliira,o° modern ° 
Pollilore, 15 miles to the north of Kafichi. Most probably this was 
the place where the advancing Chilukya forces were repulsed by 
the Pallavas. The war was indecisive. The Chalukyas could claim 
victory, as they penetrated ‘nto the heart of the Pallava kingdom; 
but the Pallavas could also legitimately boast of success for having 
driven out a mighty invader. 
During the next ten years, C, A.D. 630-40, Pulakesin seems to have 
been occupied with North Indian politics. By this time both Pulakesin 
and Harsha had become mighty emperors and each was anxious to 


48 It appears that the name of the king can be read both as Prmesha and Plkesha. 
The latter can refer only to Pulakegin but the former, which stands for Paramesvara, 
was the. title both of Pulakesin and Harsha. Tabari describes the embassy as coming 
from an Indian king, and: Harsha who was a powerful ruler by this time and used 
to import horses from Petsia could also have sent the embassy. See JRAS, 1878; JIH, 
1925, pp. 27-33; K. A. N. Sastri, Foreign Notices of S. India, p. 9. 

49 Yazdani, Ajanta, I, Pp. ‘46.9, - 

80 Sil, Il, p. 349. Kagakudi plates. 
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extend his sphere of influence and win fresh laurels. A conflict between 
the two became inevitable and it took place some time between a.p. 631 
and 634,51 


Malwa, Gujarat and. Kathiawar have often been the bones 
of contention between the overlords of the Deccan and North India. 
The same was the case at about «.p. 630. Harsha attacked Valabhi 
in order to bring its ruler under his sphere of influence, The Gurjara 
king Dadda II of Broach claims to have protected the Valabhi ruler 
against Harsha.52 Dadda was a petty ruler and he could not have 
foiled the efforts of Harsha unaided. Ravikirti tells us that the Gurjara 
king as well as the rulers of Lata and Malava had become feudatories 
of Pulakesin. The Latas, Gurjaras and the Malavas were hostile to 
the father of Harsha and also to Harsha himself, and they seem to 
have formed a subordinate alliance with Pulakesin in order to oppose 
the onward march of Harsha. Harsha, however, soon turned the tables 
against Pulakesin by winning over the Valabhi ruler to his side by 
marrying his daughter to him. Pulakesin tried to strengthen his nor- 
therm frontiers by appointing one of his loyal younger brothers, Jaya- 
simha, the governor of Nasik and Khandesh districts, and by creating 
a new viceroyalty in northern Konkana and southern Gujarat under 


51 Scholars are not agreed as to the date of this war. One school holds that it took 
place before a.p. 611-12. It is pointed out how Hiuan Tsang tells us that all the wars 
of Harsha were fought during the first six years of his reign and how the Hyderabad 
plates of Pulakesin, issued in a.p. 612, show that he had already assumed the title of 
Faramesvara, which he is said to have taken only alter the defeat of Harsha, DKD, 
p. 351. Mookerji, Harsha, p. 36. Neither aigument is, however, convincing. The 
observation of the Chinese pilgrim that Harsha did not unsheathe his sword after 
A.D. 611-2 is belied by the known events of Harsha’s reign; and it is only the copper- 
plates issued in the reign of Pulakegin’s son Vikramaditya which aver that Pulakeém 
assumed the title Puramesvara after the overthrow ot Harsha. Pulakegin issued a 
number of charters before a.p. 631. They describe how he defeated enemy kings in 
hundreds of battles, but do not name Harsha among them. It is inconceivable that if 
Pulakesin’s memorable victory over Harsha had been won betore a.p. 631 it should 
not have been described in glowing colours in his earlier records. The Kandalgaon 
Plates, dated a.p. 614, refer to the defeat of Harsha, but they are admitted on all 
hands to be spurious (IA, XIV, p. 330). The approximate date for this conflict given 
i the text, viz. some time in a.p. 631-34, is based on the circumstance that the 
Lohanera plates of ‘Pulakesin issued in a.p. 631 do not refer to Harsha’s defeat, while 
it is described in glowing colours in the Aihole record of a.v. 634. The earliest known 
date for Gurjara king Dadda II, who is stated to ‘have afforded protection to the king 
of Valabhi against Harsha, is a.v. 629, This circumstance would also suggest that 
Harsha had turned his attention to Gujarat, Kathiawar and Deccan after c. a.p. 630. 


52 Paramesvara-sri-Harshadevabhibhita-V alabhipati-paritranopajata-vasovitanah, IA, 
XIII, p. 77. As a.v. 629 is the earliest known date for this ruler, Harsha could not 
have begun his drive against Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar long before a.n, 830. 
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the charge of another younger brother named Budhavarsha 
Anangasraya.53 : | | 

The actual conflict between the two emperors probably took place, as 
noted above, some time between a.p. 631-34. According to Hiuan Tsang, 
Harsha was the aggressor and summoned his best generals and 
mobilized his most renowned divisions in order to subdue Pulakesin; 
but he failed in his objective and sustained the only rebuff of his 
career.54 Ravikirti, the court poet of Pulakesin, also exultingly describes 
how the great Harsha lost all his harsha (joy), being overpowered by 
fear and dismay as his army returned discomfited, sustaining parti- 
cularly heavy losses in elephants.55 It appears that this battle con- 
vinced each combatant that he could not successfully impose his 
yoke upon the other, though in later years frontier skirmishes may 
have occurred between them. 

By ec. 640 the rule of the Chalukyas had lasted for nearly a century 
over the Deccan, and it would be interesting to ascertain its influence 
upon the moral and material welfare of the people. Luckily for the 
historian there is a contemporary account from the pen of a disinteres- 
ted foreign observer, viz. the Chinese traveller, Hiuan Tsang. This 
pilgrim was in Maharashtra for a few months during a.p. 640-11 and 
was very highly impressed by the prosperity of the country, the 
efficiency of the administration and the character of the people. He 
says: 
‘The soil is rich and fertile and it is regularly cultivated and very 
productive. Men are fond of learning and studying both heretical 
and orthodox books. The disposition of the people is honest and 
simple; they are tall in stature and of a stem and _ vindictive 
character. To their benefactors they are grateful, to their enemies 
relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk their life to avenge 
themselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, they will 
forget themselves in their haste to render assistance.’ 


The pilgrim then goes on to narrate how the government was 
efficient and army remarkably brave, and how the king could, 
therefore, frustrate the imperial ambitions of Harsha, the northern 
emperor. , 

PulakeSin must have been more than 50 in a.p. 640, but neither 
his advancing age nor his numerous victories could induce him to 


53 The genuineness of the Sanjan plates, which support the above reconstruction 
of history, is not above suspicion, but Konow thinks that the plates may be a copy of 
an earlier genuine grant. EI, XIV, p. 148. Jayasithha is known from Nirpun grant. 
. (DKD, pp. 357, 860). | 
- 54 Watters, II, p. 239; Beal, Life, p. 147. 

55 Aihole ins., vv. 23-24. | 
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sheathe his-sword. His failure to capture Kajfichi was still rankling 
in his heart. The Pallava king Mahendra-varman had in the mean- 
while been succeeded by his son Narasiinha-varman. The new rulet 
was quite alive to the danger from the north and sought to strengthen 
his position by all means, and enlisted the help of Mana-varman, the 
exiled Ceylonese king. There seems to be no justification for the- 
view that he made alliance with some of his northern neighbours like 
the Banas of Banavadi.56 

Pulakesin seems to have watched the situation for some time, 
but eventually he decided to take the offensive. As usual, he carried 
the war in the enemy’s territory and penetrated almost to the out- 
skirts of Kafichi, But 'Narasiinha-varman was soon able to turn the 
tables against thf invader. He defeated the Chalukya army in three 
successive engagements fought at Pariyala, Manimangala and 
Saramara.97 Manimangala, the scene of the second battle, is only 
20 miles east of Kafichi. : . _ 

In his second venture, Pulakesin had again very nearly succeeded 
in winning’ his objective, when he was thrown back by Narasimbha- 
varman. The latter, however, had realised that the Chalukya power 
was a real menace;“it had twice threatened the capital within two 
decades. It was, therefore, essential that the power of the Chalukyas 
should be crushed for ever. He, therefore, took full advantage of 
the chaos caused in the Chalukya camp by three successive defeats 
and pressed his victories honie by a bold march directly towards 
Vatapi, his enemy's capital. He was successful in his objective. The 
city was captured, and a column of victory that had been installed 
there by Pulakegin to commemorate his victor, over the Pallavas 
was carried away as trophy. 58 The claim of several Pallava records 59 
that Narasimha-varman was the conqueror of ‘atapi is confirmed 
by a damaged inscription on a rock behind the Mallikarjuna temple 
at Badami, attesting its occupation by Narasitnha-varman. The 
silence of Chalukya records about these events only shows that they 
usually passed over inconvenient facts. Had Pulakesin died in one 
of the engagements of this war, the fact would no doubt have been 

exultingly mentioned in Pallava records. It appears that he retired 
from Vatapi and soon died of old age and a bfoken heart. | 

Pulakesin was at the height of his glory in’a.p. 641 when Hiuan 
Tsang was travelling through his kingdom. The war with Kanchi 


56 SII, IX, i, No. 46. 

57 SH, I, p. 148; I, p. 366. 

58 Vatapimadhye vijitdricargah — sthitath jayastombham-alawbhayad-wah, SU, M1, 
p. 508. 

59 SH, I, p. 148. 
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probably took place soon after this date. We may, therefore, plice 
his death in c. a.v. 648. . ; 

Pulakesin -was undoubtedly the ablest ruler of the Chalukya house.. 
It was ‘he who first secured a real imperial status for his family, and 
the Chalukya empire reached its greatest extent during his reign. His 
“name and achievement struck terror in the hearts of his eneniies all 
over the country. Victory is never a certain factor in war and the 
great catastrophe, that overwhelmed Pulakesin towards the end of 
his career, should not be allowed to minimize the value of his earlier 
achievements, 


3. INTERREGNUM (c. aw. 643 - 54) 


The history of the Chalukyas during the next 11 years is not easy 
to follow, the available evidence being insufficient, obscure and’ con- 
flicting. A number of Pulakesin’s sons appear on the scene, each claim- 
ing to be the chosen successor of his father. The difficulties of the histo- 
“rian are not over even when one of them, Vikramaditya, succeeds in 
re-establishing himself as the Chalukya emperor. He claims to have 
captured Kajichi and compelled the Pallava king to bow down before 
his feet. The Pallava records, on the other hand, graphically describe 
how Vikramaditya had to flee from the battle-field, covered with only 
a piece of rag, and how his capital was once more destroyed by the 
Kajichi forces. It is not possible, in the limited space available here, 
to discuss the coniplicated problems with which this period bristles; 
we shall just indicate what appears to have been the probable course 
of events. 

Mana-varman, the exiled king of Ceylon living in the court of 
Narasimha-varman, and Paradurgamardana, a feudatory chief of the 
latter, seem to have been the two allies who helped him in completely 
destroying the Chalukya power for a while.60 It appears that not 


60 The other views about the tyes kings who formed a confederacy are the follow- 
ing: (i) The ‘avanipati-tritaya’ co sisted of the three branches of Pallava family each 
holding sway over three different parts of the Pallava kingdom (Venkataramanayya, 
Madras C¥iristian College Magazine, January 1928, pp. 7-18). (ii) The Cholas, Pandyas 
‘and Keralas, the southern neighbour# of the Pallayas (Panchamukhi in EI, XXII, p. 27). 
The Chalukya records, however, Go not betray any marked animus against these 
- powers. (iii) Narasifnha-varman and two brothers of Vikramaditya constituted the trium.’ 
virate (K. A. N. Sastri, JAHC, I, p. 178). Vikramaditya, however, had very: cordial 
relations with one of his elder brothers Chandraditya and his widow. (iv) Pallavas, 
Pandyas and Mana-varman (Dubreuil, Pallayas, pp, 43-44). (v) Three branches of the 
Pallava dynasty. (vi) Three generations of the Pallava rulers, Narasifnha-varman, 





Mahendra-wagitian: 11, and Paramegvara-varnian I (Fleet, DKD, p. 362.). In favour of 
the view ad¥incéed in the text, it;mayybe. pointed oyg that Manavarman is known to 


have helped Narasithha-varman durfiy his exile (ET, *III, P. 277; SH, Wl, p. 948). 
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only was Vatapi captured, but a considerable portion of the Chalukya 
empire was also occupied by the triumvirate for five or six years. 
Several Chalukya records describe how Vikramaditya restored to 
gods and Brahmanas the grants that were resumed by the conquerors. 


Pulakesin II left behind him several sons. The names of four of 
them are known so far—Chandraditya, Aditya-varman, Vikramaditya,®! 
and Jayasimha, and their seniority seems to have been in the order 
stated above. It is but natural that each of these sons, whose ages 
may have varied between 30 and 40, should have tried to retrieve 
the fortunes of his house. This is suggested by the Kochrem and 
Nerur grants of Vijayabhattarika,62 the widowed queen of Chandra- 
ditya, and the Karntl plates of Aditya-varman. Unfortunately, 
these charters are not dated in the Saka era, arid we cannot 
therefore determine their precise time. The grant of Aditya-varman, 
issued in his first regnal year, gives him the full imperial titles. 
Jt must obviously have been issued a few years after the death of 
Pulakesin II, when Aditya-varman had succeeded in re-establishing 
his authority in the Ceded districts. Whether he was a real emperor 
of the whole of what had been recovered of the Chalukya 
empire may however be doubted, for we find his sister-in-law, 
Vijayabhattarika also issuing, charters in South Konkan in her own 
name and with her husband's seal and dating at least one in her 
own regnal year. It would thus appear that Chandraditya and 
Aditya-varman, who were probably local governors under their 
father in the Ceded Districts and South Konkan, succeeded in re- 
establishing their authority in their local spheres after a few years. 
They were, however, either unable or unwilling to undertake the 
difficult task of driving out the invaders from the whole empire and 
restoring its old glory. Vikramaditya, who was probably younger 
than both these brothers, had sufficient energy and ambition to 
undertake this task. We do not know whether Aditya-varman co- 
operated with him, but there is no doubt that Chandraditya and 
his queen extended ‘their help. Jayasimha-varman, a younger brother 
was extremely useful, and he was later rewarded by the governorship 
of Southern Gujarat, with a semi-independent status, A late eleventh 


Paradurgamardana is described as the conqueror of Vatapi, and his son Samarabhirama 
is credited with having killed a Chalukki king in a battle at Adhirajamangala (Chrono- 
logical list of Inscriptions in Pudukottah State, p. 2, no. 14. Journal of Oriental Research, 
VII, pp. 1-10.). ; 

61 The tradition recorded in later Chalukya records that Vikramaditya was a great- 
grandson of Pulakesin II, Aditya-varman and Nedamari being his father and. grandfather 
respectively is definitely contradicted by contemporary records and has to be rejected. 

62 IA, VII, p. 163; VII, p. 45. “ 
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century Ganga record63 gives some authority for the view that 
Vikramaditya received valuable assistance from his maternal grand- 
father, the Ganga king Durvinita. But the date of Durvinita is far from 
certain and it would not be wise to place explicit faith in a record 
issued about 500 years after the events concerned. Some feudatories 
also must have come forward to help the young prince, hoping to be 
rewarded later.64 

The efforts of Vikramaditya and his allies were crowned with 
success, and the hostile forces were driven out from the territory of 
the Chalukyas, probably by a.p. 654, How exactly this was accom- 
plished is, however, not yet known. There is no doubt that Vikrama- 
ditya’s bravery and generalship played an important part. He was 
a skilful cavalry leader, and epigraphic records describe how, seated 
on his favourite steed Chitrakentha. Vikramaditya delivered crushing 
attacks against his enemy. Vikramaditya’s Pallava opponent during 
the earlier stage of the struggle was Narasimha-varman, later on he 
had to measure swords with his successor Mahendra-varman IT, who 
had, however, a short reign. By a.v. 660 the Chalukya power was firmly 
established as far south as Nellore district.6 


6 VIKRAMADITYA I (a.v. 654 + 681) 


The expulsion of the invaders was no doubt a great achievement, 
but it raised fresh difficulties, at once complicated and embarrassing. 
Vikramaditya, who restored the Chalukya empire, was not its 
rightful heir, for he had at least two elder brothers.66 The legal 
heir to the throne was Chandraditya, his eldest brother, but he 
had died before the reconquest was complete, and Vijayabhattarika, 
the dowager-queen of Chandraditya, assumed the reins of government. 
We find her giving the full imperial titles to her brother-in-law, and - 


63 It graphically describes how the Ganga king conquered the king of Katchi, who 
was like Ravana disturbing the peace of the world, and established his daughter's son 
in the kingdom of Jayasimha-vallabha, which no doubt refers to the Chalukva empire. 
(EC, VIII. Nagar No. 35.) But some scholars place Durvinita’s reign somewhat earlier. 


64 The claim made on behalf of Vikramaditya in a record of his son that he 
restored the glory of his house with the help only of his own valour and diplomacy 
(Karnal Pl. IA, VI, p. 86) need not be seriously taken. =‘ 

65 EI, IX, p. 98. 

66 Honnur Plates of a.v. 670 published in MAR, 1939, pp. 139 ff. show that prohab- 
ly Vikramaditya had a third elder brother Ranaragavikrama by name, whose daughter 
was married to a Ganga prince named Madhava. Since Vikramaditya makes the grant 
recorded in this document at the request of his niece and her husband, it is clear thal 
he was on fairly cordial terms with Ranaragavikrama. It is possible that Ranarigavikrama 
-was another elder brother who resigned his claim voluntarily in favour of Vikramaditya. 
Tt is, however, not unlikely that Ranaragavikrama was another name of Chandraditya. 
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describing him as invincible in both the charters issued by her. But 
her grants are issued in her own name and not with the permission 
of Vikramaditya. One of them, the Nerur plates, is further dated in 
the fifth year of her own reign—svarajya-panchama-samvatsara— 
and in the other, the Kochrem plate, she describes herself as 
Vijayamahdadevi or the victorious empress; this charter further+bears 
the seal, not of Vikramaditya but of Chandraditya. 


It is not easy to reconcile the evidence of these two charters with 
other known facts which make it clear that Vikramaditya was the 
real emperor at this time.67 It appears that the relations between him 
and his sister-in-law were very cordial. In her own charters issued 
under her exclusive authority, she goes out of her way to describe 
the glorious achievements of her brother-in-law Vikramaditya, who 
-was undoubtedly the de facto and de jure emperor. Vikraniaditya, 
on his part, allowed his elder widowed sister-in-law to issue charters 
under her own authority dated in her own regnal years and stamped 
with the seal of her deceased husband. The facts disclosed by these 
two charters would suggest the Vijayabhattarika continued to rule 
after her husband's death, probably as a regent for her minor son, 
from whose accession she dated her own reign. She was a shrewd 
lady. She had fully realised that the logic of facts had placed all 
power in the hands of her younger brother-in-law Vikramaditya, and 
that the theoretical seniority of herself or her minor son could no longer 
count for anything. She therefore recognized her brother-in-law as the 
emperor in her own charters. The latter probably felt that courtesy 
and respect for seniority demanded that he should permit 
Vijayabhattarika to issue charters in her own name and to date them 
according to the regnal years of her minor son. It appears that this 
son either did not attain majority or acquiesced in the feudatory 
status. 


Some records of Vikramaditya refer to his success in winning the 
crown after defeating all the dayddas or collateral claimants. Who 
these relations were, who disputed his succession, we do not definitely 


67 Fleet reconciles the conflicting facts disclosed by the above records ‘and the 
charters of Vikramaditya by assuming that the latter was not the de jure emperor 
when the Kochrem and Nerur charters were issued. He thought that the de jure 
emperor at the time was a minor son of Chandraditya, as a regent for whom Vijaya- 
bhattarika was ruling, and that it was the death of this minor emperor that rendered 
the accession of Vikramaditya possible. See, JA, VIII, p. 45. It is, however, not likely 
that Vikramaditya, who had reconquered the empire by his sword, would have waited 
for a few years to become the de jure emperor. Hence the alternative reconstruction of 
history as suggested in the text. 
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know; but very probably one of them was his brother Aditya-varmané8, 
who had succeeded in carving out a small principality in the Ceded 
districts. Vikramaditya crushed the efforts of all these claimants and 
formally crowned himself as emperor in the latter half of a.p. 654. A 
record dated in his third regnal year claims that he had become the 
exclusive repository of the royal power,69 and thus once more re- 
established imperial unity. He formally took the imperial titles 
Paramesvara and Maharajadhiraja. 

When the enemy forces were driven out in the south, the re- 
establishment of the Chalukya overlordship in Central and Northem 
Maharashtra, old Hyderabad State, and Western Madhya Pradesh could 
not have presented any difficulties. It is true that some feudatories 
ruling in portions of this territory had become independent.,70 but they 
agai accepted the. Chalukya overlordship, when Vikramaditya suc- 
ceeded in driving out invaders. We find all these territories re-occupied, 
and a new viceroyalty established in southern Gujarat at Nausari 
by c. a.p. 660. The new Gujarat viceroy was Vikramaditya’s loyal and 
capable brother fayasimha-varman; we find him gratefully recognising 
his debt to his elder brother in his own charter.71 

Vikramaditya, however, was not content merely to re-establish his 
authority over the wide empire of his father. His name as well as 
other birudas like ranarasika ‘delighting in war’, urubalaskandha ‘of 
mighty army, and rajamalla ‘wrestler among kings’ aptly indicate his 
ambitious nature, pining for fresh military laurels. He decided to 
start a war of revenge against the Pallavas. 

The events of this new Chalukya-Pallava war are difficult to arrange 
chronologically, as the records ate partly undated and partly conflict- 
ing. The victories of the Chalukyas over the Pallavas can be ‘reason- 
ably placed betweén-a2p. 670 and 675. The Pallava victories, however, 
which are no less historical, cannot be dated, and so the narrative 
becomes obscure. If we assume that the Pallava victories were won 
before a.v. 670 we shall have to conclude that the Pallava king 
Mahendra-varman II, who succeeded Narasimha-varman, invaded once 
more the Chalukya’ dominions. He scored some initial victories, but 
was driven out by Vikramaditya, who eventually carried the war in 
the enemy’s country and succeeded 4n capturing Kafichi. The final 
_ victory would, in this case, lie with the Chalukvas. Such, however, 


68 He ¥iaims to be the favourite son of Pulakegin who had by his own prowess 
 conqueredgthe , Glgidarth. He is also seen claiming for himself full imperial title in 
sates is ed’ ta the first year of his reign. IA, XI, p. 67. 






Karniil pistes 

' 69 Cf. Rpitatkadhishthitasesharéjyabharah, Karnil pl. JBBRAS, XVI, p. 235. | 
70 Eg. Vijayavarman and Nikumbhafakti in southern Gujarat. See DKD, pp. 359-61 
71 Cf. Jydyasa bhratra satwardhitavibhitth, Nausari plates, EI, VII, p. 232. 
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does not seem to have been the case. Vijayaditya, the grandson of 
Vikramaditya, is known to have helped him in defeating the enemies 
nearer home, when the grandfather was engaged in the southern ex- 
pedition. This would suggest that the victories scored by the Pallavas 
were won in the course of a counter-offensive taken some time after 
A.D. 675, Vijavaditva was probably too young to participate in military 
campaigns 10 years carlier. 

Though naturally burning with a desire to take revenge, Vikramé- 
ditya must have spent a few years in making the necessary prepara- 
tions; for, recent expericnce had shown that the Pallava power could 
not be lightly treated with impunity. The preparations were probably 
completed by a.p. 668, when Vikramaditya launched his offensive. The 
Gangas, who had warmly supported ‘his efforts to reconquer the 
paternal dominion, must have given valuable advanced bases for his 
army to invade the Pallava territory. Vikramaditya’s younger brother, 
Jayasitnba-varman, the govemor of southern Gujarat, sent detachments 
to participate in the expedition under the command of his crown-prince 
Sryasraya Siladitya.72 Who was ruling at Karfichi when Vikramaditya 
undertook this expedition in c. A.D. 668 is not definitely known. The 
Gadval plates of Vikramaditya, issued in a.p. 674, claim that Vikrama- 
ditya had pulverised the fame of Narasitnha-varman, dissolved the 
power of Mahendra-varman and subdued Paramiesvara-varman.73 It 
is probable that Mahendra-varman IT, and not Narasimha-varman, was 
ruling at Kafichi when Vikramaditva launched his attack against it in 
Cc, A.D. 668, 

Vikramaditya’s blow was swift and decisive, and there is no doubt 
whatsoever that he captured Kanchi, the Pallava capital. He remain- 
ed in effective possession of this city for five or six years. One of 
his records shows that his victorious army was encamped at Malliyur 
(Malaiviir in Wandiwash taluk) to the west of Kanchi in a.p. 670-1,74 
and another record proves that four years later its camp was moved 
further south to Uragapura in Trichinopoly district, on the southern 
bank of the Kaveri.75 

Mahendra-varman had a short reign, and it is therefore not improb- 
able that his life was cut short in this war. He was succeeded by 
his son Paramegvara-varman, who had to face the task of driving out 

72 MAR, 1923, p. 83 no. 72. Siladitya, mentioned in this record, cannot be Harsha- 
vardhana as suggested by Shama Sastri, who has edited the record (cf. [HO, V, 

955 
° 73 a X, p. 105. See Ch. XII on Pallavas for full explanation of data briefly 
noticed here. 

74 MAR, 1939, No. 30. Honnir pl. 

75 Gadval plates, EI, X, p. 105. Hultzsch’s view that Uragapura is fo be identified 
with Negapattam is untenable, because it is not situated on the Kavér, 
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the invader and reconquering his patrimony. The claim in the 
Chalukya records that Paramesvara-varman was subdued by policy76 
and made to bow at the feet of the conqueror,’7 may no doubt suggest 
that he played the part of a meek and loyal feudatory. But such was 
not the case. He marshalled his resources and soon organized a 
counter-offensive. This, however, took more than five or six years, 
for Paramesvara-varman had to face the hostility of some of his 
southern neighbours also—like the Pandya king Arikesarin—who were 
not unwilling to benefit by his discomfiture. 

Vikramaditya’s army was not lying idle during the period of five 
or six years when it was in effective occupation of Kajichi. Sonie 
Chalukya records claim that Vikramaditya had shattered the power of 
the Cholas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas.78 It is thus clear that 
Vikramaditya was planning further conquests southwards, while en- 
camped at Karichi, and may have scored some victories against the 
Pandyas and Keralas. These, however, were probably not very sub- 
stantial, for there is no evidence to show that the Chalukya army 
occupied any territory to the south of the Trichinopoly district. 

The effective occupation of Karichi for about five vears and the 
successes obtained in the raids against the southern kingdoms had 
produced a false sense of security in Vikramaditya. He had underrat- 
ed the power of organization and resistance of Paramesvara-varman, 
the Pallava king in exile. When, therefore, Paramesvara-varman 
Jaunched a sudden attack against him, he was taken by surprise. The 
critical battle, which was the turing point in the war, was fought 
at Paruvalanaliur in the Lalgudi taluk of the Trichinopoly district. Vik- 
ramaditva was taken completely by surprise; his camp was thrown into 
disorder and he had to beat a precipitate retreat, ‘covered merelv 
with a rag’, if we are to accept the Pallava records at their face value.79 
There can, however, be no doubt that the battle was a decisive one; 
it permanently drove out the army of occupation from the Pallava 
kingdom, inflicting fairly heavy losses upon it both in men and 
imaterials. 

While Vikramaditya was slowly withdrawing his army from the 
distant Trichinopoly district, fresh troubles arose nearer home. The 
news of the disaster must have induced some lukewarm feudatories 
to declare independence. Paramesvara-varman seized the opportunity 
to make the confusion worse confounded by sending some crack divi- 


~ 


76 EI, X, p. 108. 
77 It is also necessary to note that this claim is for the first time made in the records 


of Vikramaditya’s son; see IA, XIX, p. 149. His own records do not refer to this feat. 


78 Cf, IA, VI, p. 86. 
79 SH, I, p. 149; Il, p. $70. 
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sions under an able general to attack the enemy S capital; for there 
ts a clear reference in some Pallava records to Paramesvara-varman 
pressing upon the city of Ranarasika, i.e. Vikramaditya.80 The crown- 
prince Vinaydditya, and his son Vijayaditya, who were in charge of 
the home administration, proved equal to the task and soon convinced 
the rebels that a repetition of the events following the fall of Badami 
in c. 643 was impossible. Several Chalukya records' compare the 
overthrow of the invading force by Kumara Vinayaditya to the feat 
of Sankara in shattering the Asura army.8! Whether the capital was 
really threatened, as claimed by the Pallava records, we do not know. 
But for some time the Pallava counter-invasion appeared a serious 
menace, creating unrest and commotion throughout the kingdom. The 
crown-prince and his youthful son, however, soon brought the situa- 
tion under complete control, to the great relief of the aged emperor.82 

The Chalukya-Pallava war, which seems to have lasted for about 
ten years and must have caused considerable bloodshed and misery, 
ultimately benefited neither party, Vikramaditya could not maintain 
his foothold in Tamil country and the Pallavas also had to retire :from 
Karnataka. It produced, however, one good result: it drove home 
to each party the utter futility of the struggle. In any case, neither 
is known to have invaded his opponent’s territory for nearly half a 


century. 


7 VINAYADITYA (a.v. 681-696) 


Vikramaditya was succeeded by his son Vinayaditya some tinie 
between the 22nd of June and the 4th of July, 681.83 - Besideg his 
father’s titles Mahdarajadhirdja, Paramesvara and Bhattaraka, he also 
took the title of rajasraya, ‘the asylum of kings’. He was probably 
nearing fifty at the time of his accession. 

A number of victories have been attributed to him. He is said to 
have reduced to subjection the Pallavas, Chotas, Panclyas, and Keralas. 
Evidently the reference is to his success jn repelling the foreign in- 
vaders, who had entered into Chalukya kingdom towards the close 
of his father’s reign. It is very doubtful whether any fresh conflict 
took place between the Chalukyas and their southern neighbours 
during the reign of Vinayaditya. The statement that the kings of 


80 SII, I, p. 12 v. 5. 

81 EI, XXV, p. 23. 

82 IA, VI, p. 88; IX, p. 126. 

83 As suggested by Dayyamdinne plates, EJ, XXII, p. 25. Togarchedu and Jejuri 
plates, however, show that he commienced to rule some time between Octoher 678 
and July 679 a.n. See IA, VI, p. 86; EI, XIX, p. 62. It is not at present possible to 
reconcile this conflicting evidenee. 
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Persia, Ceylon and other countries used to pay him tribute is perhaps 
more rhetorical than historical. The defeat of the Malavas and the 
Haihayas probably refers to some skirmishes on the northern frontier 
of his kingdom.84 ~ 
Copper-plates issued by his son claim that Vinayaditya had defeated 
the overlord of Northern India and won as trophy pdalidhvaja85 and 
several other emblems of the imperial status. It appears that his 
crown-prince Vijayaditya had participated in the northern campaign 
and accidentally fallen into the hands of the enemy, who suddenly 
counter-attacked while retiring. The crown-prince, however, managed 
to effect his escape and defeated the enemy once more and delivered 
to his father the emblems of the Ganga and Yamuna, palidhvaja, 
dhakka (drum), five musical instruments, rubies, elephants arid other 
bootv.86 The name of the northern emperor with whom Vinayaditya — 
came into conflict is not given, and it is not easv to identify him. 
He may be king Vajrata, who is known to have been defeated by 
the Chalukyvas. But neither the identitv of Vajrata nor the locality 
of his kingdom is definitely kuown. Mirashi identifies him with 
Siladitva HI of Valabhi87 and this is quite likelv. though not certain. 
It has been also suggested that this king of Northern India might be 
either Adityasena of Magadha who adopted imperial titles, or 
Yaso-varman of Kanauj, both of whom are credited with military con- 
quests in the South (cf. Chapter XXJ). But this is not proved by reliable 
evidence, and on the whole no satisfactory solution can be offered at 
present about the identity of Vinayaditya’s northern opponent. 
Several grants of Vinavaditva have come to light. Thev produce 
the general impression that the kingdom was prosperous during his 
rule, and show that the king was taking active interest in administra- 
tion, touring from place to place for the purpose of inspection. 


8. VIJAYADITYA (aw. 696-733). 


Vinavaditva was succeeded by his son Vijavaditva, some time in the 
rainv season of a.p. 696. He was known bv the pomnous title 
samastabhuvanasraya ‘the asvlum of the whole universe’. He had the 


84 Pallava-Kalabhra-Kerala-laihaua-Nila-Mélave-Pdéndyddayo yena — Aliina-Ganigi- 
dayascha =o maulaih = samam —bhrityatam niteh. IA, VIN, pp. 302-3. Karadikrita- 
Kamera-Parasika-Sithhalddi-dvipddhinasya, Nerur pl, IA, IX, p. 127. R. G. Bhandarkar 
has suggested that Kamera may be Kerala and Parasikas mav be Syrians settled on the 


Malabar coast. EHD, p. 98. 
85 This was a huge composite banner. constituted of 1080 flags with ten different 


ensigns. IA, XIV, p. 104. 
86 See Nerur plates. dated a.n 700, IA, IX, p. 128. 


87 IHO, XX. pp. 181-88, 858-59. 
H-28 
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advantage of being trained under his grandfather and father, and is 
known to have taken an active part in the campaigns of both, to which 
reference has been already made.88 He reigned for 37 years, the 
longest among the early Chalukya rulers; but his reign is hardly 
marked by any important political incident known to us. His records 
show him touring from place to place, obviously for administrative 
purpose; they also show how the old feudatories like the Banas and 
Telugu-Chodas continued loyal to him. But neither his copper-plates 
nor those of his successors show that he ever undertook any military 
expedition after his accession. He seems to have been more interested 
in building than in fighting. The Sangamesvara temple at Pattadakal, 
which is rightly described as a magnificent stone structure, was built 
by him, and was originally known as Vijayesvara after hini. It is one 
of the early examples of the so-called Chilukya style of architecture. 


Besides his queen or queens’ he had his mistresses also; one of them, 
Vinapotigal by name, who describes herself as ‘the soul’s darling of 
Vijavaditya’, is known to have performed the Hiranyagarbhadana ritual 
and offered a ruby seat with a silver umbrella to a deity in a shrine 
at Mahakita. Vijayaditya had a younger sister named Kunkuima- 
mahadevi, who was a patron of Jainism.89 

During the latter part of his reign, Vijavaditya closely associated 
his son Vikramaditva in the administration.90 One set of Nerur plates 
specifically refers to the crown-prince Vikramaditya after mentioning 
the reigning emperer, his father; a grant registered in a Kanarese 
record at Pattadakal is in the name of hoth.91 These records are un- 
fortunately undated: but an inscription from Lakshmesvara shows that 
the crown-prince had been entrusted with the important power of 
sanctioning constitutions of the village councils and municipalities, 
and determining the rights and duties of the villagers and government 
officers.92 Unfortunately, this record is not well preserved: otherwise 
it would have thrown considerable light upon the system of local 
eovernment under the Chalukvas. Another inscription, discovered at 
Ulehalag2a_— shows that the crown-prince Vikramaditva defeated the 


88 The military expedition in the North during which he had accidentally fallen in - 
the hands of the enemy, was an event in his father’s reign, and not his own. Cf. 
matangajadin-pitrisat-kurrann-aparaih palayamanair dsadya katham-api vidhivasad- 
apatitopi. TA, IX, p. 128. : - 

89 A Jain temple builé by her existed at Lakshmegvara in the eleventh century; JA, 
XVIII, p. 38. 

90 IA, IX, p. 133. 

91 TA, X, p. 166. 

92 ET, XIV, p. 188. 

92a Ancient India No..5, ‘Ten Years of Epigraphy’. 
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Pallava king Paramesvara-varman in or shortly before a.v. 731. 


9 VIKRMADITYA II (an. 733-744). 


Vijayaditya was succeeded by Vikramaditya II in ap. 733. He 
ruled only for 12 years but his reign is crowded with a number of 
important events. . 

We have seen already how Vikramaditya I had appointed his 
younger brother Jayasimha-varman to rule over southern Gujarat. His 
capital was Nausari and he had a semi-independent status. Whether 
Jayasimha’s eldest son, Yuvaraja Sryasraya Siladitya ascended _ the 
throne and had a short reign, or whether he predeceased his father, we 
do not know. In 731-32, we find Javasraya Mangalaraja, Siladitya’s 
younger brother, ruling at Nausari.93 Very soon thereafter he was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother Avanijanasraya Pulakesiraja.4 Pulakesin 
could hardly have been less than 55 at the time of his accession in 
c. 735. Ife was, however, a remarkably capable, energetic and brave 
ruler. Soon after his accession Gujarat had to face an invasion by the 
Arabs of Sindh. A number of kingdoms in Kachchha, Kathiawar and 
northern Gujarat were swept away by the Muslim avalanche, and it 
approached the outskirts of Nausari. the Chalukva capital in Gujarat. 
Pulakesin, however, was not daunted by the fate of his northern neigh- 
bours. He resolutely faced the invaders, repulsed them with heavy 
loss, and thus saved Gujarat and the Deccan from the Muslim 
menace.95 Whether Pulakesin received any help from Vikramaditya IT, 
we do not know. Probably the Chalukva emperor did send imperial 
contingents to help his kinsman at Nausari, whose resources were 
obviously very much limited. Vikramaditya must have been watching 
the outcome of the engagement with keen interest; when Pulakesin 
successfully hurled back the Arab army flushed with a series of vic- 
tories, Vikramaditya conveyed his appreciation by conferring a nuim- 
ber of significant titles unon him: they were Dakshindpathasaithara 
(Pillar of the Deccan), Chaélukyakulalamkdra.(Omament of the’ Chalu- 
kva Family), prithivicallabha (Beloved of the Earth). anivartakanirvar- 
tua (Repeller of the Unrenclled) and aranijandsraya (Asylum of the 
People of the whole World).96 Doubtless he must have also expressed 


93 JBBRAS, XVI, p. 5; ITA, XIII, p. 75. 

$4 That Pulakegirija, one of whose elder brothers Sryasraya had taken an active part 
‘in the campaign against Kafichi in c. a.p 670, should suéceed to the throne after the 
reions of his two elder brothers in ¢ 735 appears very improbable, but the evidence 
is conclusive. He may have been born to Jayasimmha in his old age, 

95 HIED, I, p. 109; BC, T, i, p. 109.°CE. also, infra; Ch’ XIX. 

96 Nausari plates, Vienng Or. Congress, Aryan Section, p. 230, 
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his appreciation by giving him valuable presents and perhaps dy in- 
creasing the extent of his principality. 

The truce of half a century existing between the Chalukyas and 

Pallavas was, as noted above, broken by the successful invasion of 
Pallava dominions bv Vikramadity a I while yet a crown-prince. The 
hostility was continued throughout his reign. An undated Pattadakeal 
inser iption of his queen Lokamahadevi describes him asa ruler who 
had captured Kanchi three times.27 Details of the invasions are, how- 
ever given to us only in the copper-plate grants issued bv his.son.98 
We learn from them that V ikramaditva came to the conclusion that it 
was high time for him to crush the power of the Pallava dvnasty which 
was the ‘natural’ enemy of his house. He, therefore, launched an 
attack upon Kaichi, leading his forces to the capital through Tondai- 
mandala.99 The Pallava king Nandipota-varman came out to meet 
him, but was signally defeated. He fled from the battle-ficld leaving 
behind his khafvanga- -banner, martial musical instruments known. as 
katumukha and samudraghosha, a Yaree wumber of elephants of high 
breed, and heaps of costly’ jewels. The place of this decisive engage- 
ment is not known, but it could) not have been far from Kajichi. 
Nothing could now impede the conqueror’s entry into the Pallava 
capital. Vikramaditya, however, was onc of those rare CONGUEFOTS, 
who belic ve in humane warfare. With a rare magnanimity he spared 
his enemy’s capital and signalised his entry into it by giving large 
charities to temples and Brahmanas. king Narasimhapota had re- 
cently built a magnificent Siva temple at bis capital, named Raja- 
sinhesvara, aud given it costly presents. The conqueror ordered all 
these gifts to be laid before him, and surprised the temple authorities 
bv returning them to the deitv. Vikramaditya, however. took his 
revenge in a subtle and refined fashion. He got a Kannada inscrip- 
tio engraved on a pillar of the Rajasimhesvara temple, describing 
how he had conquered Kaiichi, without destroving it, and how, having 
inspected the cash aud ornaments belonging to the teniple of Raja- 
sitnhesvara, he gave them back again to the god. The inscription 
conchides : Those who destrov this incription and the stabilitv of the 
king’s charity shall enter the world of those who have killed the men 
of the ghatiké (Brahmana teachers of the college) of the citv.’190 Tt 


97 TA, X, p. 166, 
98 EI, IX, p. 201; V. p. 202. This record also states that the irresistible valour of 


Vikramaditva caused distress to the Pandya. Chola, Kerala, Kalabhra and other kings. 
This merely refers to the awe inspired by the victory of the Chalukva emperor in the ' 
far south, and does not necessarily prove anv expeditions against the kings enumerated 
here. 

99 Ganga king Konguni Arasa co-operated in this expedition. 

100 FI, TT, p. 366, 
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is this clever curse at the end which probably prevented the record 
being destroyed by the Pallavas when they reconquered the city. 

Vikramaditya did not aim at permanently occupying the Pallava 
capital, Probably, Narasimha-varman’s Pallava inscription at Badami, 
commemorating his conquest of the Chalukya capital, was rankling 
in his heart, and he felt quite satisfied when he had paid back the 
Pallavas in the same coin by getting his own conquest of Kaiichi en- 
graved in a Kannada inscription in the most famous temple of the city, 
He seems to have soon retumed to Badami after a short occuption 
of the Pallava capital!0l The date of this event is not definitely 
known, but may be placed at c. a.p. 739. 

A few years later Vikramiditva formally appointed his son Kirti- 
varman as the crown-prince. The latter was anxious to commemorate 
the event by a fresh military exploit and requested his father to des- 
patch him to overthrow the Katichi ruler, the ‘natural’ enemy of his 
house, Vikramaditya conceded the request and a fresh expedition 
was launched against the Pallava capital. The Chalukva records 
simply claim that the Pallava king,!02 unable to offer an open fight, 
shut himself in a fort, and was harassed and discomfited there by 
the Chalukva crown-prince,!03 Obviously, Kirti-varman could achieve 
‘nothing particularly remarkable, and returned after a show of force. 

Names of two of the queens of Vikramaditya are known; the senior 
one was Lokamahadevi and the junior one was her younger sister 
Trailokyamahadevi. The crown-prince Kirti-varman was the son of 
the fatter. The queens were princesses of the Haihaya family ruling 
near Jabbalpur, but the name of their father is not known. Each one 
of them built a temple at Pattadakal known after her name. Of these 
the temple of Lokesvarabhattaraka still exists, but is now known as 
the temple of Virtipiksha. The temple of Trailokyesvara, built by 
the second queen, cannot be satisfactorily identified at present. Gunda, 
the architect of the former temple, was a famous personage, who was 
given the titles of tribhucandchdrya (preceptor of the three worlds’), 
anivaritachaérya (‘unrepulsed teacher’) and ‘temkanadeseya sutradhari 
(‘the architect of the Deccan’). He had built several palaces and tem- 
ples, and secured some privileges for the members of his order from 
the Chalukva emperor.!04 

101 Pallava records claim no counter-vicfory for Nandipota-varman against the 
Chalukyas; we may, therefore, take it that the victory of Vikramaditya was a decisive 


one. 

102 He is not named, but obviously he must be Nandi-varman Pallavamalia, the 
contemporary Kaiichi ruler, 

103 El, YX, p. 208. 

104 IA, X, pp. 164-5. For some other temples built at Aihole ang Lakshmesvar, see 
IA, VII, p. 106; VII, p. 286. 
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TQ KIRTI-VARMAN II (ap 744—c. 757) 


Vikramaditya was succeeded by his crown-prince Kirti-varman in 
aD. 744, Nripasimha, ‘Lion among kings’, was his peculiar personal 
title. The prestige of the Chalukyas was at its height at the accession 
of the new king. The entire Deccan was under their overlordship, the 
power of the Pallavas had been effectively broken, and the Arab army 
priding on its invincibility had been repulsed. The new king was 
able, energetic, and conscientious in the discharge of his duties. In 
short, everything seemed to indicate a further spell of glorious career 
for the house of the Chalukyas for several decades. But the unex- 
pected happened in the reign of Kirti-varman II; within a decade of 
his accession, the Chalukya empire was completely shattered. 

The danger came from quite an unexpected quarter. It was neither 
the hereditary and natural enemy of the family, the Pallavas, nor 
any of the old feudatories like the Sindas, the Sendrakas, the Altpas, 
the Banas, or the Gangas, that overwhelmed the imperial Chalukya 
power. A new feudatory house, known as Rashtrakita, was slowly 
rising into prominence in Berar; it was its energetic chief Dantidurga 
who dealt the first decisive blow to the Chalukya empire some time 
before a.p. 753. His descent from a Chalukya princess had aroused 
imperial ambitions in him, and it seems very probable that he had 
co-operated with his Chalukya confeudatory Pulakesin of Nausari in 
repelling the Arab invasion. At any rate by a.p. 742 we find him 
assuming new titles prithivivallabha and khadgavaloka,105 which’ may 
have been conferred upon him by his feudal lord Vikramaditya II. 
It seems very likely that Dantidurga accompanied the crown-prince 
Kirti-varman in his raid against the Pallavas. The death of Vikrama- 
ditya II in 744 was probably the real starting point in the execution 
of the imperial plans of Dantidurga. He, however, was a shrewd 
politician and decided to effect the expansion of his power without 
coming into conflict with the Chalukyas. He, therefore, annexed 
the Gurjara kingdom of Nandipura and also brought Malwa under 
his control. He gradually brought the greater part of Madhya Pra- 
desh within his sphere of influence; most of this territory was a kind 
of no man’s land in those days. Kirti-varman probably realized by this 
time the danger from this feudatory and decided to check him. But 
Dantidurga was more than a match for him. He attacked Kirti-var- 
man quite unawares and secured a decisive victory which put him 
in effective possession of central Maharashtra before the beginning 
of a.p. 754. Kirti-varman, however, still continued to control Karnataka 
and made fresh efforts to reassert his authority. In a.p. 757 we find 


105 EI, XXV, p. 25. 
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him encamped in the Sholapur district, obviously contemplating 
march against the Rashtrakutas, whose ambitious king Dantidu: 
had recently died and been succeeded by his uncle Krishna. The n 
king, “however, was equally capable and completed the work of | 
predecessor by conquering Karnataka also and extending his pow 
right up to Gangavadi or Mysore. Nothing more is heard of Kn 
varman after a.p. 757, and later Chalukya records admit that t 
sun of the imperial glory of the Chalukya family set with him. Sor 
_ Chialukya chieftains occasionally come in our view during the eigt 
and ninth centuries, But most of them were petty chieftains ruli 
over.a few villages and probably unconnected with the Bada 
family. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE RASHTRAKUTAS 


lh ORIGIN AND EARLY TEISTORY 


THE NAME Rashtraktta means chief of the réshtra, division or king- 
dom as the case may be. It occurs in the inscriptions of several 
dynasties from the fourth century a.p. as the designation of a class 
of provincial officials functioning under the control of the central 
government. It is not unlikely, though there is no proof of it, that the 
line of kings who bore the dvnastic name ‘Rashtrakiita’ or iginally be- 
longed to this class of provincial officials. The Rathikas of the Asokan 
inscriptions have been regarded sometimes as the ancestors of the 
Rashtrakutas; but the Rathikas of the Mauryan epoch were a tribe, 
and there is no evidence to connect them with the Rashtrakiitas 
across eight centuries in time, There can be no connection also be- 
tween the Kannada-Telugu caste name Reddi or Raddi and this 
dy nasty, for, as Fleet righth: pointed out,! ‘the earliest traces of the 

Rashtrakiitas are Obtained trom Central India and the more north- 
ern parts of the Bombay Presidency, where, now at all events, the 
Reddi caste does not seem to exist.’ 

The Rashtrakitas were of Kannada origin, and their inscriptions 
clearly indicate that Kannada was their mother tongue, though in 
State documents they made a verv large use of the Sanskrit language. 
One title which was assumed bv ‘the Rashtrakita princes of both the 
main line and of the subordinate branches may well be taken to con- 
tain the clue to their original home. That title is Lattaliiva-puravares- 
vara, the eminent lord of the citv of Lattalira. Lattalira has been 
identified by Fleet with Latir in the Bidar district of the former 
Hyderabad State.2 We may compare the similar titles which connected 
the Telugu-Chodas with U1 raivir, and the Kalinga-Gangas with Kola- 
halapura (Kolar). In relatively late copper-plate grants beginning from 
the Sanjan plates (No. XIX)3 the dynasty claims descent from the line- 


1 BG, I, ii, p. 384. 

2 FI. Vil, p. 186 f. Lattaliy is the same as Rattalur, the town of Rattas. 

3 The Roman nnmerals withm brackets refer to the semal number of inscriptions 
in the list given at the end of this chapter. 
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age (vamsa) of Yadu. In grants of the reign of Govinda III (e.g. Nos. 
IX and X) there occurs a verse which states that the family of the 
Rashtrakitas became proof against assaults of enemies after the birth 
of Govinda just like the Yadava vaméa after the birth of Krishna (Ma- 
dhuripu). The comparison was obviously suggested to a court-poct 
by the name Govinda of the monarch whose prasasti he was com- 
posing, and about 60 years later it seems to have given rise to the 
idea of connecting the Rashtrakuta line with the Yaduvainsa. Other 
details of the myth may be culled from other grants. Thus we leam 
that the Rashtrakutas belonged to the Satyaki branch of the Yadu- 
vainsa (No. XXI). Some records introduce an eponymous ancestor 
Ratta, himself said to be the son of Tuga or a line of Tungas (Nos. 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI). These names are transparent inventions, be- 
longing to ‘a period when all the great families of Southern India 
were devising Puranic pedigrees,’ 

The Rashtrakiitas of Malkhed had the Palidhtaja banner and the 
Garuda-la@iichhana, They were heralded in public by the sound of 
an instrument called Tivali or Trivali. They had both Siva and Vishnu 
as family gods, and the images of Ganga and Yamuna were among 
their insignia. These and the Palidhvaja were adopted by the Cha- 
lukyas of Badami as symbols of their victory against north Indian 
kings and might have been taken from them by the Rashtrakutas. 

Western Chalukya inscriptions, beginning from the Kauthem grant 
of a.v. 1009, state that Jayasimha IJ, the founder of the Badimi line 
of Chalukyas, established his power atter overthrowing an early 
-Rashtrakita king, Indra, the son of Krishna. But of this achievement 
none of the several inscriptions of the Badami period shows any 
knowledge. This early empire of the Rashtrakitas must therefore be 
treated as a myth, and the attempt of some modem scholars to treat 
it as history cannot be regarded as successful. 

The earliest ruling faniily of the Rashtrakitas so far known is that 
founded by Mananka, mentioned above (p. 52). Another Rashtrakuta 
family ruling in the Betul district of the Madhya Pradesh will be 
discussed in the next chapter. A Rashtrakiita Govindaraja, son of 
Sivaraja, acting as vijfiapti (petitioner), is mentioned in the Naravana 
plates (a.p. 743)5 of Chalukya Vikramaditya II of Badami. This prince 
was clearly a feudatory or official under the Chalukyan emperor. 
Lastly we have the Antroli-Chharoli plates (No. III) bearing the 
Garuda seal dated a.p. 757, also belonging apparently to a collateral 
branch of the Malkhed line holding sway in the Lata country. These 


4 BG, I, ii, p. 383. 
5 BISMJ, X, pp. 9 #. 
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plates mention four generations: Karka I, his son Dhruva, his son 
Govinda, and his son Karka II, who issued the grant in A.D. 757, and 
was therefore the contemporary of Dantidurga, the founder of the 
imperial Rashtrakiita line. The exact relation of these kings to the 
Malkhed line cannot be decided with certainty, though it is not jm- 
possible that Karka I of this charter was identical with the grand- 
father of Dantidurga himself. 


Il. RISE AND EXPANSION 


We now come to the main line of which history must regard Dan- 
tidurga (he whose elephant is his fortress) as the founder. Inscriptions 
usually give the names of three generations of his ancestors while 
one engraved in the Dasavatara cave at Ellora (No. IV) adds the 
names of two earlier generations giving a total of five predecessors 
of Dantidurga. The descent of Dantidurga would then be as follows: 


Danti-varman 
| 
Indra I (called also Prichchhakaraja in No. XIX, v. 8) 


Govindaraja 


| 
Kakka I 


| 
Indra II 
Dantidurga. 


It may be noted that chronology offers no difficulties in our treating 
the list of kings given in the Dasavatara cave inscription as a con- 
tinuation of the line ruling in the Betul district. The Tivarkhed 
plates (No. I) of Nannaraja Yuddhiasura5s, the last of the four kings of 
that family, were issued from Achalapura, Elichpur in Berar, which 
may be accepted, as we shall see, as a good starting point for the 
career of Dantidurga and for the single achievement of his father 
recorded in the inscriptions. That achievement was the capture by 
Indra of the Chalukya princess Bhavagana whom he married by 
force on the battle-field of Khetaka (Khaira) (Nos. VI, v. 11 and 
XIX, v. 7). The princess must have belonged to the Gujarat branch 
of the Chalukyas, but we know nothing of the occasion for the battle. 
The event may be placed somewhere about a.p. 725. For the rest, 


tr 


' Sa A record held to be spurious by V. V. Mirashi, EI, XXVIII, p. 8. 
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Dantidurga’s predecessors are only names to us as no definite achieve- 
ment of any of them is mentioned in the inscriptions, 

Dantidurga, occasionally called also Danti-varman, had the title 
khadgdavatoka (he whose glances are as keen as the edge of a sword) 
(No. II), and was also known as Vairamegha (Kadaba plates) which 
sounds more like his personal name than a title. In the Ellora plates6 
(A.D. 742), the earliest record of the reign, he bears the titles prilhivt- 
vallabha and khadgdavaloka, and is already in occupation of Ellora. 
His titles may imply that he too had a hand in repulsing the Arab 
invasion of Lata and was, like Pulakesih (above, p. 435), honoured 
with titles by Chalukya suzerain Vikramaditya II about a.p. 733-34. 
After his overthrow of the last Chalukya ruler of Badami called 
Kirti-varman II (p. 438), he assumed full imperial rank and described 
himself in the Samangadh plates (Jan. a.p. 754) (No. I16a) as Prithivi- 
vullabha Mahardjaddhiraja Paramesvara Paramabhattéraka, That 
record says that his elephants tore up the banks of the rivers Mahi, 
Mahanadi and Reva; that out of regard for his mother he enabled 
her to make grants of land in each village in his territory comprising 
four hundred thousand villages; and that he acquired supreme sove- 
reignty by the easy conquest of the Vallabha, i.e. Chalukya Kirti- 
varman II, by quickly overcoming with only a small force the bound- 
less Karnataka army which had proved its mettle in defeating the 
rulers of Karichi, Kerala, Chola and Pandya, besides Harsha and 
Vajrata of Northem India. The undated and fragmentary Dasavatara 
cave-inscription (No. IV) ascribes to him victories against Vallabha, 
the lord of all kings,” Kajichi, Kalinga, Kosala, and Srisailadesa, be- 
sides the conquest of the Rdajds of Malava, Lata and Tanka. The 
same record states that he gave presents at Ujjain on a liberal scale 
to Rajds and to the poor. It adds that the king’s camp was located (at 
Ujjain ?) in a Gurjara palace. 

Later inscriptions contain clever elaborations of these themes. To 
cite only a few of these: Dantidurga is said to have performed a 
Hiranyagarbha at Ujjain with the Gurjara ruler and others acting as 
his door-keepers (Pratihdras), an obvious ‘play upon the dynastic 
name of the Gurjara ruler (No. XIX). Again the Lakshmi of the 
Chalukyas is said to have noticed the marks of the conch and the 
discus on his hands and to have approached him of her own accord 
abandoning the ocean, i.e. her orignal abode, for the Chalukya dy- 
nasty. And in a verse of witranslatable double entendre we get, a 
clue to Dantidurga’s strategy of indirect approach to his objective, 

6 EI, XXV, p. 25. 

6a The genuineness of the record has been doubted, El, XXVIH, p. 7. 

7 Ibid., p. 29, | 
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for he is said to have first altempted to lay his hand on the Jaghanya- 
desa and then on the Madhyadesa before grasping the Kajichipatla 
of the Earth (maiden) (No. XXI). Lastly, Dantidurga is said to have 
transplanted the creeper Lakshmi from the basin (d/lavala)~ of the 
Chalukyas to his own family where it was watered by the rut of, war- 
elephants (No. XXV). 

There is nowhere in our sources any clear indication of the chro- 
nological order in which these campaigns were undertaken by 
Dantidurga, The order observed in the Samangadh plates (No. I), 
the initial location of the family in Berar, and the ‘verse cited above 
relating to the strategy followed by Dantidurga, may all lead us to 
suppose that the overthrow of the Chalukyas of Badami and the as- 
sumption of the imperial position were among the last achievements 
of this talented and warlike monarch. Lita and Malava were in a_ 
disturbed condition consequent on the Arab impact, and Dantidurga 
must have taken advantage of the confusion to aggrandize his own 
power. That may explain the references to the rajas of Malava, Lata 
and Tanka, the presence of the king at Ujjain, and his performance of a 
Hiranyagarbha at that place. Success against Kosala and Kalinga in 
the east might have come next, but we lack all knowledge of detail. 
Lastly he struck southward, making a show of foree in the Srisaila 
country, then under the Telugu-Chodas, and going down still further 
south to Karfichi, the capital of the hereditary enemics of the Cha- 
lukyas, viz the Pallavas. Dantidurga’s invasion of Kanchi is men- 
tioned by Tirumangai Alvar, and we have every reason to believe that 
after an initial demonstration of force, Dantidurga struck up an 
alliance with Nandi-varman Pallavamalla to whom he gave his daugh- 
ter Reva in marriage. Reva became the chief queen of Pallavamalla, 
and her son Danti-varman succeeded his father on the Pallava throne. 

All the operations of Dantidurga are thus seen to have beén laid 
on the outlying territories of the extensive Chalukyan empire and 
calculated to sap its strength quickly, before the final assault could 
be delivered at the heart of the empire. Kirti-varman II was no match 
to the bold and astute Dantidurga, and as the Chalukya records 
themselves put it, ‘in his reign the Rajyasri of the Chalukyas dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth’. Kirti-varman found that he had 
lost-the battle before he even suspected that it was coming, In fact 
all indications point to the progressive attenuation of Chalukyan 
power before Dantidurga’s aggrandizement, rather than a sudden 
military disaster of an overwhelming character. That seems to be 
the meaning of the easy victory which Dantidurga claims to have 
won against the Chalukvas, Kirti-varman continued to rule with dimi- 
nished glory for some years after the date of Dantidurga’s Saman- 
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gadh charter (No. II), and perhaps did not quit the stage until the 
reign of Dantidurga’s successor Krishna I. His Vakkaleri plates, which 
record a grant made by him from the victorious camp at Bhandaraga- 
vittage on the north bank of the Bhima river, is dated in the eleventh 
year of his reign, a.p. 755-6; and that is the last we hear of him. 
Dantidurga describes his territory as comprising four lacs of villages. 
In later times the Rashtrakita kingdom was reckoned to include 
seven and a half lacs. Probably Dantidurga succeeded in making his 
sway effective only over a little more than one half of the Chalukyan 
empire of Bidimi. The conquest was completed as we shall see hy 
his successor, 


Lata is included among the conquests of Dantidurga. But from the 
Antroli-Chharoli plates of a.p. 757 (No. HI) we see that Lita was 
under Rashtrakita Karka II in a.p. 757, and presumably the ancestors 
of Karka for at least three generations ruled before him in the same 
area. Karka II moreover bears the imperial titles Mahdarajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara and Paramabhattavaka. It may be that Dantidurga’s 
campaign against Lata was directed against this ruler and that he 
acknowledged Dantidurga’s supremacy for a time, and subsequently 
made an attempt to withdraw his allegiance and set up as an inde- 
pendent power. We shall return to this question in the history of the 
next reign. 

Flow long Dantidurga lived after the date of the Samangadh plates 
(No. IT, 5 January a.p. 754) is onlv a matter for conjecture, and there 
occur different statements in the inscriptions regarding the manner 
in which Dantidurga’s reign came to an end. Some records (Paithan, 
Alas)8 simplv state that when Dantidurga died his uncle Krishna, 
the son of Kakka, succeeded him on the throne. A verse in the Baroda 
plates of a.p. 812-13 (No. XID) states that Krishnaraja uprooted a 
member of his family who had taken to evil wavs and began him- 
self to rule the kingdom for the good of his family (gotrahitdya),. 
Lastly the Karda plates (No. XXVIII) state that when Dantidurga 
died childless.9 Krishnaraja became king. Dantidurga was obviously a 
strong and able ruler who laid the foundations of a lasting empire, 
and it is difficult to believe that he was the wicked kinsman whom 
Krishna had to set aside before he assumed the sway himself. It may 
be inferred therefore that Dantidurga died childless. and that pos- 
siblv there was a dispute between Krishna and another member of 


8 EI, VI, p. 208; VII, p. 232. 

9 Cf, EC, XI, Chitaldurg, 76. The Ramegvara stone inscription of Krishna II (SIT, 
IX(i), No. 68) implies that Dantidurga died in battle while he was. still soung— 
srassundart-pratthite ydte ytint divam. 
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the family, who sought the throne and succeeded in seizing it for a 
while, but whom Krishna overthrew easily because of his unpopu- 
larity. 

The accession of Krishna may be placed in a.p. 756. He had the 
titles Subhatunga (High in Prosperity) and Akdlavarsha (Constant 
Rainer).10 One of his first tasks was to complete the overthrow’of the 
Chalukya power, and inscriptions (No. IX and XIX) say that he drag- 
ged the Chalukya Lakshmi to himself, and that he dispelled dark- 
ness, viz. the Chalukyas (No. XXII). The victory against the Chi- 
lukyas is not mentioned in the earliest record of the reign dated 
A.D. 798,11 but it is not unlikely that the conquest had been com- 
pleted earlier, In any event, as already noted, we hear of Chalukya 
Kirti-varman II for the last time in a.p. 757. 

Under Krishna I the newly established Rashtrakitta power, in 
spite of the difficulties it faced, expanded in all directions. The Bhan- 
dak plates, a.p. 772 June (No. VI), show that the whole of western 
Madhya Pradesh had come under Krishna’s rule by that time. In 
other inscriptions Krishna is said to have overcome Rahappa by the 
strokes of his sharp sword and thereby gained the Palidhvaja banner 
and the imperial title Rajadhiraja Paramesvara. The identity of Ra- 
happa with Kakka II of Lata was suggested by Fleet long ago. If: 
this is correct, Krishna’s war against Rahappa may be taken to mark 
the end of the first Lata branch of the Rashtrakitas. Rahappa’s iden- 
tity or at least his close connection with Kirti-varman IT has also 
been suggested, and the accession of the Palidhvaja and the imperial 
title as a result of the victory may be taken to support this. Southern 
Korikana was also conquered and brought under his away by Krishna 
who established Sanaphulla, the founder of the Silahara family of 
southern Konkana. as his feudatory in that part of the empire. 12 

The expansion of the empire in the southern direction is attested 
by several inscriptions. The Telegaon plates of a.p. 768 (No. V) were 
issued from the king’s camp at Manne in the heart of the Ganga ter- 
ritorv. There is a stone inscription at Hattimattirt3 Dharwar dis- 
trict, dated in Krishna’s reign and reeording the death of a couple of 
soldiers in a fight. There are a number of inscriptions dated in the 
reign of the Ganga king Sripurusha Muttarasa recording the death 


10 Akalavarsha was rendered by Fleet into ‘untimely rainer’. But verse 22 of the 
Bhandak plates (No. VI) gives the real sense. It says: ‘He was called Akalavarsha 
by the world as he always rained wealth on friends. arrows on enemies, love on 
voung women and protection on the helpless.’ 

11. BISM plates: BISMJ, VIII, part ii, pp. 165-70. 

12 BG, 1, ii, pp. 392-93. 

13 El, VI, p. 161. 
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of several soldiers in fights in the war with Kannarasa (Krishna 1), 
and mentioning Bageyur and Pinchanur as the scenes of two of the 
battles in the war.l4 The Ganga kingdom became thus subject to 
the Rashtrakuta overlordship. In the east, Krishna pursued his hos- 
tility to the Chalukyas against the Vengi branch ef that line. The 
campaign against Vengi was entrusted to his son Govinda who was 
yuvaraja at the time, and the Alas plates!5 of a.v. 769-70 mention 
clearly that the ruler of Vengi came to meet Govinda and his army 
on their march against the Vengimandala in the victorious camp at 
the confluence of the Krishna and the Musi rivers and offered his 
submission, placing his treasure, his army, his country and himself 
at the disposal of Govinda. The ruler of Vengi at the tinie was Vijaya- 
ditya I (a.p. 755-72). Vengi escaped this time by offering formal sub- 
mission; there was no invasion of the Vengi kingdom and no battle. 
But this successful march of a Rashtrakiita prince to the frontiers of 
the kingdom was the shadow cast by the coming events on the for- 
tunes of the Eastern Chalukyas. | 

The Rashtrakita empire under Krishna I may thus be taken t 
have extended over the whole of the modern Maharashtra State, a good’ 
part of the Mysore country, practically the whole of the former Iydera- 
bad State, with Vengi farther east acknowledging its supremacy, and a 
good part of Madhya Pradesh. 

Quite in keeping with the high imperial position to which Krishna 
had raised his kingdom were the great works of art that signalized 
his reign, the celebrated temple of Kailésa at Ellora being the most 
prominent among them. In the Wardha plates Krishna is said to have 
constructed many temples of Siva which resembled the Kailasa moun- 
tain (also Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI). The Baroda grant of a.p. 812-13 
(No. XII) proclaims in unmistakable terms the glory of the temple 
at Ellora. To cite Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar’s rendering of the passage: 


‘When the Gods moving in their aerial cars saw it they were 
struck with wonder and constantly thought much over the matter 
saying to themselves, this temple of Siva is self-existent, for such 
beauty is not, to be found in a work of art. Even the architect who 
constructed it was struck with wonder, saying, when his heart. 
misgave him as regards making another similar attempt, “wonder- 
ful! I do not know how it was that T could construct it!” King 
Krishna with his own hands again decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed 
in that temple by means of gold, rubies, and other precious jewels 
though he had already been decorated by the wonderful orna- 


14 MAR, 1910, p. 23. 
13 El, VI, p. 208 and VII, p. 282. 
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meuts of the stream of the Ganga, and Moon and the deadly 

poison.’ 

The Kadaba plates!6 also contain a description of the temple to 
which it gives the name Kannesvara, Kanna being of course the po- 
pular form of Krishna. This huge rock- cut temple is universally re- 
cognized as the high- water inark of all the excellences of the style 
of architecture and sculpture originally associated with the Pallavas: 
a verse in the Telegaon plates (No. V) says that the country over which 
Krishna ruled was adorned with all the excellences of Kanchi, and 
Sten Konow has justly surmised that this is an indirect acknowledge- 
ment Of the debt Krishna owed to the Pallava model, the Kailasanatha 
temple at Kanichipuram. 

The location of the Rashtrakiita capital in this period is not free 
from uncertaintv. The fact that Krishna chose Ellora as the seat for 
the most magnificent monument of his reign may raise the presump- 
tion that the “capital must have been located very near Ellora, if not 
in Ellora itself. According to the testimony of many Jater inscriptions 
Manvakheta was built and made the capital of the empire by Amo- 
ghavarsha I."But a verse cited by Fleet from a Jaina work Kathakoga17 
states that Subhatunga was living at the excellent city of Manvakheta, 
and Sabhatuiga happens to be a title of Krishna I. But as the same 
title was borne by Krishna II also, it seems better to take the verse 
trom’ the Kathakosa to refer to that monarch as that would be in con- 
formity with the testimony of the inseriptions cited above. 

The death of Krishna must have occurred some time between A.D. 
772, the date of his Bhandak plates (No. VI), and a.p. 775, that of the 
Pimpari plates38 of his son Dhruva. - 


IQY. CIVIL WAR AND RECOVERY 


Krishna was followed on the throne by his son Govinda II who, 
as we have seen, had been made yuvaraja some time before a.v. 769. 
In the Alas plates, issued even while he was yuvardja, Govinda bears 
the titles Prabhtitavarsha (profuse rainer) and Vikramédvaloka (the 

man with the heroic Jook)..These titles are repeated in other records 
of later timies, and the Telegaon plates give him another title Prabhu- 
tunga (the eminent lord). He is also sometimes called simply Vallabha 
(Paithan, Pimpari, Bagumra). Govinda’s name is omitted in some of 
the later ‘grants of the line (No. XII, XIII). This was due probably 
to his being merely a collateral, the main line of succession continuing 


16 FI, IV, No. 49. 
17 TA, XII, p. 265. 
18 EI, X, p. 88. 
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through his younger brother Dhruva. From the Dhulia plates (No. 
VII), a.p. 779, of his son Karka Suvarnavarsha we see that Dhruva 
was ruling in the region of Nasik and Khandesh as the viceroy of his 
elder brother Govinda II. One military achievement is attributed to 
Govinda II in a verse in the Daulatabad plates (a.p. 793),19 which is 
a double entendre, comparing Govinda to Hari for his having exhibit- 
ed the strength of his arm in snatching the glory of Parijata and in 
uprooting Govardhana. Parijata might have been the name of a local 
ruler, and if the uprooting of Govardhana may also be'treated as part 
of the campaign against Parijata, the scene of the war must be sought 
in the Nasik region where Dhruva was ruling as viceroy. If this view 
is correct the campaign will form part of the struggle between the 
two brothers that fills a considerable place in the inscriptions and 
appears to have ended disastrously for Govinda. 

For the next verse (v. 11) in the Daulatabad plates states that Niru- 
pama, the younger brother of Govinda, seeing that Govinda had be- 
come conceited, was abandoned by princes, and had deserted the 
path of good policy, took upon himself the burden of royalty out of 
devotion to his ancestors and in order to preserve the sovereignty of 
the family. The evidence from other records supplements this infor- 
niation, Thus we learn (Nos. XXIV and XXV) that Govinda abandon- 
ed himself to a dissolute life, left the cares of sovereignty entirely to 
his younger brother Nirupama, and thereby lost his hold on the king- 
dom. But obviously Govinda did not yield without a struggle, and 
made an attempt to defend himself against his brother's efforts to 
depose him. He summoned to his aid the Pallava ruler of Kajichi, the 
Ganga king, the king of Vengi, and the ruler of Malava,2 even though 
they were traditional foes of the Rashtrakita kingdom. This alliance 
of Govinda with hostile monarchs against his own brother was ap- 
parently the lapse from good policy which Dhruva resented and which 
threatened in his view to disrupt the Rashtrakita empire. Dhruva 
claims21 that he made conciliatory overtures to Vallabha, but as he 
was not inclined to make peace, he speedily defeated him in a battle, 
and assumed the sovereignty himself. How exactly Govinda ended his 
life, on the battle-field or in prison, is not clear from the sources. 


Dhruva’s victory, however, was not so easily or quickly achieved 
as his records lead one to suppose. An inscription of the reign of 
Krishna III contains a pointed statement that the waters of the Ganges 
bore the appearance ‘of the Yamiuna owing to the victory of Govinda 


19 EI, IX, p. 194, v. 10. 
90 Paithan pl., El, Ill, p. 104. 
21 Ibid. 
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over Indra, doubtless Indrayudha of Kanauj.2la As Vatsaraja_be- 
friended Govinda, his rival Dhruva must naturally have sought the 
help of Indrayudha and got him to attack Vatsaraja of Malwa in the 
rear; this must have given cause to Govinda for the attack on Kanayj. 
Dhruvas rebellion commenced, apparently, about 775, the date of the 
Pimpari plates in which he bears imperial titles; but Dhruva did not 
succeed at once, and had to eat the humble pie for a time as-a result 
of Govinda’s victories at Govardhana and Kanauj; so even as late as 
779 (Dhulia plates) he had to acknowledge Govinda as his suzerain. 

The final success of Dhruva against his brother Govinda II and 
his accession to the throne must have occurred about 780 or soon 
after. Dhruva was also called Dhora, a Prakrit form of the same name, 
and he had the titles Nirupama (unequalled), Kali-vallabha (fond of 
war), Dharavarsha22 (heavy rainer) and Srivallabha. One of his first 
tasks after securing the throne was to proceed against the enemies 
who had assisted Govinda II in the late civil war. The Paithan plates 
state summarily that by defeating the kings of the east, north, and 
south, and capturing vast quantities of jewels and gold from them, 
together with the Pdlidhvaja and other insignia of royalty, he attain- 
ed supreme sovereignty, and became a veritable Indra on earth. For 
details we must turn to other records. They state (Nos. VIII, IX, X) 
that he caught and imprisoned the Ganga, levied a tribute of elephants 
from the Pallava who made his submission, drove into the desert Vat- 
saraia, proud of his victory against Ganda, and lastty. deprived 
the Gauda ruler himself not only of his two white umbrellas but of 
his fame which had reached far in all directions. He is said to have 
won victories also against the king of Kosala (No. XIIT). He also waged 
war against the ruler of Vengi and punished him severely for the 
support he had given to Govinda IT. 

The Ganga ruler who went to the aid of Govinda II and paid for it 
by being caught and thrown into prison by Dhruva was dovhtless 
Sivamara II. An_ inscription from Nanjangud23 says that during 


Ola SII, IX (1), No. 68, v. 6, cited hy Dr. N. Venkataramanayya in his paper: ‘An 
unknown incident in the History of the Rastrakitas of Malkhed’, PIHC, IX (1945), 
pp. 85-90. The victory of Govinda is mentioned in a pwn not easily translated. 
It reads: 

Yat senaya hindra-madé-vamardanéd Gangdapayo 
Yamunavad vibhati. , 

The two meanings are (1) by Govinda’s army Indra’s pride was crushed—senaya hi 
Indra-madavamardanat; (2) the pride of the great serpent was crushed bv the army: 
senaya ahindra-maddvamardanat. a reference to Sri Krishna’s fight with the Serpent 
Kaliva which took place in the Yamuna. 

22 EC, IV, Hg. 93. 

93 EC, XII, Suppl. Nj. 269. 
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Sivamaras absence from the kingdom it was looked after by his 
younger brother Vijayaditya who, however, like Bharata, treated the 
kingdom as a trust. The Rashtraktita conqueror appointed his. son 
Kainbha as viceroy over Gangavadi ninety-six thousand.24 The Pal- 
lava monarch who had likewise to make his submission and yield a 
tribute of war elephants to Dhruva must have been Nandi-varman II. 
The relations between Dhruva and Vengi find elucidation in a verse 
from Pampabhérata read along with the inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Vemulavada.25 Dhruva was aided in the war against Vengi by 
Arikesari I, the founder of the line of Chalukyas that ruled at Vemula- 
vada as the loyal feudatories of the Rashtrakitas practically through- 
out the peried of their supermacy. Arikesari played a decisive part 
in the war against Vengi which included Trikalinga within the sphere 
of its influence. He is said to have taken all Vengi by force and 
ruled it. Allowing for exaggeration, we may assume that as a result 
of Arikesari’s campaign, parts of Telingana definitely changed hands, 
being annexed to the Rashtrakitta empire and held as a fief by Arike- 
sari and his successors from this period. The ruler of Vengi at the 
time was Vishnuvardhana IV who made his peace with Dhruva by 
offering him the hand of his daughter Silamahadevi who became the 
chief queen of Dhruva.26 

In northern India there was beginning a struggle for supremacy 
between the Gurjara-Pratihara rulers and the’ Palas of Bengal. The 
struggle had commenced, and Vatsaraja, the Gurjara ruler, had won 
a success against Dharmapala of Bengal. But this did not deter Dhruva 
from punishing the Guijara ruler for his having taken the side of 
Govinda II in the late war; he was forced to scek refuge for a time 
in the deserts of Rajasthan. Dhruva did not stop there, but proceeded 
further north into the Ganga-Yamuna Dcab where he met Dharmapala 
and inflicted a defeat on him, and perhaps reinstated Indrayudha for 
a time. Forced to flee from that country Dharmapala abandoned into 
the hands of Dhruva the parasols and other insignia of his sovereignty 
(No, XIX). In the Baroda plates (No. XII) Dhruva is said to have 
captured the images of Ganga and Yamuna from his enemies .and 
thereby attained the supreme position of sovereignty. These are doubt- 
less exaggerated -statements, for there is no evidence that Dhruva’s 
expedition to the north resulted in any considerable extension of the 
territory of the Rashtrakiita empire beyond the Vindhvas, But as a 
demonstration of the force of the new power that had come up in 
the Deccan the raid must have been very effective. 

24 EC, If, No. 35. 


25 JMU, XV, p. 112. 
26 El, XXII, p. 107. 
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Among the inscriptions of Dhruva’s reign we may note two un- 
dated records, one from Naregal,27 mentioning that a certain Marakka 
Arasa was ruling Banavasi 12,000 under Dhora, the other from 
Pattadakal28 recording gifts by Badipoddi, a dancing girl of the temple 
of Lokamahadevi, the modern Viripaksha temple, to that very temple. 

Dhruva had many sons; at least four of them are known, Kambha, 
the viceroy of Gangavadi, who was the eldest son, and Karka- 
Suvamavarsha, who was ruling in Khandesh as viceroy even in the 
reign of his uncle Govinda II (No. VII), Govinda, and Indra. Towards 
the close of his reign Dhruva was struck by the superior ability of 
Govinda and wanted to abdicate the throne in his favour (No. IX). 
But Govinda resisted the proposal accepting only the position of 
yuvardja with its symbol the kanthikd (necklace) out of deference to 
his father’s command. While this action of Govinda is commended in 
one of his inscriptions (No. IX), other records (Nos. XIV, XV, also 
Paithan) definitely state that Govinda obtained full sovereignty over 
the kingdom from his father at a formal coronation. Probably Dhruva 
made Govinda emperor in his own lifetime; if that was so, his aim 
of avoiding trouble about succession was not realised. 

Dhruva’s death must have occurred some time in 793-94, 
between the dates of the Daulatabad plates of Sankaragana and the 
Paithan plates of Govinda ITI. 


IV. APOGEE 


Govinda III had the titles of Jagattunga (prominent in the world), 
Prabhitavarsha (the abundant rainer), Srivallabha (the favourite — of 
Fortune), Janavallabha (favourite of the people), Kirti-Narayana (the 
very Narayana in respect of fame), and Tribhuvanadhacala (pure in 
the three worlds, No. XIX). Dhruva’s choice of Govinda for the suc- 
cession appears to have caused widespread discontent among Goyinda’s 
brothers and the feudatories and officials of the empire. This dis- 
content did not find open expression during the lifetime of Dhruva, 
but burst into a flame very soon after his death. Govinda was not un- 
aware of the situation, and did his best to forestall his enemies among 
whom his elder brother Kambha was the chief. Immediately after his 
coronation Govinda sought to enlist the active support of his s@mantas, 
confirming them all in their respective places and addressing kind 
words to them in open council saying that in his mind they took the 
place of his father. He also released the Ganga ruler Sivamara im- 
prisoned by his father, evidently hoping for support from him in the 


27 SI, VI, p. 163. 
28 IA, XI, p. 125. 
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ensuing struggle (No. XIX). But kambha had also been preparing 
actively and had gone too far to recede. Sivamara, when he returned 
to his country, also threw in his lot with Kambha who found several 
other allies to support him, for Govinda is said to have inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on a confederacy of twelve rulers although he was single- 
handed, his actions being compared by the poet to that of Samvartaka, 
fire outshining the lustre of twelve suns at the destruction of the 
universe. The identity of these other confederates is by no means 
clear, though, as Fleet suggested, Kattiyara, a Chalukya prince who 
is mentioned in the Didgur inscription,29 might have been among 
them. Govinda is said to have used his victory with moderation and 
to have once more harboured the quondam rebels under his wings 
as the ocean does the submarine fire (No, XIX). Indra, the brother of 
Govinda, who was loyal to him throughout the struggle, is said to have 
advocated moderation to the vanquished foes of Govinda who was 
inclined to treat them harshly (No. XII). Kambha himself was rein- 
stated as viceroy over Gangavadi as is clear from his Manne plates 
issued in av. 802 (No. VIII). The Ganga ruler Sivamara, however, 
who had abused the favour shown to him, was once more captured 
and put in prison (Nos. IX, XIX). 

After quelling the rebellions in the south, Govinda carried his 
arms into Northern India. There, according to the Radhanpur plates 
(No, IX), the Gurjara fled somewhere out of fear, and the ruler of 
Malava readily offered submission to Govinda. The Safijan plates 
(No. XIX) state that Govinda defeated in battle Nagabhata and Chan- 
dragupta, and being only eager for fame, he reinstated them as well 
as other rulers in their respective kingdoms. The caverns of the Hima- 
layas resounded to the noises made by his horses, elephants and 
musical instruments, and the kings Dharma and Chakrayudha offer- 
ed their submission to him who thus became Kirti-Narayana. Return- 
ing from there Govinda again followed the bank of the Narmada, 
acquiring the Malava country along with the Kosala, Kalinga, Vengi, 
Dahala and the Odraka—all of which he began to rule by the agency 
of his own servants. 

Here then is the picture of an extensive and successful campaign 
in Central and Northern India. These campaigns miust have taken 
place before 803-4, the date of Govinda’s encampment30 on the 


29 EI, VI, p. 253. The position of Marasalba of the undated Gudigere inscription 
seems to be less certain now (Ibid, p. 257). ; 
30 Walter Elliot plate. IA, XI, p. 126. Ins. No. X omits the reference to the cam- 
paign against Gurjara (verse 15 of ins. No. IX) and another verse 19 on the Vengi 
ruler acting as the humble servant of Govinda. It has been inferred from this that 
the northern campaign took place between a.v. 806 and 808. But one may not be 
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Tungabhadra after the northern campaigns. The Gurjara opponent of 
Govinda was doubtless Nagabhata LU, the son of Vatsaraja. The facts 
cited above from the Rashtrakita grants find a good commentary in 
a very significant statement in the Gwalior prasasti of Bhoja,31 saying 
that the kings of Andhra, Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalinga fell like 
moths into the youthful fire of Nagabhata’s energy. It has been right- 
ly pointed out : 32 


‘The force of this simile is preserved if we suppose that the kings of 
these four countries were not conquered by Nagabhata but joined 
him of their own accord in the first instance, although, ultimately 
they lost their power thereby. The position of these four countries 
confirms this view. Joincd to Malava and Rajputana, which were the 
home territory of the Gurjaras, the four countries form a central 
belt right across the country bounded cn the north by the empire 
of the Palas, and on the south by that of the Rashtrakitas. It 
appears quite likely, therefore, that they formed a confederacy 
against the two great powers that pressed them from the two sides.’ 


Indra, the loyal brother of Govinda, played a prominent part in the 
war against the fsurjara ruler, for in the Baroda plates of Karka II, 
A.D. 812-3 (No. 5.11), Indra is said single-handed to have put the lord 
of the Gurjaras to flight. Whether Indra had become viceroy of Lata 
before he undertook the campaign against the Gurjara or after, cannot 
be determined, nor can the identity of the ruler of Malava who made 
his submission to the victor be decided. | 

After inflicting a decisive defeat on Nagabhata II and on his ally 
Chandragupta, whose identity is uncertain, the Rashtrakiita armies 
pressed further north into the Ganga-Yamuna Doab and up to the 
Himalayas. The celebrated Pala ruler Dharmapala and his protégé 
Chakrayudha, whom he had installed on the throne of Kanauj, thought 
it prudent to make their submission to the invader, instead of offering 
him battle and risking defeat; for after all he had done them signa 
service by crushing the power of their chief enemy Nagabhata when 
it was at its height, and he might withdraw into the Deccan when 
the campaign was over leaving the States ot North India to their own 


devices. These calculations proved to be right in the main. 
quite sure of this. The Manne plates (No. VIID give all the Radhanpur verses. In 
D R. Bhandarkar Volume, pp. 153 ff, Dr. Altekar postulates two northem and two 
southern expeditions of Govinda for which there seems to be no warrant in the records 
themselves. See El, XXIII, pp. 214-17 and 298-97 for a discussion between Mirashi 
and Altekar, where, I thnk, Mirashi has the hest of the argument on the chronology 
of the campaigns, and the date of the Manne plates. 

31 EI, XVII, p. 108, v. 8. 

82 By R. C. Majumdar, tbid., p. 104. 
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_It seems probable that the Malava country became part of the 
Rashtrakiita empire, being annexed to the viceroyalty of Lata. In the 
Baroda plates ot Karka (No. XII) there occurs the following significant 
statement: ‘the ruler of Malava had been subjugated by Karka who 
then caused his own arm to become the excellent door-bar for the pro- 
tection of that ruler in the direction of the lord of the Gurjaras who 
had become insolent by his victory over Gauda and Vanga. The Gur- 
jara ruler against whom Malava was protected by Karka was also 
Nagabhata If. He seems to have renewed his contest with Dharmapala, 
after the withdrawal of the Rashtrakuta army and gained successes 
in fights against him and his confederates. But in the direction of the 
Rashtrakita power, his strength availed him little, and the northem 
viceroyalty of Lata was holding successfully the extended frontier of 
the southern empire for some years. 

No details are forthcoming regarding the campaigns against Ka- 
linga, Dahala and Odraka; Vengi we shall consider presently. 


After his return from the Himalayan region, Govinda fixed his camp 
at the foot of the Vindhya mountains on the banks of the Narmada. 
Hearing through his spies of the approach of the victorious monarch, 
king Marasarva who was ruling in the Broach region from his capital 
Sribhavana, moder Sarbhon, offered his submission to Govinda, wel- 
comed him into his capital, and laid at his feet the choicest treasures 
accumulated by his ancestors. Govinda spent the whole of the en- 
suing rainy season at~Sribhavana and there was born to him a son 
Maharaja Sarva, the future Amoghavarsha,33 and astrologers in Go- 
vinda’s camp predicted a bright tuture for the newly born prince. 


When he left Sribhavana, Govinda marched with his army on an 
expedition to the south to destroy the haughtiness of the Dravida 
kings, as the Safijan plates (No. X1X) put it (v. 30). According to that 
record Govinda ‘terrified the Kerala, Pandya and the Chola kings and 
caused the Pallava to wither ... the Gangas, who became dissatisfied 
through baseness, were bound down with fetters and met with death’, 
and the lord of Vengi worked as an unpaid servant in the camp of 
Govinda. We also learn that the king of Lanka and his minister, who 


33 Inscription No. IX, vv. 17-18, and XIX, wv. 25-28. Altekar (History of the 
Rashtrakutas, p. 68) says that Govinda spent the rainy season of a.p. 808 (date of 
No. IX) at Sarbhon and that Amoghavarsha was born in that year. These seems to be 
no support for this statement. The inscriptions are clear that Govinda’s campaign 
against Pallava and his encampment on the bank of the Tungabhadra came after his 
stay at Sribhavana, and the Walter Elliot plates issued in the camp on the Tungabhadra 
are dated $. 726, a.v. 803-4, So the camp at Sribhavana and the birth of Amoghavarsha 
must be placed some time before this date. See also El, XXIII, p. 217. 
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had been negligent of their own interests, were captured and brought 
over as prisoners to Helapura and that two statues of the lord of 
Lanka, which were received at Karchi, were thence carried over to 
Manyakheta where they were installed like pillars of victory in front 
of a Siva temple (No. XIX, v. 34). og 

We get no details from any other source regarding the action taken 
by Govinda against Gangas, Kerala, Pandyas, Chola and Lanka. We 
may note in passing that the reference to two statues of the lord of 
Lanka adorning the portals of a Siva temple in the Rashtrakiita capital 
is very interesting. It seems to imply that one way of proclaiming the 
subordination of feudatory rulers was to install their portrait images 
as dvdrapalakas in temples in the capital city of a suzerain. 

The inscription of a.p. 803-4 states distinctly that Govinda won a 
victory against Dantiga, the ruler of Kafichi, and levied tribute from 
him before he went and established his camp in the Ramesvara tirtha 
on the Tungabhadra. As we have seen, it was during his stay at Kafichi 
that Govinda received the statues of the ruler of Lanka. Govinda’s 
southem campaign appears to have been no more than a digvijaya, 
the conventional assertion of superior power by a triumphant march 
across the territory of the neighbouring rulers demanding tokens of 
their submission. 


Of the ruler of Vengi the inscriptions of Govinda III say that he 
was ever ready to carry out with alacrity the behests of his suzerain. 
The statement that he helped to build the surrounding wall of his 
camp has sometimes been understood to refer to the fortification of 
Manyakheta. The contemporaries of Govinda III at Vengi were 
Vishnu-vardhana IV and Vijayaditya II. Vijayaditya II resented the 
hold of the Rashtrakiitas over Vengi, while on their side they treated 
him as a rebel and found a convenient tool in his half-brother Bhima 
Saluki whom they set up as his rival. Vijayaditya was a great fighter and 
had the title narendra-mrigaraja (lion among kings). But so long as 
Govinda III was alive and commanded the aid of his vassals like the 
Western Gangas and the Chalukyas of Vemulavada, things went badly 
for Vijayaditya, and Bhima Saluki found it possible to rule with some 
pretence to power in parts of the Vengi kingdomi. A verse in the ins- 
criptions of Amoghavarsha I and Krishna II sums up the achievements 
of Govinda saying: ‘Having fettered the people of Kerala, Malava 
and Gauda together with Gurjaras dwelling in the hill fort of Chitra- 
kiita and then the lords of Kafichi, he became Kirtindrayana’ (Nos. 
XVII, XVIII). 


Among the feudatories of Govinda mentioned in the inscriptions of 
the reign we may mention Yerayamma and Madanaga Arasa, both 
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ruling Banavasi,94 and a Nolamba Pallava Charuponnera ruling in 
Nolambavadi.35 Govinda’s chief queen (Mahdadevi) was Gamundabbe- 
gal. The king performed a gosuhasra-dana at Belvole36 (Gadag dis- 
trict). The last known date for Govinda is that of the Torkhede plates, 
S. 735, A.D. 812-3 (No. XI). He must be taken to have died soon after, 
say A.D. 814. 

Govinda III was beyond doubt one of the greatest of the Rashtrakita 
monarchs. He spread the fame of the Rashtraktta empire literally 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. He more than justified his 
father’s choice of him as most fitted to rule the empire, and showed his 
great capacity both in diplomacy and on the battlefield. Well might 
his court-poet claim for him the distinction that after his birth the 
Rashtrakutas became as unassailable as the Yadavas after the birth of 
Sri Krishna. 

Govinda HI was followed on the throne by his only son Maharaja 
Sarva, better known as Amoghavarsha I (fruitful rainer). His Sirur 
inscription (No. XVIII) couples his fifty-second regnal year with a.p. 
866; thus the date of his accession was a.p. 814. He had the titles 
Nripatutga (exalted among kings), Atisayadhavala (wonderfully white 
in conduct), Maharaja-shanda (best of the great kings), and Vira-Nara 
yana (the heroic Narayana). Amoghavarsha must have been a lad of 
about fifteen years when he was called to the throne, and troubles 
seem to have fallen thick upon the boy-king. In four verses his Safijan 
plates (No. XIX, vv. 38-41) give a turgid account of the revolts of 
eudatories and officials and relations (samantas, sachivas, bandhavas) 
and the consequent anarchy which threatened to disrupt the empire 
early in his reign, They state also that Amoghavarsha owed his 
reinstatement in power to Arya Patalamalla. Now Patalamalla ap- 
pears to have been a title87 of Karka I of the Lata family of the 
Rashtrakitas, the son of Indraraja, the loyal younger brother of 
Govinda III and founder of that branch. Karka is said to have 
installed Amoghavarsha on his throne after conquering with his sword 
the arrogant and insolent customs officials (saulkikas) and district of- 
ficers (rashtrakiitas) who had taken hold of what territories they could, 
and formed a close alliance among themselves.38 | 

Great must have been the danger through which Amoghavarsha 


34 EC, VIII, sb. 1 and 9. 
35 EC, XI, Cl. 38-34. 
36 BK, 148 of 1926-27. 


37 BG, I, pt. i, p. 124. vee 
88 Verse 39 of ins. No. XIV is the same as verse 10 of No. XVI. ‘the verse occurs 


in other records also. I accept the reading of the Surat plate (No. XIV) as the most 
authoritative, and interpret the verse somewhat differently from my predecessors. 
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passed. The Sanjan plates (No. XIX) employ a significant simile and 
state that when the sun set, the moon and the stars began to shine 
out in the sky; Amoghavarsha was evidently dethroned for a time and 
the rebels had it all their own way. Prominent among them must 
have been Vijayaditya II of Vengi, and perhaps also the Ganga ruler 
in the south. It is not clear if the rashtrakitas whom Karka had to 
subdue before restoring Amoghavarsha to the throne were members 
of collateral branches of the royal family or the several officials of 
the empire bearing that designation, more likely the latter. Of Vijaya- 
ditya II of Vengi the records of his successors state that he fought 108 
battles against the Gangas and Rattas incessantly night and day for 
12 years with sword in hand, and that he erected the same number 
of Siva temples called Narendresvaras after his title Narendramriga- 
raja. This sounds much like a legend, and the number 108 is con- 
ventional; but some of these temples are mentioned in later Eastern 
Chalukya inscriptions. The 12 years might well have been the duration 
of the rival rule of Bhima Saluki. In any case, there can be little doubt 
that for a time Vijayaditya gained the upper hand, deposed Bhima 
Saluki, and after making himself master of the whole of the Vengi 
kingdom overran considerable parts of the Rashtrakita empire.39 
The combined exertions of Amoghavarsha and his cousin Karka 
proved equal to the occasion. Amoghavarsha is said to have surround- 
ed and burnt the number of disaffected kings who were like thorns 
to the kingdom.40 He was once more firmly seated on his throne 
by a.v. 821, the date of the Surat plates of Karka (No. XIV). As 
Karka’s part in the suppression of anarchy and the restoration of 
Amoghavarsha does not find a place in his Nausari plates (No. XIII) 
of a.p. 816 we may assume that the peak of the rebellion and its 
suppression fell between the years a.p. 816 and 821. 


But at no time during his long reign of 64 years did the enipire 
of Amoghavarsha really enjoy peace in all its parts. Rebellions of 
feudatories and wars waged against them to bring them back to 
obedience occurred repeatedly. The chronology of these wars is far 
from certain as the data regarding some of them at least come to us 
piecemeal from inscriptions dated several years after the close of 
Amoghavarsha’s reign. One thing is certain, that the war with the 
Eastern Chalukyas began again somewhere about a.p. 850. Peace 
was maintained in that quarter during the rest of the reign of Vijaya- 
ditya II which lasted till a.p. 847, as also during the very short reign 
of less than two years of his son and successor Kali Vishnu-vardhana V. 


39 ARE, 1912, Il, 62; 1918, H, 4; SU, 1, No. 39. 
40 Kapadvanj plates, EI, I, p. 85, v. 9. 
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The next ruler, the son of Vishnuvardhana V, was Gunaga Vijaya: 
ditya, one of the ablest sovereigns of the Eastern Chalukya line. 
Although connected with the Rashtrakitas through his mother Sila- 
mahadevi, perhaps daughter of Indra, the founder of the Lata line, 
Gunaga Vijayaditya made up his mind to free the Vengi kingdom from 
the yoke of Amoghavarsha. He seems to have begun his campaign 
by an attack upon Stambhapuri, modern Kambham (Cumbum) in the 
Kumool (Karnul) district, which was then included in the Rashtra- 
kita dominions, Amoghavarsha naturally retaliated and dispatched 
an army to reduce Gunaga Vijayaditya to submission. A decisive 
engagement took place at Vingavalli, which must be sought near 
Kambham. In this sanguinary battle, Amoghavarsha in his anger is 
said to have pleased the God of Death by offering him rare sweets 
in the form of the Chalukyan forces (Nos. XXII, XXIII), Elsewhere 
Amoghavarsha is said to have raised up the prosperity of the Ratta 
kingdom sunk in the ocean of the Chalukyas and to have uprooted 
and fired the inimical Chalukyas as if they were pulses (peas) (No. XXI). 
It may be doubted, however, if this last reference is to the campaigns 
against Gunaga Vijayaditya or the earlier war against his grandfather 
Vijayaditya II. However that may be, Vingavalli was a decisive 
battle, and Gunaga Vijayaditya had to submit to Amoghavarsha and 
acknowledge him as his suzerain. 

About the same time Amoghavarsha had to deal with a formidable 
rebellion in the Ganga country, and very soon after with another 
rebellion in the northern part of the empire. The facts of the Ganga 
rebellion are set forth in considerable detail in the Konnur inscription 
of a.p. 860.41 This inscription records the achievements of a favourite 
general of Amoghavarsha called Bankesa Sellaketana as narrated by 
the king himself. By the king’s favour Bankesa had been set to rule 
over a territory comprising 30,000 villages, Banavasi being the seat 
of his rule. At the king’s desire Bankesa strove hard to suppress the 
adversaries of the monarch and in particular to stamp out rebellion 
in Gangavadi. On that occasion although many fellow-feudatories 
had deserted and joined the rebellion, Bankesa fought for his master 
aided solely by the daring which sprang from his anger. . He destroy- 
ed the enemy Nitimarga, brought Ranavikrama to the path of loyalty, 
and thus made the anger in his masters heart not barren.42 He 


41 El. VI, pp. 25 ££. - This inseription is now seen to he a thoroughly genuine 
document. Kielhorn had doubted its authenticity on insufficient grounds. See EI, 
XVIII, pp. 236-37. 

42 Kielhori missed the play in the verse on the titles Nitlmdrga and Ranavikrame 
of the Ganga ruler Yerraya who headed the rebellion: dhvastaripu-notimdrgo raga- 
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easily captured the impregnable fortress of Kedala, defeated Rana- 
vikrama, the ruler of Talavanapura, crossed the river Kaveri, and laid 
waste much of the enemy country. 

It is clear that in this war the chief enemy of the Rashtrakuta power 
was the Ganga ruler Yerraya, also known as Nitimarga and Rana- 
vikrama, whose reign extended from about a.p. 837 to 870. Mahy 
other feudatories of the empireShad also joined the Ganga ruler and 
Bankesa had a difficult task before him. He was proving himself 
equal to it, and would have completed it had not Amoghavarsha 
recalled him hastily to assist him in overcoming troubles: nearer 
home. The Konnir inscription continues that when through internal 
dissensions a disturbance fad arisen near the emperor, at his mere 
word that Bankesa should return, he went and joined him in a few 
days, He vowed that he would subdue the enemies and ‘make his 
master drink milk’ within three months. The rebellion was serious 
and somehow the crown prince Krishna II was involved in it. But 
he was sent away from the rebel camp before Bankesa forced a battle 
on the other confederates, either slaying or taking prisoner most of 
them, and thus fulfilled his promise to his master. 


We do not get the details of this rebellion nearer home from any 
other source. It seems probable that the Lata branch was also in- 
volved in the revolt besides the crown prince Krishna II. The 
Bagumra#3 plates of a.p. 867 say of Dhruva, the son and successor 
of Karkaraja, that he fell in battle with the Vallabha forces. It would 
thus seem that the friendly relations that prevailed between Amogha- 
varsha and the Lata branch under Karka at the beginning of the reign 
underwent a change under his son Dhruva I. In his Baroda plates 
(No. XVI) of a.p. 835 there is nothing to indicate hostility between 
Amoghavarsha and his Lata feudatory, and the war, which began 
some time after that date and led to the death of Dhruva I on the 
field, continued under his son Akalavarsha who claims to have re- 
covered his ancestral kingdom after freeing it from the occupation 
of the Vallabha forces.44 The war continued also under his son 
Dhruva II who claims that he had to fight on two fronts against the 
Gurjaras on the north and the Vallabha in the south.48 Dhruva was 
assisted in these wars by his younger brother Govindaraja,46 though 
another younger brother and some other kinsmien had turned hostile 


vikramath ekabuddhim abhiniya. With less excuse all others who have followed him 
have failed to notice it also. 

43 FA, XXII, pp. 183-84, v. 32. 

44 IA, XII, p. 184, v. 34. 

45 Ibid., vv. 37-42. 

48 Ibid., vv. 58-59. 
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to him. The Gurjara enemy against whom Dhruva fought was Mihira 
Bhoja whose name appears in the inscription.47? Dhruva II would 
appear ultimately to have made his peace with Amoghavarsha sonie 
time about a.p. 860 in order the better to be able to meet the domestic 
crisis and the invasion of the Gurjara ruler Mihira Bhoja. We find 
him securely seated on his throne after victories in a.p. 867. 

To return to Amoghavarsha’s relations with Gangas and Vengi. By 
the time Bankesa was ordered to go to the emperor's side to encounter 
the rebels in the north, the battle of Vingavalli had been fought, and 
Gunaga Vijayaditya had made his submission and acknowledged the 
supremacy of Amoghavarsha. He retained the dependent status to 
the end of Amoghavarsha’s reign, and served him during the period 
as a loyal feudatory against those wha» made trouble against their 
suzerain; and when Bankesa went away from the Ganga country, 
Vijayaditya took his place with his army. The Ganga king Nitimarga 
had found an ally in the Nolamba ruler, called Mangi,48 whose terri- 
tory lay on the route of Vijayaditya to Gangavadi. A fierce engage- 
ment took place between the Eastern Chalukya troops and those of 
the Nolamba ruler, when Vijayaditya marched into Nolambavadi. The 
Chalukyas gained a complete victory, thanks to the advice of Vinayadi 
Sarman, the military adviser of Vijayaditya, who directed the course 
of the battle. Mangi was slain, and the road to Gangavadi lay open 
for Vijavaditya. The Ganga army was beaten in its turn and com- 
pelled to take refuge on the lofty sumimit of the Gangakita, that is, 
the Sivaganga hill in the Nelamangala taluk of the present Bangalore 
district in Mvsore 49 The back of the Ganga rebellion was 
broken, and Nitimarga Permanadi was obliged to make peace with 
Amoghavarsha. The peace seems to have been sealed by a dynastic 
alliance, Nitimarga’s son Bituga I marrving Abbalabbe, the daughter 
of the Rashtrakiita emperor.50 

The Sirur inscription of a.p. 856 (No. XVIII) states that the rulers 
of Vanga, Anga, Magadha, Malava and Vengi worshipped Amogha- 
varsha. The reference to Vengi and Malava is intelligible. But it 
is not easy to explain the mention of Vanga, Anga and Magadha. In 
fact Amoghavarsha was too fully occupied with wars and rebellions 
nearer home for him to think of meddling in the politics of Northern 
Indian states. Even the Gurjara Pratihara ruler Mihira Bhoja was, 
as we have seen, left by him to be dealt with by his cousins ruling 


- 47 Ibid., vy. 41. 

48 EI, V, p. 195. 

49 EI, IX, p. 51, v. 3. 
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in the Lata country. The only direct contact with Northern India 
in the reign was that arising from the crown prince Krishna II marry- 
ing a Chedi princess, daughter of Kokkaia t (No. XXVIID). 

Moreover by temperament Amoghavarsha liked the pursuit ot reli- 
gion and literature much better than that of war. A verse in the” 
Safijan plates (No. XIX, v. 48) states that out of a disregard for 
worldly effects, Amoghavarsha had abdicated his throne more than 
once before the date of those plates (a.v. 871). He is counted by 
the Jainas among the most prominent followers of their faith, and 
a small Jaina catechism entited Prasnottara Ratnamalika contains a 
verse stating that it was composed by king Amioghavarsha after he 
had given up the kingdom in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit (viveka) in him.51 It segms probable that Amogavarsha occasion- 
ally took leave of his royal duties to spend his time in the company 
of Jaina monks and other forms of religions meditation. It is probable 
that on such occasions the affairs of State were looked after by his 
only son, who afterwards succeeded him as Krishna II. 

It may be doubted, however, if Amoghavarsha became a Jaina in 
the full sense of the term and abandoned the Brahmanical religion. 
A verse in the Safijan plates (No. XIX, v. 47) refers to the sacrifice 
of his finger by the king to Mahalakshmi in order to free the world 
from an impending calamity, and compares this act to the similar 
acts of the son of Jimitaketu. of Sibi and Dadhichi, a comparison 
which is repeated in stronger terms in the Karnataka Sabddnusdsana 
of Bhattakalapha5? The empcror also performed at tuldpurushadana 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse in a.p. 862.93 

Amoghavarsha was himself an author. He was also a patron of 
authors. The Kaviradjamarga, the earliest work on poetics in the Kan- 
nada language, was either written or inspired by him. It now passes as 
the work of Nripatunga, a title of Amoghavarsha. Jinasena, the author 
of Adipurdina, was among the Jaina preceptors of Amoghavarsha; this 
becomes clear from a verse in the Adipurdna itself, and another at 
the end of Parsvabhyudaya of the same writer giving expression to 
a wish that Amoghavarsha may reign for a long time.54 Amoghavarsha 
is celebrated in the inscriptions as the maker of Manvakheta. He is 
said to have built the citv so as to excel the city of Indra and thus 
curb the pride of the gods (Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI). Elsewhere he 
is said to have built an excellent palace full of fine workmanship 
including an extensive apartment for royal women and a beautiful 


51 1A, XII, p. 218: XIX, pp. 378 ff: BG, 1. pt. ii. pp. 200-1 and 208. 
52 1A, 1904, p. 197. 

53 SU, XI (i), No. 9. 
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tank, all in the city of Manyakheta (XXVIII), It is clear that Amogha- 
varsha must have been a great builder also. 

A daughter of Amoghavarsha, Sankha by name, became the chief. 
queen of the Pallava ruler Nandi-varman III (c. 830-54) of Kaiichi, 
and bore him a son called Nripatunga, after his maternal grandfather 
(Bahur plates), From inscriptions we get the names of the followin 
important officials and feudatories in addition to those already named 
in the course of our narrative of the reign. A certain Kuppeya of the 
Yadavavamsa is found ruling Purigere between a.p. 864 and 867;55 
Devanayya in Belvole in the years a.p. 866-72;56 lastly, the Silahara 
ruler Phullasakti and his son Kapardin II ruling northem Konkan from 
their capital at Puri, modem Elephanta. Three inscriptions57 are left 
by these monarchs at Kanheri. All of them are clearly dated in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha, and one bears the date S. 799, a.p. 877-8, the 
last recorded date so far known for Amoghavarsha. 


V. CRISIS 


The death of Amoghavarsha was followed by the definitive accession 
of his son Krishna II to the Rashtrakita throne, and it must have 
occurred about a.p. 880. Krishna had the titles Akalavarsha and Subha- 
twiiga, and his name occurs in the inscriptions sometimes in the Prakrit 
from Kannara. As has already been noted, he was the son-in-law of 
Kokkala I, the Chedi ruler. The name of the Chedi queen of Krishna 
does not occur anywhere in the inscriptions. 

In a verse which is repeated in a number of inscriptions (Nos. XXI, 
XXIV, XXV, XXVI) Krishna is represented as having frightened the 
Gurjara, humbled the pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
and deprived the people on the sea-coast (s@mudra) of their repose, 
besides being worshipped by the Andhra, Kalitiga and Magadha rulers 
standing at his gates. Though this looks like conventional praise which 
may not be accepted as history, parts of the account receive confirma- 
tion from other sources, That Krishna fought a war with the Gurjara 
ruler Bhoja I is clear from a fragmentary Pratihara inscription58 which 
mentions Bhoja’s attack on a king called Krishna Raja, and refers to 
the Narmada in this connection. Again the Nausari plates of a.p. 914 
(No, XXI) state that at the date of that charter old men described 
the thundering fights of Krishna with the Gurjara. Lastly, the Bagumra 
plates of Krishna of the Lata branch, dated a.p. 888 (No. XX), state 


55 SI, Xt (1), Nos. 11, 12; EI, VU, pp. 198-202. 
56 1A, XII, p. 219; SII, XI (1), Nos. 13, 14, 15. 
57 IA, XIII, p. 198. 
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that that prince spread his fame widely by conquering at Ujjayini, with 
his sword, before the very eyes of king Vallabha, the enemy of that 
monarch. We have seen that after a long period of hostility, peace 
had been established between the imperial line and that of Lata in 
the reign of Amoghavarsha. Lata had generally acted in the defence 
of the empire, particularly for the protection of Malava. The ambitious 
Gurjara ruler Bhoja must have sought to aggrandize himself soon after 
the accession of Krishna, and invaded MaAlava and Lata. Krishna was 
lucky in having the co-operation of his Lata feudatory and was suc- 
cessful in repelling the invader. But these friendly relations between 
the emperor and his Lata feudatory must have come to an end soon 
after, for we find that by the date of the Kapadvanj grant, a.v. 910, 
Lata had come to be ruled directly by Krishna himself, assisted by a 
new feudatory house, the family of Brahmavaka represented by 
Prachanda at that date. The resumption of Lata by the emperor is 
clearly recorded in a verse (Nos. XXII, XXIII) which states that out 
of fear for the valour of Krishna, the whole of the Khetaka-mandala 
was abandoned by those who were unfriendly to him. 

Krishna’s relations with Vengi were marked by many vicissitudes. 
It is probable that Krishna’s unfilial conduct towards his father during 
his lifetime had rendered him somewhat unpopular among his feuda- 
tories, and Gunaga Vijayaditya of Vengi knew this and took full 
advantage of the situation. In any event Vijayaditya made an effort 
to repudiate Rashtrakita supremacy soon after Amoghavarsha’s death, 
and Krishna’s attempt to reduce him to subjection ended disastrously. 
Krishna had to seek the aid of his father-in-law, Kokkala,59 and 
brother-in-law, Sankila. In fact he was forced for a time to seek refuge 
in flight to the Chedi court. The details of the course of events have, 
however, to be gathered from a number of Eastern Chalukya inscrip- 
tions, particularly those which record the achievements of Pananga, 
the talented general who led the forces of Gunaga Vijayaditya. 
Krishna II, together with his ally and. brother-in-law Sankila, made 
an attack upon Vijavaditya who had declared independence. The battle 

_ended in a defeat for the allies, and Krishna had to leave his country 
and seek safety in the court of his ally at Kiranapura in the Chedi 
country. Encouraged by his success Vijayaditya planned an expedition . 
against the Chedi countrv (Dahala) and despatched it under the com- 
mand of Pandaranga.60 That genera] took the route through Kalinga 
towards the passes in the Eastem Ghats leading to Southem Kosala 
and the Central Indian plateau. The kings of Kalinga and Kosala and 


59 EI, J, p. 256, v. 17; Il, p. 306, v. 7. " 
60 Bharati, V, i, p. 619; JTA, XI, p. 241; Ill, p. 407; CP, No. 15 of 1917-18: 
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the Chalukya chief of Vémulavada—all friends of the Rashtrakiitas 
and Chedis, attempted to oppose Pandaranga’s advance, but in vain. 
Pandaranga succeeded in reaching the Chedi country, devastated 
Dahala, defeated Krishna and Sankila in battle, and set fire to Kirana- 
pura and Achalapura (modern Kiranpur and Elichpur), two consider- 
able towns in the Chedi kingdoni. Vijayaditya’s victory was complete, 
and Krishna, unable to offer further resistance, sued for peace. Vijay4- 
ditya, content with the measure of success he had achieved against 
his quondam suzerain, satisfied himself with accepting Krishna's sub- 
mission. He took over from-the vanquished monarch the pdélidhvaja 
and the symbols of the rivers Ganga and Yamund, and assuming the 
title Vallabha, he proclaimed himself Lord Paramount of the entire 
Dakshinapatha together with the Trikalinga country. Krishna met him 
in person, propitiated him by offering worship to his arms, and was 
reinstated in the capital, Manyakheta. 

But this was an untenable situation, and the mighty Balhara, as the 
Arab travellers describe the Rashtrakiita monarch, was bound to re- 
assert himself. The death of Vijayaditya III in a.v. 892 was the signal 
for the attempt. The new ruler of Vengi was Chalukya-Bhima I, a 
nephew of Vijayaditya III. Krishna invaded Vengi in strong force 
even before Bhima could celebrate his coronation. The Rashtrakitas 
carried everything before them at first, defeated the Eastern Chalukya 
army, and occupied the greater part of the kingdom of Vengi. Krishna 
was ably assisted by Baddega, the Chalukya chieftain of Vémulavada, 
who took Chalukya-Bhima6! himself prisoner in a battle fought in 
the heart of the Vengi kingdom. But the Rashtrakita success was not 
permanent, Chalukya-Bhima I soon regained his freedom though it is 
not known, how; he was ably assisted bv his sémantas and hereditary 
servants who rallied under the leadership of Kusumayudha of the 
Mudigonda branch of the Chalukyas. These allies of Chalukya-Bhima 
succeeded in clearing the country of the Rashtrakita forces, enabling 
Chalukya-Bhima to celebrate his coronation in peace on 14 April, 
A.D. 892. Some years later Krishna II made another attempt to sub- 
jugate Vengi. He sent an expedition under his intrepid general 
Gundaya, comprising forces from Karnata and Lata. The expedition 
succeeded in penetrating the kingdom of Vengi, but was defeated in 
two battles, one at Niravadyapura, modem Nidadavol, and the other 
at Peruvangtru-gramia, modem Pedavangiru. In the second battle 
Gundaya lost his life and the Rashtrakita forces were scattered. But 
Trimantiganda, the brave son of Chalukya-Bhima, who had led the 
Chalukyan forces to battle, also fell in the fight. 


61 JMU, XV, pp. 114-16. 
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Krishna appears to have entered into matrimonial relationship with 
the rising power of the Cholas in the Tamil country. A Chola inscrip- 
tion,62 which may be assigned to the last regnal vear of Aditya I, men- 
tions a daughter or Vallava-arayar as the queen of the Chola monarch, 
and another inscription®3 mentions a son of Aditya, Kannaradeva by 

naine. It is clear that the Chola queen must have been a daughter of the 
Rashtrakita Krishna II. Trouble arose as a result of this marriage be- 
tween the Cholas and the Rashtrakutas when, at the death of Aditya I 
Parantaka ascended the Chola throne and prince Kannara was kept 
out of it. Krishna espoused the cause of his grandson, and invaded the 
Chola territory with the assistance of the Banas, early in the reign of 
Parantaka I. Parantaka was aided by the Ganga ruler Prithivipati IL. 
The Sholingar rock inscription®4 of the ninth year of Parantaka, 
916, mentions that the Ganga Prithivipati IT distinguished himself in 
a battle at Vallala and got the title Banadhiraja from Parantaka. The 
Udayendiram plates of Prithivipati IT65 state that Parantaka uprooted 
two Bana kings and conquered the Vaidumbas. Lastly, the Kanya- 
kumari98 inscription of Virarajendra states that Parintaka earned for 
himself the title Virachola by his victory over the invincible Krishna- 
raja. Taking all this evidence together we may conclude that there was 
a Rashtrakita invasion of the Chola countrv in which the Banas and 
perhaps the Vaidumbas also took the part of their suzerain Krishna IT, 
that the invasion was resisted by Pargntaka I and his Ganga ally 
Prithivipati II and that the decisive engagement in the war took place 
at Vallala, modern Tiruvallam in the North Arcot district. The result 
was a disaster for the Rashtrakita and his allies. The defeat in the 
battle was followed by the termination of Bana rule and the annexation 
of their territory of the Chola empire under the rulership of Prithivi- 
pati IIT who became a feudatory of the Chola monarch (c. 910). The 
Vaidumbas seem also to have suffered for the support they gave to 
Krishna II.67 

The military record of the reign of Krishna IT was thus bv no means 
brilliant. The only success of the reign was the termination of the 
Lata viceroyalty, an achievement of doubtful wisdom. The slight 
success against Prathihara Bhoja was due largely to the credit of the 
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Lata viceroy. The wars Krishna undertook against Vengi and the 
Cholas got him on the whole nothing but disaster and, disgrace. 

The inscriptions of the reign disclose the rule of a son of Bankesa 
called Lokateyarsa who governed in a.p. 902 a large tract of country 
comprising 31,102 (mistake for 30,102?) villages made up of Banavasi 
12,000, Palasige 12,000, Manyakheta 6,000, Kolanu 30, Lokapura 12 
and Toregare 60.88 His correct name was Lokaditya and he ruled 
over the Banavasi province for some years before the date above 
mentioned. He was the patron of the Jaina writer Gunabhadra who 
says that he finished his Utturapuradna in the Pingala Samnivatsara 
(S. 820, a.v. 897) when Lokaditya of Chellaketana family, feudatory 
of Krishna II, was ruling from Bankapura, modern Bankapur in the 
Dharwar district.69 Lokaditya appears to have had some minor con- 
flicts with the Gangas.79 But, speaking generally, the Ganga country 
continued to occupy a feudatory position in the empire under Krishna. 
A certain Vinayainbudhi was ruling Belvola in a.p. 902.71 

Krishna II had a son known to us only by his title Jagattunga. He 
married two Chedi princesses, both daughters of Sankaragana Rana- 
vigraha, a son of Kokkala I. He had a son by each of them, Indra III 
by Lakshmi, and Amoghavarsha HI by Govindamba, her sister.72 
Jagattunga is said to have been led to heaven by fate before he 
obtained the kingdom as if at the particular request of the heavenly 
damsels (No. XXIV). One wonders if this is a covert reference to 
Jagattunga having lost his life in a battle-field.73 


VI. RECOVERY 


The latest date for Krishna II is 912,74 and the earliest for Indra, 
the son of Jagattunga and successor of Krishna, is the date of his 
Nausari (Bagumra) grant (No. XXI) corresponding to 24 February 
A.D. 915, the day on which he is said to have gone to a place called 
Kurundaka, probably modern Kurundwad in ‘Kolhapur state’, for his 
coronation. Indra’s accession may therefore be placed early in a.p. 915. 
Indra had the titles Nityavarsha (constant rainer), Rattakandarpa (Eros 
aniong the Rattas), Kirti-Ndrayana and Rdjamartanda (Sun among 
kings). His queen was Bijamba, daughter of the Chedi prince 
Ammanadeva, grandson of Kokkala I (No. XXIII), A verse in the 
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Nausari (really Bagumra)’5 plates says that Indraraja, who had lightly 
uprooted Meru, felt no elation at his conquest of Upendra who had 
lifted Govardhana. This clever conceit of the poet undoubtedly refers 
to events that most probably took place before the accession of Indra 
to the throne, The reference to Indra uprooting Meru is not easy tp 
explain. Kielhorm suggested76 that Meru may be Kanauj. But we do 
not know of any occasion after the war of Krishna II with Mihira 
Bhoja when the Rashtrakiittas and the Gurjaras came into conflict. 
That war was fought before a.p. 888, and one may doubt if Indra ITI 
was then old enough to take part in it. The chances are that Meru was 
a Bana prince of the south, most probably Vikramaditya I, Jaya- 
meru.77 Fortunately, there’ is no uncertainty about the identity of 
Upendra. He is beyond doubt the founder of the Paramara line of 
Malava. The Harasola grants, the earliest records of the Paramaras, 
show that they were the feudatories of the Rashtrakiitas, and the 
genealogy of the Paramaras found in these grants is certainly to be 
preferred to the longer pedigree of the later records which duplicate 
the first three generations.78 It seems probable that in the closing years 
of the rcign of Krishna II, when he was engaged in the wars with the 
Chola Parantaka, Upendra Paramara who was establishing his power 
in Malava, invaded the Rashtrakita dominions from the north and 
reached as far as Govardhana in the Nasik district. Indra III, who was 
then yuvaraja, met the invader, defeated him, and compelled him to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Rashtrakiita power. The empire 
thus continued undiminished in the north, Lata being once more in- 
corporated in it and Malava being held by a feudatory line.79 

Soon after he came to the throne Indra undertook an invasion of 
Northern India. This is prominently mentioned in the inscriptions. 
The Cambay plates (No. XXII) state that the precincts of Kalapriva 
(Kalpi)?9 were made uneven by the strokes of the tusks of the rutting 
elephants of Indra, that his horses crossed the Jumna resembling the 
ocean in its depths, and that after his expedition the enemy city of 
Mahodava (great prosperity) was totally destroyed and canie to be 
known to people as KuSasthali (meadow), a clever play upon the well- 
known names of Kanauj, the Gurjara-Pratihara capital. 


The enemy against whom Indra fought was Mahipala I (a.p. 913- 
43), Mahipala had come to the throne after a war with his half- 
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brother Bhoja II who had received support from the Chedi king 
Kokkala.80 The Rashtrakitas had close ties with the Chedis and Mahi- 
pala’s enmity with the Chedis must have been the main cause of Indra’s 
invasion. Indra was assisted in this expedition by Narasimha II, the 
Chalukya feudatory of Vémulavada, perhaps also the husband of his 
sister Jakkavve.81 The achievements of Narasimha JI are detailed at 
some length by Pampa in the introduction to his Vikramarjunavijaya 
(vv. 31-38). Pampa mentions the Latas among the enemies of Narasiinha 
and states that he burned and ravaged the seven Malavas, defeated 
the Gurjararaja in battle, and seized his elephants. Narasitnha des- 
cended on Mahipala like a thunderbolt, says the poet, adding a pic- 
turesque description of Mahipala’s flight without food or rest. Nara- 
simha then bathed his horses in the waters of the Ganges and finally 
came and camped in Kalapriya. It is clear that Mahipala suffered a 
great disaster, lost his kingdom for a time, and had to seek refuge in 
flight. He appears to have regained his kingdom a little later with the 
aid of the Chandella ruler Harshadeva.82 The exact date of the in- 
vasion cannot be determined, but it may be placed between a.v. 915 
and 920. The advance of the Rashtrakita forces through Lata and 
Malava right up to Kalpi and Kanauj and the dethronement of Mahi- 
pala were no doubt great military achievements of the Rashtrakita 


ruler. 


Indra III wanted to bring Vengi under his control and with this 
object he gave support to some relatives and feudatories of the East- 
ern Chalukya king Amma JI, and created serious trouble for him. But 
Amma was a brave prince and, with the help of a few officers who 
remained faithful to him, he was able to stand up to his enemies, estab- 
lish himself firmly on the throne, and rule the kingdom for seven years 
till a.p, 929.83 Indra’s reign came to a close towards the end of a.v. 927 
and not in 918 or 919 as was believed till recently.84 

Indra was followed on the throne by his son Amoghavarsha II. He 
hac a short reign of one year according to the Bhadana grant of 
Silahara Aparajita (a.p. 997).85 Rashtrakuta grants (Nos. XXIV, XXV, 
XXVI) state that Amoghavarsha followed his father quickly to heaven, 
as if to evince his filial love. All circumstances point to some fgul play 
on the part of his younger brother, the ambitious Govinda IV. The 
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earliest date for Govinda occurs in an inscription from Dandapir dated 
A.D. 918-919.86 The inscription does not give him any imperial titles 
but calls him Prabhitavarsha, and in Govinda’s own Cambay plates 
(No. XXII) there is a tell-tale verse (v. 22) in which he affirms that he 
did not practise cruelty to his elder brother though it lay in his power 
to do so, that he did not attract ill-fame to himself by living with the 
wives of his relatives and other evil ways, and that he did not turn 
himself into a demon (pisdcha) by being indifferent to the distinction 
between purity and impurity, Lastly, Govinda ignores Amoghavarsha's 
rule in his inscriptions and describes himself as meditating on the feet 
of Nityavarsha-Indra IIT and not his immediate predecessor. There 
is no mention of Amoghavarsha at all in the Sangli (No. XXIII) ‘plates. 
These facts are enough to show that there was no love lost between 
the two brothers from the beginning; though the younger son, 
Govinda, was the more ambitious of the two brothers and ma- 
naged fairly early to get a hand in the administration of the kingdom; 
the throne went to the elder son by right on the death of Indra ITI, 
and possibly with his approval; but this was more than the impatient 
Govinda could bear. It is very likely that he intrigued in some way 
to shorten the reign and the life of his elder brother. 


Govinda achieved the object of his ambition early in a.p. 930, and 
the Cambay (No. XXII) plates issued by him on 10 May of that year 
show the great pomp with which he celebrated his coronation soon 
after. They state that on that day the king had come froni his capital 
Manyakheta to the village Kapitthaka near the bank of the Godavari, 
performed the tuldpurusha ceremony on the occasion of his corona- 
tion and made magnificent gifts to Brahmanas and temples, six hun- 
dred agraharas and 3,00,000 suvarnas to the former, and 800 villages, 
400,000 suvaranas and 82,00,000 drammas to the latter. Well did 
Govinda deserve his titles Suvarnavarsha (rainer of gold) and Pra- 
bhitavarsha (abundant rainer). He had also the titles Chanakya- 
chaturmukha, Vikraénta Narayana and Nripati Trinetra. In beauty of 
person he is said to have excelled the god of love and borne the title 
Nityakandarpa on that account. The popular form of his name was 
Gojjiga which occurs in Kalas inscriptions87 and elsewhere. That ins- 
cription mentions the grant of a town in sarvanamasya tenure to the 
Brahrhin Dandanayakas, Revadasa Dikshita and Visottara Dikshita, 
but says nothing of how they earned the gift. We hear little of Go- 
vinda’s achievements on the field, and the statement in his grants that 
Ganga and Yamuna were serving in his noble palace does not seem 
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to contain any history. It occurs in the niidst of empty praise of 
Govinda in several verses in the Cambay (No. XXII) and the Sangli 
(XXIII) plates. 

In later Rashtrakita grants (Nos. XXIV, XXV, XXVI) Govinda is 
said to have succumbed to the snare of women, led a dissolute life, 
alienated all the elements in the State, and ultimately lost his king- 
dom. By a clever double entendre the verse also hints that the king 
lost his health and the natural beauty of his person and contracted 
consumption. This is confirmed by the Kharepatan grant of Silahara 
Rattaraja (a.p. 1008)88 saying that Govinda was the abode of the senti- 
ment of love, and always surrounded by a group of dancing women. 

After the death of Amma there was confusion in Vengt again as his 
son Béta Vijayaditya V, a mere lad, was ousted from his throne within 
a fortnight of his accession, This was the act of Tala I, son of Yud- 
dhainalla I. Tala must have owed his success, to some extent, to 
Rashtrakiita’s help. In his turn he was overthrown within a month by 
Vikramaditya II, uncle of Amma I. Vikramaditya camic to a violent 
end in less than a year at the hands of Bhima II, one of the sons of 
Amma I. These dissensions in the elder branch of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyas furnished an excellent opportunity for Govinda IV. He sup- 
ported Yuddhamalla II, son of Tala I, and enabled him to displace 
Bhima II and seize the Vengi kingdom. But Yuddhamalla became king 
only in name; he had very little power and a good part of the king- 
dom passed under the occupation of the Rashtrakita officers and 
nobles who paid little heed to his authority. An Eastem Chalukya 
inscription89 states in so many words that the commanders of the 
Vallabha and others apportioned the territory among theniselves and 
held it for seven years. 


Light is shed on the revolution that terminated the rule of Govinda 
by the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Vémulavada and Pampas 
poem.90 We learn from the inscriptions that Arikesari IT of Vémula- 
vada, the patron of Pampa, had married Revakanirniadi, the daughter 
of Indra III, and that he gave protection to a certain Bijja or Vijayadi- 
tya who sought refuge with him from the anger of Govindaraja. Pampa 
adds some further details. He says that the Vijayaditya, who fled to 
Arikesari from Govinda’s wrath, was a Chalukya, and that Govindaraja 
was Sakala-Chakravarti, meaning probably that he was the suzerain 
both of Vijavaditya and Arikesari. When Arikesari gave shelter to 
Vijayaditya, Govinda sent many s@mantas against him and Arikesari 
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fought and won against all of them and became the crest jewel of the 
samantas. He then fought against Govinda himself, ruined him, 
and bestowed the empire on Baddega who had come to him for aid. 
Lastly, with only one elephant he overthrew Bappuva, the younger 
brother of Kakkala, when Bappuva came and attacked him with a 
host of elephants, 


To complete the picture we must recall the statement in the Rash- 
trakuta grants (Nos, XXIV, XXV) that feudatories of the empire re- 
quested Baddega Amoghavarsha III, the son of Jagattunga, to accept 
the Rashtrakuta crown and save the honour of the Ratta kingdom. 
They also state that Amoghavarsha was persuaded to accede to the 
request of the feudatories by God Pinaki (Siva) who wanted to pro- 
mote the fame of family of Vishnu, i.e. the Rashtrakttas. Amogha- 
varsha, it may be noted, had married Kundakadevi, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja I of Chedi (No. XXIII), and he is known to have spent 
some time in the Chedi court as he is said to have been there at the 
time when his daughter Revakanirmadi was married to Ganga 
Bituga IT.9! 


The course of events is now fairly clear. Govinda was a wicked 
king and a reckless debauchee. His life and rule, quite in keeping with 
the method by which he acquired the throne, provoked universal 
resentment. It seems probable that the noble and saintly Amogha- 
varsha III sought to correct Govinda’s ways, and failing in his en- 
deavour, which led only to differences with the ruling monarch, with- 
drew to the court of his father-in-law in the Chedi kingdom. There 
were rebellions in the Rashtrakiita empire, and the feudatories band- 
ed themselves together against the monarch. Pampa’s version of the 
events is naturally calculated to glorify the part played by his patron 
Arikesari II in the events. But behind all exaggeration we can detect 
that that chieftain took a leading part in the revolution which ended 
in the defeat and dethronement of Govinda IV and the transfer of 
the crown to Amoghavarsha III, who was invited to return from the 
Chedi court to Manyakheta and accept the Rashtrakiita crown. The 
identity of Chalukya Vijayaditya, whose flight from Gevinda’s anger 
starts the revolution according to Pampa, is by no means clear at pre- 
sent, though the suggestion may be made that it was Bijayata, the 
son of Kusumayudha I of Mudugonda, or even the Eastern Chalukya 
Vijayaditya V who continued his struggle for the throne for some 
years after his deposition. As for Bappuva, the brother of Kakkala 
who fought on the side of Govinda and was defeated by Arikesari, 
it is best to accept the identification of Kakkala with a prince who, 
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according to an unpublished Silahara grant,®2 was defeated by Amo- 
ghavarsha.. 


The transfer of the crown must have taken place some time in 
934-35. Govinda is mentioned as the ruling nionarch in the inscriptions 
of his Santara feudatories of Banavasi in a.p. 934. But Santara inscrip- 
tions of 935 do not refer to him.93 Eastern Chalukya king Bhima II 
took advantage of the confusion due to the revolution and succeed- 
ed in expelling the Rashtrakitas from Vengi and restoring its inde- 
pendence and peace. In the Eastern Chalukya grants,94 Bhima is said 
to have defeated the terrible and fierce army despatched against him 
by Govindaraja, slain several Rashtrakiita generals, beaten the valo- 
rous Yuddhamalla II, and proclaimed hiniself king, and celebrated 
his coronation in a.p, 984-35. 

It seems probable that the chief queen of Govinda IV was a Chola 
princess by name Viramadéviyar, the daughter of Parantaka I. This 
becomes evident from two inscriptions®95 of the thirty-first year 
(a.p. 938) of Parantaka I found at Takkolam. What happened to 
Govinda himself at the end of the revolution is not known, and by 
the date of the Takkolam records the unfortunate queen of Govinda 
might have found it prudent to withdraw to her father’s court. 
At any rate it is not easy to accept, without further evidence, the 
suggestion that has been made that Govinda IV withdrew to the 
court of Chola Parantaka I, that that ruler made an effort to restore 
his son-in-law to the Rashtrakuta throne, and that the invasion of the 
Chola territories by Krishna III was of the nature of a reprisal. 
There is not even the remotest hint of all this in our sources and 
Krishna's invasion of the Chola country can very well be explained, 
on other grounds. 


VII. THE LAST PHASE 


Amoghavarsha III had a short reign of four to five years. His 
character seems to have been gentle and peaceful and strongly mark- 
ed by a religious turn of mind. He is described as the foremost aniong 
the wise men (Nos. XXV, XXVI) and a well-behaved and peaceful 
muni.96 The pressure of the samantas, the need to save the fair name 
of the royal family, and possibly the ambition of his young and en- 
ergetic son Krishna III, must all have had a share in inducing 
Amoghavarsha to step out of his retirement in his old age to occupy 
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the Rashtrakita throne, and he did so only after getting in some 
form divine approval for the course. 


The earliest date for him found in an inscription is 7 September 
A.D. 937.97 The only facts recorded about him are that he gave away 
many villages to Brahmins and built many temples of Siva, and thts 
his fame spread throughout the world.98 But the practical 
conduct of government appears to have vested in his son Krishna III 
who became yucardja very carly in Amoghavarsha’s reign, if not at 
the time of his accession; and we shall be justified in placing in 
Amoghavarsha’s reign all the events ascribed to Krishna as yuvaraja in 
his records. The Deoli plates (May, a.p. 940, No. XXIV) compare Krish- 
naraja to Kumara, Kumara meaning both crown-prince and Subrah- 
manya, and state that his enemies who disobeyed him fell of their own 
accord; that he killed the wicked Dantiga and Vappuga, uprooted the 
poisonous tree Rachchhayamalla, and planted in Gangavadi the sacred 
tree of Bhutarya; aud that after destroying numbers of Gangas who 
were his enemies, he clefeated the Pallava Anniga and reduced him to 
a bad plight. Hearing of his conquests of all the strongholds in the 
South, the Gurjara lost all hope about Kalanjara and Chitrakuta; feu- 
datories in all India from Himalayas to Simhala bowed to him out 
of fear, though he was himself subject to his father’s orders; it was 
after seeing his fame well established that his father, the best of 
sages, ended his life. It is thus clear that Krishna assisted his brother- 
in-law Bituga II in a war against Rajamalla and enabled him to 
attain the Ganga throne. This fact is confirmed by the Chitaldurg 
inscription already mentioned as giving the earliest date for Amogha- 
varsha III. The reference to many Ganga enemies is, of course, 
rhetorical, and the identity of Dantiga and Vappuga is not clear, 
though we may surmise from the context that they were the generals 
or feudatories of Rajamalla. Anniga99 was of course the Nolamba- 
Pallava who must have taken the side of Rajamalla, too. 


The reference to the Gurjara losing all hope of gaining KAlafijara 
and Chitrakiita has not been correctly understood. The question has 
been complicated by a verse occuring in the Karhad plates of 
959 (No. XXV), though not in the much earlier Deoli plates (No. 
XXIV). This verse, which is a mere literary conceit of the writer of 
the prasasti, has been mistaken for the record of a historical fact 
and a conquest of the Chedi kingdom by Krishna has been postulat- 
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ed.100 In view of the close and continuous friendly relations between 
the Chedis and the Rashtrakitas such a conquest must be regarded 
as very unlikely. On the contrary the strength of the Rashtrakitas 
was the strength of the Chedi kingdom, and the reference to the 
Gurjara ruler losing hope of Kalajijara and Chitrakitta must be inter- 
preted to mean that the successes of Krishna in the South produced 
reactions in the politics of Northern India, and forced the chief enemy 
of the Chedi kingdom, viz the Gurjara king, to think twice before 
undertaking an expedition against that country. 


The earliest inscription giving the imperial titles for Krishna IT 
is dated 23 December, a.p. 939191, and Krishna is known to have 
become king only after his father’s death. The Deoli and Karhad 
plates (Nos. XXIV aud XXV) leave no room for uncertainty on this 
point. Therefore Amoghavarsha’s death and Krishna’s accession must 
have taken place some time before 23 December, 4.p. 939.102 The 
name of Krishna often appears in inscriptions in its Prakrit form 
Kannara, and his special title was Akdlavarsha. The Ganga Bituga 
is said to have helped Krishna soon after the death of Amoghavarsha 
in attaining the throne by putting down an opponent by name Lal- 
leya, wresting from his hands the State elephant, horses, the white 
umbrella, and the throne, and bestowing them on Krishna.103 We 
have no indication from any other source that Krishna had any 
difficulty at the time of accession, and nothing is heard of Lalleya’s 
identity also; this statement about Bituga’s aid to Krishna occurs 
in a record which is generally considered spurious. The Deolj plates 
(No. XXIV), issued by Krishna in May 940, record a gift of land for 
the merit of his younger brother, Jagattunga Deva, and say nothing 
of any military undertakings of Krishna after his coronation. We 
hear nothing more of Jagattuiga who is said to have been dearer to 
Krishna than his own life. Krishna, as we shall see, was succeeded 
on the throne by Khottiga, and he by the son of his brother Niru- 
pama. Khottiga and Nirupama were doubtless step-brothers of Krishna. 


In the Karhad plates (No. XXV) Krishna is said to have undertaken 
the conquest of the southem quarter, to have uprooted the Chola 
dynasty, distributed the Chola kingdom aniong his servants, to have 
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levied tribute from the Chera, Pandya and Simnhala, and erected a 
pillar of victory proclaiming his fame at Ramesvara. The plates 
themselves were issued from the king’s camp at Mélpadi in the North 
Arcot district. Two years later he was still in the same camp when 
the Kolhapur plates (No. XXVI) of Akalavarsha were issued. The 
extent of Krishna's conquests, as detailed in the Karhad plates, is 
confirmed by the testimony of Somadevastri who finished his Yasas- 
tilaka within a few months of the date of the Karhad plates (No. XXV) 
and at the end of the work speaks of Krishnaraja’s conquest in almost 
the same terms. 


Krishna’s southern expedition was in fact one of the earliest military 
enterprises and the most extensive of his reign. We have seen that 
the rising power of the Cholas under Parantaka I had already led 
to conflict with the Rashtrakttas and their feudatories, the Banas 
and the Vaidumbas, in the reign of Krishna II. On that occasion the 
Rashtrakutas suffered a defeat, and the Banas lost a good deal of 
their territory, and Parantaka was very ably assisted by Ganga 
Prithivipati II. The accession of Bituga II to the Ganga throne 
with the aid of his brother-in-law Krishna, followed within a short 
time by the accession of Krishna III himself to the Rashtrakita throne, 
and the death of Prithivipati II, altered the balance of political forces 
to the disadvantage of Parantaka; and the Banas and the Vaidumbas 
were doubtless urging Krishna to aid them in recovering their lost 
territory and teaching the powerful Chola a lesson. Krishna was in 
the prime of life, and not reluctant to seize the favourable niomient 
to make an advance to the south. Parantaka in his turn was not un- 
mindful of possible trouble from this quarter, and he stationed two 
of his sons Rajaditya and Arikulakesari in the north-western frontier 
of the Chola empire to co-operate with Prithivipati II in resisting 
the reaction to the aggressive policy that he had followed against 
the Rashtrakiitas and their vassals. When Prithivipati died, the de- 
fence of this quarter passed entirely into the hands of Rajaditya and 
his brother,.104 


The chronology of Krishna’s campaign can be determined only 
roughly. The exact year when the invasion began is not known, but 
there is no doubt that the turning point was reached in a. 949 
when a decisive engagement took place at Takkolam, six miles to the 
south-east of Arkonani in the North Arcot district. The Atakir in- 
scription of Biituga tells us that Kannaradeva ‘was making a display 
of triumph after fighting against and killing the Mivadi Chola Raja- 
ditya at a place called Takkola’, It alsé-adds that ‘when Kannaradeva 
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was fighting the Chola, Biituga made the howdah the battle-field, and 
aimed. at, pierced, and killed Rajaditya’—an act for which Krishna | 
rewarded him by granting him the district of Banavasi 12,000, Belvola 
300, Purigere 300, Kisukad 70, and Bagenad 70.105 Lastly, Butuga 
was ably assisted in the fight by his lieutenant Manalera whom he 
rewarded with the gift of Atakttr 12 and the village of Kadiyur in 
the Belvola district as a military fief (ba/galchu)..The Chola records 
confirm the manner of Rajaditya’s death, and say that Chakravartin 
Kannaradeva Vallabha entered Tondaimandalam after the overthrow 
of Rajaditya in S. 871 (a.p, 949).106. 

Even the decisive battle at Takkolam did not mean the total col- 
lapse of resistance to Krishna’s advance, and he had some years of 
hard fighting before he could establish himself in the south. Inscrip- 
tions bearing his name and regnal years do not appear in the Chola 
country till his 15th year, ap. 953. There is indeed one record107 
from the South Arcot district which purports to be dated in his 5th 
year. But as the record is a later copy, its date must be presumed 
to be a mistake. Inscriptions!08 from South Arcot, dated in the years 
A.D. 952-54, record gifts of minor chieftains who do not acknowledge 
either Chola or Rashtrakita supremacy—clear evidence of political 
dislocation, consequent on the Rashtrakiita invasion. We have no 
Chola records from North Arcot, South Arcot, and Chingleput for 
many vears after the battle of -Takkolam. Krishna’s records, with 
dates ranging from the 15th to the 28th regnal vear, are found in 
the same area, justifying his claim that he captured part of the Chola 
country, distributed it among his servants, and built teniples in it. 
By assuming the title Kachchiyum-Tanjaiyum-konda Krishna claimed 
to have captured Karichipuram, and Taiijaévir (Tanjore). The spurious 
Sudi plates state that Bituga after conquering Rajiditya assaulted 
Tanjore, Nalkote, and a number of other fortresses, and handed over 
to Krishna elephants, horses, and a vast aniount of treasure captured 
from them. The Karhad (No. XXV) plates, we have seen, take him 
as far as Ramesvaram and Ceylon. We cannot say for certain if these 
are merely empty boasts or the record of a triumphant raid across 
the southern countries. No inscription of Krishna or his vassals has 
been found south of the latitude of Pondichery. But there can be 
no question that the effect of his invasion on the Chola empire was 


ruinous in the extreme. 
Krishna found occasion, like most of his predecessors, to interfere 
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in the affairs of Vengi. There Chalukya-Bhima II was succeeded by 
his second son Amma II, a lad of twelve years, his elder half-brother 
Danarmava being passed over for some reason that is not clear. Though 
Danamava apparently acquiesced in this arrangement for a time, 
Amma was not left undisturbed. Soon after his coronatian in 
945, the two sons of Yuddhamialla II, Badapa and Tala II, encourag- 
ed by the support they received from some disaffected nobles in the 
Vengi kingdom and from Rashtrakita Krishna III, invaded Vengi 
with a strong army. Amma II abandoned the struggle and fled the 
country. Badapa proclaimed himself king under the title of Vijaya- 
ditva and was succeeded by his younger brother Tala II,109 Vishnu- 
vardhana. The rule of Tala lasted only a short time. The disloyal 
nobles of Vergi now changed their attitude towards Amma and fa- 
voured his return. Nripakama, the chief of Kolanu, gave him one of 
his daughters in marriage and espoused his cause warmly. Amma 
slew Tala II in battle and took possession of the kingdom. But this 
was not the end of his troubles. Krishna II began to espouse the 
cause of Danarnava and sent an expedition about a.p. 956 against 
Amma. Amma had once more to seek safety in exile and fled to 
Kalinga. Danarnava became king of Vengi under the aegis of Krishna. 
But the Rashtrakiita power in Vengi was only shortlived at this 
time. Amma once more retumed from exile when the Rashtrakuta 
armies withdrew, wrested the kingdom from Danamava and ruled it 
until a.p. 970, when he was slain in battle!10 by Danarnava who had 
headed another rebellion against him. It is not clear what part the 
Rashtrakitas played in the last stages of this confused struggle. 
Towards the close of his reign Krishna undertook an expedition to 
Northern India of which, however, the details are far from clear. The 
expedition must have started some time in or after a.p. 963; for Mara- 
simha II, the son of Bituga H, not by the Rashtrakiita princess 
Revakanirmadi, but by a Kollabbarasi, came to the throne in that year 
after the death of his father. We learn from his Kudlur plates!!! 
(963) that Krishna crowned him king before undertaking the northern 
expedition. The undated Jura pragasti (No. XXVII), which clearly 
refers to the completion of the southern campaigns of Krishna, is 
clear proof of the reality of the expedition, but who the enemy was 
against whom Krishna proceeded can only be surmised. The Ganga 
Marasimha seems to have taken part in this expedition and his Sra- 
vana Belgola epitaph!12 says that he became known as the king of 
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the Gurjaras by conquering the northern region for Krishnaraja, des- 
troyed the pride of the mighty Alla who set himself in opposition to 
Vanagajamalla (i.e. Krishna III), preserved by his prowess the throne 
and all the other insignia of royalty of Gandamiartanda (Krishna), and 
dispersed the bands of Kiratas who dwelt on the skirts of the forests 
of the Vindhya mountains. Two captains of Marasitnha’s forces bear 
the name Ujjavinibhujangas.113 It seems clear from all this that the 
chief enemy of Krishna IIT at this time must have been the Paramara 
ruler of Malava, Harsha Siyaka. Sivaka acknowledges Krishna's supre- 
macy in his Harsola copper plate grant of a.p. 949 when the sphere 
of his rule included Khetaka (Khaira). He must have taken advantage 
of Krishna’s pre-occupation with the southern expedition to throw 
off his allegiance to the Rashtrakiitas and form alliances against them. 
Krishna, with the aid of Marasimha, was evidently able to re-estab- 
lish his supremacy, though only after a hard struggle with Siyaka 
and his allies in the course of which the Rashtrakiita armies advanced 
up to Ujjain, the capital of Malava on the one hand, while on the other 
Krishna himself was about to lose his royal insignia to the enemy 
and rescued from the fate by the plucky Marasimha. 


Before leaving Krishna’s reign we must say something about his 
feudatories, particularly of the position of Ganga Buatuga in addition 
to what has been stated already. An inscription from Ron!14 shows 
him ruling Belvola 300 and Purigere 300 besides Gangavadi 96,000 
already in a.p. 942. If this is correct, the statement in the Ataktr ins- 
cription!15 that these districts were included in the reward that 
Butuga got from Krishna III for his loyalty and bravery in the field 
of Takkolam becomes questionable, and the Hebbal inscription of 
A.D. 975, which says that Bituga got these districts as well as Kisukad 
70, and Bagenad 70 as dowry from Amoghavarsha HI on the occa- 
sion of his marriage with Revakanirmadi becomes more trustworthy 
than has been so far considered. It seems probable that after Takko- 
lam Krishna handed over to Bituga Banavasi 12,000 and at the same 
time made him the absolute proprietor of these other districts instead 
of his holding them merely as the dowry of his wife.116 The Ron ins- 
cription also records that Bituga attacked that place, and that a cer- 
tain Pampayva of the Vaji family fell in the fight that ensued on 24 
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April a.p. 942. The occasion for the attack and the fight is not clear. 
But the record is a clear testimony that the peace of the Rashtrakita 
empire was liable to be disturbed by local disputes in which the feu- 
datories of the empire felt free to employ their forces as they liked. 
Another record from Kurtkoti,117 Gadag district, Dharwar taluk, shows 
Bituga II still ruling Belvola and Purigere in October 946, while yet 
another record from Naregal,118 dated a.p. 950, states that Bitayya 
Permadi was ruling Gangavadi 96,000 extending as far as Peldore 
(the great river), ie. the Krishna. This series of records shows the 
great power of Biituga in the Rashtrakita empire. His sway extended 
over much of what should really have been regarded as home terri- 
tory and directly administered by the emperor hiniself. Bituga’s son, 
Marasimha II, continued to rule over all these districts like Bituga 
himself. How neglectful Krishna III was of feudal developments likely 
to endanger the stability of his empire is also seen from the fact that 
he gave the province of Tardavadi 1000 near the heart of the empire 
as anungajivita (military fief) to Ahavamalla Tailaparasa of the Satya- 
Sraya family some time before March a.p. 965.119 This favour shown 
to Tailaparasa spelt the ruin of the Rashtrakita empire; for within a 
few years of Krishna's death, Tailapa felt himself strong enough to 
overthrow the Rashtrakita ruler, and establish his own sway as in- 
dependent monarch, thus laving the foundations of the Wester 


Chalukva empire of Kalyani. 


Krishna's reign was thus marked by visible signs of disintegration 
of the empire. His greatness as a soldier is indeed attested by the 
early wars he waged as crown prince on behalf of his brother-in-law 
Biituga, and perhaps by the successes of Rashtrakiita arms in the con- 
fused struggles that went on in the Vengi kingdom. But in the wars 
against the Cholas and the Paramaras he seems to have depended 
more on the martial abilities of his overmighty Ganga feudatories than 
on the strength of his own arms. However that may be, Krishna can- 
not be credited with even the primary elenients of statesnianship. He 
allowed niomentary personal feelings to betray him into courses of 
action which proved politically disastrous to the empire. The way 
in which he rewarded Bituga and Tailapa shows Krishna to have 
been a grateful friend but by no means a wise emperor. 


The latest regnal year of Krishna, mentioned in his Tamil inscrip- 
tions from Tondaimandalam, is the 28th, and this accords with the 
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date of the Kolagallu inscription,!120 17 February a.p. 967, engraved 
soon after the death of Krishna III. He died therefore late in a.p. 966 
or very early in 967. 

He was succeeded by his half-brother Khottiga, the son of Amogha- 
varsha III by Kandagadevi, the daughter of Yuvarajadeva of Chedi.121 
Krishna III had a son, the father of the prince who afterwards be- 
came Indra IV, but he seems to have predeceased his father. 

Khottiga had the titles, Nityavarsha and Rattakandarpa,122 Jagat- 
tunga, the younger brother of Krishna menticned in the Deoli plates 
(No. XXIV), is also described as being the god of love by his beauty. 
It seems possible that Khottiga was identical with Jagattunga, though 
we may not be sure of this, Khottiga was also known by the title Amo- 
ghavarsha 123 

In Khottiga’s reign the Rasbtrakata power suffered a serious re- 
verse and virtually came to an end. The Paramara king Harsha Siyaka, 
who had sustained a reverse towards the close of the reign of Krishna 
III, now wreaked his vengeance. He is said to have taken in battle 
the wealth of king Khottiga.!24 A later Paramara inscription!25 men- 
tions a certain Kankadeva who overthrew the array of the king of 
Kamiata on the banks of the Narmada and died a hero’s death, ex- 
hausting the enemy forces in fighting on the side of king Sri Harsha, 
the lord of Malava. Lastly, Dhanapala, who wrote his Paiyalachchni in 
Dhara in a.p. 972-73, says that in that vear the king of Malava_plun- 
dered Minyakheta.l26 The statement of Dhanapala finds confirmation 
in the Sravana Belgola epitaph!27 of Marasitnha II which says that 
by the strength of his arm he protected the camp of the emperor who 
had been forced to abandon Manvyakheta.128 


It is not clear if the war was started by Khottiga or by Harsha him- 
self, but its main incidents stand out prominently—a battle on the 
banks of Narmada in which the Rashtrakiita forces sustained defeat, 
the dash of the Paramara forces on the Rashtrakuta capital Manva- 
kheta which was abandoned by Khottiga and thoroughly sacked hy 
his enemy, and the prevention of utter disaster by the defence being 


120 EI, XXI, p. 260. 

121 Karda plates (XXVIII). 

122 Adragunchi Ins. a.n. 971-72, FA, XII, pp. 255-56. 

123 EI, XVI, p. 284. 

124 Udaipur Pragasti, EI, I, pp. 233-87. 

125 Arthiina Inscription a.p. 1080, EI, XIV, p. 299, wv. 17-19. 

126 FI, XIll, p. 179-80. 

127 EI, V, p. 176, i. 12. 

128 Pace Fleet (El, V, p. 176, n. 5). I prefer pravdstta to pravefita in the phrase 
thuja-balaparipalita-Manyakheta-pravasita-chakravarti-Katakasya. The reading on the 
stone is clearly sravdsita, 
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organized by Marasimha II, who enabled his overlord Khottiga to 
arrest the progress of the enemy and perhaps regain his hold on the 
capital after the retreat of the Paramara forces. The empire was rudely 
shaken by this Paramara inrcad and the result was seen very soon 
after, 

Marasimha was the chief feudatory and friend of Khottiga, and 
several inscriptions!29 attest the importance of his position. His Ada- 
ragunchi inscription, a.p. 971-72, mentions his subordinate Pafchala- 
deva, afterwards famous as the opponent of Chalukva Taila IT. but 
at the time ruling over a sinall division Sebbe 30 under Marasitnha. 


Khottiga died about the middle of a.n 972, and was succeeded bv 
Karka IT, son of Nir upama, the younger brother of Krishna III and 
Khottiga (No ANVITT). Karka had the titles Amoghavar sha, Nutana- 
Partha, Ahitamartanda, Vira-Narayana, Nripatunea, and Rajatrinetra 
(No. XXVIIT). He is said to have mastered the entire science of polity 
even as a bov. Malkhed is mentioned as his permanent capital, and 
in a number of high-flown verses he is said to have conquered the 
Gurjaras, the Cholas, the Ttmas and the Piandvas, doubtless conven- 
tional praise of no histerical value. The Gundtr inscription130 of his 
reign bears the date July a.n. 973 and mentions the Ganga Marasimha 
as the ruler of Yeradarantiru. ic. Belvola and Purigere, besides 
Panchaladeva and some other feudatories. Very soon after, Karka was 
overthrown by Taila TT, Chalukyva. The Bhadana grant!3! (a.p, 997) 
of Aparajita states that the light of kings, Karka, was extinguished 
by the violent wind named Tarlapa and the R Rattarajva ceased to exist. 
The Kharenatan plates 182 dated ap. 1008, state that Tailapa, the 
Chalukva. became kine after defeating Karka in battle, and the much 
later Mangoli inscription! 33 gives a more embellished account of what 
happened. summarised by Fleet in the following terms: . 

‘And then prosperity retuming to the Chalki familv which had 

suffered mishap through being bruised by the race of the Demons 

in the shape of the Ratta kings: Taila TT, a verv. incarnation of 

Krishna, fought a hundred and eight battles out in the open coun- 

try and captured 88 fortresses. None of the hostile kings could 

shake off this Ahavamalla Taila who. resembling Death, annihilated 
in war king Kakkara and king Ranakambha, the sun and moon in 
the Rashtrakiita skv. and amidst the applauses of the whole world 


129 SIT. XI, i, Nos. 41, 42 and 43. 

130 TA. XH. p. 271. 

131 FI, TI, p. 272. lines 17 to 20 

139 EV, Ml, p. 372. 

133 FI. V. p. 20. Also VI, additions and corrections to V, See also Sogal ins., 
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with an exceedingly great effort acquired the sovereignty of the 
land of Kuntala.’ 


The Chalukya Taila must have slowly built up his position and in- 
fluence from the days of Krishna III, taking advantage of the increas- 
ing weakness of the Rashtraktita empire, and completed its over- 
throw when he found a suitable opportunity after the Paramara in- 
vasion had shaken the empire to its foundations. Karka II and his 
ally, another Rashtrakuta prince named Ranakhambha, fell on the 
field of battle, and the Rashtrakuta empire ceased to exist. Mara- 
sinha II tried to revive Rashtrakita power by setting up Indra IV, 
the issue of a son of Krishna III by a sister of Marasimha himself,134 
but the attempt met with no success. Marasimha starved himself to 
death by sallekhana in a.v. 975, His feudatory Pafichaladeva, who 
claims soon!%5 after Marasimha’s death to have ruled the whole coun- 
try south of the Krishna river, was also killed by Taila in battle; 
Indra IV also performed sallekhana some time later in a.p. 982.136 

From the collapse of the Chalukyas of Badami to the revival of 
Chalukya power under Taila IT is a period of roughly two centuries, 
and during this long interval the line of Rashtrakttas, started by 
Dantidurga, continued to rule Western Deccan with conspicuous suc- 
cess. Their direct nile was confined to the area that is called ‘Ratta- 
padi seven and a half lacs’ in Tamil inscriptions Jong aftey they quit- 
ted the stage; but the weight of their arms was felt Jiterally by the 
whole length of India from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin. In 
the North the Prattharas and Palas were defeated in wars by the Rash- 
trakitas, and the Paramaras became their vassals; in the South the 
Ganga country was a viceroyalty under them for many years and 
the rising empire of the Cholas suffered a severe curtailment for a 
tinie; in the eastern half of the Deccan, strenuous efforts were made 
repeatedly to bring the Chalukyas of Vengi under control. The daring 
pursuit of the glory in so many directions not only meant occasional 
failure even on the field in the midst of notable succesess, but strain- 
ed the resources of government and gave rise to feudal conditions 
and the growth of mighty vassals who disturbed the peace of the 
realm and ultimately overthrew the suzerain power itself. But in spite 
of everything, the memorials of Rashtrakiita rule in art, architecture 
and literature claim an iniportant place in the heritage of India. The 
administration of the empire won the admiration of foreign visitors 
by its justice and liberality, and by promoting industrial and com- 


134 EC, II, No. 59. 
133 EI, VI, p. 259. 
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merce added to the wealth and happiness of the people. The history 
of the Rashtrakitas is indeed a bright chapter in the history of India. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


MINOR STATES IN THE DECCAN 


i. WESTERN DECCAN 
(1) The Bhoja Dynasty of the Goa Region 


AccorpDING To Puranic traditions, the Bhojas were one of the five 
clans of the Haihaya people who were themselves a branch of the 
celebrated Yadavas. Aithough the original home of the Yadava tribe 
lay in the Mathura region, there is evidence to show that its various 
branches migrated and settled in different parts of Western India 
and the Deccan. The Haihayas are associated with the city of Mahish- 
mati on the Narmada, According to the Aitareya Brahmana, Bhoja 
was the title adopted by some Scuth Indian kings, The Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, and possibly also the rock edicts ot Asoka, 
locate the Bhojas in the Deccan, while the Chammak plates of Vaka- 
taka Pravarasena II place a territory called Bhoja-kata near about 
the present Ellichpur district of Berar. The Bhojas of Goa miay have 
been a branch of the Bhojas of Berar. In certain South’ Indian re- 
cords, however the terms bhojaka is used in the sense of a jagirdar. The 
history of such names of royal houses as Pratihara and Rashtrakuta, 
which were originally official designations, would suggest that the 
derivation of the name of the royal family in question from the de- 
signation bhojaka is not altogether unlikely. The Mahabharata 
(1, 84, 22) seems to use the word bhoja in the sense of a ruler not 
entitled to use royal epithets. 


Four copper-plate charters of the Bhoja kings of Goa have been 
so far discovered.! The first of these records has been assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the sixth or seventh century a.D. It re- 
cords the royal order issued to the officials of the Sivapura vishaya 
by the Dharma-Mahdrdaja Kapili-varman who belonged to the Bhoja 
dynasty. The charter, issued from the camp of Pimasa-khetaka, re- 
cords the grant of a piece of land at Sivapuraka in favour of Svamika- 
raya who was apparently a feudatory of the Bhoja king. Svamikaraya, 
in his turn, granted the land to a Brahmana named Bhavarya. Siva- 


1 Cf. Summary of Papers, AJOC, Bombay, 1949, p. 99. 
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puraka is no doubt the same as Sivapura mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Chandra-varman to be discussed below. 

Two other rulers of the Bhoja family, viz Prithivimalla-varman and 
Anirjita-varman, are known from their records. Two copper-plate grants 
of the former and one of the latter have so far been discovered. The 
first of the two charters of Prithivimalla-varman was issued from Vai- 
shabhini-kheta and the second from Prithivi-parvata, apparently 
named after the king. Both the kings appear to have flourished in 
the seventh century A.D. 

P. B. Desai discovered a charter of another Bhoja_ king 
named Asamnkita from Harigutti in the Ankola ¢tdluk of the North 
Kanara district. The record may be palacographically assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century; but whether Asamkita ruled earlier or later 
than Kapali-varman cannot be determined. King Asamkita is said to 
have granted the village of Sundarika in the Dipaka vishaya in favour 
of a Buddhist monastery at the request of his feudatory Kottipeggili 
of the Kaikeya family of Nandipalli. Whether this Kaikeya chief was 
related to the Kekaya ruler Sivananda-varman of the Anaji stone ins- 
cription? is difficult to decide in the present state of our knowledge. 
The Buddhist: monastery is described as sva (i.e. his or their own); but 
whether this refers to the Bhoja king or his Kekaya feudatory, or to 
both of them, cannot be determined. The seal of the Harigutti record 
bears the emblem of an elephant. 

A king named Devaraja issued his Siroda grant? from the city of 
Chandrapura in the twelfth year of his reign. The king was believed 
formerly to have belonged to the family of the Gomins. But accord- 
ing to the new reading of a passage of the inscription suggested by 
N. L. Rao, king Devaraja was also a member of the Bhoja family. 
Chandrapura, the capital of this ruler, has been identified with mo- 
dern Chandor in Goa. The palaeography of the Siroda grant suggests 
that Devaraja ruled about the end of the fourth century a.p. He is 
therefore the earliest known member of the Bhoja family of the Goa 
region, It seems that this region was in earlier times under the poli- 
tical influence of the kings of the Kuntala country. Devaraja’s seal is 
said to bear the emblem of a swan, although it may actually be an 
elephant as on Asamkita’s seal. 

Another king of the same region was Mahdraja Chandra-varman of 
the Goa Grant4 issued in the second year of his reign. A palaeogra- 
phical consideration of this record would suggest that the king flou- 


2 Cf. Suc. Sat., pp. 313 ff. 
8 El, XXIV, pp. 143 ff, 
4 ABORI, XXII, pp. 510-14. 
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rished some time in the fifth ceutury. King Chandra-varman is known 
to have. granted a piece of land in favour of a Buddhist monastery 
located at Sivapura which was probably situated in Goa. The da- 
maged condition of the Goa grant of Chandra-varman renders it diffi- 
cult to determine whether he belonged to the dynasty of the Bhojas. 
But his seal’ supposed to bear the figure of a boar. It is however 
possible that the emblem on the seal of king Chandra-varman is also 
actually a lion. 


(2) The Chalukya Dynasty (No. 1) of Southern Lata 


Southern Lata, as noted above (p. 150), was ruled by the Traiki- 
taka dynasty in the fifth century a.p., but nothing is known about its 
history in the next century. A Chalukya dynasty is found to have 
been ruling there in the first half of the seventh century ay. We 
learn from an inscription found at Kaira that there was a ruler named 
Javasimha-maharaja, whose son was Buddhavarmaraja. Whether this 
Javasimha is identical with Jayasiiaha, the younger brother of Pula- 
kesin IT of Badami, cannot be definitely determined. Buddhavarma- 
rajas son was Vijayaraja, who issued this inscription from the camp 
of Vijayapura in a.p. 643. It records that the king granted the village 
of Pariyaya to a religious institution of Jambusara. The village grant- 
ed is identified with Pariya in the Olpad taluk of the Surat district. 
Jambusara (modern Jambusar in Broach district), however, might not 
have been situated in the kingdom of Vijayaraja, for about this time 
this region was under the sway of a different dvnasty. It is not un- 
likely that this branch of the Chalukya dynasty was subordinate to 
the Chalukyas of Badami. 


(3) Sendrakas of Southern Lata 


In the middle of the seventh century a Sendraka family ruled in 
the Surat district, south of the Tapti. An inscription, found at Ba- 
gunna, Ralesar district, in the (old) Gaikwad’s territory, gives the 
ollowing genealogy of the royal family of the Sendrakas: 

Bhanusakti 

Adityasakti _ 

Prithivivallabha 

Nikumbhallasakti (or Nikumbha alias Allasakti) 

Nikumbhallasakti (or Nikumbha-Allasakti) granted the village of 
Balisa, in the vishaya included in the Treyann-Ahara, in a.p. 655, to 
a Brahmana. Treyanna is modern Ten, near Bardoli, Surat district, 
and Balisa is Wanesa, south-east of Ten. The Sendrakas were sup- 
planted by a Chalukya family in southern Lata. 
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(4) The Chalukya Dynasty (No. 2) of Southern Lata 


Reference has been made above (p. 426) to the two sons of the 
Chalukya king Pulakesin II (a.p. 609-42), Vikramaditya I and Dha- 
raSraya Jayasimha-varman. Jayasimha-varman’s power is stated to 
have been increased by his elder brother Vikramaditya I. This seems 
to imply that he was appointed to govern a province, presumably 
Southern Lata. Jayasimha had three sons, Mangalaraja, Sryasraya 
Siladitya yuvardja, and Pulakesin. Siladitya, who succeeded his father, 
issued two grants in a.p. 670 and 692. Siladitya was succeeded by his 
elder brother Javasraya Mangalaraja, who was also known as Vinaya- 
ditya and Yuddhamalla. Mangalaraja issued a grant from Mangalapuri 
in A.D. 731, He was succeeded by his youngest brother Pulakesin Avani- 
janasraya. An inscription of Pulakesin, dated a.p. 739, states that the 
king received the titles of ‘solid pillar of Dakshinapatha’ and ‘repeller 
of the unrepellable’ (anivartaka-nivartayitri) and two more froni the 
king Srivallabha ‘for repulsing a Tajika (Arab) army which, after des- 
troying the Saindhava, Kachchella, Surashtra, Chavotaka, Maurva, and 
Gurjjara kings, and wishing to penetrate the Dakshinapatha, came to 
reduce the Navasarika country’. This expedition was obviously led by 
the officers of Junaid who, according to Baladhuri, invaded Barwas 
and Malibah. Although details are Jacking, we can easily infer that 
this bare mention of the Arab incursion refers to a memorable episode 
in the history of India. The epithet ‘repeller of the unrepellable’ con- 
veys an idea of the great consternation caused by the onrush of thre 
Arabs whom none could withstand. Kingdom after kingdom in Raja- 
sthan fell before them like houses of cards till they advanced to 
Malava (Malibah) in the east and Broach (Barwas) in the south. As 
will be noted later (Ch. XIX), they were checked by Pratihara Naga- 
bhata in Malava, and Pulakesin was the hero of the south. He is en- 
titled to the highest credit, and fully deserves the titles conferred by 
the king for protecting the Deccan from the incursion of the Arabs. 
This great achievement is the last thing that we know of this family. 
The Rashtrakitas took possession of this part of Lata in the second 


half of the eighth century a.p. 


11, CENTRAL DECCAN 
(1) The Rdshtrakitas of Berar 


Four kings of a family of Rashtrakutas are known from the Tivar- 
khed and Multai copper-plate records of Nannaraja-Yuddhisura, dis- 
covered in the Betul district of Berar. The Tivarkhed charter was 
issued from the city of Achalapura, which is the same as modern Ellich- 
pur in the Amraoti district, and may have been the capital of these 
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Rashtrakutas. Another grant was issued by the same king from the 
city of Padmanagara, which has not been quite satisfactorily identi- 
fied but seems to have been a secondary capital of the family. 


Nannaraja-Yuddhasura is described as the son of Svamikaraja, the 
_ grandson of Govindaraja, and the great-grandson of Durgaraja. They 
are said to have belonged to the Rashtrakita lineage, although their 
relation with the other Rashtrakita houses cannot be determined. 
Since, however, the name of the family was apparently derived from 
the official designation Rashtrakita, i.c. ruler of a Rashtra, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that all the various Rashtrakutas were actually blood 
relations. 


The date of the Multai inscription of Nannaraja-Yuddhasura_ is 
Saka 631 (a.p. 709) expressed in words. The language of the date por- 
tion of the Tivarkhed inscription is defective; it has, however, been 
so amended as to indicate Saka 553 (a.p. 631), But the Saka year in- 
tended may be actually 653 corresponding to av, 731. The Padma- 
nagara grant is dated ini the Saka year 615, i.e. a.v. 693. Thus Nanna- 
raja seems to have flourished roughly about the period a.p. 690-735, 
and the rule of Durgaraja, Govindaraja, and Svamikaraja may be 
roughly assigned respectively to the second, third, and fourth quar- 
ters of the seventh century. It is interesting to note that Danti-var- 
man I, progenitor of the imperial line of the Rashtrakttas, appears 
to have ruled about the middle of the seventh century and to have 
been a contemporary of Durgaraja, great-grandfather of Nannaraja. 
It is likely, therefore, that both of them were appointed Rashtraku- 
tas, or provincial governors by Pulakesin II of the Chalukva house 
of Badami—Durgaraja in Berar, and Danti-varman I probably in 
the Ellora region. Both these houses of the Rashtrakiitas appear to 
have become powerful during the weak rule of the later members of 
the Chalukya house in the first half of the eighth century. It may be 
further suggested that the Rashtrakiitas of Berar were subdued by 
Dantidurga or Danti-varman H, who was a descendant of Danti- 
varman I, and established Rashtrakita sovereignty in the Deccan bv 
overthrowing the Chalukyas of Badami shortly after a.p. 742, as noted 
above, in Chapter XVI. | 


(2) The Somavaméis 7 


The family of the Pandavamsis, who ruled in South Kosala from 
their capital at Sripura at least up to the seventh century (above 
p. 157), was also known as the family of the Moon (Soma-vamsa). The 
rulers of this family claimied to have been lords of Kosala; but with 
the exception of only one record of one of the latest members of the 
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family, their inscriptions have been found in the western part of the 
ancient janapada of South Kosala which roughly corresponded to the 
modern Raipur-Bilaspur region of the Madhya Pradesh and the Sam- 
balpur area of Orissa. The history of this family is obscure after Siva- 
gupta (or Maha-Sivagupta) Balarjuna, who scems to have been de- 
feated by Pulakesin II some time before a.p. 634. Another group éf 
rulers, claiming descent from the Somavamsa or the family of the 
Moon and also suzerainty over South Kosala, is known to have ruled 
over the eastern part of the janapada from the tenth century. Some 
of these kings bure such names as Sivagupta and Mahasivagupta, and 
the name of one of them ended with the word kesarin, as in the case 
of one of the Panduvamsi kings. But these kings never claimed any 
connection with the Panduvainsa, and used the distinctive cpithet 
‘lord of Trikalinga’. The emblem on their seal was the Gajalakshmi and 
not the Garuda of the earlier dynasty. The relation of the Somavain- 
Sis with the earlier ruling families of South Kosala, including that 
of the Panduvainsis, cannot be detersained satisfactorily in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. 

The earliest known member of the SomavamSa was Sivagupta. He 
is endowed with imperial titles in the records of his son who was the 
real founder of the family’s greatness. The reign of Sivagupta may be 
roughly assigned to the first half of the tenth century. It has been 
suggested that the city of Pali, identified with the village Pali, 12 miles 
to the north-east of Ratanpur in the Bilaspur district, was possibly 
conquered by the Kalachuri king Mugdhatunga of Tripuri (near 
Jabbalpur) from the Somavainsi ruler Sivagupta. Therc is, however, no 
evidence of Somavainsi rule over the western part of the ancient 
janapada of South Kosala. If they were actually in occupation of the 
Raipur-Bilaspur region, they must have been soon ousted from that 
area by the Kalachuris, although permanent Kalachuri occupation of 
Chattisgarh did not materialise earlier than the eleventh century. 

Sivagupta’s successor was his son Janamejaya, surnamed Maha- 
bhavagupta I, who issued his charters from Suvarnapura, Murasiman 
and Arama. Suvarnapura, no doubt the present Sonpur, till recently 
the chief town of a State of that name in northern Orissa, was the 
principal capital of the king. Mirasiman, possibly modern Mursinga in 
Patna area, was a secondary capital, while Arama is supposed to have 
been a royal pleasure-garden near Suvarnapura. Janamejaya Maha- 
bhavagupta was a worshipper of Siva. He is described as ‘lord of 
Kosala’ and is known to have granted lands in that country, The spe- 
cific mention of Kosala as the country in which the donated lands 
were situated seems to suggest that the king’s dominions comprised 
territories other than Kosala. The king, like other members of his 
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family, claims to have been the lord of Trikalinga. Whether this in- 
dicated a. combination of three countries including Kalinga, or a par- 
ticular tract of land between Kalinga and South Kosala, cannot be 
easily determined, although the name was probably used both in a 
wide and a narrow sense. In a later inscription of the family Janame- 
jaya Mahabhavagupta I is credited with defeating and killing the 
king of Odra or Orissa. But whether he was able to annex Orissa to 
his kingdom is not definitely known, The king seenis to have flourish- 
ed about the middle of the tenth century, and may have been the 
Kosala king who came into conflict with the Kalachuri monarch Lak- 
shmanaraja (about the third quarter of the tenth century). 


Janamejaya’s minister for war and peace was Malladatta, son of 
Dharadatta, who served him at least down to his thirty-first regnal 
year, and was succeeded in the office of minister by a second Dhara- 
datta, probably a son of Malladatta. This hereditary succession io 
ministerial offices was an interesting feature of ancient Indian admi- 
nistration, and solves a number of problems in regard to the genca- 
logy of the Somavamsis. 

Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I ruled at least up to his thirty- 
fourth regnal year, and was succeeded by his son Yayati, otherwise 
called Mahasivagupta I. From this time the titles Mahabhavagupta 
and Mahdsivagupta appear to have been alternately adopted by the 
rulers of this family. The carlier records of Yayati Mahasivagupta I 
were issued from Vinitapura which is probably the modern Binka in 
the ‘Sonpur State’. His latest records were, however, issued from 
Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi which was apparently a city founded 
by, and named after, the king. It has been suggested that the city 
of Vinitapura was renamed Yayatinagara by Yayati Mahasivagupta I. 
The king was a devotee of Siva like his father. The lands granted by 
him are also often specifically stated to have belonged to the Kosala 
or South Kosala country. An official of the king is once mentioned 
as associated with Kosaladesa. 


Yayati Mahasivagupta I ruled at least up to his twenty-eighth reg- 
nal year. In some of his later inscriptions he is credited with a victory 
over a king named Ajapala who cannot be identified. Dharadatta IT, 
who served Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta I in the latest years of his 
reign, continued in the office of minister of war and peace during the 
reign of Yavati Mahasivagupta I. Later, the minister was succeeded 
in his office by another member of his family named Sitnhadatta who 
seems to have been a son of Harshadatta and a_ grandson of 


Dharadatta IT. 
The reign of Yayati Mahdgivagupta seéiris to have ended in the 
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beginning of the eleventh century. The later history of the family 
will be treated in the next volume. 


Ill. ORISSA 


(1) The Bhauma-Karas 


About a.p. 643, king Harsha-vardhana led an expedition against the 
kingdom of Kongoda, in the eastern part of the Ganjam district, ap- 
parently through West Bengal and Orissa which were the territories 
of the subdued king of Gauda. The reason for the expedition was pro- 
bably the assertion of independence by the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda 
and the neighbouring local powers of Orissa, all of whom owed alle- 
giance to king Sasanka of Gauda in the first quarter of the seventh 
century Harsha seems to have made an attempt to recover the Jost 
dependencies of Gauda in Orissa on behalf of the Ganda king who 
was now his subordinate ally. Utkala, or eastern Orissa, which was 
under the feudatorvy house of the Dattas during Sasanka’s time, was 
temporarily subdued by Harsha, and he seems to have recognized a 
Buddhist royal family as his subor dinate in the Utkala or Tosali coun- 
try. This was the family of the kings who appear to have used the 
Harsha era of a.p. 606 and called themselves Bhauma in the earlier 
records and Kara in the later epigraphs. Whether the word Bhauma 
indicated their aboriginal origin or their relation with the the Bhauma 
kings of. Kamariipa (who were however not Buddhists) cannot be 
determined. The capital of the Bhauma-Karas was the city of Guhes- 
varapataka which may have been the same as Virajas mentioned as 
the residence of an early king of the familv. Virajas, otherwise called 
Viraja or Viraja, is to be identified with modern Jajpur in the Cuttack 


district. 

The founder of the Bhauma-Kara family was a chief named Kshe- 
mankara or Lakshmikara who was a paramopasaka, i.e. a Buddhist. 
His son and successor was Mahdrdja Sivakara I whose other names 
or titles are known to have been Unmattasimha (or °kesarin) and Bha- 
rasaha. His queen was Jay avalt who seems to have been the daughter 
of the ruler of Radha and to have been wedded according to the 
Rakshasa form of marriage. Radha was the name of the miodern Burd- 
wan division in the heart of the kingdom of Gauda. Whether Jayavali 
belonged to the royal house of Gauda or to a viceregal house 
cannot be determined with certainty. King Sivakara I was a 
parama-tathdagata (i.e. a Buddhist) and was probably a contemporary 
of Harsha-vardhana. This date of the king seems to be supported by 
the Ganjam grant which suggests that Unmiattakesarin (Sivakara I), 
stationed at Virajas, conquered parts of Konigoda-mandala from Gariga 
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Jaya-varman of Svetaka with the help of his feudatory, Ranaka Visha- 
varnava, some time after the Gatiga year 120 (a.p. 616-18). The char- 
ter, originally issued by Jaya-varman, was reissued by Vishavarnava 
with the permission of Unmattakesarin. It may be pointed out in 
this connection that one of the Parlakimedi grants of Jaya-varman 
seems to be the copy of a genuine record of the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury to which period the original records of this Ganga king are as- 
signed on palaeographical grounds, and that the Parlakimedi grant 
referred to is dated in the year 100 of the Ganga era corresponding 
to a date in a.p. 596-98.5 


Sivakara I (Unmattasimha-Bharasaha) was succceded by his son 
Subhakara I who was a parama-saugata (i.e. a Buddhist). Although 
he calls himself a mahdraja in his Neulpur grant, he is credited with 
full imperial fitles in his son’s record. It is probable that Subhakara I 
assumed independence after Harsha-vardhana’s death. The date of his 
charter is uncertain; but his rule may be roughly assigned to the third 
quarter of the seventh century. He was the lord of the Utkala country 
and granted lands in Uttara-Tosalt (i.e. the Balasore district and the 
adjoining areas of the Cuttack district). This evidently shows that 
Tosali was either another name of Utkala or the name of a part of 
that country. Subhakara I is also said to have subdued the Kalinga 
people. This may point to his hostile relations with the Gangas. He 
married Madhavadevi who became the mother of the Maharajadhi- 
rajas Sivakara II and Santikara T. King Santikara I, who was also 
known as Lalitahara (or “bhara) I and Gavada I, may have been the 
founder of Gavadapura mentioned in a later record of the family. 
The Dhauli inscription of his reign is dated in the vear 93 (a.p. 699). 
Santikara T married Tribhuvanamahadevi of the Naga familv, who is 
described as a parama-vaishnatt and as the daughter of Rajamalla of 
the southern country. Unfortunately no satisfactorv identification of 
this Naga chief of the south is possihle in the present state of our - 


knowledge. 


According to a copper-plate inscription, Santikara I was succeeded 
by Subhakara IT who was the son of Sivakara TT by queen Mohinidevi 
of the Bhavana familv. The charter is dated in the vear 100 and was 
made by Subhakara IT at the request of the queen Nrinnadevi. 


The next occupant of the Bhauma-Kara throne was Subhakara TI 
who was otherwise called Kusumahira (°bhara) or Sirmhadhvaja 
(°ketu), and was the son of Sintikara I and queen Tribhuvananiaha- 
devi. He granted lands in both Uttara and Dakshina Tosali in the vear 

, 4 


5 JKHRBS, I, p. 108. 
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103 (a.p. 709). The grant of land in Northern Tosali was made at the 
request of a feudatory named Pulindaraja in favour of the god Vaidya- 
nathabhattiraka (Siva) enshrined at the Pulindesvara temple. The 
land granted in South Tosalt was actually situated in Kongodaman- 
dala-vishaya, and this fact apparently points to the success of the 
Bhauma-Karas against the Sailodbhavas. This king probably died after 
a very short reign as he was succeeded first by his mother Tribhuvana- 
mahadevi (also called Siddhagaurt) and then by his young son Santi- 
kara II. Tribhuvanamahidevi is said to have been requested by the 
feudatories to assume the reins of government in the sammie way as 
an ancient quecn named Gosvamini had done. A date in Tribhuvana- 
mahacevis reign falls in the vear LLO (a.v. 716) or 120 (a.p. 726). 
Santikara JF, who succeeded his grandmother Tribhuvanamahadevi, 
was also known as Lonabhara (or Lavana’) I and Gayada I. He mar- 
ricd Wtramahadevi, daughter of Simhamana, and had by her two sons 
named Subhakara TV (surnamed Kusumahara or “bhara II) and Siva- 
kara ITT (surnamed Lalitahara or “bhara II) both of whom became 
kings. By this time, the Bhauma-Karas were no longer adherents of 
the Buddhist faith. Mahdrajadhiraja Subhakara IV calls himself a 
paramamahesvara, ic. devout worshipper of Siva, in his Talcher grant 
dated in the year J41 (\.p. 747), His younger brother Sivakara ITT, 
who succeeded him, is known from his records dated in the year 149 
(\.p. 755). Sivakara TIL was followed on the throne successively by 
his two sons, viz Santikara ITT who married Dharmamahadevi and 
was also known as Lavanabhara or Lonabhara IT, and Subhakara V 
who married Gauri and Vakulamahadevi. Both of these probably died 
without leaving any male issue, and, after the death of Subhakara V, 
the throne passed on to his queen Gauri who was herself succeeded 
by her daughter, the Paramamdhescart Dandimahadevi. The known 
dates of Paramabhattarika Maharajadhiradja-Paramescart Dandima- 
hadevi are the years 180 (4.p. 786) and 187 (a.p. 793). A recently dis- 
covered charter of the qneen gives the date as the year 280 which, 
however, seems to be a mistake for 180. Dandimahadevi retained the 
‘hold of the Bhauma-Karas on Konigodamandala. She was succeeded 
by her step-mother Vakulamahadevi who was the daughter of a ruler 
of the Bhatija family that seems to have owed allegiance to the 
Bhauma-Karas. The throne next passed on to Dharmamahadevi, who 
was the widow of Dandimahadevi's paternal uncle Santikara III 
(Lavanabhara II). The end of the dvnastv is wrapped in obscurity. 
But it sceftis that the decline of the Bhauma-Karas was brought about 
by the rise of their feudatories such as the Bhafijas, Sulkis, Tungas, 
and Dhavalas who gradually began to rule almost independently. 


There is some difficulty in reconciling the chronology of the 
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Bhauma-Karas suggested above with an event recorded in Chinese 
historical literature. In a.p. 795 the Chinese emperor Te-tsong receiv- 
ed as a token of homage an autographed manuscript addressed to him 
by the king of Wu-cha (i.e. Odra or Orissa) in Southern India, who 
was a follower of Mahayana Buddhism and whose name, translated 
into Chinese, was ‘the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the 
lion’. The original form of the name is supposed to be Sri-Subhakara- 
devakesarin (°situha) who is usually identified with Subhakara I of 
the Bhauma-Kara dynasty. But the names*Subhakara and Subhakara 
are not exactly the same in meaning, and a word indicating ‘lion’ is 
conspicuous by its absence from this name. It has to be admitted 
that both these difficulties are partially removed if the king mention- 
ed in the Chinese source is identified with Sivakara I Unmattasimha, 
father of Subhakara I. But even in this case, the name Sivakara does 
not exactly mean ‘who does what is pure’ and unmattasimha actually 
means ‘a furious lion’ (unmatta being a Prakrit corruption of Sanskrit 
unmatta) and not merely ‘a lion’. Tf these difficulties can be explained 
away as being due to some confusion on the part of the Chinese writ- 
ers, Sivakara J Unmattasimnha, the second king of the Bhauma-Kara 
dynasty, may be assigned to the last quarter of the eighth century. 
In that case we have. to suggest that the cra used in the records of 
the family started from the regnal reckoning of Kshemankara_ or 
Lakshmikara, founder of the Bhauma-Kara dvnastyv:; and that the 
dynasty, which ruled for about two centuries. flourished hetween the 
middle of the ciehth and that of the tenth century. and not between 
the beginning of the seventh and that of the ninth century, as sug- 
gested hy our chronology. Tf, however, our chronology of the Bhauma- 
Karas may he supported. one has to suggest that the Buddhist king 
of Orissa mentioned in the Chinese source was the founder of a 
different ruling family who carved out a princinalitv in Orissa at the: 
expense of the Bhauma-Karas ahout the last decade of the eichth 
century when the latter were alreadv on the decline. Whatever that 
mav be. there is litle donbt that at least the earlier scnlntures at the 
Buddhist sites of the Naltigiri Udavasiri. Ratnagiri. and Kendranara 
recions of Orissa helone to the ace af the Karas, A writer has 
assigned a crowned Buddha of this eroun ‘to the early eighth cen- 
tury a.p.6 This dating supports our chronology. 


(2) The Bhafijas 


There were several branches of the Bhafijas who originally owed 
allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas but hegan to rule almost indepen- 


6 Bulletin of the Baroda Museum and Picture Gallery, V, Parts I-l, p. 
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dently after the latter’s decline. Their history may be discussed under 
the following heads: (1) the Adi-Bhafijas of Khijjifiga-kotta; (2-3) the 
Early and Later Bhafjas of Khiijali-mandala; and (4) the Bhanjas 
of Baud. Of these only the Adi-Bhafijas and the earlier members of 
the Early Bhanja family of Khifijali-mandala flourished before, the 
beginning of the eleventh century and may be treated here. The later 
members of the Early Bhafija dynasty of Khinjali-mandala as well 
as the Later Bhafjas of Khifjali-mandala and the Bhaijas of Baud 
would be discussed in the next volume. 

It is difficult to determine the relation of these Bhaiija families with 
an early king named Nettabhanja known froni his Baud edpper-plate 
inscription.? This king, not described as belonging to the Bhafija 
family, apparently ruled in the eighth century as an independent mo- 
narch. The date of the charters, which was issued from Nav-Angulaka 
(i.e, modern Angul in the Cuttack district) is the year 15 of the king’s 
reign. Another copper-plate grant of the same king was found at or 
near Russellkondda in the Ganjam district. The charter was issued 
from Varadda, probably in the same region. Thus the kingdom of 
Nettabhanja seems to have included the Cuttack and Puri districts 
with parts of Ganjam. Ilis rise appears to have synchronized with the 
decline of the Sailodbhavas of Eastern Ganjam. The most interesting 
information supplied hy the Russellkonda plates of Nettabhafija is 
that the hing was a scion of the family of Drumraja, a name as vet 
unknown from anv other source. Another important fact recorded 
in the inscription is that Nettabhatija represented the hundredth ge- 
neration of the old roval family. 


(a) The Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjinga-kotta 


The inscriptions of the family styled Adi-Bhafija have been dis- 
covered in Maytrbhafj in Orissa and its neighbourhood. Khijjinga- 
kotta, named after a kotta or fort which was the residence of the 
kings of this family, has been identified with modern Khiching, the 
ancient capital of the old ‘Mavirbhafj State’. Indeed, the name of 
the State seems to have been derived from the Adi-Bhajijas, as the 
progenitor of the family is said to have come out of a maytiranda 
(pea-hen’s egg) at a place called Kottasrama, and niav have been 
actually called Mayirabhafija with reference to his birth. He is said 
to have been nurtured by the sage Vasishtha. 

The records of the family usually begin with an account of thie 
birth of Virabhadra, the mythical progenitor of the family. A hero 
named Kottabhafija was born in Virabhadra’s family, styled Adi- 

7 JBORS, XVII, pp. 104 « 
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Bhafija. It may be ‘suggested that Adi-bhafija was another name of 
the mythical Virabhadra. It thus seems that Kottabhafija was the real 
founder of the family, although little is known about his exploits. His 
other names appear to have been Vibhramatuiiga and Durjayabhaiija. 


Kottabhafija had two sons, viz Narendrabhafija and Ranabhaija, 
both of whom became kings.8 Two inscriptions of Narendrabhaiija have 
so far been discovered, each ending with a small record of the king’s 
younger brother and successor Ranabhajija. One of these subjoined 
records of Ranabhaitja is dated in the year 293 of an unspecified era.. 
Another charter of Ranabhaiija, found at Jamdapir in the Bamanghati 
division Gf Mayurbhanj, is dated in the year 288, evidently of the same 
era, There is little doubt that this era is the same as that used in the 
inscriptions of the Bhauma-Karas to whom the Bhajijas appear to have 
originally owed allegiance. As already pointed out above (p. 492) 
this era is either identical with the Harsha era of a.p. 606 or an in- 
dependent Bhauma-Kara era starting from a date about a.p. 750. Rana- 
bhanja’s date, 288-93, thus falls in the period a.v. 894-99 or a.p. 1038- 
43, The second of the two suggestions is rather doubtful, because the 
dates of the Bhafija records are expressed in symbols instead of figures, 
and this old system of writing dates is not known to have been con- 
tinued after the tenth century. Of course it may be conjectured that 
the symbol for 200 in these dates was actually meant for 100 as in the 
case of a record of Dandimahiadevi referred to above (p. 494). In that 
case Ranabhafija’s rule may be assigned to the middle of the tenth 
century. 

We have inscriptions of no less than four Adi-Bhaiija kings, each 
of whom describes himself as the son of Ranabhajija. As at least three 
they appear to have ruled the Maytrbhaiij region one after another, 
although the order of their succession is unknown. These three sons 
of Ranabhafija were Rajabhaiiia of the Jamdapir (Bamanghati) plate 
(No. 2), Prithvibhafija of the Adipur plate, and the issuer of the un- 
published Khiching plate whose name is given on the seal as Mahida- 
bhafija and in the record proper as Mahanniadahavabhafija. Raja- 
bhaiija is often erroneously taken to be a brother of Ranabhaifija. This 
is due to wrong reading and unsound interpretation of his record. 
In the Khandadeuli plate, issued by Prithvibhafija’s son Narendra- 
bhafija, Prithvibhafija seems to be described as an aupdayika (adopted) 
son of Ranabhaiija. The name of Mahanniadahavabhaiija, which re- 
minds us of the Arabic name Muhammad, mav be actually a com- 
pound of the Sanskrit words mahat, mada, and Ghava. 


8 Cf. EI. -XXV, pp. M7 &. 
H. 32 
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Another son of Ranabhaiija was Satrubhafija who issued the Kesari 
plate. He is, however, not stated to have resided at Khijjinga-kotta 
and may have ruled over a part of the kingdom side by side with one 
or more of his brothers. Satrubhafija’s queen Anakahdevi and his son 
yuvaraja Narendrabhanja are mentioned in his inscription. It is, how- 
ever, not known if this yuraraja ever ascended the Adi-Bhafija throne. 

Another king of the same family seems to be Durjavabhanja of the 
Adipur plate (No. 2) who is described as the son of Vibhramatunga 
and grandson of Ranabhaiija. It is difficult to determine, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, which of the sons of Ranabhafija had the 
biruda Vibhramatunga; it was possibly another name of Satrubhafija 
of the Kesari plate. The Adipur plate (No. 2) speaks of Durjavabhaii- 
ja’s queen Chihipa-mahadevi and his son yuvaraja Kottabhanja; it is 
not known if the yuvardja succeeded his father on the throne. 


(h) Earlier Members of the Early Bhaiija Family of Khifjali-mandala 


Khitjali-mandala appears to have been the ancient name of the 
district round the old ‘Keonjhar State’ in Orissa. The earlier in- 
scriptions of its ruling family have been discovered from Sonpur, 
Daspalla and Baud. The mandala or division may have originally 
formed a part of an independent kingdom which cannot be identified, 
but it is found under a semi-independent branch of the Bhaizija 
family from the beginning of the tenth century. The relation of 
these Bhafijas with the other known branches of the dynasty cannot 
be determined. | 

The founder of the Early Bhanja family of Khinjali-mandala was 
one Silabhanja I Angaddi. In some records9 of his son, he is re- 
presented as the son of Mallagambhira and grandson of Yathasukha, 
but nothing is known about these earlier members of the family. It 
is interesting, however, to note that their names have no bhajija end- 
ing which may have been first claimed by Silabhafija I. Silabhafija I 
Angaddi was succeeded by his son Satrubhaija, otherwise called 
Gandhata. The king seems to have been the founder of the city of 
Gandhatapati which is the modem Gandharavadi in Band. He issu- 
ed his charters from the city of Dhritipura which appears to have 
been the early capital of this family of rulers. but has not vet been 
identified. Satrubhafija-Gandhata is described as having belonged 
to the Andaja or ‘egg-born’ family, and this suggests that he had 
relation with the Adi-Bhanjas claiming descent from a mythical hero 
horn of a pea-hen’s egg. He is also said to have been the lord of 
both the Khittiali-mandalas. showing that the original Khijijali-man- 
dala was ‘divided into two halves that had been for some time under 


9 CF, JBORS, XVIII, pp. 387 ff. 
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different princes. Satrubhafija claims to have been a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu. He ruled at least up to his fifteenth regnal 
year!0 and was succeeded by his son Ranabhajija, often called Ranaka 
and Mahasdmanta. His epithet, ‘one who acquired the five great 
sounds, also points to his essential feudatory character. It is, how- 
ever, not easy to determine who claimed his allegiance, real or nomi- 
nal. Like his father he had his headquarters at the city of Dhriti’ 
pura. In his earlier records, Ranabhafija is described as a worshipper 
of Vishnu, and also as having obtained boons from the goddess 
StambheSvari. The word stambha seems to be used in the sense of 
a Siva-linga, and the goddess was probably represented on a linga. 
Such lingas, with the representation of the mother-goddess regarded 
as the energizing power of Siva, have been discovered in Eastern 
India. This devotion to Sakti probably led to the king’s conversion 
to Saivism in the later years of his life. In an inscription of the 
fitty-fourth year of Ranabhanija’s reign, the king is described as a 
devout worshipper of Mahesvara. 

There is a clue to determine the period when Ranabhaiija, the 
ruler of Ubhaya-Khifijalimandala, flourished. The donor of the Patna 
Museuni grant of the time of this king was Mahadevi Vijya who was 
very probably one of his queens. The queen is described in the 
record as the daughter of Ranaka Niyamama. This Niyarnama seems 
to be no other than the Kadamba Ranaka Niyarmava of Jayantya- 
pura, who was the father of Bhimakhedi and grandfather of Dharma- 
khedi. As Kadamba Dharmakhedi is known to have issued the 
Santabommali plates dated in the Ganga year 520 (a.p. 1016) and 
the Mandasa plates of Saka 917 (a.p. 995), his grandfather Nivarnava 
or Niyamania seenis to have flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century. The reign of Ranabhafija, son-in-law of Njyamava or 
Niyarnama, mav thus be roughly assigned to the third quarter of 
that century. Ranabhaiija’s grandfather Silabhanja-Angaddi and his 
father Satrubhafija-Gandhata appear to have flourished respectively 
about the first and second quarters of the tenth century. 

Ranabharija was succeeded by his son Nettabhafija, surnamed 
Kalyanakalasa. He seems to have transferred the capital from 
Dhritipura to a new.city called Vafijulvaka whence his charters were 
issued. This city cannot be satisfactorily identified; but the fact that 
-his records have been discovered in the Ganjam district seenis to show 
that the family was driven towards the south, under circutnstances 
that cannot be determined at present. Nettabhafiia was a worshipper 
Gf Maheévara, and his rule may be assigned roughly to the last quar- 


. 10 Cf. JBORS, Il, pp. 429 ff. The date of the Tekkali plates (¢béd., XVIII, pp. 387 ff.) 
of the same king is clearly the regnal year 14, a 
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ter of the tenth century. The history of his successors will be treated 
in the next volume. 


(3) The Dhavalas 


A single copper-plate grant reveals the existence of a king named 
Narendra-dhavala. The plate is known to have been secured from 
the Collector of Ganjam.!!_ Unfortunately, it was not noticed by 
earlier writers that the first line of the record contains the interesting 
passage Khindarasighem (Sringe) sri-Narendradhavala-rajye Gomun- 
da-mandale. It is a kraya-Sasana recording the sale of a village called 
Tadesaragrama which was apparently situated in Khindarasringa 
within Gomunda-mandala. The district called Gomunda-mandala 
formed a part or more probably the whole of the dominions of the 
king named Narendra-dhavala. The village is said to have been ori- 
ginally purchased from Silabhajja. 

King Narendra-dhavala is not known from any other sources. But 
it seems that his territory lay near the Khinjali-mandala which con- 
stituted the dominions of a branch of the Bharija dynasty to which 
Silabhanja mentioned in the record belonged. The reference to Sila- 
bhahja gives an interesting clue as to the timie when Narendra- 
dhavala flourished. There were two Silabhafjas in the Early Bhanja 
familv of Khinjali-mandala. But there is definite evidence to show 
that Silabhafija mentioned in our record is no other than Silabhanja 
I surnamed Gandhata. The inscription in question was engraved bv 
Padmanabha, son of the Vanik Pandi, and there is hardly anv doubt 
that the same person is mentioned in the Sonpur plates!2 dated in 
the ninth regnal vear of Ranabhajija, grandson of Silabhatija I Angaddi, 
as vanik-sucarnakara Padmanabha, son of Pandi, who engraved that 
charter. We have roughly assigned the reigns of Silabharija T, Satru- 
bhafija, and Ranabhaiija of Khifijali-niandala respectively to the first, 
second and third quarters of the tenth century. The record in ques- 
tion simply savs that the village resold was originally purchased from 
Silabhafija, and does not mean that Silabhafija was alive when the 
document was prepared. This fact, together with the other that 
Padmanabha, engraver of this record, also engraved a grant of the 
ninth regnal vear of Ranabhafija. would suggest that the krava-sdsana 
was prepared not much earlier than the second quarter of the tenth 
century. , | 

The Bhafiias gave their name to the Bhanjabhimi or Bhafijbhim 
which includes the present Mayirbhafij area, Similarlv- there are 


had 


11 Cat. of C.P. Grants in the Govt. Mus., Madras, 1918, p- 58, 
12 JBORS, VI, pp. 483 ff 
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other neighbouring territories with nanies of this type, e.g. Manbhiim 
or Manabhimi, the land of the Manas; Singhbhim or Simhabhimi, 
the land of the Siinhas; Birbhum or Virabhimi, the land of the Viras; 
Dhalbhim or Dhavalabhimi, the land of the Dhavalas; Barabhim 
or Warahabhimi, the land of the Varahas; Sekharbhiim or Sekhara- 
bhiimi, the land of the Sekharas; Mallabhim or Mallabhimi, the land 
of the Mallas; etc. As regards Dhalbhim or Dhavalabhimi, it is in- 
teresting to note that the names of the ruling chiefs of this territory 
are known to have ended with the word Dhavala, that is to say that 
they belonged to a Dhavala dynasty. Indeed some of the late- 
medieval rulers of Dhalbhum are fanious in the history of Bengali 
literature. Gopinatha-dhavala and his son Ananta-dhavala, who was 
the patron of the poet Jagannath Sen, author of the Hitopadcsa- 
panchali, are both mentioned in that work. There is another Dhavala 
ruling family in the heart of Orissa. The members of the Dompara 
Raja family in the Cuttack district bear names ending with the word 
dhavala. It is indeed difficult to determine in the present state of 
our knowledge what relations the present Dhavala dynasties may 
have had with the ancient Dhavala dynasty of Orissa represented by 
king Narendra-dhavala. But it is not improbable that they are off- 
shoots of the old royal family. 


(4) The Later Sailodbhavas 


We have seen that Sainvabhita Madhava-varman II of the Sailodbha- 
va dynasty of Kongoda (in the present Ganjam district) acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Saganka of Gauda. But Madhava-varman IT seems 
to have assumed independence after the death of Sasanka when he 
issued the Khurda grant with the title “Lord of Kalinga’.!3 For where- 
as his Ganjam plates dated in the Gupta year 300 (a.p. 619) invoke 
the name of Sasanka as suzerain, his other records, viz, the Khurda,!4 
Buguda,l5 Puri,l6 and Cuttack Museum plates,!7 were issued later 
without any reference to an overlord. Some of these later records 
credit him with the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice. Evi- 
dently this was celebrated to comniemorate the throwing off of the 


13 It has been suggested that the Puri plates of the 50th regnal year of Madhava- 
varman II refer to his overlord Lokanatha. I, am, however, inclined to take Loka- 
naitha as a feudatory of the Sailodbhava king. . 

14 JASB, LXII, p. 284. 

15 FI, IH, p. 43. The letters in this inscription appear to be much later. The 
original document scems to have been copied’ Gn the plates at a later date. 

16 El, XXIV,.p. 151, The date of the plate has heen- doubtfully read as 23, but 
seems to be 13. 

17 This is dated in the 50th regnal year. 
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Gauda yoke. Since he ruled for at least fifty years, his reign may 
be tentatively assigned to the period a.p. 610-62. He appears to have 
been the ruler of Kalinga when the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang 
visited the Kongoda country about a.p. 639. The pilgrim says: “The 
country contained some tens of towns which stretched from the slopes 
of the hills to the edge of the sea. As the towns were naturally 
strong, there was a gallant army which kept the neighbouring coun- 
tries in awe, and so there was no powerful enemy. 


After having assumed independence, the Sailodbhavas appear to 
have abandoned the use of the Gupta Era. But the independence of 
the family was seriously threatened about a.v. 643, when the Pushya- 
bhiti king Harsha, after subduing the Gaudas, made an attempt to 
recover Kongoda, the lost dependency of Gauda. Harsha’s success 
against the Sailodbhavas may not have been conspicuous, but the 
Buddhist kings of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty, who appear to have 
received his favour, ultimately conquered the Kongoda country. 

Sainyabhita Madhava-varman II was succeeded by his son Ayaso- 
bhita Madhyamaraja who celebrated the Vdjapeya and Asvamedha 
sacrifices. His Parikud plates are dated in his 26th regnal year18 and 
his reign may be placed between a.p. 662 and 690. 


Ayasobhita Madhyamiaraja was succeeded by his son Dharmaraja 
Manabhita who probably ruled from c. a.v. 690 to 725. The date 
of his Kondedda grant issued from Saumyapura and of the Puri grant 
issued from Matrichachataka seems to be the regnal year 12. It has, 
however, been supposed to be the year 312 of the Gupta Era in 
spite of the facts that his grandfather ruled in the Gupta year 300 
and that his father ruled for about 26 years. A king named Madhava, 
who was probablv a younger brother of Dharmaraja and the usurper 
of his throne, was defeated by Dharmaraja at the battle of Phasika. 
Madhava then applied for help to king Trivara, who cannot be 
identified but was probably a later Panduvamsi ruler of South Kosala. 
But the combined forces of Madhava and Trivara were shattered by 
Dharmaraja at the foot of the Vindhyas. 


The successor of Dharmaraja Manabhita was his son Madhyama- 
raja II who was succeeded by his vuwn son Ranakshobha. Rana- 
kshobha’s successor was Allaparaja, the son of the former's paternal 
uncle. Another king of the family was Madhyamaraja III, son of 
yuvardja Tailapanibha, whose relation with the other rulers cannot be 


18 The date is given in words in 1. 45 of the record (EI, XT, p. 284) and this 
seems to have been repeated in figures in the last line. These figures have, however, 
been icad in various ways, 
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determined. The major part of the Kongoda country was probably 
conquered by the Bhauma-Karas as noted above (p. 494). 


(5) The Sulkis 


The inscriptions of the Sulkis (also called Solki, Saulkika, etc.)!9 
have been found in Dhenkanal and Talcher. They are probably 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription of Maukhari Isana-varman as 
Silika. The rulers of this family originally assumed feudatory titles 
and appear to have owed allegiance to the Bhauma-Karas, They issued 
their charters from the capital city of Kodaloka, and their family deity 
was the goddess Stambhesvari.20 Kodaloka is possibly to be identifi- 
ed with modern Koalu (about 6 miles from Talcher) on the left bank 
of the Brahmani in the Dhenkanal subdivision of the Dhenkanal dis- 
trict, Orissa. 


One of the earliest records of the family is the Dhenkanal plate of 
Samasta-mahasamant-ddhipati Ranastambha who acquired — the 
patichamahasabda and was a worshipper of Mahesvara. The date of 
this record has been read by H. P, Sastri as 30, and by D. R. Bhandar- 
kar as 203, although the correct reading seems to be 103. The era 
to which the date should be referred is undoubtedly the same as 
-that found in the records of the Bhauma-Karas. This shows that 
Ranastambha of the Sulki family of the Dhenkanal-Talcher region was 
a feudatory of the contemporary Bhauma-Kara king Subhakara III 
whose Hindol and Dharakota plates are dated in the year 103. 


19 There is a people called Sulki in the Midnapur district of West Bengal. Some 
scholars (cf. Mayumdar, Orissa in the Making, p. 101 ff.) suggested that the original 
home of the Sulki royal family of Orissa was also in Midnapur. The view, however, 
that the dominions of the Sulkis of Orissa included the Hooghly district in Bengal 
(ct. Banerji, History of Orissa, I, pp. 195-96) is unsupported by any evidence. “The 
theory is based on the identification of the village ot Jara, granted by Ranastambha 
in favour of Brahmana who hailed from a village in the Radhamandala, with the 
village of that name in the Hooghly district. But there is absolutely no evidence 
in support of the identification. 

20 [ have elsewhere suggested that StambheSvaii was probably the Devi represented 
on a Siva-linga. It should, however, be pointed out that Stambhesvari or Khambesvari 
is still worshipped by the aboriginal people of Orissa in the shape of a pillar or 
pust. See Majumdar, op. cit. pp. 107 ff. 

The Kalahandi plates of Maharaja Tushtikara, who flourished in the fifth or sixth 
century 4.D., also mentions that ruler as a worshipper of the goddess Stainbhegvari. 
Whethcr, however, the Sulkis claimed descent from Tushtikara, and their family 
deity was the very same as that adored by that earlier king. cannot be determined. 
It is also uncertain if the pillar of StainbheSvari at present standing at the centre 
of the town of Sonpur has anything to do with Tushtikara and the rulers of the 
Sulki dynasty. 
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The Talcher plate appears to be a later record of Ranastambha. 
In this inscription the king is endowed with a combination of feuda- 
tory and imperial epithets, which is probably due to his success in a 
struggle with the Bhauma-Karas. It is learnt from this record that 
Ranastambha was also known as Kulastambha, and that he was the 
son of Kalahastambha-Vikramaditya and the grandson of Kanchane 
stambha. The Jaragram plate of this king also gives the names of 
the father and grandfather of Ranastambha respectively as Kalaha- 
stambha (wrongly read by H. P. Sastri as Kudastambha) and Kafichana- 
stambha. 

The Bhimagarigarh plate is usually ascribed to the same king 
named Ranastambha alias Kulastambha, although its issuer seems 
actually to have been king Kulastambha, son of Ranastambha. In 
this record the reigning king is described as the lord of the whole 
Gondrama with Sankhajoti forming the borderland of his kingdom. 

Another son of Ranastambha was king Jayastambha. Three cop- 
per-plate inscriptions of this king were discovered at Dhenkanal. In 
one of them Jayastambha is said to have been the son of Rana- 
stambha and grandson of Kulastambha (a mistake for Kalaha- 
stambha alias Vikramaditya). The other two records give the name 
of Jayastambha’s father respectively as Nidayastambha and Alana- 
stambha both of which appear to have been different names of 
Ranastambha. Alanastambha (i.e. Ranastambha) is represented in 
Jayastambha’s Dhenkanal inscription as the son of Vikraniaditya- 
Kanadastambha (a mistake for Kalahastambha) and the grandson of 
Karfichanastambha. Jayastambha is endowed with both imperial and 
feudatory epithets. | 

Another inscription is a charter of King Kulastambha, son 
of Jayastambha and grandson of Ranastambha. The most 
interesting fact about this inscription is that it was written 
by the bhogika Kalyana who seems to be no other than 
the bhogin Kalyanadeva, the writer of the Dhenkanal plate of 
Ranastambha dated in the year 103. This shows that the same person 
served both the earliest and latest known kings of the family whe 
issued charters. The rule of the family from its third miember Rana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha down to his grandson Kulastambha of 
the record referred to above thus apparently ruled for a rather 
short period. It seems that this was a period of struggle between 
the Sulkis and their overlords, the Bhauma-Karas, who probably 
succeeded ultimately in overpowering their recalcitrant feudatories. 
The first and second rulers of the family, viz Kafichanastambha and 
Vikramiaditya-Kalahastambha, may have been loyal feudatories of the 


Bhaunia-Karas, 
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(6) The Rulers of Yumagarta 


Yamagarta was the name of a mandala that formed a part of the 
dominions of the Bhauma-Karas. The exact location of this territory 
is unknown. Since, however, some records of the rulers of ¥ama- 
garta have been found in Talcher and Bonai, it may be suggested that 
the Yamagarta-mandala lay in the valley of the river Brahmani to the 
west and south-west of the dominions of the Bhafijas of Khifjali-man- 
dala and Khijjinga-kotta. 

The earliest known ruler of Yamagarta is Jayasimha known from 
the Dhenkanal plates dated according to an era. The date of the 
charter has been read as 88, but it is possibly 128. As the era, though 
unspecified, is apparently no other than that used by the Bhauma- 
Karas, Jayasinha seems to have been the feudatory of a Bhauma- 
Kara monarch. \ 


Soon after Jayasimha, the Yamagarta-mandala seems to have passed 
to the rulers of a different dynasty, called the T ungavamsa. The 
Tunga kings appear to have kad their capital at a_hill-fort called 
Mahaparvata. .Whether this may be the hill of the same name to 
the south of the Mahanadi in the Cuttack district (Survey of India 
Sheet Map No. 73 H/ii) is unknown. The Bonai plates of Mahargja- 
Raénaka Vinitatunga show that this ruler claimed to be the lord of 
the 18 Gondramas (possibly the same as Oriya Athara-Garajdt rough- 
ly indicating certain forts or States) and of the Yamagarta-mandala. 
Vinitatunga was a devout worshipper of Siva, and his feudatory 
character is clearly demonstrated by his epithet Raénaka and by his 
claim to have attained the Paficha-mahasabda. He is said to have 
belonged to the Sandilya gotra, and to have come originally from 
Rohitagiri (probably Rohtasgarh in the Shahabad district of Bihar). 
He had a son named Khadgatunga who seems to have been ruling 
some part of his father’s dominions apparently as a viceroy. The 
most interesting fact about Vinitatunga is that he is mentioned as a 
feudatory in both the Talcher plates (dated in the year 149) of the 
Bhauma-Kara king Sivakara III Lalitahara. 


A descendant of Vinitatunga was Gayadatunga known from his 
Talcher and Bengal Asiatic Society’s plates. Gayadatunga’s epithets 
are the same as those-of Vinitatunga; but he is described as the son 
of Salanatutga who is said to have been born in the family of Rajan 
Jagattunga. It is interesting to note that this Jagattunga is described 
in the records of Gayadatuiga as belonging to the Sandilya gotra 
and as emigrating from Rohitagiri exactly as Vinitatunga in the 
Bonai plates. This suggests that Jagattuiga was either just another 
name of Vinitatunga or that Jagattunga was a relation (possibly 
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brother) of Vinitatunga, and that the two migrated to Orissa together. 
There is no doubt that Gayadatuiga was named after the Bhauma- 
Kara king Santikara II Gayada who was the father of Sivakara III. 
Possibly the family camie to Orissa during the reign of Santikara II 
Gayada and was favoured by that king. This fact suggests further 
that there was no long interval between Vinitatunga and Gayadatun- 
ga, and that the latter may have been the immediate successor of the 
former. This is further indicated by the fact that the Yamagarta- 
mandala is known to have been under a ruler of a different family 
during the reign of queen Dandimahadevi who was the grand- 
daughter of Sivakara III. 


An inscription (dated in the year 180) of Dandimahadevi mentions 
her feudatory Apsarodeva, ruler of the Yamagarta-mandala. This shows 
that the Tunga dynasty of Yamagarta made way for a new feudatory 
family represented by Apsarodeva. 


(7) The Vigrahas 


The existence of a dynasty of ancient Orissa rulers having names 
ending with the word vigraha seems to be suggested by two records.?1 
The Kanasa grant speaks of a king named Loka-vigraha. Later, an 
extremely interesting inscription of the time of Prithivi-vigraha, pos- 
sibly another king of the same family, was discovered at Suman- 
dala in the Khallikote area. The most important passage in this 
record reads varttamana-Gupta-rajye varsha-satadvaye panchasad- 
uttare Kalinga-rashtram-anusdsati sri-Prithivi-vigraha-bhattarake. It 
speaks of Gupta rule in Kalinga in the Gupta year 250, corresponding 
to ap. 569, although the Gupta Empire had ceased to exist several 
dacades earlier. The fact that the Gupta Era was used in the Ganjam 
inscription of Sasanka, but not in his Midnapur grants, would sug- 
gest Gupta influence in Kalinga. As regards the continuation of 
Gupta rule in Kalinga as late as a.p. 569, it may be suggested that 
the Vigrahas were probably themselves scions of the Imperial Guptas 
on the female side owing nominal allegiance to the Gupta Emperors. 


The Sumandala inscription actually records the grant of a feudatory 
of Prithivi-vigraha whose name was Maharaja Dharmaraja. This 
chief is described as Maharaj-Obhay-anvaya (i.e. descendant or son 
of Maharaja Ubhaya) and as born of queen Bappadevi. His head- 
uarters were at Padmakholi from where he granted two villages 
situated in the Parakkhalamargga-vishaya. These places were ap- 
parently situated about modem Khallikote in Orissa. 


21 IHQ, XXVI, pp. 75-79. 
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(1) The Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara and Dantapura 


The early Eastern Gangas appear to have represented a branch of 
the Ganga family of Mysore. They issued their inscriptions mostly 
from the city of Kalinganagara, identified with modern Mukhalingam 
in the Ganjam district. Some records of the Ganga kings of Kalinga- 
nagara were issued from Dantapura which is usually identified with 
Dantavaktra near Chicacole in the same district, and may have 
been a secondary capital of the rulers of this family. A minor branch 
of the family is known to have ruled at a place called Svetaka. In 
all their grants the early Eastern Gangas express their devotion to 
the god GokarneSvara (Siva) whose temple stood on a peak of the 
Mahendra mountain. Apparently the temple of this family-deity of 
the Gangas was situated on miodern Mahendragiri in the Ganjam 
district. 

The founder of the Eastern Ganga dynasty was king Indra-varman 
I one of whose records is dated in the 39th year of his reign. His 
regnal reckoning was continued by his successors so as to give rise 
to an era. The initial year of this era, that corresponded to the first 
regnal year of Indra-varman I, appears to have fallen in a.p. 496 or 
probably some time in the period a.p. 496-99, Tndra-varman I thus 
seems to have ruled from c. a.p. 496 to 535. 


Indra-varman I claimed tv have been the lord of Trikalinga. The 
exact identification of the Trikalinga country, as already noted, is 
difticult in the present state of our knowledge. But it seems that in 
a narrow sense it indicated a country or a forest tract, between the 
Vengi-Pishtapura region and the Ganga kingdom, lying to the south 
of Dakshinakosala, not far from the Mahendragiri. In a_ wider 
sense, however, it appears to have signified a larger territory includ- 
‘ing Kaliiiga and some neighbouring countries such as South Kosala. 
It is interesting to note that the title ‘Lord of Trikalinga’ was first 
assumed by the Gangas of Kalinganagara, next by the Somavaméis 
of Kosala and Utkala, and then by the Kalachuris who are known 
to have extended their power over parts of Kosala. 


King Indra-varman I seems to have been succeeded by Samanta- 
varman or Mahasdmanta-varman who is known from an inscription 
of the year 60 of the Ganga era corresponding to c. a.p. 506, Samanta- 
varman’s relation with Indra-varman I is as yet unknown. The next 
king Maharaja Hasti-varman, also called Rajasiha and Ranabhita, 
issued his charters in the years 79 (c. a.p. 575) and 80 (c. a.p. 576), and 
was probably succeeded by Indra-varman II alias Rajasimha whose 
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inscriptions are dated in the years 87 (c. a.p. 583) and 91 (c. a.p. 987). 
It is not unlikely that Simanta-varman and Hasti-varmian were both 
sons of Indra-varman I, and that Indra-varman II was a son of 
Hasti-varman, Indra-varman II assumed the title Rajasiha pos- 
sibly to distinguish himself from his ancestor Indra-varman I. The 
earliest inscription of the next king Indra-varman III, who seems to 
have felt no special necessity to distinguish himself from Indra-var- 
man IJ, surnamed Rajasiha, is dated in the year 128 (c. a.p. 624). 
The next ruler was Indra-varman IV who clearly distinguishes him- 
self from his earlier namesakes by the patronymic ‘son of Danarnava’. 
We do not know, however, if this Danarnava ruled the Ganga king- 
dom for some time. His son describes himself as a devout worshipper 
of MaheSsvara. The latest known date of Indra-varman IV is the 
year 154 (c. a.p. 650). 


Nothing is known about the relation of the above rulers with 
Maharaja Devendra-varman, who describes himself as a devotee of 
Mahesvara and a son of Gunarnava, and claims to have obtained the 
whole of Kalinga by his own prowess. [Lis known dates range between 
the years 183 (c. a.v. 679) and 195 ‘c. aw. 691). Whether his father 
Gunarnava ruled for some years in the period between c. 650 and 
ce. 679 is as yet unknown. But we know that Devendra-varman was 
succeeded by his son Ananta-varman who issued the Parlakimedi 
grant in the year 204 (c. a.v. 700). He had two sons both of whom 
became kings. The first of them was Maharaja Nanda-varman (Indra- 
varman according to some writers) known from his Santa Bommiali 
grant of the year 221 (c. a.v 717), and the second, Maharaja Deven- 
dra-varman II, who issued his charters in the year 251 (c. a.p. 747) 
and 254 (c. a.p. 750) 


Devendra-varman II seems to have been succeeded by Rajendra- 
varman J, whose son Ananta-varman II is known from his records 
of the Ganga years 284 (c. a.p. 780) and 304 (c. a.v. 800). The next 
ruler was Devendra-varman III who was younger brother of Ananta- 
varman II and issued charters in the Ganga years 308 (a.v. 804) and 
310 (c. a.v. 806). The throne next passed on to Rajendra-varman II who 
was a son of Ananta-varman II. The known dates of Rajendra-var- 
man II range between the Ganga years 313 (c. a.v. 809) and 342 
(c. a.p, 888). He was succeeded by his cousin Satya-varman who was 
a son of Devendra-varman III. Satya-varman is known from an ins- 
cription dated in the Ganga year 35] (c. a.v. 847). He seenis to have 
been succeeded by his ‘younger brother Ananta-varman IIIT known 
from an inscription of the Ganga year 358 (c. a.p. 854). The next ruler 
of the family appears to have been Bhiipendra-varman Marasitnha 
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whose son Devendra-varman IV issued the Cheedivalasa grant in the 
Ganga year 397 (c. a.p. 893) in favour of some Varigaja Brahmanas. 

The history of the Eastern Ganga kingdom in the tenth century A.D. 
is wrapped up in obscurity. After Devendra-varman IV, the earliest re- 
cords of the family are those of king Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima, who 
belonged to a branch of the family usually styled Later or Greater 
Ganga, and ruled in the period c. a.p. 980-1015. He was the grand- 
father of the celebrated Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman who was crowned 
in a.p. 1038, During the tenth century the Ganga kingdom seems to 
have been split up into five small principalities including those of 
the Gangas of Svetaka and the Kadambas of Jayantyapura. The claim 
of Vijayaditya III (a.p. 848-92) of the Easter Chalukya dynasty to 
have subdued the king of Kalinga as well as the introduction of the 
Saka era seems to point to Eastern Chalukya influence on the Ganga 
kingdom during this century. 

The relation of the Greater Ganga king Vajrahasta-Aniyankabhima 
and his predecessors with the early Ganga kings of Kalinga cannot 
be deterniined. There is also a good deal of discrepancy in the two 
different accounts found in inscriptions in regard to the predecessors 
of this king. The genealogy given in the records of his grandson 
Vajrahasta-Ananta-varman (crowned in a.p. 1038) speaks of Guna- 
maharnava of the Atreva gotra who acquired the glory of sdmrajya; 
his son Vajrahasta (44 years),-who united the earth divided into five 
kingdoms; his three sons Gundama (3 vears), Kamamava (39 years), 
and = Vinavadilva (3 vears); Kamarnava’s son Vajrahasta-Aniyanka- 
bhima (35 years). According to this account, Gunamaharnava was 
the founder of this branch of the family and his son Vajrahasta suc- 
ceeded, at least partially, in uniting the disjointed parts of the king- 
dom under his sway. This account of the rise of the greater Ganigas 
is not an improbable one, but a slightly later account, which is ap- 
parently doubtful, gives a different story. It traces the descent of 
the family from Ananta or Vishnu, Brahman born from Vishnu’s 
navel, Atri born of Brahman’s mind, and the Moon born of Atri’s eve. 
This is apparently fabricated on the basis of the name of the gotrarshi 
of the familv, as well as of the eagerness to trace the .descent of the 
family from Vishnu after the conversion of Ananta-varman Choda- 
ganga (A.p. 1087-1147) from: Saivism to Vaishnavism. The Puranic 
account of the lunar dynasty is then followed in giving the genealogy 
from the Moon to Yavati’s son Turvasu. It is then said that Turvasu 
got, by the favour of the goddess Ganga, a son named Gangeya whose 
descendants were called Ganga. Kolahala alfas Ananta-varman, 
founder of Kolahalapura (modern Kolar in Mysore) in the Gatigavadi- 
vishaya, was the seventeenth in descent from Gangeya. Here is a 
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clear attempt to trace the descent of the Gangas of Orissa from those 
of Mysore, although the latter claimed to have belonged to the 
Kanvayana gotra and descended from the solar dynasty of Ikshvaku. 
Kolahala’s son was Virochana in whose lineage, after 81 kings had 
flourished at Kolahalapura, came Virasimha. Virasimha’s son Kamar-. 
nava came to Kalinga where he worshipped the god Gokarnasvamin 
(Gokarnesvara) on the Mahendra mountain and obtained from him the 
bull crest and the insignia of sovereignty. He conquered Kalinga froma 
king named Baladitva and ruled for 36 vears at the city of Jantravura. 
His successors were: his younger brother Danamava (40 years), his 
son Kamamava (50 years), his son Rayarnava (5 years), his son Vajra- 
hasta (15 vears), and his vounger brother Kamarnava (19 years). The 
son and successor of Kamarnava was Gunamaharnava (27 years), who 
is no doubt the homonymous king described in the older account as 
the founder of the Greater Ganga family. The present account, how- 
ever, gives the following names of the successors of Gunamaharmava : 
his son Jitankusa (15 vears), his brother’s son Kaligalankusa (12 years), 
his uncle Gundama (7 years), his brother Kamamava (25 years), and 
his brother Vinavaditva (3 years). Some scholars believe that this 
Kamamava and Vinavaditya are mentioned in the Conjeeveranr in- 
scription of Jatachoda-Bhima dated a.p. 1001-2. The next ruler was 
Kamamava’s son Vajrahasta-Anivankabhima, who is no doubt the 
homonymous king also known from the older account as flourishing 
in c. ap. 980-1015. The second account resembles the fabricated 
genealogies of the Pallavas, Eastern Chalukvas and other dvnasties, 
and its -details are very probably unhistorical. 

The rise of the Greater Gangas about the close of the tenth century 
seems to have been related to the Chola expedition against Kalinga 
during the reign of Rajaraja Chola who claims to have conquered 
that country some time before a.p. 1003. The fact that Kalinga is 
not mentioned in the list of eastern countries conquered by Rajendra 
Chola’s armies shortly before a.p. 1023 seems to suggest that the 
Ganga king of that country was then regarded as a subordinate of 
the Cholas. The Greater Gangas, who are known to have employed 
Chola officials and contracted matrimonial alliances with the Cholas, 
probably gained power under the patronage of the Chola conquerors 
of Kaliiga. But Chola influence on them was shortlived and nominal, 


(2) The Gangas of Svetaka 


When the main branch of the Early Eastern Gangas was ruling 
from Kalinganagara and Dantapura, a minor branch of the family 
flourished at a place called Svetaka, the name being often read as 
Schetaka and identified with modem Chikati in the Somapeta taluk 
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in the district of Ganjath. The earliest known king of the Svetaka 
branch of the Ganga family is Maharaja Jaya-varman, so far known 
from three records. One of his two Parlakimedi grants seems to be 
the late copy of a genuine record dated in the Ganga year 100 (e. a.p. 
596). His Ganjam grant, which seems to be dated in the Ganga 
year 120 (c. a.p. 616), records the gift of a village in the Kongoda- 
mandala. This charter was re-issued by Ranaka Vishavarmava on 
behalf of the Bhauma-kara king Unmattakesarin (p. 493). This seems 
to indicate a tripartite struggle among the Sailodbhavas of Kongoda, 
the Gangas of Svetaka, and the Bhauma-Karas, which possibly facilitat- 
ed the conquest of the east coast by Sasainka and invited the invasion 
of Harsha. Jaya-varman was originally a Ranaka, i.e. a feudatory, ap- 
parently of the Ganga king of Kalinganagara. Like the Gangas of 
the main branch, the kings of Svetaka were also worshippers of 
Gokamegvara. They often claim to have made the whole of Kalinga 
feel the weight of their arms. 

Maharaja Samanta-varman, who issued the Cheedivalasa grant in 
the Ganga year 185 (c. a.v. 681), was another early king of Svetaka. 
He claims to have been the lord of the whole of Kalinga, although his 
relations with Jaya-varman and with his Ganga contemporary on the 
throne of Kalinganagara are unknown. A later ruler of Svetaka was 
Maharaja Indra-varman of the Vishamagiri grant, assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to the eighth or ninth century. The rulers of Svetaka 
appear to have been semi-independent, feudatories of the Gangas of 
Kaliiganagara; but on occasions they assumed complete indepen- 
dence. 

A group of later rulers of Svetaka were king Mahendra-varman, 
his son Prithvi-varman, and his sons Indra-varman and Danamava, 
all of whom may be roughly assigned to the tenth century. The Svetaka 
king Bhipendra-varman, son of Kailisa, seems to have flourished still 
later. The latest known king of the Svetaka branch of the Ganga 
family was Devendra-varman, who was the overlord of the Kadamba 
chief Bhimakhedi II (Saka 988, a.p. 1066), and his brohter Udavaditva 
or Udayakheti (Saka 1003, a.v. 1081). The Svetaka house was com- 
pletely overthrown by the Greater Ganga king Ananta-varman Choda- 
ganga about the close of the eleventh century. 


(3) The Eastern Chalukyas22 
Pulakegin II of the Chalukya house of Badami had a younger brother 
named Vishnu-vardhana who was also known as Kubja Vishnu-. 


29 Dr. Sircar's statements have been in some cases omitted or modified so as to 
bring this section in a line with Chapter XVI on the Rashtrakiitas ‘written by Pref. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (Ed.), ; . 
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vardhana and Prithivi-duvaraja (ie. Prithivi-yuvaraja or Prithivi- 
vallabha yuvaraja). The Kopparam grant23 suggests that Vishnu- 
vardhana aided Pulakesin II in conquering the east coast country 
before a.p. 631. The Satara grant?4 of a.v. 617 shows that this ‘dear’ 
younger brother of Pulakesin II was then ruling over parts of, the 
South Maratha country as yuvaraéja and viceroy of his elder brother. 
In that capacity he granted the village of Alandatirtha, identified 
with modern Alundh, about 35 miles to the north of Satara, in favour 
of certain Brahmanas. A tradition recorded in the Avanti-sundarika- 
thasara refers to one narendra Vishnu-vardhana of the Nasik region 
who was a contemporary of Pallava Sitnhavishnu of Kajichi and king 
Durvinita, apparently the Ganga king of that name. This may mean 
that Vishnu-vardhana was ruling the whole land from Satara to 
Nasik, or even all the home country of the Chalukyas of Badami when 
Pulakesin was absent in connection with his campaigns. 

Some time before 631 (about 620 according to some writers), 
Pulakesin II subdued the king of Pishtapura (Pithapuram in the 
Godavari district) and the last known ruler of the Vishnukundin family 
in the region of Kunala or Kollair lake near Ellore. According to 
the Kopparam inscription dated in the twenty-first regnal year of 
Pulakesin II (a.p. 630-31), Prithividuvaraja (Vishnu-vardhana) made, 
in the presence of Pulakesin, a grant of land in the Karma-rashtra, 
which comprised parts of Guntur and Nellore districts. He was thus 
the vicerov of his elder brother in the newly conquered territory ex- 
tending along the coast from the Visakhapattanam to the Nellore 
district. He was already well on his way to independence, and soon 
assumed the title of Mahdrdja and became the founder of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynastv of the Andhra country (Verigi). 

Vishnu-vardhana had the titles makaradhvaja and vishamasiddhi; 
the former, meaning ‘cupid’, is almost ironical, considering that he 
is more often described as Kubja (hump-back),25 the latter a conipli- 
ment to his success in difficult enterprises, particularly in the subju- 
gation of impregnable fortresses. His Timmapuram and Chipurapalle 
grants26 were issued from the citv of Pishtapura which was no doubt 
his capital. They record grants of land in the present Sarvasiddhi 
and Chipparupalle taluks of the Visdkhapattanam district: A Stdra 
general named Buddha-varman, the founder of the Durjaya family, 
was appointed by Vishnu-vardhana I as governor of a dis- 


23 FI, XVII, p. 260. 

94 IA, XIX, p. 310. 

98 See, however, Eastern Chdalukyas, p. 63 for a suggestion that Kubja Vishnu means 
Vamana. 

20 El, IX, p. 317; IA, XX, p. 18. 
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trict styled Giripaschima or ‘west of the hill’27 This tract of land, 
comprising seventy-three villages, corresponds roughly to a part of 
the present Sattenapalle tdlug of the Guntur district. A certain Atavi- 
Durjaya of the Matsya family figures as the ajfdpti in the Chipura- 
palle plates. Ayyana-mahadevi, queen of Vishnu-vardhana, is known 
to have betn the executrix of a grant in favour of a Jain temple at 
Bijavada, modern Vijayavada, in the Krishna district. The temple 
was perhaps built by the queen and named Nadumbibasadi. This is 
the eurliest mention of Jainism in the Telugu country.28 It is thus 
clear that Vishnu-vardhana’s dominion included the major part of the 
Visakhapattanam district in the north and extended to the Nellore 
district in the south. 


-Kalakampa of the Pattavardhani family, a general of Vishnu- 
vardhana I, is said to have killed a chief named Daddara and seized 
his insignia.29 The identity of the chief and of his territory are alike 
obscure, Vishnu-vardhana’s rule lasted for eighteen years (624-41).30 
He was followed on the throne by his son Jayasiinha I (641-73) who 
had the title Sarvasiddhi, among others. The majority of grants give 
him a regnal period of thirty-three years, though some put it at 
thirty. Several grants of his reign are known, but little of his history. 
A ghatikd, college of higher education, is said to have been function- 
ing at Asanapura whence he issued one of his grants. Like his father, 
Javasimha was a Bhagavata. A stone inscription from Vipparla dated 
in his eighth vear counts among the carliest known Telugu inscrip- 
tions.81 If Udayapura, from which Jayasitnha issued the Pedda 
Macldali plates,32 is the same as Udayagiri in the Nellore district, the 
southem frontier of his kingdom must have extended beyond 
Mannéru and included the northern parts of the present Nellore 
district. His Mroparu grant83. mentions Mangi-yuvaraja, usually 
identified with the grandson of Indra-varman and son of Vishnu- 
vardhana IT, although it is not clear why Mangi was chosen as 
yuvaraja though his father and grandfather were alive and active. 


27 214 of 1892; also EI, VI, pp. 269-70. 

28 ARF, 1916-17; Cp. 9 of 1918-17 and IJ, 21. The date (Svadita) §. 684 and the 
name of the ruler Vishnu-vaidhana who renewed the original grant are not casy to 
reconcile. 

29 SH, 1, p. 40. . . 

30. Eastern Chalukya chronology bristles with many minor problems, and the 
copiousness of astronomical data from the inscriptions and the regnal periods men- 
tioned in them have given rise to many discussions which cannot be reviewed here. 
See N. Venkataramanayya, Easter Chdlukyas of Verigi (Madras, 1950). 

31 No. 147 of 1899 (SII, VI, No. 584). 

82.TA, XIIF, p. 197. 

33 Cp. 9 of 1919-20. 
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Early in Jayasimha’s reign Pulakesin II of Badami was defeated 
and killed by the Pallavas of Kajichi who occupied the southern part 
of the Early Chalukya empire including the city of Badami. Chalukya 
authority was eventually restored by Vikramaditya I about a.p. 655. 
In these difficulties the Early Chalukyas do not appear to have receiv- 
ed any help from their Eastern Chalukya relative. ° 


Jayasimha’s successor was his brother Maharaja Indra-varman 
(also Indraraja and Indrabhattaraka) who bore the title Tyagadhenu 
(Cow of liberality).34 He is said to have ruled only for a week, 
although he may have enjoyed considerable administrative power 
during the later part of his elder brother’s rule. Indra-varman was 
succeeded by his son Vishnu-vardhana II. He had the titles makara- 
dhvaja and vishamasiddhi like Vishnu-vardhana I, and pralayaditya 
in addition, and ruled for nine years (673-81). His son and successor 
Mangi yucaraja, also known as Vijayasiddhi, reigned for twenty-five 
years (681-705). Madgi had three sons Jayasitnha II, Vishnu-vardhana 
[1I, and Kokkuli, and a daughter Prithivi Pori, Jayasinha UH, who had 
the titles sarvasiddhi and niravadya, succeeded his father and reigned 
for thirteen years (705-17); his western Chalukyan contemporary 
Vijayaditya (696-733) also had the title niravadya. After Jayasimha 
II, there occurred the first succession dispute for the Eastern 
Chalukyan throne. Kokkuli, the younger of the two surviving step- 
brothers, seized the kingdom and ruled it for six months. The only 
record35 of his reign calls him Kokkuli Vikramaditya Bhattaraka and 
gives him the title Vijavasiddhi, Kokkuli’s short reign came to an end 
when his elder brother Vishnu-vardhana IIT expelled him from the 
throne. Some writers believe that the quarrel ended in a compromise 
by which Kokkuli was allowed to rule in Madhyama-Kalinga with 
Elamanchili as his capital; and that his dynasty lasted for at least 
three generations after him during the reigns of his son Mangi Varma 
Maharaja, grandson Vinavaditva Varma Mahdrdja, and great-grand- 
son Maharaja Anivarita.36 . 


After he had driven out the usurping younger brother, Vishnu- 
vardhana ITI enjoyed a Jong reign of thirty-seven years (718-54). He 
had the titles samasta-bhuvandgraya, tribhuvaninkuga and vishama- 
siddhi, His chief queen Vijayamahadevi figures as the djfiapti in one 
of his grants.87 Another grant is made by the king’s sister Prithivi 


34 EI, XVI, p. 8. 

35 Cp. 18 of 1908-9 

86 Cp. 10-12 of 1908-9. There is a difference of opinion as regards the genealogy 
of the Elamanchili line and ‘its relation to the main line. See e.g. IHQ, VINL, p. 777. 

37 Cp. 9 of 1913-14, 
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Pori.38 According to some writers, one of the king’s subordinates, a 
Nishada or Boya chieftain Prithivivyaghra, came into conflict with 
the famous Pallava general Udayachandra when he attempted to 
seize the asvamedha horse let loose by Nandi-varnian II. But there 
is a controversy as regards the identity of Prithivivyaghra, who is 
moreover believed by some to have been the performer of the 
asvamedha referred to. Prithivivyaghra sustained a defeat in battle 
and had to surrender large quantities of gold and pearls, besides 
several elephants. Some of Vishnu-vardhana’s territory was also an- 
nexed by the Pallava ruler on the occasion.99 , 

The successor of Vishnu-vardhana JII was his son by Vijaya. 
mahadevi, Vijayaditya I (754-72) who bore the titles tribhuvanankuSa, 
vijayasiddhi, §akti-varman and vikrama-Rama. Early in his reign occur- 
red the political revolution in Western Deccan by which the Rashtra- 
kita Dantidurga put an end to the rule of the Chalukyas of Badami 
and established the power of his own dynasty. The subsequent 
history of the Easter Chilukyas is characterised by a long-drawn 
struggle with the Rashtrakitas. Dantidurga’s uncle and _ successor 
Krishna I despatched a large army against Vengi under his son 
yuvaraja Govinda II; according to the Alas plates (a.v. 769),40 the 
Eastern Chalukya king (either Vijayaditya or his successor) met the 
invader in his camp at the confluence of the Musi and the Krishna 
rivers, and saved himself ‘by the cession of his treasury, his forces 
and his country’. 

Vijayaditya I was succeeded by his son Vishnu-vardhana IV: who 
ruled for thirty-six years (772-808). His vain attempt to retrieve his 
position by going to the aid of Govinda II in his war against his 
younger brother Dhruva, the defeat inflicted on him by the success- 
ful Dhruva and the peace he made with Dhruva by offering him the 
hand of his daughter, Silmahadevi, have already been noted (p. 451). 
The subordinate relation of Vengi to the Rashtrakita power 
continued after the reign of Dhruva under his son Govinda ITI, whose 
inscriptions affirm that the ruler of Vengi was ever ready to carry 
out his suzerain’s behests with alacrity.41 

Vishnu-vardhana IV had three sons. Two of these, Vijayaditya II 
and Bhima Saluki, quarrelled:over the succession, while the third, 
the son of a Haihaya princess and Rudra by name, took the side of 
Vijayaditya. Vijayaditya II, who is credited with a reign of forty 
years or more (808-47), was a great warrior who bore the titles 


88 Cp. 10 of 1919-20, El, XVII, p. 58. 
$9 SII, II, p. 368. 

40 EI,-VI, pp. 202-12. 

41 El, VI, pp. 244-45. v. 19. 
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narendra-mrigardja_ (lio among kings), Chdlukya-Raéma and 
vikramadhavala (of shining valour). But his reign was full of strife 
and contention. He resented the hold of the Rasitrakttas over Vengi 
and they treated him as a rebel and sct up his half-brother Bhima 
Saluki as his rival. We have alrcady scen (p. 456) how Bhima 
Saluki contrived to rule over parts of the Vengi kingdom during, the 
reign of Govinda III for about twelve years, the period during which 
Vijayaditya is said to have kept up a constant struggle against his 
enemies, and how in the early years of Govinda’s youthful successor 
Amoghavarsha I, Vijayaditya gained the upper hand, drove Bhima 
Saluki out, and obtained successes against Rashtraktitas. This 
round of hostilities was evidently concluded by a treaty of peace, 
and Vijayaditya’s son Kali Vishnu-vardhana V, so called because of 
his addiction to war, who assisted his father in his wars, married a 
Rashtrakuta princess Silamahadevi, most probably a cousin of 
Amoghavarsha from the Lata branch of his family. 


Vijavaditya’s successor Vishnu-vardhana V had the titles kali and 
vishamasiddhi, We had a short reign of less than two years.and was 
succeeded by Vijayaditva III, the son of Silamahadevi, who ruled 
for forty-four years (848-92). He had a number of titles of which 
gunaka, gunaga, or gunakenallata (the lover of excellence or virtue), 
parachakra-Rama (Rama to the circle of his enemies), and vallabha 
are perhaps the most notable. He began his rule with an expedition 
against the Bova-Kottams in the south. The Boyas were a race of 
hardy warriors who occupied the northern marches of the Pallava 
kingdom in the Nellore district, and offered stubborn resistance to 
the advance of the Chalukyas to the south. Though their country 
had become part of the Eastern Chalukya kingdom before the acces- 
sion of Gunaga Vijayaditva, their power was not completely broken, 
and the youth of the new monarch seems to have inspired them with 
fresh hope for their freedom. They were soon taught a lesson by 
Pandaranga, the able general of Vijavaditva and son of Kadeyaraja 
who had also a distinguished record in war. The forts of Kattem and 
Nellore, where the rebels had gathered in strength, were taken; the 
former was dismantled and the latter reduced to ashes.42 Pandaranga 
evidently reached the neighbourhood of the Pulicat lake where there 
is a village called Pandarangam with a shrine dedicated to Panda- 
rangesvara.43 Pandaranga was made governor of the country he had 
subjugated with his headquarters at Kandukur, which is said to have 
been made as good as Vijayavada. His descendants continued to rule 


42 EI, XIX, pp. 271-77, Cp. 1 of 1913-14, 
43 NDI, G., 86-105. 
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there for many years as shown by a grant of the time of Ammia It 
Vijayaditya.44 Pandaranga won another victory for his master against 
Rahana, an enemy who remains only a name as no other reference 
to him has been found. 


When Vijayaditya III sought to cross swords with the Rashtrakita 
power, he met with a reverse. Ilow the war started is not clear. But 
Vijayaditya seems to have been the aggressor. He laid waste the 
neighbourhood of Stambhapuri (modern Cumbum). The result was 
the battle of Vingavalli in which he suffered a serious reverse; he had 
to submit and acknowledge the suzerainty of Amoghavarsha during 
the rest of the latter’s reign, The exact date of the battle of Vingavalli 
is not known, but it was fought before 860, probably round about 855, 


We have seen that when Amoghavarsha was obliged by a rebellion 
in the north to recall his general Bankesa before he had quelled the 
revolt of the Ganga Nitimarga and his ally the Nolamba Mangi, Vija- 
yaditya undertook to complete the work begun by Bankesa, and 
brought Nitimarga to obedience after destroying Mangi in battle. 
Vijayaditya’s military adviser, the Brahmin Vinayadi Sarman, was 
present in the battle and appears to have had a prominent part in 
directing the operations which ended in the defeat aud death of 
Mangi. After the death of Amoghavarsha (880), Vijayaditva III threw 
off the Rashtrakiita yoke, and the attempt of Krishna II to regain 
power in Vengi ended in disaster. He was defeated in battle along 
with his brother-in-law Sankila, the Chedi prince. Then came the East- 
em Chalukya expedition against Dahala the Chedi country, led by 
Pandaranga, by way of Kalinga, Chakrkttta and Kosala and_ the 
burning of Kiranapura and Achalapura, followed by the submission of 
Krishna II and his temporary vassalage to the Easter Chalukya. At 
the height of his glory, Gunaga Vijavaditya assumed the title (ripura- 
martya-mahesvara, i.e. the human MaheSvara to the three cities, in 
token of his having burnt the cities of Kiranapura, Achalapura and 
Nellurapura.45 The title is calculated to recall the famous legend of 
Tripura-dahana by Siva. 


The closing years of Gunaga Vijayaditya’s reigu were uneventful. 
He was perhaps the greatest monarch of the Eastern Chialukva line. 
In Vinavadi Sarman and Pandaranga he had an adviser and a general, 
both Brahmins, of exceptional merit. He died in 891-2. He had no 
children, but a number of brothers of whom Vikramaditya, Nripakima 
and Yuddhamalla are mentioned in inscriptions. The first, who had 


44 Malayathpiind! grant, El, TX, p. 47. 
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been yuvardja for some time, died before Vijayaditya, and so his son 

Chalukya Bhima I succeeded Gunaga. But the succession was disputed 
by his uncle Yuddhamalla who seems to have invoked the aid of 
Krishna II. The Rashtrakiita invasion was successful at first, and the 
Vémulavada ruler Baddega took Chalukya Bhima captive. But Kusu- 
mayudha, an ally and feudatory of Bhinia, rallied the Chalukya forces, 
inflicted a defeat on the Rashtrakitas and liberated Bhima I who 
celebrated his coronation on April 14, a.p. 892 with Vishnu-vardhana 
as his abhisheka-nama and ruled for thirty years. But neither Krishna 
IT nor the ddyddas who had opposed his accession were inclined to 
leave him in peace, and there was a second Riashtrakiita invasion 
under Gundaya who is said to have led an army of Karnatas and Latas. 
At one of the many battles fought at places such as Niravadyapura 
(Nidadavolu) and Paruvangiru (Pedavangiru), Chalukya Bhima’s son 
Iritmartiganda fell after having killed Gundaya and dispersed his 
forces. The remaining years of Bhima’s reign were peaceful. He is 
described as having illuminated the Vengi country after it had suffer- 
ed from the darkness of Rashtrakiita occupation. He was devoted to 
the worship of Siva and built the temples of Chalukya-Bhimavaram 
and Draksharamam in the East Godavari district.46 He died in 922 
leaving his kingdom to Vijayaditya IV, the eldest of his surviving sons. 


Vijayaditya IV, called Kollabhiganda or the slayer of heroes, led 
an expedition against Kalinga, for reasons which are not clear, and 
lost his life in the hard fought battle at Viraja within six months of 
his accession.47 It is probable that the disaster that overtook Kolla- 
bhiganda was due to the revolt of his brother Vikramaditya IT behind 
his back, which resulted in the defection of his forces from the field. 
Vikramaditya II, who came to the throne in 929-30, says that he took 
the kingdom from his enemies after fighting them in one hundred 
battles for eight years,48 and so he must have begun the struggle in 
his elder brother's reign. An inscription of Amma J, son of Vijayaditya 
IV, also alludes to the desertion of the army of his father and grand- 
father and his alliance with his rebellious feudatory relatives’.49 


Amma I succeeded his father and ruled for seven years (922-29). He 
was a brave prince who successfully met the revolt of his uncle and 
other relatives and their intrigues with Indra III Rashtrakita. He 
owed his success in no small measure to the assistance of two old 


46 EI, IV, p. 240; JTA, XT, p. 251. 
47 IA, XU, pp, 213-14. 

48 EI, XXV, pp. 191 £. 

49 Sil, 1, p. 42. 
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officers who had served his father and, grandfather. One of them was) 
Mahakala, the son of Gaumakambi, a foster-sister of Chalukya Bhima I; 

the other Bhandanaditya also known as Kuntaditya, who had begun 

service under Vijayaditya IV.50 Whether these chiefs were loyal to 

Amma from the first or were won over from the rebels by the in- 

ducements offered to them remains doubtful. The donee of one of . 
Amma's records>! was Indaparaja, son of Rattiya and Govindakamba, 
and a grandson of Indaparaja of the Maharatta family. Though he is 
described as the ‘lord of Manyakheta’, his exact relation of the Rash- 
trakuta family or the circumstances which led him to seek service in 
the Eastern Chalukya court are not clear. The suggestion that he was 
a grandson of Indra III and a son of Amoghavarsha II who took shel- 
ter at the Eastern Chalukya court when that king was overthrown 
by Govinda IV is not likely. Amma I had the title Rajamahendra; 
the city of Rajamahendravaram (Rajahmundry) was, however, not his 
foundation but that of a later king who bore the same title. 


Amma I was succeeded by his young son Vijayaditya V, often called 
Béta or Kanthika-Vijayaditya. A mere lad at his succession, Béta was 
not fitted to rule the kingdom in that turbulent age. Within a fort- 
night of his coronation he was ousted from the throne and was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the fort of Pithapura where he became the 
founder of a local dynasty.52 Tala, son of Yuddhamalla I, seized the 
kingdom probably with the help of ths Rashtrakitas. He was not, 
however, destined to rule long. Scarcely had a month elapsed when 
Vikramaditya II, who had been waging war for the throne during 
the past eight years, attacked him and put him to death.53 Vikra- 
maditya II was an energetic prince. During the brief period of eleven 
months (929-30) for which he ruled the kingdom, he recovered Trika- 
linga which had been lost after the death of Chalukya Bhima I.54 
At the end of the eleven months he was killed, according to Digu- 
marru grant,55 the only record which alludes to the incident, by 
Bhima II, a brother of Vijayaditya V. Bhima II reigned for eight 
months after which he was killed in turn by Yuddhamalla IT, son of 


Tala I. 


The suécess of Yuddhamalla II was in no small measure due to help 
from the Rashtrakiita king Govinda IV who took advantage of the 


50 EI, V, p. 811 £; SU, I, p. 40. 
51 Cp. 3 of 1923-24. 

52 No. 492 of 1893 (IMP. God 65). 
53 EI, XXV, p. 108; IX, p. 55. 

54 SII, I, No. 87, p. 45. 

55 IA, XIU, p. 214. 
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er his control by ostensibly 


earders in Vengi to bring the kingdom und 
disorders m Vong ory. ° though Yuddhamalla was 


espousing the cause of Yuddhamalla. Thus el 
enébled to prociaim himself king, he had in fact very ittle real power. 
A large part of the kingdom was occupied by the Rasht rakuta officers 
and nobles who paid no regard to his authority. Many of his relatives 
(dayadas) who had designs upon the throne were still at large, hatch- 
ing plots to compass his ruin. Though he managed to keep hinfself 
on the throne for nearly seven years, he enjoyed no peace. On the 
death of Vikramaditya I, according to one inscription,5® ‘the kinsmen 
princes who were desirous of the kingdom, viz., Yuddhamalla, Raja- 
niartanda, Kanthika-Vijayaditva ctc., were fighting for supremacy and 
oppressing subjects like Rakshasas’. “The feudatory Sabara chiefs, 
the commanders of the Vallabha (ie., the Rashtrakuta king) and 
others’, states another, ‘apportioned the territory among themsclves’ 
and ‘held it for seven years’.57 


The country was rescued from this state of civil war and anarchy 
by Chalukva Bhima II Rajamiartanda, a son of Vijayaditya IV by Me- 
lamba, and a half-brother of Amma [. He was helped by the dynastic 
revolution in the Rashtrakita empire in which Govinda IV was 
deposed and Amoghavarsha [I was enthroned. The Chalukvas of 
Vémulavada and Mudugonda rose ‘against Govinda, and Chalukya 
Bhima, making common cause with them, successfully rid the Vengi 
country of Yuddhamalla II and his Rashtrakuta mercenaries. After 
liberating the country he celebrated his corcnation in 935.58 Though 
he ruled for twelve years till 946, little is known of the events of his 
reign. Besides the references to his fights that preceded his corona- 
tion, he is said in one grant, to have slain a number of cnemies,°9 
viz. ‘the glorious Rajamayya and Dhalaga, who excelled far and wide, 
and the fierce Tata-Bikki, and Bijja who was always ready for war, 
and the excessively powerful Ayyapa, terrible and savage, and the 
extremely great army sent by Govinda, and Lova Bikki, the ruler 
of the Cholas, and the valorous Yuddhamalla—(all of them) possessed 
of marshalled arrays of elephants.’ As the first and the Jast names 
in this list are those of claimants for the throne whom Chalukva 
Bhima II disposed of, it seems probable that the other fights, includ- 
ing one with Govinda’s ‘great arniy’, were all part of the campaign 
for the throne, and that no-new events of the reign are recorded 
here. Chalukya Bhima II married two wives—Urjapa or Ankidevi 


56 EI, IX, p. 55. 

57 ARE, 1917 Il. 24. 

58 EI, XIJ, p. 249; IX, p. 47. 
59 El, VIL, pp. 187-88. 
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of the Eastem Ganiga family, and Lokamba of unknown parentage; 
they presented him each with a son named Danadrnava and Amma 


respectively .60 


Chalukya-Bhima II was succeeded by his younger son Amma Il 
Vijayaditya. Danarmava apparently acquiesced in the supersession, 
though the reason for it is not clear. Just before his coronation Amma 
was attacked by Yuddhamalla [1,61 but Amma repulsed him and 
became king (a.p. 945). A few years after his coronation he was 
attacked by Badapa and Tala II, sons of Yuddhamalla, with support 
from Rashtrakita Krishna III, Amma had to save herself by flight, 
and Badapa crowned himself king as Vijayaditya. The Eastern 
Chalukya records in the regular line are silent about Badapa and 
Tala II; but their own inscriptions$2 leave no doubt that they ousted 
Amma and ruled as kings of Vengi, though the area and duration of 
their rule cannot be ascertained definitely. 


Badapa died in the fulness of his power and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Tala If Vishnu-vardhana. Tala’s rule came to an 
abrupt end by the return of Amma from exile. This was rendered 
possible by a change in the attitude of the nobles of the Vengi king- 
dom. They had perhaps some cause of dissatisfaction with Tala II. 
Nripakama of Kolanu, who had given one of his daughteis in miar- 
riage to Amma,63 espoused his cause. Amma II returned and slew 
Tala If in battle$4 and regained possession of his kingdom (c. a.p. 955). 
But he soon became involved in another war with the Rashtrakitas 
and found himself compelled once miore to flee the country. Krishna 
ITI sent a strong force to back Danamava, who was enthroned after 
the flight of Amma to Kalinga, perhaps Elamanchili.65 Danarmava 
is praised as a popular ruler, but Amma found it easy to displace 
him soon after the Rashtrakita furces withdrew from the country. 
Ammia’s chequered reign did not end in peace. The Penneru grant 
seems to suggest that Danarmava, who evidently never reconciled 
himself to the rule of his vounger half-brother, once more started a 
movement against him with the help of Ma'lana and Gondiva of the 
Mudugonda Chalukya line and others like Kamarnava and Vinaya- 
ditya of Kalinga, and even Nripakima himself; the result was that 


60 JAHRS, XI, pp. 80-88; Cp. I of 1916-17. 
.61 Korumelli plates, TA, XIV, p. 52. 

62 EI, XIX, pp.-137, 148; Cp. 6 of 1938-39, 

63 Gundu grant—IA, XIII, p. 249. 

64 Prabhuparru plates, JTA, II, p. 408, where Amma is only called déydda, and not 
mentioned by name. 

65 Cp,.1 of 1916-17, 
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_ Anima I was defeated and slain in battle (970)86 and Danamava 
became king. 


A late record of the time of Sakti-varman II (eleventh century) has 
been taken to imply that the two brothers, Danarmava and Amma II 
murdered each other's son; but the text of the record though corrupt 
does not lend support to this view. It seems only to state that of 
the two sons of Rajabhima, that is, Danarnava and Amnia II, the 
younger Amma ruled the kingdom for 25 years.67 Amma II patronis- 
ed all religious sects including Jainas and Kalamukhas. 


Danarnava, who celebrated his coronation in Saka 892 (a.p. 970-71),68 
had a short reign of about three years; but it was full of stirring inci- 
dents. He brought under his sway the Pottapi country extending 
across the Eastern Ghats from Rajampet in Cuddapah district to 
Kalahasti in Chittoor district, and issued a grant from Pottapi con- 
ferring the region on the two princes of the Mudugonda Chalukya 
family who had assisted him in the war against Amma II. This area 
was, according to a copper plate bearing the date Saka 893 (a.p. 971), in 
the hand of Vaidumba Bhuvana Trinetra at the time;89 another record 
of the same chieftain, found on the Cuddapah-Pushpagiri road,70 
bears a date in the succeeding Saka year 894 (a.p. 972). The Vaiduin- 
bas were the feudatories of the Rashtrakiitas, and Danarnava must 
have taken advantage of the weakening of the Rashtrakita power 
after Krishna III to attack and conquer the Vaidumba territory in his 
south-eastern frontier. This possibly brought Dandmava into conflict 
with the Cholas of the Tamil country who had by that time regained 
their power in Tondaimandalam, and this may have furnished 
the occasion for Danarnava’s son Sakti-varman I to distin- 
guish himself in his boyhood (Saisavam) in a battle with the 
Tamils (dramil-adhave),71 But Danamava had to face a more for- 
midable foe, the Telugu-Choda ruler Jata-Choda Bhima, i.e. Bhima, 
the son of Jata-Choda. Bhima seems to have fought against the 
armies of Rashtrakita Krishna III as the youthful vassal of Amma II 
who had married his sister.72 He improved his position considerably 
after the death of Krishna III, and the success of Danarmava against 


66 Madras Govt. Or. Mss. Library (Walter Elliot’s collection) 15-6-26, I, pp. 348-58. 
N. Venkataramanayya, Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi, App. TH, pp. 311-15. For Danar- 
nava’s confederates—ARE, 1937-38, Cp. 26 and IT, 12; JAHRS, X, p. 23. 

67 1914, II; 10, N. Venkataramanayya, op. cit., p. 197. 

68 Kandayam plates, JAHRS, XI, p. 87. 

69 Cp. 7 of 1935-36. 

70 No. 825 of 1905 (IMP, Cd. 583). 

71 JTA, 1, p. 409. - | | 

72 Svabhaginipadam in his Kailasanatha epigraph, Ef, XXI, pp. 229 ff. 
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Anima II and the conquest of Pottapi must have galled hii greatly. 
Bhinia therefore started a war against Danarnava, killed him in battle 
(973), and assumed the coveted title of the Vengi Chalukyas, viz. 
rajamakaradhvaja. His rule in Vengi possibly lasted twenty-seven 
years and has been described in Chapter XIV. This period is desig- 
nated quite correctly as an interregnum in later Chalukya records, 
for no Chalukya king sat upon the throne of Vengi during the period. 
Danamava’s sons Sakti-varman and Vimaladitya became refugees at 
the Chola court till the time came for their restoration to Vengi under 
the aegis of Rajaraja Chola. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


KASHMIR 


MaNUMrENIAL work OF Kalhana, the Rdjaturangini,! forms an invalu- 
able source for the history of Kashmir, but we must endorse the obser- 
vation of Stcin that ‘it cannot be accepted as the basis of anv critical 
account tor the period preceding the seventh century a.p.la The 
account and the chronology as given in Book III of the Rajatarangini 
are altogether untrustworthy, alihough sume of the rulers mentioned 
in it are undoubtedly historical as confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence. Kalhana has assigned a period of 589 years, ten months 
and one dav to the kings of Book HI. By reducing the fabulously 
long reign of three hundred yeats assigued to Ranaditya to a normal 
length of twenty years, and making some other minor adjustments, 
the narrative in Book HI may be utilised for preparing an account 
of the events which took place between c¢. a.v. 390 and 625, 
Kalhana’s account of the restored Gonandas undoubtedly contains 
echoes of the Kushana and Hina regimes, aithough the sequence 
of happenings has been hopelessly disturbed owing to the vagueness 
of his sources of information regarding these remote events. From 
the seventh century onward, Kalhana’s account becomes gencrally 
reliable. 


1. THE PERIOD OF FOREIGN DOMINATION 
1. Kushdna rule (a.p. 300-50) 


The Puranic accounts of the dynasties of the early fourth century 
a.b. speak of the rule of the Mlechchhas in Kashmir, the Indus 
valley and the Chandrabhaga.2 But as MIechchha is a general term 
applied to various barbaric tribes which invaded India, it is difficult 
to say which particular foreign tribe was ruling in Kashmir according 
to the Puranas. It is well known, however, that Kashmir was in- 
cluded in the empire of Kanishka and Huvishka. It cannot be said 
how long the Imperial Kushanas continued to hold Kashmir, but 


) The text and the English translation of this work by Sir A. Stein are abbreviated 
in the following notes respectively as Raj. and Stein. 

la Stein, Intro, p. 69. 

2 Pargiter, DKA, p. 55. 
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Kushana influence certainly lingered on for a long time. The type 
of all the subsequent Kashmir coinage, without exception, is derived 
from the standard Kushana type. It may be that Kashmir was a 
dependency of the Kushana king of Kabul, who is known to have 
iven his daughter in marriage to the Sassanian emperor Hormuzd 
II (a.p. 303-10). Shortly after this Kashmir was congucred by the 
Little Kushana chief Kidara. 


2. The Little Kushanas (c. a.v. 350-515) 


Kalhana tells us (II, 145)?a that a prince of Kashmir named Gopa- 
ditya had taken shelter with the king of Gandhira who wanted. to 
conquer Kashmir. Before the kingdom could be restored to him, 
Gopaditya seems to have died, leaving behind a son named Megha- 
vahana. We are further told that the people of Kashmir, headed by 
the ministers, invited Meghavahana to rule over Kashmir (II, 151; 
III. 2). The numismatic evidence shows that the Little Kushana 
chief, Kidara, annexed Kashmir (c. a.p. 350).3. Tn the light of the 
numismatic evidence, Kalhana’s narrative seems to indicate that for 
a time the Kushanas were compelled to leave Kashmir and retire 
to the valley of the Kabul, until Kidara became strong enough to 
conquer Kashmir which he ruled through a representative. The re- 
tention of Kidara’s name on the Kashmir coinage of the subsequent 
period, including even some of the issnes of the Karkotas, shows 
that he was a powerful ruler and was remembered long after. 

Meghavahana of the Rajatarangint was in all likelihood a foreigner 
as Kalhana says that he belonged to the same race as Trikotihanta, 
i.e. Mihirakula.4 The extensive conquests which Kalhana attributes 
to Meghavahana, inchiding even an expedition to Ceylon, are purely 
imaginary, although this ruler in all probability is a historical per- 
sonality. He and his queens built vihdras and stipas including a 
monastery named amritabhavana which still existed at the time of 
Ou-Kong’s visit in a.p. 759 and has: left its name to the village of 
Ant-ba-van, a suburb of Srinagar. Meghavahana was a_ devout 
Buddhist and is said to have prohibited the slaughter of all living 
beings even for sacrificial purposes. 

The next king in Kalhana’s list is Sreshthasena, also called Prava- 
rasena and Tunjina. He is said to have built a temple of 
Siva at Puranadhishthana—modern Pandrethan. He was succeeded 
by his elder son Hiranya, and the vounger son Toramana was made 
yuvardja. Kalhana’s statement that Toramana struck a large number 


2a These figures within brackets refer to the canto and verse of Rdjataraigtni. 
3 Altekar, NHIP, VI. pp. 21-22. Rapson, Indian Coins, para 122. 
4 He and his suecessurs are accordingly regarded as Hiinas in Ch, XXXII, § 1, 
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of coins and was imprisoned by his brother for this offence, is not 
convincing. As remarked by Stein, ‘the very abundance of these 
coins appears to speak rather for their having been struck, by a 
powerful ruler than by an ill-fated pretender’. It is more likely that 
Toramana® forcibly ousted his brother and seized the throne. Quite 
unexpected developments outside Kashmir, however, brought fhe 
reign of Toramana to an abrupt end. In Gandhara the Little Kushanas 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Sassanian emperor 
Shapur III, and in the Panjab they were attacked about this very 
time by Chandragupta II who pressed on beyond the Indus.6 In a 
critical situation like this it must have become impossible for the 
Little Kushanas to retain their hold on Kashmir. Kalhana also tells 
us that Kashmir became kingless about this time and the people invited 
Vikramaditya to save them from anarchy (ITI, 242). In all probability. 
this Vikramaditya is identical with Chandragupta II whose victory 
over the Kushanas must have enabled him to extend his sway over 
Kashmir. Matrigupta, the poet, whom Vikramaditya sent to govern 
Kashmir,? was enthusiastically welcomed by the people. He was a 
liberal donor and a great patron of learning. The poet Bhartrimentha, 
author of the lost poem Hayagrivavadha, was richly rewarded by 
him. Matrigupta is assigned a short reign of four years and nine 
months. 


According to Kalhana, Pravarasena, son of Toramana, returned 
from abroad, conquered Trigarta, and was marching towards Kashmir 
when Vikramaditya died. Ma§atrigupta, probably realising that 
resistance was futile, voluntarily abdicated in favour of the invader. 


5 The Kashmir Toramana, who is in all likelihood a Kushana, should not be 
confused with his Htina namesake. On the cofns of the Kashmfr Toramana the 
titles Shahi and Jauvla, characteristic of the Hiina king’s coinage, are absent, 
Moreover, on the Kashmir coins appears a goddess holding a lotus while the Hina 
coinage bears the Saiva symhols—the trident and the bull, Finally the occurrence 
of the name Kidara, on the coins of Kashmir Toramana, distinguishes him definitely 
from the father of Mihirakula. But Dr. Altekar is inclined to {identify the two 
(Ch. XXXII, §1). 

6 See above, p. 115. 

7 Whether this Ma&tri-gupta is identical with Kalidisa or not is difficult to determine. 
Bnt as regards Vikramaditya, we may reasonably identify him with Chandra-gupta 
IT of the Gupta dynasty. There is some error in Kalhena’s account according to 
which Vikramaditya bore the second name of Harsha. The celebrated ruler Harsha- 
vardhana is not known to have borne the title of Vikramaditya, nor was Ujjain 
his capital. Moreover, Harsha flourished in the first half of the seventh century 
when Kashmir was ruled over by the Karkotas. Equally unsatisfactory is the sugges- 
tion of Hoernle that Vikramaditya.is to be identified with Yasodharman, .In his two 
inscriptions which describe him jin detail, there is no mention of his title of Vikra- 
maditya, Moreover, his capital was Dasapura ang not Ujjain, 
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and retired to Kasi.8 Kalhana’s account of Pravarasena can both be 
amplified and checked with the help of other sources of information. 
_ The ‘extensive conquests attributed to this monarch in the Rdjata- 

rangini are evidently a conventional description in the manner of 
a Sanskrit mahakévya. It is impossible to believe that Pravarasena 
could have conquered Surashtra which at this time must have been 
held by the Imperial Guptas. Equally unacceptable is the statement 
that he helped Pratapasila Siladitya, son of Vikramaditya, to regain his 
lost kingdom. Stein is inclined to identify Pratapasila with Siladitya of 
Mo-la-po mentioned by Hiuan Tsang as having ruled sixty years 
before his time i.e. c. a.p. 580, but that would be too late a date 
for Pravarasena who must have flourished before the Hina occupa- 
tion of Kashmir (c. a.p. 580). 

Pravarasena’s reign was quite eventful in another way. This king 
was a great builder and perhaps his fame in later times was due to 
the great architectural monuments of his reign. He founded a new 
city Pravarapura which Stein has identified with modern Srinagar 
still called Pravarapura ‘in Pandit usage’. In the new city he built 
several temples, the most important being a shrine of Siva called 
PravareSvara. The king’s maternal uncle built a stately nionastery 
named Jayendra-vihara and installed in it a colossal image of the 
Buddha. It was in this very monastery—the convent of Che-ye-to-lo— 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang resided during his stay in 
Kashmir.9 In order to protect the capital from possible inundations 
of the river Vitastaé, Pravarasena built a huge embankment 
(brihatsetu) which still exists and is called sutu. The rare specimens 
of the gold and silver coins bearing on the obverse the king’s name 
Pravarasena, and on the reverse a goddess holding a lotus and 
seated on a lion, and the Jegend Kidara, written perpendicularly, 
belong in all probability to this monarch.10 After a long reign of 
sixty years, Pravarasena was succeeded by his son Yudhishthira. No 
events of the latter’s reign are recorded except the building of a 
number of religious edifices by the king and his ministers. 


3. The Hiinas (c. a.p. 515 to 600) 
The next ruler mentioned by Kalhana, Lahkhana Narendraditva, is 
described by him as a son of Yudhishthira. Here again there is need 


8 It miay be questioned how Pravarasena could possibly oust Matri-gupta—a 
protégé of the Imperial Guptas. It is probable that Chandra-gupta II Vikramaditya 
had died and, due to the friction between Govinda-gupta ang Kumfra-gupta, the 
Guptas were not in a position to interfere effectively in the affairs of Kashmir. But 
this is merely a conjecture. 

© Raj, T1f, 355, and the Life of Htuan Tsang, p. 69. 

10 Cunningham, CMI, p. 43 
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to correct Kalhana’s narrative. As pointed out by Stein, Lahkhana is 
a thoroughly un-Indian name. On a ‘silver coin of the Ephthalite 
type from Kashmir is found the legend Raja Lahkhana Udaydditya. 
Another silver coin closely resembling the coin of Lahkhana, and 
bearing the legend Deva Sahi Khingila, has also unmistakable affinity 
with the Ephthalite type of coinage.l1 It would be quite reasonable 
to infer from the numismatic evidence that both these kings, whose 
coins have been discovered in Kashmir, belonged to the Hina race. 
In the first book of the Rdjatarangini, Kalhana has mentioned Mihira- 
kula and Khinkhila Narendraditya amongst the kings of Kashmir. 
From Kalhana’s account of Mihirakula it may be easily inferred that 
he is describing the White Hina tyrant, although the date assigned 
is hopelessly incorrect. Kashmir had probably passed into the hands 
of the Huna’s even before the time of Mihirakula.12 Writing about 
A.D. 520 the Chinese traveller Sung-Yun tells us that the Ye-tha, ic. 
Huna, ruler of Gandhara ‘entered on a war with the country of Ki- 
pin’.!3 From the foregoing discussion it may be concluded that some 
time in the first quarter of the sixth century a.p. the Hinas entered 
Kashmir and Mihirakula, Lahkhana and Khingila were amongst the 
notable Huma rulers of this kingdom. The Hina power in Kashmir 
seems to have been shattered by the attacks of the Maukharis of 
Kanauj (pp. 184-85) and the Pushyabhitis of Thanegvar (pp. 241-42). 
Rajva-varhana’s expedition against the Hiinas mentioned in the 
Harsha-charita mav be taken to have dealt the fatal blow to the Hina 
rule in Kashmir at the beginning of the seventh century. The death of 
Prabhakara-vardhana and the tragic events immediately following 
it diverted the attention of the Pushvabhiittis to more urgent tasks, 
and prevented them from interfering in the politics of Kashmir for 
the time being. But the fate of the Hiinas had been sealed and they 
finally disappeared from Kashmir. 

It seems that no definite information was available to Kalhana for 
the period immediately following the collapse of the Hina power, 
and he has passed on to us legendarv accounts mixed with seme 
genuine historical tradition. Ranaditya, to whom Kalhana assigns a 
reign of three hundred years, appears like a king of the fairy Jand. 
However, he niav be regarded as a historical king since other refer- 
ences to a temple of Ranasvimin are available.14 In any case it is 
impossible to accent the preposterous length of his reign which must 


11 Cunningham, Later Indo-Scythians, pp. 97, 110; Plate VII, fig. ii,-and Smith, 
CCIM. ° : 

12 NHIP, VI, p. 200. 

13 Ibid, p. 195. 

14 Cf, Stein’s-note on Rai, Il, 453-54, 
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be curtailed to a normal period. Vikramaditya and Baladitya nien- 
tioned in the Rajatarangint as successors of Ranaditya, represent a 
reassertion of indigenous rule. Tradition seems to have preserved 
vague memories of the heroes who had fought for the liberation of 
Kashmir, and had consequently been given these illustrious titles. No 
events of Vikramaditya’s reign have been recorded. About Baladitya, 
Kalhana narrates an interesting but apparently fictitious story. The 
king, having been told by his astrologer, that his throne would pass 
to his son-in-law, married his daughter to a petty clerk in order to 
preclude any possibility of the transfer of royal fortune from his 
family to that of his daughter. But the poor clerk, by his intelligence 
and devoted service soon raised himself in the estimation of his royal 
father-in-law who bestowed on him both wealth and status, and 
after Baladitya’s death got the throne. Shorn of romantic elements 
the story reveals the historical fact that an adventurous comimoner, 
who had taken service at the court of Baladitya, ultimately came to 
occupy the throne. This adventurous youth was Durlabha-vardhana, 
the founder of the Karkota family. 


Il. FHE KARKOTA DYNASTY (C, A.D. 625-855) 


According to Kalhana, Durlabha-vardhana was begotten by the 
Naga Karkota and hence the dynasty founded by him was called 
Naga or Karkota. This explanation of the name of the dynasty and 
the circumstances leading to its establishment, as described above, 
appear to be rather fancifal. Stein has rightly remarked that ‘Kashmir 
tradition knew the founder of the historical Karkota dynasty as a 
man of humble origin, and the story of his miraculous descent was 
‘nvented to explain the rise of its founder.’ It is difficult to offer a 
definite explanation of his appellation. According to Sir Alexander 
Cunningham it arose from the special proclivity of this family for 
serpent worship.15 Of course, Karkota is mentioned in the Nilamata 
Purana as one of the Kashmir Nagas, and several places are associated 
with him. The Naga Karkota might, therefore, have been the tutelary 
deity of the dynasty. Another possible explanation is that the dynasty 
has been named after the place of its origin. Karkotanagar in Ton 
District of Rajasthan was a flourishing settlement of the Malava 
tribe. The influx of the Malavas into Kashmir may be inferred from 
the fact that a person named Malava figures as a minister of Bala- 
ditya.16 Similarly Durlabha-vardhana may have taken service at the 
Kashmir court. While it is difficult to assert whether he really got 


15 Ancient Geography of Indiz, p. 106. 
16. Raj, II, 488. 
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the throne as a result of his marriage and the extinction of the male 
line of the earlier dynasty, there can be no doubt that he was a 
capable ruler. He was the first historical monarch who laid the 
foundations of greater Kashmir. The dynasty which he founded ruled 
for more than two centuries, from c. a.D. 625 to 855 (see Appendix I). 
Kalhana tells us little about Durlabha-vardhana except that he built 
a temple of Vishnu and granted two villages to Brahmanas. But we 
may have some idea of his achievements from foreign Sources. The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang, who visited Kashmir in a.p. 631, says 
that “Takshasila, Urasa (modern Jazara district), Simhapur (the pre- 
sent Salt Range) and the hill states of Rajapuri (Rajauri) and Parnotsa 
(Punch) were subject to Kashmir. 17 It is not unlikely that these terri- 
tories were conquered and brought under the suzerainty of Kashmir 
by Durlabha-vardhana. The southward expansion of Kashmir seems 
to have brought it into clash with Ilarsha-vardhana, the emperor of 
Kanauj, whose authority extended over Jalandhara. Hiuan Tsang 
tells us that Harsha marched up to the frontier of Kashmir to demand 
the surrender of a sacred tooth of the Buddha which was buried in 
a sttipa near Puranadhishthana, the old capital of Kashmir. The inci- 
dent took place some time before a.p. 643. Behind the apparently 
religious character of this move on the part of Harsha, there appears 
to have been a deeper political motive. It was impossible for Harsha 
to permit the ruler of Kashmir to extend his anthority to the very 
frontier of his empire, and the demand for the relic must have served 
as a convenient excuse for the display of his military might. 

Hiuan Tsang gives on the whole a favourable picture of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Kashmir. We was particularly impressed with the 
state of learning in the valley, and spent two years amongst the 
Kashmir savants, studying religious texts and holding discussions on 
points of religious doctrine. 

In the Chinese annals also there is a probable reference to Dur- 
labha. We are told that the Indian king Tu-la-pa was charged with 
having the envovs of Ki-Pin conveyed to their own country some 
time between a.p. 627 and 649.172 According to the chronology 
accepted by us, this period falls within the reign of Durlabha- 
vardhana. 

The mixed metal coins bearing the legend Sri Durlabha on the 
obverse and jayati Kiddéra on the reverse, belong to this mionarch. 
Kalhana_ has assigned to Durlabha-vardhana a reign of 36 years 
which came to a close in a.p. 661. 


17 HTB, 1, pp. 186, 143, 147, 164. Hinan Tsang says that Kashmir's suzerainty 
over Taxila was of recent date. 
7a A Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges Astatiques, I, p. 212. 
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Durlabha-vardhana was succeeded by his son Durlabhaka, born of 
the queen Anangalekha. His more popular name was Pratapaditya}8 
which figures on his coins, Pratapaditya founded a town named 
Pratépapura, modern Tapar, situated between Baramula and Srinagar. 
Kalhana relates a romantic story of this king’s love and marriage 
with a lady named Narendraprabha, the wife of a rich merchant. 
This queen gave birth to three sons Chandrapida Vajraditya, 
Tarapida Udayaditya, and Muktdpida Lalitaditya. Pratapaditya 
enjoyed a long rule of fifty years. After his death, the throne passed 
on to his three sons in succession. The eldest, Chandrapida, ascended 
the throne in a.p. 711. He has been identified with king Tchef-t’o- 
lo-pi-li who, according to the annals of the Tang dynasty, sou ht 
the aid of the Chinese Emperor against the Arabs. We are further 
informed by the same source that in a.p. 720 the title of king was 
conferred upon him by the Chinese monarch.19 Chandrapida appears 
tu have been a wise and capable ruler. Kalhana narrates-two inci- 
dents (IV, 55-109) which demonstrate his great love for justice and 
a keen interest in the welfare of his subjects. The religious monu- 
ments attributed to him have not been traced so far. After a rule 
of eight years and eight months he was put to death through 
witchcraft by his brother Tarapida who then ascended the throne 
in a.p. 720. 

After his accesssion to the throne, Tarapida began to oppress those 
very Brahmins through whose machinations he had become king; 
and is said to have fallen a victim to their witchcraft after a reign 
of four years and twenty-four days. In a.p. 724 Lalitaditya Mukta- 
pida, the youngest son of Pratapaditya, became king. His reign was. 
marked by unprecedented: military activity. Although the account 
of his conquests, as given in the Rdajatarangini, cannot be regarded 
as wholly true and reads like the conventional descriptions of Sanskrit 
epic poems, some of the events are undoubtedly historical. 

The sovereignty of Kashmir over the northern Panjab from the 
Sindhu to the Chenab, testified to by Hiuan Tsang, seems to have 
heen maintained by the successors of Durlabha-vardhana. Lalitaditya 
extended his sway further towards the south-east. Kalhana tells us 
that Jalandhara was ruled by his feudatory. The assertion of Lalita- 
ditya’s authority over the plains between the Beas and the Sutlej 
as well as the hill tracts of Kangra, which were included in Jalandhara, 


18 Kalhana (Raj, IV, 8) says that this name was adopted hy him in accordance 
with the usage of the family of his maternal grandfather since he had been declared 
by his mother to be the latter's son. This was evidently an attempt to legitimise 
the new family, Cf. the note on the verse in the Eng. Translation hy R. S. Pandit. 

19 A, Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 1, p. 198. 
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was but a prelude to an attack upon the kingdom of Kanauj. We 
learn from Kalhana that Lalitaditya advanced to Gadhipura (modern 
Kanauj), the capital of king Yaso-varman, whose history will be 
related later in Ch. XXI. Although Yaso-varman was a powerful king, 
he proved no match for the military genius of Lalitaditya who 
secured an easy victory. Yaso-varman sought for an honourable peace; 
but as Lalitaditya’s minister in charge of Peace and War insisted 
on assigning a distinctly inferior status to Yaso-varman, the negotia- 
tions fell through. In the resumed fighting, Yaso-varman suffered 
a complete defeat and was deposed. Lalitaditya became the master 
not only of Yaso-varman’s dominions proper, but of the entire Gan- 
getic plain from the Yamuna to south-west Bengal.20 The rest of 
Kalhana’s account regarding the conquest of Kalinga, Karnata,.- 
Konkana, Dvaraka, Avanti, etc. is not supported by any independent 
evidence and appears to be hased on imagination.21 

Alter the successful conclusion of the Gangetic campaign, Lali- 
taditya turned his attention to the north of Kashmir and conquered 
the Tuhkharas (Tukharas), Bhauttas, and Darads. The Tukharas 
occupied modern Badakhshin and the adjoining territory on the 
upper Oxus. Perhaps a Tukhara named Chankuna22 became Lali- 
taditva’s minister. The memory of this victory survived for a long 
time as Alberuni records ‘that the Kashmiris still celebrate the victory 
of Muttai, i.e. Muktapida over the Turks’. The Bhauttas are the 
Tibetans of Ladakh and the adjacent territorv. The expedition against 
the Bhauttas was perhaps necessitated by the establishment of the 
powerful Tibetan empire and its growing spirit of aggression towards 
the west. The complete success of Lalitaditya’s expedition is indicated 
by the Chinese accounts of Muktap*da’s embassy which told the 


20 Kalhana clearly states that Yafo-varmian was entirely uprooted by Lalitaditya, 
Cf samilamudapatayat (Raj, IV, 140). However, it seems that he was not put to 
dcath as we are later on told that Yaso-varman was reduced to the position of a 
penegyrist of Lalitaditya’s vintues (Raj, TV, 144). Kalhana puts the extent of the 
conquered territory between the Yamuna and Kalikg which I take to be the 
Kausiki. The junction of the Kaugiki and Aruna (Arun) is known as Kalikfsathgama. 
Stcin, however, has identified it with Kalinadi which joins the Ganges a little below 
Kananj. That the territories dependent on Kanauj, i.e, Magadha and Gauda, also 
must have come under Lalitaditya’s sway seems to be proved by the incident narrated 
in Raj, ¥V, 223-85 and the casnal reference in IV, 359. 

91 The description of Kalhana closely follows the mode] of Kalidasa’s account 
of Raghu’s march, and in many verses the similarity is very close. Cf. Raj, IV, 155 
with Raghutathsa. IV, p. 42. 

92 Stein thought that Chankima was the Sanskritized form of a Turkish name. 
But Sylvain Lévi pointed out that the Sanskrit name is a transcription of a Chinese 
title Tsiang-kiun meaning ‘general’, which had found its way into the Tukhara 


country. See Stein’s note on Raj, IV, 211. “ 
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Chinese about the repeated victories of the king of Kashmir over 
the Tibetans.28 The Darads occupied the valley of the Kishanganga, 
the Indus regions of Gilgit, Chilas and Bunji, and Chitral and Yasin 
beyond the Indus.2%a 

Another notable military success of Lalitaditya was the victory over 
Mummuni whose armies were defeated thrice. Mummuni has been 
identified with the Caliph who bore the title of Amir-u] Mumenin.?4 
The clash between the Arabs and Kashmir is mentioned by the 
Muslim historian Baladhuri who says that during the reign of the 
Abbasid Caliph Al-mansur his Governor of Sindh conquered Kashmir 
and took many prisoners of war. But Indian tradition handed down 
to Kalhana gave quite an opposite story, viz the Kashmirian monarch’s 
repeated triumphs over the Arabs. The reverses of the Arabs in India 
early in the reign of Lalitaditya are admitted by Baladhuri himself.25 


Kalhana narrates with disapproval the treacherous murder of the 
king of Gauda by Lalitaditya, to which a detailed reference will 
be made in Ch. XXI. But it indirectly testifies to the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over Gauda. 

Lalitaditya’s reign is memorable not only for the glorious conquests, 
but also tor remarkable architectural activity and works of public 
utility. A scheme of irrigation was initiated at Chakradhara, modern 
Tsakdar, below Vijbror, where a series of water-wheels were con- 
structed for drawing up the waters of the Vitasta to be distributed 
to the neighbouring villages. The emperor founded a new capital 
named Parihasapura, modern Paraspor, 17 miles from Srinagar and 
three miles off the Srinagar-Baramula road. It was his ardent wish 
that the new city should eclipse in beauty the old capital, Pravara- 
pura, and he spent lavishly on the new project. Two magnificent 
temples of Vishnu under the names Parihasakesava and Govar- 
dhanadhara, and a vihdra, surpassing in magnitude the great shrine 
of Martanda, were built by the king. In the Vishnu temples images 
of the deities made of silver and gold, and in the vihara a colossal 
copper image of the Buddha were installed at an enormous cost. 
His queens and ministers also built several temples and monasteries. 
Notable amongst these, was a large stupa built by the Tokharian 
minister Chankuna. Unfortunately, these state edifices have not 
escaped the ravages of time and man; but the extensive remains at 


23 Cf. Chavannes and Lévi, JA, 1895, p. 382. 

23a Cf, Stein’s note on Raj, J, 312-16. 

24 JA, 1895, p. 382, Stein’s view on this point (Cf Stein, IV, 167, note) is not 
justified in view of the Arab historian Baladhuri’s account of the Aral raids in India, 
Cf, R. C, Majumdar, ‘Arab Invasion of India’, JIH, X, Part I Supplement, pp. 40-48. 


20 Cf, Ch, XIX below. 
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Paraspor fully bear out the statements of Kalhana, and the visitor 
to the site can conjure up the picture of the one-time splendid capital.26 
Another architectural monument of exceptional beauty and gran- 
deur was built by the king in honour of the sun-god at Matan® 
(Martanda), five miles from Anantanag. As remarked by Stein, the 
ruins of this temple ‘command admiration both by their imposing 
dimensions and the beauty of their architectural design’. The kin 
also built a monastery at Hushkapura which has bcen identified 
by Stein with the convent mentioned by Ou-Kong, the Chinese 
pig, who reached Kashmir in a.p. 759, Kalhana mentions a num- 
er of townships founded by Lalitaditya, viz. Sunischitapura, 
Darpitapura, Phalapura, and Parnotsa, but none of these places 
can be identified except the last which is modem Punch, But 
Parmosta must have existed long before -the time of Lalitaditya, 
as it has been mentioned by Hiuan Tsang. 

It is a matter of surprise that no coins of Lalitaditya have been 
discovered so far. 

In his old age Lalitaditya appears to have taken to drinking im- 
moderately. Once in a state of intoxication he ordered his ministers 
to burn down Pravarapura. However, the clever and wise ministers 
satisfied the king’s whim by setting fire to some distant hay-stacks and 
saved the city. 

Lalitaditya had an insatiable ambition for conquest, and _ his 
armies were constantly on the move, even when he was advanced 
in years. It was probably during one of these foreign expeditions 
that he met his end. No definite information was available to Kal- 
hana regarding the real cause of Lalitaditya’s death, and conflicting 
stories had been handed down. According to one source the king 
is said to have died in a country named Aryanaka, through excessive 
snow, which fell out of season. Another story-was that, placed in 
a critical situation he bumt himself to death to escape ignominy; 
and according to a third version, he perished along with his army 
in Uttarapatha.27 It may be that he died fighting, probably against 


26 For an account of the archacological remains at Paraspor sce Stein, II, pp. 
300-3. and R. C. Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir. 

27 Stein has translated Ruj, IV, 369 as follows: ‘In the belief of some, that ruler 
of the earth entered, along with his army, those regions in the farthest noith which 
are of easy access to the immortals (alone).’ I would however interpret the verse 
differently. [ take Uttarapatha as referring to Central and Northern Panjab (Cf 
Frithudakat-parata Uttarapathah) where he was evidently fighting a war as is implied 
by Sakatakah, The sentence amartyasulabhath bhiimim-pravishtah only means ‘ascend- 
ed to the heaven’ (lit. the Jand accessible to the immortals). In Sanskrit literature 
dying is often described as ‘attaining the friendship of the gods’, or ‘becoming the 
guest of the gods’. See also Vishveshvaranand and Iconological Journal,«III, 239-48, 
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the Arab armies advancing from Sindh. This would support the 
statement of Baladhuri, regarding the Arab victories over Kashmir. 

Before his death Lalitaditya made certain arrangements to regu- 
late the succession. He instructed the ministers that his eldest son 
Kuvalayapida should be his immediate successor. Next his second 
son Vajraditya should be placed on the throne, and after the death 
of Vajraditya, his youngest son Jayapida should be crowned king. 
Lalitaditya’s judgment regarding the fitness of the various heirs 
to wield the sceptre was proved to be perfectly sound by subsequent 
history. Kalhana assigns a reign of thirty-six years and seven months 
to Lalitaditya and the end of his eventful reign may be placed in 
A.D. 761. . 

In accordance with the express wish of Lalitaditya, the minister 
Chankuna proclaimed Kuvalayapida as king. At first Vajraditya, the 
younger son of Lalitaditya, backed by a ministerial party, created 
trouble and claimed a share of the royal authority, but Kuvalayapida 
succeeded in ousting him. However, he soon felt disgusted at the 
fickleness of those ministers who had supported his younger brother, 
and after a brief rule of one year he voluntarily retired to a life of 
solitude and is said to have repaired to Naimisharanya, The throne 
vacated by him was now occupied by his younger brother Vajraditya, 
also called Bappiyaka. He was sensuous, cruel and avaricious. Ue 
confiscated the endowments granted by his father to the religious 
institutions at Parihasapura. After a reign of seven years Bappiyaka 
died of consumption. He was succeeded by his son Prithivyapida 
who ruled for four years and was dethroned by his younger brother 
Samgramapida who died after a reign of only seven days. 

Vajraditya’s youngest son Jayapida Vinayaditya, who had been 
marked out as a competent successor by his grandfather, ascended the 
throne in a.p. 773. In Kalhana’s account of the reign of Jayapida, 
fact and fiction have been mixed together and the latter predominates. 
But for the fact that definite historical data are available for Jayapida, 
one might be inclined to regard him as a mythical personality. Kal- 
hana speaks of his expeditions against Bhimasena, king of the eastern 
country, but such a king is otherwise unknown so far. Similarly his 
account of Aramudi, a ruler of Nepal, reads more like a romance than 
sober history.28 To the same category probably belong the descrip- 
tions of adventures in the land of the Amazons and against the Naga 
Mahapadma. . 

Credence may, however, be given to Kalhana’s statement that 
Jayapida organized an expedition for conquest abroad, to emulate 


28 But S. Levi thinks there may be some historical truth in it. Le Nepal, II, p. 176, 
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the glorious achievements of his illustrious grandfather. He left 
Kashmir with a large army to win laurels in war. But misfortunes 
followed in his footsteps. As soon as his back was turned his brother- 
in-law (wife’s brother) Jajja raised a rebellion and usurped the throne. 
As this news reached the expeditionary force, the soldiers began to 
desert. Undeterred by these adversities Jayapida pressed forward 
and reached Prayiga. Here he dismissed the remaining forces and, 
eager for adventure, wandered forth all alone and reached Pundra- 
vardhana the modern Rajshahi division in North Bengal. It is said 
that an encounter with a lion, in which Jayapida slew the animal, 
made a deep impression onthe ruler, Jayanta29, who gave his 
daughter Kalyanadevi to the adventurous youth. Jayapida is said to 
have defeated the five Gauda chiefs and made his father-in-law a 
supreme ruler. ‘He was soon joined by Mitrasarman, the son of his 
faithful minister DevaSarman. Having raised an army he marched 
back to Kashmir, defeating en route the ruler of Kanauj, who was 
in all probability Vajrayudha. When he reached Kashmir, Jajja, the 
usurpers came out to oppose him. The two armies met at Sush- 
kaletra, modern Hukhaliter, and a fierce battle raged for many days. 
Jajja was defeated and killed, and Jayapida regained possession of 
ancestral throne. To commemorate the victory, Jayapida’s queen 
Kalyanadevi founded a town named Kalyanapura which Stein has 
identified with Kalanpor. 

What lends far greater interest to the account of Jayapida’s reign 
and endows his personality with a historical reality, is the remarkable 
literary activity of his time. Two of his ministers, Vamana and 
Damodaragupta, were writers of repute. Vamana is the author of the 
well known work on poetics—Kavydlamkdarasutravrittt while Damo- 
daragupta wrote the Kultanimata—a treatise on erotics. His 
court Pandit Bhatta Udbhata wrote the Alainkarasamgraha, a treatise 
on poetics, of considerable merit. Jayapida is said to have evinced 
special interest in the study of the Mahabhashya. He invited an 
erudite scholar named Kshira and received instruction from him. 
According to Kashmir literary tradition, this Kshira is the author of 
the well known commentary on the Amarakosa, Amongst the lesser 
lights of his literary entourage were Manoratha, Sankhadanta, Chataka 
and Sandhimat. The king’s liberal patronage of learning is said to have 
attracted to his court scholars from all parts of India. 

Like his grandfather, Jayapida also, was greatly interested in raising 


29 While V. A. Smith has doubted the historicity of Jayanta and dismissed 
Kaihana’s account as ‘purely imaginary’, others are inclined to identify him with 
Adigira or Gopala; see EHI, p. 387 and Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions 


Bengal, pp. 309, 398. . 
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beautiful buildings. He invited skilled engineers from all over India 
to build a city on the marshy ground near the Wular Lake. The new 
town was named Jayapura. It has been identified with Andarkoth near 
Sambal. The ruins of these ancient buildings lie scattered over an 
island in the Sambal lake. 

Jayapida had a second name Vinayaditya. Coins of mixed metal 
bearing this name have been found in a large number all over Kash- 
mir.30 | 

Acting on the evil advice of officers Jayapida imposed exorbitant 
taxes on the people. Kalhana tells us that for three successive years 
the entire produce of land was appropriated by the State. The lust 
for wealth grew so intense that he confiscated the grants made to 
Brahmins by previous kings. This led to a serious discontent amongst 
the priestly class and several Brahmins starved themselves to death 
in protest. While the king was engaged in a remonstration with a 
Brahmin, he received an injury which ultimately proved fatal. 

Jayapida died in a.v. 804, after having reigned for thirty-one years. 
He had two sons both of whom ascended the throne, in succession. 

The immediate successor of Jayapida was his son Lalitapida, born 
of the queen Durga. He was given to a highly sensuous life, and 
courtesans, parasites and buffoons were his friends. He took as a 
concubine, a lovely maiden named Jayadevi, daughter of a spirit- 
distiller named Uppa. This marriage ultimately proved suicidal for 
the Karkota dynasty. However, in spite of his licentious habits, 
Lalitapida was charitably disposed, and granted three villages to 
Bramanas. He died after a rule of twelve years, a.v, 816, and was 
succeeded by his step-brother Samgramapida II Prithivyapida, born 
of the queen Kalyadnadevi, the daughter of Jayanta, king of Bengal. 
Of his reign of seven years no events have been recorded. He died 
in A.D. 828. 

The throne now passed to Chippata-Jayapida, son of Lalitapida and 
the low-born queen Jayadevi, but as he was a mere child the real 
power was wielded henceforth by his material uncle Padma’s Utpa- 
laka, Kalyana, Mamma, and Dharma. Utpalaka assumed all the five 
great posts of High Chamberlain (Mahdpratihara), Chief Minister of 
Foreign affairs (Mahdsandhivigraha), the Chief Master of the Horse 
(Mahasvasala), the High Keeper of the Treasury (Mahabhanddgara) 
and the Chief of the Army(?) (Mahasddhanabhaga). The other offices 
of state3l were distributed among the remaining four brothers. 


80 Cunningham, CMI, p. 45. 
31 The five great offices were created by Lalitaditya Muktapida. There were, 


hesides these, the older posts of the heads of various departments. Cf. Raj, IV. 141. 
and Stein’s note. 
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Whatever may be said against this usurpation of power, it has to 
be admitted that the Utpala brothers carried on the administration 
eficiently and preserved peace in the land. Men of letters continued 
to receive proper patronage of the State. The poet Rajanaka Ratna- 
kara wrote his Haravijaya-Kavya during the rule of Chippata, also call- 
ed Brihaspati. . 

As Chippata grew in age, his uncles, faced with the probable loss 
of the monopoly of power they had so long enjoyed, conspired and 
killed their nephew. Kalhana places the event in the Laukika year 
3889 (a.p. 813-14), But modem historical researches have shown that 
this date is impossible, and Chippata’s death must have taken place 
more than twenty years later, in c. a.D. 835 (see Appendix). 

Ilaving removed Chippata from their path the Utpala brothers got 
complete control over the disposal of the crown, and placed on the 
throne the princes of their choice. But the unlimited power which 
they wielded svon created a fecling of jealousy among themselves. 

Utpalaka placed on the throne Ajitapida, a grandson of Vajraditya 
Bappiyaka and a son of Tribhuvanapida. Ajitapida had no authority 
and was only a puppet in the hands of Utpalaka. He received one- 
fifth ot the state revenue for his maintenance, and the rest of the 
income was appropriated by the ministers. The ill-gotten riches 
however, were well spent on founding towns and building temples. 
Utpalaka built Utpalapura, modern Kakpor. Padma founded Padma- 
pura, modern Pampar. They bestowed handsome gifts on Brahmanas 
also. By their liberal expenditure of money, they won the good will 
of the people. But the mutual jealousies of the brothers had been 
steadily growing and ultimately culminated in an open conflict be- 
tween Utpalaka and Mamma. In a fierce battle32 the forces of Utpa- 
laka were routed and Ajitapida was dethroned in a.p. 850-51]. 

After dethroning Ajitapida, Mamma crowned Anangapida, a son of 
Samgramapida, For three years Mamma wiclded unlimited power 
as the minister of the titular king. He was overthrown by Utpa- 
laka’s son Sukha-varman, who placed his own nominee Utpalapida, 
son of Ajitapida on the throne. His brief rule of two years was mark- 
ed bv the disintegration of the empire. The rulers of the dependen- 
cies like Parnotsa and Darvabhisara threw off the yoke. The authority 
of Kashmir was now confined to the valley of Vitasta only. 


The fortunes of the Karkotas were waning rapidly. The minister 
Sukha-varman was himself aspiring to the royal position. His ambi- 
tion remained unrealised as he was killed by a relative. Siira, a 

32 An account of this battle was given by the poet Sankuka in his poem Bhuvand- 


bhyudaya. Sankuka's views on 1asa have been quoted by Mammata in the fourth 
ullasa of the Kdvyaprakasa. “ 
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minister and a partisan of Sukha-varman, deposed Utpalapida and 
placed Sukha-varman’s son Avanti-varman on the throne. Thus came 
to an end the line of the K&rkotas, after a rule of a little more than 
two centuries and a quarter, 


[11. THE LINE OF UTPALA (a.v. 855 to 939) 


The coup detat of the minister Siva, which put an end to the 
totteriug Karkota dynasty, ushered in a period of strong and stable 
rule under the descendants uf Uppa, the distiller, the father of Jaya- 
devi, the concubine of Lalitapida. The new king, Avanti-varman, 
whom Sura placed on the throne in a.p. 855-56, was the great-grand- 
son of Uppa, grandson of Utpalaka, and son of Sukha-varman. While 
Avanti-varman treated Sura with great respect, the latter served his 
master with unflinching devotion. Kalhana tells us how Stra gave 
practical proof of his loyalty when he cut off the head of his favourite 
Damara, Dhanva, who had incurred the displeasure of Avanti-varman 
by misappropriating the villages granted to the temple of Bhitesvara. - 

The first act of Avanti-varman after his accession was the distribu- 
tion in charity of the entire wealth in the treasury. This was ob- 
viously designed to win public guodwill which undoubtedly he 
secured, in ample measure. Many of his collaterals (i.e. agnates), how. 
ever, broke into revolt, but were defeated. In spite of it Avanti- 
varman treated his relatives with kindness, and appointed his half- 
brother Sira-varman as yuvardja. 

Having put down all opposition and established himself firmly, 
Avanti-varman inaugurated a programme of internal consolidation of 
his kingdom which had suffered badly by the political strife and 
was threatened with economic collapse on account of poor produc- 
tion, He eschewed all temptations of the glory of foreign conquests, 
and did not even attempt to assert his sovereignty over the adjacent 
states like Darvabhisara which had become independent during the 
last days of the Karkofas. The problem of food production was very 
acute; and required immediate attention. Frequent floods in the Vitasta 
resulted in damage to the rice crops and large tracts of land had 
become water-logged and hence unfit for cultivation. These were the 
main causes of scarcity. 

Avanti-varman was fortunate in getting the services of a skilled 
and intelligent engineer Suyya, and placed large funds at his disposal. 
Having carried out a survey of the whole course of the Vitasta, Sura 
discovered with remarkable ingenuity that the floods were caused by 
obstruction in the bed of the river. Experimental dredging was com- 
menced at Yakshadara, about three miles below Baramula. It was 
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noticed that huge rocks had rolled down into the bed of the river and 
obstructed ‘its current. As the rocks were cleared out, water flowed 
forth swittly. The experiment being successful, Suyya proceeded with 
his plans. A dam was thrown across the river and the dried-up bed was 
thoroughly cleared. Stone walls were constructed along the banks to 
prevent any further rolling down of the rocks. The river now flowed 
unobstructed, and villages along its course were relieved of floods, 
‘Wherever innundation-breaches were known tu have occurred new 
beds were constructed’ (v. 95), Suyya next took up the work of reclaim- 
ing extensive tracts of land in the neighbourhood of Parihasapura. The 
Vitasta, which used to flow to the south of Trigrami, quite close to 
Parihasapura, was diverted to the north, and its confluence with the 
Sindhu was shifted from the vicinity of Trigrami to its present position 
near Shadipur. The course of the united streams from the confluence 
up to the Volur lake was further controlled by constructing stone em- 
bankments for a distance of 45 miles and the danger of flood owing 
to any overflow of the rivers or the lake was altogether removed. On 
the land thus reclaimed numerous villages grew up. As these were 
protected by special dykes of a circular shape they were called Kun- 
dalas.33 , 

Another step taken towards increasing production was the provision 
of irrigation facilities. Suyya carried out researches in the soil in order 
to determine the water requirements of various types of land, and 
arranged, on a permanent basis, the size and distribution of the 
water-courses for each village, by harnessing the waters of the various 
streams. As a result of Suyya’s drainage and irrigation schemes, 
scarcity was converted into plenty, and the price of rice, the staple 
food of the people of Kashmir, was reduced to less than onc-fifth of 
its previous price even in normal times. The name of this great 
benefactor of Kashmir is preserved in the modern town of Sopor 
(Suyyapura), which he founded at the point where the Jhelum leaves 
the Wular. 

The economic prosperity, combined with political tranquillity, 
created conditions favourable for progress in urt and literature, and 
there was marked activity in both these spheres. Amongst the 
notable writers in Sanskrit literature who received Avanti-varman’s 
patronage we can count the famous literary critic Ananda-vardhana, 
the author of Dhvanydloka, Sivasvamin, the writer of the Buddhist 
epic poem Kapphinabhyudaya, Rajanaka Ratnakara, who had finished 
his Haravijaya-kavya during the reign of Brihaspati, and the poet 
Muktakana. | 


23 The names of villages Utsakundal and Marakundal, situated on, the left bank 
of the Vitasta, bear testimony to the truth of Kalhana’s statement (Stein, IV, 106, note). 
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Avanti-varman founded a new city, nanied Avantipura, modern 
Vantipur, 8 miles from Srinagar. The chief edifices of the new city 
were a temple of Vishnu-Avantisvamin, and another of Siva-Avanti- 
svara.34 His minister Sia built the town of Sirapura, modem Hura- 
pur, a watch station on one of the passes in the Pir Pantsal range. 
Kalhana records several other benefactions by the king and his nobles. 
Avanti-varman’s reign was the golden age in the history of Kashmir, 
and one may readily agree with Kalhana’s opinion that Avanti-varman 
had brought back the krita age (v. 122). 


Avanti-varman died in a.p. 883 at the temple of Jyeshthesvara, 
listening to a recitation of the Bhdagavadgitd. Before he breathed his 
last he told his minister Stra, that-he had been a devout Vaishnava 
throughout his life, though, out of regard for his minister’s feelings, 
he had professed to be a Saiva. 

Avanti-varman left a son named Sankara-varman, but the succession 
was contested by his younger uncle Samara-varman, and his cousin 
Sukha-varman, son of Sira-varman, another brother of Avanti-varman. 
However, the power and influence of the chamberlain Ratna- 
vardhana3> secured the throne for Sankara-varman. Sukha-varman 
who was backed up by another minister, Karnapa, was made yuvaraija. 
The compromise, however, did not work smoothly. There was a con- 
stant tussle between the king and the yuvaraja, which ultimately 
culminated in open hostilitv. In the war that followed Sankara-varman 
overthrew both the yuvaradja and Samara-varman. 


Having put down the rebellious elements at home, Sankara-varman 
set out for conquests abroad. With a huge force (more than ten lakhs 
according to Kalhana), he crossed ‘the gate’, one of the passes in the 
Pir Pantsal range, and descended upon the kingdom of Darvabhisara. 
Its ruler, Naravahana did not offer resistance and fled away.38 Some- 


84 For the archaeological remains of Avantipura, see 
(a) Sein’s note on V, 45-46, Eng. trans, I.- 
(b) 1». R. Sahni, ASIAR, 1912. 
(c) BR. C. Kak, Ancient Monuments of Kashmir, pp. 118-125. 
°5 K, M. Munshi takes the word Pratihara occurring in Raj, V, 128, as a dynastic 
appellation and not the name of an Office (Chamberlain), According to him, Ratna. 
vardhana was a member of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj (vide Imperial 
Gurjaras, p. 86), But this view is hardly tenable. That Ratna-vardhana was a minister 
is clearly stated in Raj, V. 163. Moreover, had Sankara-yarman owed his throne to 
the Pratihara intervention, his attitude towards the Gurjara protégés in the Panjab 
would have been different. We cannot expect him to interfere with the sovereignty 
of the power to the successful intervention of which he owed his throne. 
86 The name vf the ruler is given in v. 209. Kalhana tells us that Sankara-varman 
treacherously murdered Naravahana, when he was living at the Kashmir court. 
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where in this region Sankara-varman defeated and captured a certain 
Harigana who appears to have been the ruler of a small principality 
dependent on Darvabhisara. 


The ruler of Trigarta (Kangra), Prithivichandra, is said to have 
come out to pay homage to the invader, but being apprehensive of 
maltreatment, he retired to a place of safety. Kalhana does not, tell 
us whether Sankara-varman took any steps to punish the recalcitrant 
ruler of the hills. His silence indicates that in all probability the 
Kashmirian invader did not pursue the matter as his hands were full. 


The main target of his attack was Alakhana,37 the king of Girjara, 
whose authority extended over the Panjab plains immediately to the 
south of Darvabhisara, and extended from the river Jhelum up to 
the Ravi. Alakhana gave battle, but was defeated, and had to cede 
the Takka region, i.e. the territory between the Chenab and the Ravi 
comprising the modern districts of Gujranwala and Sialkot. 


The historical reference in the statement of Kalhana that ‘he 
caused the sovereign power, which the emperor Bhoja had taken 
away, to be conferred on the scion of the Thakkiya family who had 
taken up service as a chamberlain’ (v. 151), does not admit of a clear 
interpretation. The adhiraja Bhoja is undoubtedly the Pratihara 
monarch of Kanauj whose sovereignty extended over the Southern 
Panjab. But it is difficult to ascertain in which part of the Panjab the 
Pratiharas were compelled to give up their claim to sovereignty, un. 
less it may be the Takka country which Alakhana had ceded. This 
point will be further discussed in Ch. XXII. 


We are informed by Kalhana that Sankara-varman desired to sub- 
due, Alakhana’s supporter, Lalliya Shahi,38 the powerful ruler of 
Udabhanda but was not successful in his design. Sankara-varman’s 
failure to subdue the Shahi is indicated by the following words of 
Kalhana: ‘The illustrious Lalliya Shahi was not received into service 
by (Sankara-varman) who desired to remove him from his sovereign 
position’. After these exploits Sankara-varman returned to Kashmir. 
His military expedition had met with only partial success. 


Sankara-varman founded a city named after himself, but subse- ~ 
uently known simply as Pattana, moder Patan, 17 miles below 
Srinagar. In order to beautify the new city, Sankara-varman removed 


97 The name is undoubtedly foreign, but it is certainly non-Muslim. Names ending 
m Khan were home by the Mongol Chiefs in the medieval age, for example Halaku 
Khan and Chingiz Khan, who were not Muslims. The view of K. M. Munshi, that 
Alakhana was a Viceroy of Bhoja Adivariha, lacks positive evidence. 

88 For Lalliya Shahi, Cf, Ch, XXVIJ, Section IV, 
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from Parihasapura ‘whatever was of value’. The notable monuments 
in Pattana were a pair of temples of Siva, one named after the king 
and the other after his queen Sugandha. The minister Ratna-vardhana 
also built a temple of Siva . 


Sankara-varman had become addicted to vices, and this was a 
further drain on the treasury which had already been depleted by 
foreign wars. The king adopted unscrupulous ways for replenishing 
the treasury and resorted to oppressive taxation. The temples were 
the first victims of the avarice of the king, who did not hesitate to 
adopt «ven fraudulent methods. Sixty-four of these sacred institutions 
were plundered through officers appointed to supervise the spolia- 
tion. The endowments of others were taken over on fixed compensa- 
tion to be paid from the income of their endowments, Taxes were 
imposed on the sale of materials of worship at the temples. Sankara- 
varman introduced the accursed practice of exacting forced labour 
for purposes of transport. The slightest dereliction in this respect 
was punished with the heaviest fines. The villagers were further 
required to contribute towards the monthly salaries of the village 
officials, and two new departments of taxation were created. Kalhana 
records with indignation that the people were groaning under the 
iron heel of the revenue collectors. The only voice of protest against 
this tyrannous rapacity was raised by the young prince Gopala- 
varman, the heir to the throne; but it had no effect on the king's 
mind. 


Accciding to Kalhana, Sankara-varman was not a man of culture 
or taste. He liked the company of buffoons instead of scholars and 
poets, and spoke apabhramsa to the exclusion of Sanskrit. He did not 
patronise learned men, and brilliant writers like Bhallata had to pass 
their days in poverty. 


The last days of Sankara-varman’s reign were quite unhappy. 
Twenty or thirty of his children died, and there was trouble on the 
frontiers. His dvdraédhipa (Warden of the Marches) was murdered at 
Viranaka, a frontier post below Baramula. The king marched out to 
punish the miscreants and Viranaka was destroyed. Sankara-varman 
proceeded further up the river Indus, and reduced_the hilly tracts 
along its course. While returning from this expedition through Urasa 
(modern Hazara district), the king was involved in a skirmish with 
the pecple of the hills, and was fatally wounded by an arrow dis- 
charged by a svapaka (a chandala) and lost his life in a.v. 902. The 
ministers kept the king’s death a closely guarded secret, until the 
army had safely reached Bolyasaka, modern Bulias, on the right bank 
of the Vitasté. The king’s funeral rites were performed at this frontier 
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town Before his death he entrusted his son Gopéla-varman to the 
care of his favourite queen Sugandha and the ministers.39 

Copper coins of Sankara-varman, of the usual Kushina type— 
standing king on the obverse and a scated goddess on the reverse 
—are commonly found in Kashmir, and from this time onward we 
have an uninterrupted series of the Kashmir, coinage up to the close 
of our period. ° 

In a.p, 902 Sankara-varman’s minor son Gopala-varman was pro- 
claimed king under the regency of Sugandha. The widowed queen 
developed intimacy with the minister Prabhakaradeva who was put in 
charge of the treasury. He invaded the Shahi kingdom of Udabhanda, 
and having deposed the reigning monarch, placed Toramina, son 
of Lalliya, on the throne, Kalhana does not mention the name of 
the deposed Shahi ruler. According to Stein, he was, in all likelihood, 
Simantadeva. After this success, Prabhakaradeva’s power and 
influence were still further enhanced. The young king now felt 
it imperative to place some check on the minister, and asked him 
to reuder accounts of the treasury which was getting empty. 
Prabhakaradeva offered the false excuse that the money had been 
spent on the expedition against the Shahi. Ultimately, the exasperated 
minister contrived to kill the king by foul means in a.p. 904. Copper 
coins of Gopala-varman have been found. 

Gopala-varman having died issueless Sankata-varman, another 
son of Sankara-varman, whose roval descent was, however, ques- 
tionable, was proclaimed king. Ie died after ten days. 

As there was no other male descendant in the direct line of 
Avanti-varman, Sugandha herself assumed control of the adminis- 


89 The sketch of the reign of Sankara-varman is of course based on Raj. But one 


might suspect that Kalhana was biased against Sankara-varman, evidently for his 
pillaging the temples and omitting to patronize learned men. Kalhana, who generally 
gives lurid details of the vices of kings, fails to give any detail so far as this king is 
concerned, Sankara-varman was brought up by his father like a commoner. On his 
accession he probably found the treasury depleted, for his father Avanti-varman began 
his reign by distributing the entire treasury, probably in order to make himself popular 
(v. 18). Large sums of money were also spent hy Avanti-varman in itrigation projects. 
When, therefore, Sankara-varman had spent a large sum of money in fruitless military 
expeditions, the necessity of replenishing his treasury forced him to take the steps 
which Kalhana so strongly condemns. Evidently, however, the king put to very good 
use the lands reclaimed from the temples; ‘Having resumed the villages in the pos- 
session of the temples, by compensation he himself made the land yield produce like 
a cultivator’ (v. 170). If Satikara-varman increased the yield of the land, his resump- 
tion of the same from indolent priests against compensation might not have been 
unjustified. Another charge against Sankara-varman is his tampering with weights and 
measures, but he advanced some good excuses (?) for this according to v, 171. Unless 
he introduced a reform in weights, this must have had graye economic results (Ed.). 
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tration. This period witnessed the rise of powerful factions which 
dominated the politics of Kashmir for a long time. Tantrins, a body 
of foot-soldiers, had formed a strong union and were in a position 
to make or unmake kings. Another influential organisation was that 
of the Ekangas—a body of soldiers performing the duties of royal 
bodyguaids.40 


Sugandha had pinned her hope on a male heir being born to the 
widow of Gopala-varman, but the child died soon after its birth. 
She now attempted to place one of her own relatives on the throne, 
but did not succeed in her design. With the support of the Ekdngas, 
and the goodwill of the Tantrins, she managed to rule for two years 
(904-6). 


A further attempt of the queen to regulate the succession resulted 
in her own fall. She convened a meeting of the ministers, feudatories, 
Tantrins and the Ekdangas, and proposed to crown Nirjita-varman, 
nieknamed Pangu, a grandson of Avanti-varman’s half-brother 
Siira-varman. The Tantrins opposed this arrangement, and compelled 
the queen to relinquish her authority, Deserted by her followers, 
she considered resistance futile and retired to Hushkapura. The 
Tantrins crowned Partha, the ten-year old son of Pangu, under the 
regency of his father. For the next fifteen years (a.p. 906-21), the 
Tantrins held virtual control of the administration. 


In a.p. 914 the Ekangas made an attempt to restore Sugandha. 
But the Tantrins were determined to keep her out. They inflicted a 
defeat on the Ekangas as they were on their way to the capital. Su- 
gandha was captured and died in prison. 


Partha was only a titular ruler. The Tantrins wielded real power, 
and the king was at their mercy. The administration became 
thoroughly corrupt, and the ministers and the officers were busy 
plundering the state. To add to the misery of the unfortunate sub- . 
jects, a disastrous flood destroyed the entire autumn crop in a.p. 917, 
and there was a terrible famine. The price of rice whch had come 
down to 36 dinars in the reign of Avanti-varman, rose to 1,000 
dinars per khari. While the people were dying in thousands for want 
of food, the ministers and the Tantrins amassed wealth by selling 
their accumulated stores at fabulous prices. 


The life in the palace was scandalous. The wives of Pangu, the 
regent, developed illicit intimacy with the youthful minister 
Sugandhaditya, in order to secure the throne for their respective 


40 For details see Stein's note on Raj, V, 248-49, 
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offspring Pangu himself was intriguing against his own son and 
paid rich bribes to the Tantrins. In a.v. 921, the Tantrins dethroned 
Partha, and crowned Pangu as king. 


After a reign of two years (a.p. 921-23) Pangu died. Before his 
death he had anointed his infant son Chakra-varman born of the 
queen Bappatadevi. An attempt on the part of the Tantrins to bring 
back Partha failed, as they were defeated by the Ekdngas. Chakra- 
variian ietained the crown for ten years, a.pD. 923-33. In a.p. 933-34 
he was dethroned by the Tantrins who put Stra-varman (J), a son of 
Pangu born from Mrigavati, on the throne. Sitira-varman, too, was 
dethroned after a year, as he could not meet the exorbitant demands 
of the Tantrins. 


The Tantrins now restored Partha, who enjoyed the kingdum for 
one year (a.D. 934-35) mainly through the cleverness of his mistress 
Sainbavati who kept the Tantrins conciliated. 


In a.D. 935, Chakra-varman once again became king by offering 
ich presents to the Tantrins. But before the year was out, Chakra- 
varman, being unable to meet the demands of the Tantrins, fled to 
Madavarajya (Maraz). : 


The Tantrins now raised the minister Sambhu-vardhana to the 
throne. ‘The exiled monarch Chakra-varman sought the assistance of 
a powerful Damara,4l Samgrama, and collecting a host of fierce 
Damaras, marched on the capital. In the spring of a.p. 936 a terrible 
battle was fought near Padmapura, modern Pamapor, between the 
Damaras and the Tantrins, in which Chakra-varman displayed great 
valour. He spurred on his steed and slew the Tuntrin leader Sankara- 
vardhani. At the death of their leader the Tantrins lost courage and 
fled. They were pursued and killed in thousands. Sambhu-vardhana 
was taken prisoner and beheaded. 


Chakra-varman became king for the third time in a.p. 936. How- 
ever, he did not make a good use of the power which this victory 
had placed into his hands. He fell on evi] wavs and became infatuated 
with the charms of two -dancing girls, Harmsi and Nagalata, born 
in the untouchable caste of the Dombas. Hatnsi was made the chief 
queen. The low-born relatives of the queen were appointed to high 


41 Ddmaras were a class of powerful and turbulent landed aristocracy. We hear 
of them first in the reign of Avantivarman (p, 539). Gradually they gained more and 
more power, and by the time of Queen Didda they had become a potential source 
of danger. For further details see Stein, (Eng, trans) II, note 6, pp. 304-8. B, P. 


Mazumdar, PIHC IX, pp. 191-99. 
Rye 
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administrative offices and received rich gifts from the king. Kalhana 
narrates an amusing incident regarding Ranga, the father of these 
girls, who was granted a village. He went to the officer-in-charge 
of grants and haughtily reprimanded him for delay in preparing the 
charters. This state of affairs roused the indignaticn of the Daémaras, 
as the king now showed scant courtesy to them and even got some 
of them treacherously murdered. One night in the summer of 
a.D. 937 some rebellious Ddmaras entered the palace and_ killed 


Chakra-varman. 


The ministers now anointed Unmattavanti, son of Partha, By acts 
of wanton cruelty and perverted taste, the ruler proved that he was 
really true to his name. Persons who were experts in clown’s tricks 
became his ministers. Parva-gupta, who danced in the royal assembly 
with his loin-cloth taken off, was most dear to the king. At the 
instigation of this wicked minister, who was aspiring to the throne, 
Unmattavanti exterminated the roval line. He put his infant brothers 
into prison and caused their death bv slow starvation. He confiscated 
the entiie property of his father Partha and set assassins upon him. 
While Partha was passing his davs in the Javendra-vihara, the 
Ekaneas. Tantrins, feudatories and ministers, at the king’s behest, 
attacked and killed him. The land was spared further misfortunes, 
as Unmattavanti died of consumption in a.p. 939. Before his death, 
Unmattavanti had crowned his supposititious son Sira-varman (II) 
and entrusted him to the care of the ministers, sdmantas, Tantrins 
and Ekdatigas. On hearing of the king’s death, the commander-in-chief 
(Kampanddhipatt) Kamala-vardhana, who was staving in Madava- 
rajva, marched on the capital, defeated the Ekangas and the Tantrins, 
and entei:ed the palace, and put an end to the rule of the Utpala 


dvnasty. 


~ 


IV. THE WOUSE OF VIRADEVA (939-49) 


Although Kamala-vardhana was in a position to occupy the vacant 
throne, he preferred to leave it to the Brahmins to select a suitable 
ruler for the Jand, thinking that their choice would eéventually fall 
on him. The Brahmins debated the matter for several days, and 
ultimately decided to offer the crown to YaSaskaradeva, a Brahmin 
famous for learning and eloquence. This is almost a unique event in 
the recorded history of India. 


YaSaskaradeva’s great-grandfather Viradeva was a commoner from 
the village named Pisachakapura. His grandfather Kamadeva had 
served as a tutor to the sons of Meru-vardhana, a minister of Partha, 
and had subsequently risen to the position of a treasurer, His father 
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Prabhakaradeva wielded great authority as the treasurer of Sanikara- 
varman. On the rise of the Tantrins he had been ousted from power 
and since then the family had been reduced to rather straitened 
circumstances, so much so that YaSaskaradeva had to leave Kashmir 
in search of livelihood. He had just returned from abroad with a 
reputation for great learning and was elected by the Brahmins to 
occupy the vacant throne. 


YaSaskaradeva proved a happy choice. Ile firmly put down all 
turbulent elements and established peace and order in the country. 
He was charitable. He established a lodging for students coming to 
Kashmir from Aryadesa; and granted fifty-five villages to Brahmins. 
He was remembered long afterwards for his keennéss to do justice. 
But even this good ruler had some weakness, He was passionately 
attached to a courtesan, Lalla, who proved unfaithful. Kalhana 
further censures him for conniving at the love intrigue between some 
of his queens and a governor. 

When Yasaskara became seriously ill he nominated Varnata, son 
of his paternal grand-uncle Ramaceva, to succeed him and passed 
over his own infant son Samegramadeva as he did not believe that 
he was really his son. But Varnata offended the king by his indiffer- 
ence and the minister Parva-gupfa induced Yasaskaradeva to bestow 
the crown on Samgramadeva. The king now retired to the matha 
he had established for the students. where he died in a.n. 948. 


Samgramadeva, nicknamed Vakranghri (crovked foot), was installed 
on the throne under the guardianship of his grandmother and a 
council of five ministers. But Parva-gupta, who had an eve on the 
throne since the davs of Unmattavanti, ousted all others including 
the king’s grandmother and established himself in the palace as the 
sole master. He pretended to he greatly devoted to the infant king, 
but was only looking fer an opportune moment to overthrow him. 
On a wintry night in the vear a.n, 949, during a heavv snowfall 
when the people were keeping indoors, he surrounded the palace 
with his troops. After slaving the faithful minister Rama-vardhana, 
he killed Sathgramadeva and threw his dead body into the river. 
The ministers, Ekdigas, and Tantrins were all afraid of Parva-gupta 
and there was no opposition to his accession. The shortlived house 
of Viradeva thus gave place to another ministerial family. 


V. THE HOUSE OF ABHINAVA (A.D. 949-1008) 


Parva-gupta, who thus usurped the throne, was the grandson of a 
clerk named Abhinava, and son of Sangrama-gupta, of whom nothing 


is known. . 
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Parva-gupta enjoyed the ill-gotten throne only for a year and a 
half. During this period he oppressed the subjects by imposing heavy 
taxes. He died in a.p, 950, and was succeeded by his son Kshema- 
gupta. 

Kshema-gupta was a young man of most dissolute character and 
led a lite of reckless indulgence in wine, women, and dice. The only 
recorded event of his reign is the destruction of the ancient Buddhist 
monastery called Jayendra-vihdra 2 A Damara named Samgrama, 
who had incurred the king’s displeasure, had taken shelter in this 
monastery, and in order to kill him, the monastery was burnt down 
by the king’s orders. 


Kshema-gupta’s marriage with Didda, daughter of Simbharaja, 
ruler oS Lohara,43 forms a landmark in the history of Kashmir. As 
a result of this matrimonial alliance the rule of Kashmir eventually 
passed into the hands of the Lohara rulers who held it for about two 
centuries. Kshema-gupta’s extreme fondness for his queen has been 
commemorated by means of coins44 which bear her name besides his 
own. Kalhana also tells us that the king got the humiliating appel- 
lation of Diddakshema. Another queen of Kshema-gupta was 
Chandralekha, daughter of Phalguna, ‘the lord of the Gate’. 


In av. 958 Kshemia-gupta died of the fatal disease luta which 
he contracted during a jackal hunt, and his infant son Abhimanyu 
was proclaimed king under the regency of his mother Didda. The 
history of Kashmir for the next half a century is the history of 
Didda’s capricious likes and dislikes of her ministers, and frequent 
rebellions sponsored by the dislodged councillors. Phalguna, who 
was originally ‘the lord of the Gate’, had risen to the position of 
Chief Minister during the lifetime of Kshema-gupta. Didda was 
jealous of him because of his daughter Chandralekha's marriage with 
Kshema-yupta. An evil-minded courtier named Rakka, further 
poisoned the queen’s mind by the insinuation that Phalguna was 
himself aspiring to the throne. Apprehending maltreatment from the 
queen, Phalguna left the capital and repaired to Varahakshetra 


The queen, who was ever alert, discovered that Mahimian and 
Patala, the sons of Parva-gupta’s daughters, who had been brought 


42 This monastery had been built during the reign of Pravarasena, see p. 527 above. 


The Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang stayed here. 
43 It has been identified with the Loharin Valley. 
44 Copper-coins bearing the letters “di Kshema’ are very common. Cf. CMI, p, 45, 
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up in the royal palace; were conspiring for the throne, and turned 
them out. Mahiman raised a revolt with the support of the Brahmins 
of Lalitadityapura and marched on the capital. Didda, however, 
proved too clever for the rebels, and caused a split in their ranks 
by bribing the Brahmin supporters. The rebellion fizzled out, and 
Mahiman was put to death. One of the rebel leaders, Yasodhara 
who had joined the queen, was appointed commander-in-chief. ° 


Yasodhara led an expedition against Shahi Thakkana, the ruler 
of some neighbouring hill state, and after defeating him restored 
him to the throne on his undertaking to.pay tribute. The wicked 
Rakka instigated the queen ygainst the commander-in-chief by 
telling her that he had taken a huge bribe from the Shahi. Yasodhara 
lost the queen’s confidence and she sent her men to banish him. 
The partisans of the commander-in-chief revolted, and even some of 
the royal troops went over to the rebels. The queen was besieged 
in the palace, but the rebels did not act swiftly. Some of the devoted 
ministers, particularly Naravahana, rallied the royal forces. The rebels 
were routed in a battle and their leaders were either killed iu action 
or taken prisoner. The queen’s power and prestige were completely 
restored. 


Nar.vahana now became the Chief Minister and the recipient of 
Didda’s favours. She bestowed on him the title of Rajanaka. But 
soon the fickle-minded queen became suspicious of him, and in dis- 
gust the faithful minister committed suicide. 


An attempt to crush the sons of the Ddmara Samgrama created 
a rather difficult situation for the queen, and though she cleverly 
avoided an open clash, she felt uneasy. In order to cope with the 
Daémaia trouble, she recalled the old Prime Minister Phalguna. 


In a.p. 972 the young Abhimanyu died of consumption and his 
son Nandi-gupta was anointed king. The death of her son was a 

reat shock to the widowed queen and the intensity of gricf diverted 
her thoughts towards acts of picty. She founded as many as sixty-four 
religious establishments, and repaired all old and-dilapidated temples. 
Amongst her notable foundations were a temple of Vishnu, under 
the name Diddasvamin, and a matha‘5 for visitors from other parts 
of India like Madhyadesa, Lata and Saurashtra. She founded a town 
named Kankanapura, modern Kangan, on the river Sindh, in memory 
of her husband. But this enthusiasm for piety soon cooled down, 


45 According to Stein, the name of this institution has survived in Didamar, a 
quarter of Srinagar situated between the sixth and seventh bridges. 
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and the queen reverted to her old ways. In her lust for power she 
had her little grandson, Nandi-gupta, murdered jn a.v, 973. Another 
grandson, Tribhuvana, was put to death after being kept on the 
throne for two years (a.p. 973-75). Her youngest and last grandson 
Bhima-gupta was crowned in a.p. 975. At this time the old Prime 
Ministcr Phalguna died, and whatever restraining influence he-had 
exercised on the queen was now removed. She became still more 
reckless in her ways and led a most licentious and scandalous life. 
Tunga, a Khasa from Punch who had taken service at the Kashmir 
court as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Office, attracted the fancy 
of the lustful queen who became passionately attached to this youth 
of humble origin. As Bhima-gupta grew up in years he showed 
concer at the vicious conduct of his grandmother. The passionate 
queen at once put him into prison where he died of torture in 


A.D. 980. 


Now, Didda herself ascended the throne, rendered vacant through 
her cruel devices, She 1aised Tuiga to the position of the Chief 
Minister (Sarvadhikarit), and he held that post throughout the 23 
years’ rule of Didda. 


Kardamaraja, son of Phalguna, and other displaced ministers 
raised a revolt under the leadership of Vigraharaja, a nephew of 
Didda. ‘The rebels induced the Brahmins to start a fast unto death, 
and this excited popular indignation against the queen. Didda, 
however, succeeded in winning over some of the Brahmins through 
bribes, and Vigraharaja finding his strength dwindling retired. The 
other rebel leaders were captured and put to death. 


A conflict with the ruler of Rajapuri, Prithvipala, afforded an 
opportunity for Tunga to display his valour. As  Prithvipala had 
shown arrogance, it was decided to punish him. An expeditionary 
force sent under the ministers Sipataka and Haimsaraja met with a 
complete disaster. The situation was retrieved’ by Tunga who 
swiftly descended upon Rajapuri by a side track and burnt the city. 
Prithvipala submitted and agreed to pay tribute. It was a great 
personal triumph for Tunga whose power and prestige now stood 
higher than ever. On his return to Srinagar he was put in charge 
of the army. A rising of the Damara chicfs was quelled by Tunga 
with cqual courage and agility. 


Didda, who now enjoyed absolute power, appointed her nephew 
Saingiamaraja, son of her brother Udayaraja, ruler of. Lohara, as 
yuvaraja, When Didda died in a.. 1003, he ascended the throne. 
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Thus the sovereignty of Kashmir was peacefully transferred to the 
Lohara dynasty. 


APPENDIX I 


CHRONOLOGY 


The scheme of chronology adopted in this chapter requires some 
explanation. In the Rajatarangini precise dates for the accession of 
kings begin to be recorded from the commencement of the reign of 
Avanti-varman, the first member of the house of Utpala. For all sub- 
sequent reigns we have precise dates recorded in the Laukika 
era, but, for the preceding period, Kalhana only records the lengths 
of reigns, and the date of each king to be computed by calculating 
backwards from a fixed date. Moreover, as Kalhana’s narrative covers 
a very long period, the mformation regarding the lengths of reign 
for the very remote periods could not be absolutely definite and 
correct. As will be seen below corrections have to be made here 
and there 


L. The Karkota Period 


The earliest date recorded by Kalhana for the accession of a king 
is the Laukika year 3931, a.p. 855-56, when Avanti-varman ascended 
the throne. Previous to this, Kalhana mentions two dates (i) the year 
3889, a.p. 813-14 when Chippata-Jayapida (Brihaspati) died, and (ii) the 
year 3926, a.p. 850-51 when dissensions broke out amongst Utpala 
and his brothers, Ajitapida was overthrown after the battle between 
Utpala and Mamma, and Anangapida was put on the throne by the 
victorious minister Mamma. While the second date appears to be 
correct, the accuracy of the first, viz the date of the dcath of 
Chippata-Jayapida has been questioned on several grounds. As 
pointed out by Buhler, the poet Rajanaka Ratnakara, in his poem 
Haravijaya, states that he wrote this kavya under the patronage 
of the ‘Young Brihaspati’, while Kalhana mentions Rajanaka Ratna- 
kara amongst the-court-poets of Avanti-varman. But if we accept 
Kalhiana’s date a.p. 813-14 for the death of Brihaspati, also called 
Chippata-Jayapida, Ratnakara could - hardly have enjoved the” 
patronage both of Brihaspati and Avanti-varman, since their reigns 
are separated by an interval of at least 42 years. Secondly, it is known 
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that the ministers Padma, Mamma and Utpala had usurped royal 
authority at the commencement of the reign of Brihaspati (Chippata- 
Jayapida), ie. about av. 801-2 according to Kalhana’s 
chronoiogy. Kalhana later on tells us that in or about a.p. 850-51 
there was a bloody war between Mamma and Utpala (iv 703-4). 
These two statements seem to be incompatible. Stein has rightly 
remarked: 


‘Considering the comparative shortness of the average Indian 
generation we can scarcely bring ourselves to believe that the 
brothers of humble origin who, at the commencement of Brihas- 
patis reign, that is according to Kalhana in a.p. 801-2, were 
already strong enough to usurp regal powers, should have been 
alive to fight a hard contested battle fully half a century later. 
It seems far more probable that the reign of Brihaspati fell in 
reality much nearer to the middle of the ninth century which 
witnessed the events leading to the extention of the Karkota 
dynasty and its replacement by Utpala’s family’ (Raj. Eng. trans. 
Vol. 1, Intr., p. 96). Therefore, the date a.p. 813-14 for the death of 
Chippata Brihaspati has to be rejected. 


For ihe Karkota chronology, therefore, we must take either 850-51, 
the vear when differences arose amongst the Utpala brothers, or 
A.D, 895-56, the year of Avanti-varman’s accession, as our starting 
point from which to calculate backwards; but-in making these calcu- 
lations we must keep in mind the dates of some of the Karkota 
monarchs known from the Chinese Annals. According to Annals of 
the Tang dynasty, king Tchen-t’o-lo-pi-li, i.e, Chandrapida, sent an 
embassy to China in a.p. 713. Further, from the same source we 
leam that the Chinese emperor granted the title of king to Chandra- 
pida in a.v. 720 at the latter’s request expressed through the embassy. 
It means that Chandrapida must have been alive at least in a.v. 719. 


Kalhana has assigned a total period of 254 ycars 5 months and 
27 days to the Karkota dynasty. Assuming the correctness of the 
lengths of various reigns, and calculating backward from 855-56, we 
arrive at a.p. 600 as the date of the establishment of the Karkota 
rule, and the years a.p. 686-94 for the reign of Chandrapida, who, 
sent an embassy to China in a.v. 713. Assuming that Chandrapida 
had ascended the throne two years before this date, there will be 
a discrepancy of 25 years between a definitely recorded date for 
Chandrapida, and the computed date. We must prefer the former 
and adjust Kalhana’s chronology accordingly. As the last date for the 
Karkotas and the accession of Avanti-varmian is ‘imimutably fixed, we 
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niay place the commencement of the Karkota rule 20 years later, 
(i.e. in a.D. 625 and assume 230 years a.p. 625 to 855), instead of 
254 years 5 months given by Kalhana, for the rule of the Karkotas. 
This reduction of 25 years may be made as follows. 


The three years assigned to Jajja should be omitted since his rule 
falls, as a matter of fact, within the limits of the reign of Jayapida 
whose throne he usurped. Secondly, for reasons stated above, we have 
to reduce the Jong interval betw: cen Chippata Brihaspati and 
Avanti-varman. We may, therefore, cut down the 87 vears assigned 
to Ajitapida by Kalhana to 15 only, and place him between 835- 90 and 
his predecessor Chippata Brihaspati between 823-35. 


2. The Pre-Karhota Period 


To the kings of Bovk LT, Kalhana has assigned 589 years 10 
months. This’ period includes ‘the f fabulously long reign of 300 years 
assigned to Ranaditva, ‘here are good grounds to regard Ranaditya 
as a historical figure, but the length of his reign must be reduced. 
The first king in “Book IIL of the Rajataiaingini is Meghavahana who 
in all rec bability is a representative of the Kidara Kushanas. There- 
fore the commencement of his reign mav be placed c. a.p. 350. We 
shall thus get a period of only 275 years (a.p. 350-625) for the kings 
of Book III, as against 589 years 10 months or 590 years assigned 
to them by Kalhana. It is not very difficult to effect this reduction, 
as Ranaditya’s rcign alone has to be reduced by about 280 years, . 
anda further reduction of 33 years may be easily made by cutting 
down the reign of Yudhishthira II to a brief period of 4 years only, 
since no events of his reign have becn recorded and there is nothing 
to justify the long reign of 39 vears assigned to him. 


As has been shown in the main narrative, Kalhana’s knowledge 
of this period is not very accurate, and _ his chronological scheme, 
therefcre, must be treated with great reserve. The pre-Karkota 
chronology has therefore to be reconstructed on the general consi- 
derations of historical evidence, particularly the numismatic data, 
and the followng broad outlines may be suggested. 


The unknown foreigners (probably Kushanas) 300- 50 
The Kidara Kushanas 350-410 


The Imperial Guptas through their | 
nominee Matrigupta. . ~410- 14 
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The Kidara Kushanas restored under Pravarasena - 414-515 
Hitinas 515-600 
Indigenous rule—Vikramaditya and Baladitya 600- 25 


The genealogy and chronology of the subsequent period may be 
represented by the following tables. 


The Karkota Dynasty (a.p. 625-855) 


Durlabha-vardhana-Prajiadity a-Anangalekha. 


A.D. 620-61 


| | 
Mathana (did not rule) Durlabhaka-Pratapaditya (a.p. 661-711) 





Chandrapida-Vinayaditya Tar Apida- -Udayaditya Muktapica. -Lalitaditya 


711-20 720-24 724-61 
Kuvalayapida 761-62 Vajraditya-Bappiyaka 
762-69 


Tribhut anapida Prithivyapida I Satngrimapida I Jayapida-Vi- 





(did not rule) 769-73. (ruled for ‘7 days) nayaditya 
ee ke | 773-804 
Ajitapida | 
835-50 | | | 
| Lalitapida 804-16 Samgramapida II 
Utpalapida | (Prithivyapida) 
853-55 Chippata-Jayapida- 816-23 
Brihaspati | 
823-35 Anangapida 
) 850-53 


N.B. The names printed in italics are given merely to indicate line of 
descent. They did not rule. 
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8.The Line of Utpala a.v. 855-6 to 989 
Uppa (a distiller) 


Padma Utpala Kalyana Mamina Dharma Jayadevi 


m: 
Sukhavarman Lalitapida 
Avanti-varman Sura-carman Samara-varman 


A.D. 855 /6-883 


Sukha- varman 
Samkura-varman-Su gandha 


A.D, 883-902 A.D. 904-6 — Nirjita-varman (Pangu) 
A.D. 921-23 
| 
GopaJa-varman — Sainkata-varman 
A.D, 902-4 A.D. 904 
Partha Chakra-varman Stra varman I 
A.D. 906-21 (a) 923-33 933-34 
Again 4.D. 934-35 (b) 935 
| (c) 936-37 
Unmattavanti 
937-89 


Stra-varman II 


deposed 939 


4. House of Viradeva 


Viradeva 
| 
Kdmadeva Ramadeva 
! 
| 
Prabhakaradeva Varnata 

YaSaskaradeva 
A.D. 939-48 
Samgramiadeva 


A.D. 949 
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5. The House of Abhinava a.v. 949-1008 
_ Abhinava (a clerk) 
Sangrama-gupta 
Parva-gupta a.D. 949-50 


Kshema-gupta a.p. 950-58 m  Didda daughter of Sitnharaja 
of Lohara a.p. 980-1003 
Abhimanyu a.p. 958-72 


| | | 


Nandi-supta Tribhuyana Bhima-gupta 
972-73 973-75 975-80 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


THE WESTERN FRONTIER 


1 RISE OF ISLAM 


Wen HarSHaA-varnpiANA and Pulakesin I] were struggling for em- 
ire in India, the rise of Islam in Arabia was rapidly changing the 
face of the world. This new religious sect soon develaped into a 
militant political power before whose onslaught kingdoms in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa tumbled down like houses of cards. The 
Prophet, who was both the temporal and spiritual head and establish- 
ed his sovereignty over the whole of Arabia, died in a.v. 632. In 
636 the mighty Persian Empire collapsed in the battle of Cadesia 
and before a.p. 640 Syria and Egypt were subdued, and the banner 
of Islam floated over the whole of Persia as far east as Herat. During 
the next ten years the Caliphs—as the successors of the Prophet were 
called—extended the boundary of their empire to the Oxus, and 
began that forward movement to the west along the entire northern 
border of Africa which was destined to overwhelm Spain and reach 
the heart of France from the south, till the great victory of Charles 
Martel in a.p. 732 checked its progress and fixed the Pvrences as the 
further limit of the Mirslim Empire in the West. 

Tt is difficult to say whether Uarsha-vardhana or Pulakesin, at least 
one of whom mrst have cariicd on diplomatic interecurse with Persia 
(pp. 420-21), had anv knowledge of these great events that were taking 
place ontside the little world in which thev lived and fought. But 
it seems that even if they knew it. they did not realize the gravity 
of the peril which threatened India, For at the very moment when 
the forces of Tslam were knocking at the gates of India, Harsha- 
vardhana was busv in his military campaigns against Orissa, and the 
Pallavas and Chalukvas were engaged in a prolonged and deadly 
struggle for supremacy. Yet no Indian statesman. even with a mo- 
derate knowledge of what was happening immediately outside the 
borders of India, should have overlooked the fact that the new 
political sitnation in the west was franght with grave danger for the 
security of his country. This furnishes the first, but by no means, 
the last, historical example. when India had to pav dear for keeping 
aloof from the international nolities of the dav. _ 

So far as we can judge, the ignorance, or the equanimity, of the 
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Indian potentates was mainly due to the fact that between them 
and the outside world lay a few petty border states on the west 
which were not concerned with, and did not count for much in, 
Indian politics. They served as the iron curtain which shut off the 
gaze of Indian politicians. 

As the first impact of the Muslim invasion fell on them, it is 
necessary to describe their position and status at some length. For- 
tunately we can have a much clearer view of the Indian borderland 
during this period than is generally possible in Indian history. This 
is due to the detailed account left by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan 
Tsang who travelled over this region some time in a.p. 642 or 643. 


2, THE FRONTIER STATES 


About this time there were four important kingdonis in the western 
border, viz. the kingdoms of Kapisa and Udyana in the north, that 
of Sindh in the south, and another, called Tsao-ki-ta or Tsauktita by 
the Chinese pilgrim, which lay between these two. 

According to the description of Hiuan Tsang, Kapisa was a power- 
ful State whose supremacy was acknowlecged by ten other kingdoms 
in the neighbourhood. Though it is difficult to identify or locate 
them all, it may be safely presumed that the whole of Afghanistan 
frem Bamian on the west to the Indus on the east and from the 
Windukush on the north to the Bannu district on the south was sub- 
ject to the king of Kapisa.) It included Kafiristan—a name which 
is probably -derived from ancient Kapisa—and also the cities of Kabul, 
Jalalabad and Peshawar. 


To the north and east of Kapisa lay Udyina which comprised the 
present districts of Swat, Panjkora, Bajaur and Buner. But we find 
it incorporated into the kingdom of Kapisa in a.p. 745, and this pro- 
bably took place long before.2 ° 


The kingdom of Sindh, with its feudatory states, comprised the 
lower vallev of the Indus. extending as far north as Multan on fhe 
left and Bannu on the right side of that river. Hinan Tsang men- 
tions two other States bordering on Sindh, viz Lang-kie-lo, im- 
mediately to the west, comprising modem Makran and Kirman, and 
Ki-kiang-na (Kekkéna or al-Kikan of the Arab chronicles) which lay 
to its north. According to the Chinese pilgrim the former was sub- 


1 Cunningham (Ancient Geography, pp. 19-20) includes the whole of Afghanistan 
un to Bolan Pass in the south, but as we shall see later, the region round this Pass 
formed part of Sindh, and the Kandahar region was probably included in Tsao- 
kii-ta. 

2 JA, 1895, p. 848, n. 3. 
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ject to Persia, and the latter was divided among « number of inde- 
pendent clans. But according to Chach-nama, the local chronicle ot 
Sindh, and other authorities to which reference will be made later, 
not only these two States but also Multan were all dependencies of 
Sindh. That Hiuan Tsang’s information about these remote coun- 
tries was not up-to-date follows from the mention of Persia as a 
suzerain power, for we know that it was overwhelmed by the Arabs 
several years before. The statement of Chach-nadma may therefore 
be right, though, as it admits, these outlying provinces sometimes 
declared independence. 

Between the kingdoms of Kapisa and Sindh, as defined above, 
Hiuan Tsang locates a large kingdom called Tsao-kii-ta or Tsao-li. 
This is almost certainly to be identified with Zabul or Zabulistan of 
the Arab geographers, which comprised the upper valley of the Hel- 
mand river together with a large extent of territories both to the east 
and west of it, and included the cities of Kandahar and Ghaznah 
(Ghazni). 

Hiuan Tsang has left some accounts of the culture of the territories 
described above. Sindh had an Indian ruler and was Indian in 
language, Jiterature and religion. This was verv nearly true also of 
Lang-kie-lo (modern Makran and Kirnian). Hiuan Tsang savs that 
the letters of this country are much the same as those of India, but 
their language is a little different. Ile adds that tlicre are some hundred 
sangharamas (Buddhist monasteries) and several hundred deca tem- 
ples. It is said in the biography of Hiuan Tsang that ‘from Lang- 
kie-lo, going north-west, we come to the country of Po-la-see (Persia) 
which is not within the boundaries ef India’.3 This definitely implies 
that Lang-kie-lo was regarded as a part of India. . 


As regards Tsao-kii-ta or Zabulistan we are told that their writing 
and spoken language differed from those of other countries, but the 
people were mostly Buddhist and ‘there were some hundreds of 
monasteries and above 10,000 Brethren, all Mahavanists’. The reign- 
ing king was a true believer in Buddhism and there were sonie tens 
of deva temples. Numismatic evidence shows that it was a powerful 
kingdom in the seventh century a.p.4 One of its rulers Sri Vasudeva 
calls hiniself king of Zaulistin and Multan. Another coin, whose 
legend and date are somewhat doubtful, seems to he issued by a 
king Shahi (or Vahi) Tigin who calls himself ruler of both India and 
Persia. The legends on these coins are written both in Indian and 

3 Life, tr. by Beal, p. 150. 


4 Opinions differ about the date of these coins and the reading of their legends. 


I have followed the views of Cunnmgham who gives a good account of them in his 
Later Indo-Scythians, ‘pp. 291-98, | 


H-36 
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Pehlevi characters. Coins of several other kings, some of them 
containing the word Zaulistan, have been found in the Indus valley. 
Kapisa, which was ruled by a king of the Kshatriya caste, was a 
stronghold of Buddhism, and its language, though coarser and ruder 
than that of its dependencies, such as Lamghan, Jalalabad and coun- 
tries further east, was Indian. Udyana (Swat valley) was alsg a 
stronghold of Buddhism and its ‘spoken language was different from, 
but bore much resemblance to, that of India’. Hiuan Tsang regarded 
only the kingdom of Kapisa proper and Tsao-kt-ta as geographically 
outside the boundaries of India, but even these may be regarded as 
politically and culturally a part of this country. 
' Judged by the test of language, religion, and culture, the western 
houndary of India, in the seventh century a.p., may thus be roughly 
indicated by an imaginary line from Kandahar to Kabul, extended 
north-east right up to the Hindukush and southwest along the boun- 
daries of Baluchistan to the sea-coast. The hilly region in the north 
between this line and the Hindukush still formed politically a part 
of India, but a strong admixture of Turkish element, introduced no 
doubt by the Saka. Kushana and Hina invaders, had already dis- 
tinguished it culturally from India. The king who ruled over these 
regions was, according to a later tradition, a descendant of Kanishka. 
but the verv fact that Hiuan Tsang calls him a Kshatriva bv caste, 
shows, what we might also otherwise infer, that he had been thorough- 
lv Indianised. 


3. KABUL AND ZABUL 


The Arabs cast a longing eve towards the fair plains and cities of 
India from the verv beginning of their militant career.5 The first 
military expedition was sent across the sea to Tanah, i.e. Thana 
near Bombay, about a.v. 637. Similar expeditions were sent against 
Broach and Dehal (a port of Sindh) during the next five years, but 
none of these achieved anv conspicuous success. 


5S The account of the Arah expedition is\based on the following: 

(a) Kitab Futuh al-Buldin by Ahmad ibn Yahya ibn-Jabir al-Baladhuri, commonly 
referred to as Balidhuri. Extracts from this work are given in HIED, Vol. I, pp, 113ff. 
But there is a good English translation by P. K. Hitti (Vol. I) and F. C. Murgotten 
(Vol. IT). T have used this translation and all references in this chapter are to vol. 
II which deals with India. 

(b) Chach-néma. Extracts from this are given in HIED, but T have used the 
English translation of the work by Mirza Kalichbeg Ferdunbegh (Karachi, 1900), 

(c) Le Strange—The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate. It gives a good geographical 
account of the Indian horderland. , 


: vara Arab Invasion of India by R. C. Majumdar (Supplement to JIH, Vol. X 
art 1), | 
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It has been suggested by some that these three expeditions were 
neither undertaken for conquest nor authorized by the Caliph.6 Ac- 
cording to this view only groups of Arab merchants landed at these 
places for purposes of trade, though it is admitted that some skir- 
mishes were fought with the natives. Further the Arabs were not 
interested in territorial acquisition in India until a grave provocation 
was given by the ruler of Sindh in c ab. 709. when the first armed 
batch of the Arab Muslims landed at Debal. This view, however, 
cannot be reconciled either with the general history of Islam’s mili- 
tant career, or with the express statement of Al-Baladhuri, the greatest 
and most reliable authority on the subject. He represents these as 
military expeditions, and gives details of many others directed against 
the frontiers of India which completely refute the view of the peace- 
ful penetration into India by the Arabs. It may be true that a num- 
ber of Arabs came to India for peaceful purposes and settled in this 
country; that they learned Indian languages and not only composed 
original poems but also translated the Quran into them; that they 
followed Indian customs and mianners, married in Indian society and 
adopted Indian titles and names; that the Indians were so profound- 
ly impressed with the new faith that on an average 50,000 of them 
embraced Islam every year. No satisfactory evidence has, however, 
been brought forward to prove that this state of things was true of 
the period before the Arab conquest of Sindh. But whatever we 
might think of these peaceful relations, there is no doubt that the 
Arabs were eager for territorial conquests in India and made sys- 
tematic inroads against all the three kingdoms of Kabul, Zabul and 
Sindh. As the first two were often united in offering resistance to 
the aggressions of Islam, their history may be treated together in 
the first place.” 


The Arabs conquered Seistan shortly after a.v. 650, and advanced 
towards Zabulistin along the Helmand river till they reached Kish 
which the Arab chronicler Baladhuri describes as belonging to al- 
Hind, i.e. India. Kish has been identified with Kaj or Kuhich of 
the present day near Rudbar, a well-known place on the Helmand, 
not very far from its mouth, ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ibn-smurah, governor 
of Seistan during the Caliphate of Othman, led an expedition against 
this place and proceeded as far as Bust, higher up on the Helmand. 
But the progress of “Muslim forces was checked here, and they 
entered into an amicable agreement with Bust and Zabulistan. Soon 
after this Seistan also revolted and drove out the Muslims who thus 
lost practically everything they had gained in this region. 


6 PAIOC, X, pp. 403ff. 
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Seistan was reconquered during the Caliphate of ‘Ali (a.p. 656-61) 
and ‘Abd-ar-Rahman was re-appointed its governor by the next Caliph 
Mu-awiya (a.p. 661-80). “Abd-ar-Rahman renewed his expedition 
and his victorious forces advanced as far as Kabul. The city of 
Kabul was besieged but it made a heroic resistance for several months. 
The city fell at last and the Muslim governor concluded a treaty. 
‘Abd-ar-Rahman then invaded Zabulistan and conquered it. But as 
soon as ‘Abcl-ar-Rahman was removed from his post, shortly befcre 
his death in a.p. 670, the king of Kabul drove out all the Muslims 
from the city, and Ratbil (apparently a title by which Arab chro- 
niclers always refer to the king of Zabulistan)7 regained possession 
of his kingdom and occupied the whole country as far as Bust. But 
Ratbil, being defeated and pursued by the new governor, concluded 
a treaty of peace both for his own kingdom and Kabul, on payment 
of one million dirhams. 

Towards the end of the reign of Caliph Yazid (4.0. 680-3) Kabul 
revolted again, and the Muslim forces sent against it were totally 
routed at Junzah. The governor of Seistan, who led the armv. and 
some distinguished members of the aristocracy, lav dead on the field 
and the rest fled. Abu-Uhaidah. possibly the Muslim representative 
at Kabul, who was imprisoned, had ta he ransomed for 3599999 
dithams 

The king of Zabulistain also declared war against the Arabs and 
probably proceeded as far as the Jake into which the Helmand river 
flows. Though he was defeated and killed in a.p. 680, the war was 
continued by his son, who did not oppose the advance of the Mus- 
lims till they penetrated deep into his country. Then he blecked 
the mountain passes and the Muslim general was forced to conclude 
a treaty by which, on payment of 300,000 dirhams, he promised not 
to rgid the country in future. The Caliph, however, disapproved of 
the treaty and dismissed the general. 


The Muslim invasion of Kabul about 4.p. 698 was even less suc- 
cessful. The king of Zabulistin joined the ruler of Kabul and em- 
ployed his old tactics again with even more brilliant success. The 
mountain passes were blocked and the Muslim general was dissuaded 
by his colleagues from offering terms to the enemy. So the army 
decided to fight their way out and suffered terrible losses and hard- 
ships. At last the Muslim general was compelled to purchase the 
liberation of himself and _ his remaining followers by a ransom of 


7 Elliot, Raveréy, and other scholars held that Kabul and Zalbul denoted the 
same kingdom under Ratbil. But Balidhuri clearly distinguishes the two. As all the 
kings of Zabulistan are referred to as Rathil it must be regarded as a title, 
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700,000 dirhams. But he shortly died of grief for the terrible miseries 
he had brought upon his men. 

{[t was a veritable disaster for the Muslim forces, and elaborate 
preparations were set on Loot to avenge the humiliation. Heavy war- 
cess was imposed on Basra and Kuta in order to raise a new army 
which was so splendidly cquipped that it was named the ‘peacock 
army. ‘“Abd-ar-ttahman, who ted this army, deteated Ratbil, the 
king of Zabulistan, in a.v. 699, but profiting by the experience of his 
predecessors, he moved very cautiously. Hajjaj, the governor of Irak, 
was dissatistied with his slow progress and ordered him to advance 
rapidly. When ‘Abd-ar-Rahman remonstrated, he was threatened 
with supersession, Thereupon he made a treaty on favourable terms 
with the king of Zabulistan and declared war both against Hajjaj 
and the Caliph. In spite of initial successes he was ultimately defeat- 
ed and took refuge with Ratbil (av. 701-2) but a year or two later 
he died or committed suicide. Ratbil took advantage of the situation 
and concluded a treaty with [flajjaj by which the latter agreed 
not to make war upon him for 7 (or 9) years on payment of 
an annual subsidy in kind. This arrangement continued till the death 
of [Lajjaj iu aw. 714. Then Ratbil retused to pay any tribute, and 
maintained his independence for forty ycars without any further 
molestation, 

This prolonged inactivity of the Muslims was undoubtedly due 
to the internal troubles and weakness of the Caliphate during the last 
days of the Umayyids. For, soon after the establishment of the 
powerful Abbasid Caliphate, the governor of Seistan declared war 
against Ratbil. Ratbil was defeated and promised to pay tribute. 
Ife, however, did not pay it regularly, and we are told that the Mus- 
lim officers collected tribute from him as best as they could (or ac- 
cording to their strength and weakness), 


The Caliph Al-Ma’min (4.p, 813-33) sent an armiy against the king 
_of Kabul who acknowledged obedience, professed Islam, and agreed 
to pay tribute. But he regained independence and apostatized almost 
immediately after. Ratbil, who paid double the tribute, and was 
thereupon left unmolested by Al-Ma’miin, also soon became indepen- 
dent again. 


It was’ not till a.n. 870 that Zabulistan was finally conquered by 
Yakitb, son of Lais, who had virtually made himself the master of 
Seistan. The king was killed and the people were forced to embrace 
Islam. But kabul, which was also conquered by Yaktb about the 
same time, recovered its independence and continued to form a part 
ef India, both politically and culturally, till the end of the tenth 
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century A.D. Its later history will be dealt with in connection with 
that of the Shahiya dynasty. 

Though both Kabul and Zabul ultimately succumbed to Islam, the 
heroic resistance they offered to the repeated onslaughts of that world- 
power deserves the highest praise and admiration. Few countries 
in the world, far less small principalities like these, have defied the 
arms of Islam so bravely and for so long. For more than 200 years 
the Arabs struggled hard to subdue them, but in vain. They no 
doubt obtained brilliant victories but also suffered severe reverses. 
They were able from time to time to impose some sort of suzerainty 
and occasionally exacted tributes from them. But in spite of this 
Kabul and Zabul successfully opposed the. political and cultural on- 
slaught of Islam till a.p. 870, for a century and a half after Sindh 
had become a Muslim province. 


4, SINDH 


A detailed history of Sindh in the seventh century a.p. is given 
in Chach-néma, a Persian translation of an old Arabic history of the 
conquest of Sindh by the Arabs. The date of the original work is 
not known, but the Persian translation was made about av. 1216. 
It begins with an account of king Sahiras, son of Sahasi Rai. He 
ruled over an extensive dominion which is said to have included 
Makran, Kandahar, Seistan, and the whole of the Indus valley up 
to the border of Kashmir. The king personally ruled the central part 
of his kingdom from his capital at Alor, while the rest of his kingdom 
was divided into four provinces, with headquarters, respectively, at 
Bahmanabad, Siwistan, Iskandah and Multan. The rulers of these 
provinces are referred to as governors by some authorities, but called 
tributary rulers in Chach-nama. 

Sahiras was succeeded by his son Sahasi Rai II. During his reign 
Chach, a poor Brahmana, rose to high power and office, and on his 
masters death ascended the throne. According to Tubfat-ul-Kirém, 
composed in the latter half of the eighteenth century a.v., this event 
took place in a.p. 622 and the dynasty of Sahiras, consisting of five 
kings, ruled for 137 years (i.e. a.p. 485-622). The genealogy of the 
kings, given in this text, does not, however, tally with the account 
in Chach-néma. 

The provincial rulers did not at first acknowledge the authority of 
Chach, but were subdued by force, and the stream that separates 
Makran from Kirman was fixed as the western boundary of his king- 
dom. Chach also marched against Kandabil, and its people agreed 
to pay an annual tribute. Kandabil has been identified* with Gan- 
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dava8 in the Brahui territory in Baluchistan, a little to the south-east 
of Kelat. According to Al-Baladhuri, Kikan also formed a part of 
Sindh. Kikaén undoubtedly comprised the hilly country near Quetta 
and Bolan Pass and its name has probably been preserved in Kakar 
lying to the east of Quetta. It probably formed a part of Kandabil, 
and in any case, was most likely conquered by Chach. 

Thus when Chach died about a.v. 662, he left a vast kingdom to 
his brother Chandar who ruled for seven years. The death of Chan- 
dar was followed by a quarrel about succession and the kingdom was 
divided into two parts. But Dahar, the younger son of Chach, who 
ascended the throne at Alor about a.p. 670, reunited them after 30 
years. 

The chief event in Dahar’s reign was the Arab invasion which 
overwhelmed him and his kingdom. As noted above, the Arabs sent 
an expedition against Debal, the chief sea-port of Sindh, some time 
between a.p. 637 and 643. Baladhuri speaks of a Muslim victory, 
but according to Chach-nadma, the governor of Chach defeated the 
Muslims and killed their leader at the battle of Debal. The latter 
account seems to be true, for we find Caliph ‘Umar (a.p. 634-44) next 
sending an expedition towards Makran and Kirman. Evidently, hav- 
ing failed to approach Sindh by sca from the south, he proposed to 
attack by land the western frontier of the kingdom. But the gover- 
nor of Irak, whom he asked to supply detailed information, reported 
that the king of Sindh was very powerful and by no means willing 
to submit to the Muslims. Thereupon ‘Umar abandoned the idea of 
attacking it. The next Caliph “‘Uthman (a.p. 644-56) also gave up the 
project of invading Sindh on getting similar reports. 

Some time about a.v. 660, during the Caliphate of “Ali, a well. 
equipped Muslim army advanced against Sindh through Kikan, ice. 
by the Bolan Pass route. According to Baladhuri, the people of 
Kikan made a brave stand and routed the Muslimi army. The Mus- 
lim general was killed together with all but a few of his followers, 
which included a large number of nobles and chiefs. 

After this the Arabs sent several military expeditions against 
Kikan. The first advanced from the side of Kabul in 665, but did 
not gain any conspicuous success. The second ended in a disaster, 
and the routed Muslim army fled to Makran. The next expedition 
conquered Makran and met with some success in Kikan, but the 
leader, while raiding the Mid (i.e. the Meds), was defeated and killed. 
The leader of the fourth expedition was killed in Kikinan. The fifth 


8 Some scholars identify Kandabil (or Kandail as written by Baladburi) with Zihri 
about 57 miles south-west of Gandava (CHI, III, p. 9). 
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expedition obtained some successes and acquired much booty, but 
Kikan was far from being subdued. For more than twenty years 
(a.v. 660-80) the Arabs concentrated their efforts towards the con- 
quest of this outpost of Sindh, but failed. Their only success was 
the conquest of Makran. 

The Arabs did not resume their aggression against Sindh till abdut 
A.D, 705 when Hajjaj was governor of Irak. The Muslim governor 
of Makran made some raids and conquered portions of Kandabil 
(Gandava). Shortly after this happened an incident which induced 
Hajjaj to send a full-scale expedition to Sindh. As this ultimately 
led to the conquest of Sindh, the incident may be discussed in some 
detail. 

A party of widows and orphan daughters? of the Arab traders who 
had died in Ceylon were sent by the king of that country to Hajjaj. 
The ship in which they were travelling fell into the hands of the 
pirates near Debal, the chief port of Sindh, at the mouth of the 
Indus. Hajjaj wrote to Dahar to secure the release of these women, 
but the latter replied that he had no control over the pirates who 
captured them. It was also alleged that Dahar refused to arrest and 
hand over to Hajjaj the Arab convicts who had fled and taken shelter 
in Sindh.10 TTajjaj regarded this as the casns belli and proposed to 
send a powertul expedition to Sindh. The Caliph was at first very 
unwilling, but later agreed at the importunities of Hajjaj. 

Some scholars argue! that it was this provocation which led the 
Arabs to think for the first time of territorial conquests in Sindh. 
But the account of the carlier expeditions, noted above, gives the 
lie direct to this view. As a matter of fact the conquest of Sindh 
had been cne of the chief objectives of the Arabs for more than a 
century, This is not only proved by their successive military ex- 
peditions against Debal, Makran, and Kikan but also by their practice 
of designating the leaders of these expeditions in advance as gover- 
nor of Sindh. Even Tajjaj was appointed governor of Irak, ‘Hind 
and Sindh’ (!)12 as early as a.p. 695. The Arabs had been chafing 
at their failure to conquer Sindh, and Hajjaj merely seized the piracy 
as a pretext to subdue a country that had so long defied the arms 
of Islam. 

As soon as Hajjaj secured the permission of Caliph Walid, he sent 
an expedition against Debal under ‘Ubaidullah. As noted above, 


9 Some scholars refer only to orphan daughters (CHI, TI, p. 1) but others include 
widows (PAIOC, X, p. 409). 

10 PAIOC, X, p. 409. 

ll Ibid., p. 404. 

12 IHQ, XVI, p. 597. 
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Debal was the chief sea-port at the mouth of the Indus, but on ac- 
count of the constant shitting of the river beds it has not been pos- 
sible to identify it with certainty. Some have located it near Thatha 
or Lari Bandar, while others have identified it with present Bhambor 
or Kakar Bukera.!3 According to Baladhuri the expedilion against 
Debal proved a failure and the Muslim general was killed. Then a 
second expedition was sent against Debal by way of sea from Oman 
and it was opposed by Jaisimha, son of Dahar. After a pitched battle 
lasting the whole day the Muslim army was routed and its general 
killed. 

Hajjaj then made elaborate preparations for an expedition against 
Sindh, Ie placed his wephew and son-in-law Muhammad, son of 
Casim,!4 at its command and provided him with men, arms, and 
munitions on a lavish scale. The Caliph lent him the services of 6,000 
Syrian soldiers fully armed. 

Muhammad advauced through Makran and laid siege to Debal 
(ap. TLL). With the help of the siege materials reaching him by 
way of sea, he took the fort of Debal by assault. No quarter was 
given, and for three days the inhabitants were ruthlessly butchered 
by the Muslim soldiers. 

Muhammad then marched along the Indus and reached Nehrun, 
modem Haidarabad. According to both Chach-niéma and Baladhuri, 
our two principal authorities, the town was treacherously surrender- 
ed by the Buddhists who had already concluded a secret pact with 
Hajjaj. According to Baladhuri, the governor of the city was a Bud- 
dhist who not only submitted without any fight but actively helped 
Muhammad in the subsequent campaign. The Buddhist residents 
of many other towns also did the same. Accdrding to Chach-nama 
they were influenced, partly by their aversion to slaughter and blood- 
shed, and partly by their belicf in the prophetic saying in the sacred 
books that India would be conquered by Islam. The last would also 
partly account for the treachery of the non-Buddhists which, accord- 


13 Ct. App. A. to my article ‘Arab Invasion of India’ JIH, X, (i) supplement, which 
deals with the ancient geography of Sindh, particularly the places that fell on the way 
of Muhammad. 

14 The full name is written as ‘Imadu'd-din Muhammad Kasim, son of Ukail Sakifi 
in Chach-ndma, which adds that he was then a youth of 17 (I, p. 73). The name 
usually written in this text is Muhammad Kasim. In the Tarikh-i-Mds‘itimi (composed 
in Ap, 1600) he is called Muhammad, son of Qasim, and this view iy now generally 
adopted (CHI, Ul, p. 2). S. N. Dhar states that the name given in Chach-ndéma is 
Karimuddin Muhammad Kasim (JHQ, XVI, p. 596) but I have not found it in the 
transiation by Ferdunbegh which he also quotes as authority. I have adopted the spelling 
in CHI, I, 
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ing to Chach-néma, played no mean part in the final outcome of the 
war, 

Muhammad then conquered Siwistan (Sehwan), after which some 
leading chiefs tendered their submission. Treachery became con- 
tagious and not only powerful and high officials but even 4,000 warlike 
Jats of Siwistan joined Muhammad. He then leisurely proceeded 
along the western bank of the Indus, conquering various places on 
the way, till he reached a point on the river opposite which Dahar 
stood ready with his army to meet him. Here Muhammad halted 
for two months, whereupon Hajjaj reprimanded him and urged him 
to cross the river and fight with Dahar. He thereupon built a bridge 
of boats at Sakrah (probably Sakhar) and his whole army passed over 
to the other side without any loss, mainly due to the treachery of 
the two brothers who were, in succession, put by Dahar in charge 
of the fort in the rocky island of Bet (Bakhar), which was a highly 
strategic point commanding the passage of the river. By the help 
of the same two brothers Muhammad was able to cross without dif- 
ficulty the lake that lay between him and Dahar’s main force, near 
the fort of Raor, which may be identified with Rohri, not far from 
the capital city Alor. 

Here a pitched battle took place, and Dahar fought with bravery 
for two davs. According to Chach-néma, which gives a detailed 
account, Muhammad’s army was nearly routed on the second day. 
The army of Islam became irresolute, and their lines were broken 
up in great confusion.” Muhammad, however, rallied his men and 
the renegade chiefs of Sindh came to his aid. Dahar, seated on his 
elephant, personally led the attack, and Muhammad directed his 
naptha-Hingers to shoot at him. Dahar’s litter having caught fire, 
he dismounted and was killed. This was a signal for the disruption 
of his army which was completely routed. 

The survivors took refuge in the fort of Raor which was defended 
by the brave queen till conditions became hopeless, and she burnt 
herself with other ladies to escape the infamy of falling into the 
hands of the Muslims. Jaisimha, the son of Dahar, now strongly 
fortified Alor, the capital city, and Bahmanabad, a famous city and 
fort, the ruins of which lie about 8 miles to the south-east of Shadad- 
pur railway station, while he himself adopted a mode of guerilla 
warfare. Muhammad besieged Bahmanabad which offered a stout 
resistance. Every day the besieged came out-and fierce fight con- 
tinued from niorning till evening. They fought for six months in 
this »wav, when some leading citizens entered into a secret covenant 
with Muhammad and betrayed the fort. At Alor, too, after some 
fighting, the residents made peace with Muhammiad, whereupon Fofi, 
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son of Dahar, who was in charge, left the city and joined his brother 
Jaisimha. 

Muhammad then besieged Multan which offered a brave resistance 
for two months, till a traitor pointed out to Muhammad the source 
of water-supply for the town and thus forced it to surrender. The con- 
quest of Multan was followed up by that of Kiraj and Bailaman. 
The former denotes Kangra and the latter probably some territory in 
Rajputana, According to Chach-naéma, Muhammad himself advanced 
to the frontier of Kashmir and sent an expedition to Kanauj. But 
all this may be doubted, as none of the authoritics mentions the 
conqucst of intermediate territories. 

The triumphant career of Muhammad was suddenly cut short by 
political changes at home. Hajjaj died in a.p, 714, and the Caliph 
Walid, a year later. The next Caliph, Sulaiman, was the sworn enemy 
of Hajjaj who had also incurred the hostility of Salih, the newly ap- 
pointed governor of Irak. The enemies of Hajjaj wreaked vengeance 
upon his family, and Muhammad was taken prisoner, insulted, and 
tortured to death by Salih. Such was the tragic end of the man who 
laid the foundations of Muslim power in India, though posterity has 
woven a romantic tale round this episode. 

Jaisimha took full advantage of the internal discord in the Caliphate 
and re-occupied Bahmanabad. Other conquered chiefs also followed 
suit. The Caliph sent Habib to subdue the rebels, but it appears that 
only Alor and a few other localities were conquered by him. The 
next Caliph ‘Umar II (717-20) offered to recognise the independence 
of the chiefs of Sindh provided they adopted Islam. Jaisimha ac- 
cepted the offer, but soon quarrelled with Junaid, the governor of 
Sindh, apostatized, and declared war against him. Junaid, however, 
defeated Jaisinha and took him prisoner. Thus ended the dynasty 
of Dahar and the independence of Sindh. 

The circumstantial narrative of the Muslim conquest of Sindh, 
sketched above, is solely based on Chach-néma and the history of 
Baladhuri. Both the accounts are written from the point of view 
of the victors and, as such, it may be doubted whether we can fully 
rely upon them, specially where the activity of the rulers of Sindh 
is concerned. That the alleged cause of the war was nothing but an 
idle pretext for aggressive warfare has been shown above. The 
triumphant march of Muhammiad from Debal to Raor probably paints 
him in a too brilliant colour, and underestimates or ignores the efforts 


15 No credence should be given to the story that two daughters of Dahar, who 
were sent to the-Caliph, falsely accused Muhammad of violating their chastity and 
thereupon the enraged Caliph sent orders that Muhammad’s body should be sewn in 
a bag and sent to him (Cf. PIHC, V, p. 249). 
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of the Hindu ruler. The victories are too often attributed to trea- 
chery, and the Buddhist sect is generally, though not always, re- 
presented as helping the enemy of the country, Even the powertul 
chiefs and officials are said to have deserted their king and joined 
their enemy. Though some scholars are loth to believe all thjs,!6 
there may be some truth in the allegations. It should be remember- 
ed that the Brahmin Chach had scized the throne by unfair means 
less than a century before, and it is not unlikely that his fainily was 
disliked by a section of the people, specially the loyal adherents of 
the old royal family and the Buddhists who formed the predominant 
clement of the people. That this dislike should induce them to 
betray their country, however deplorable in itself, cannot be ruled 
out as impossible, particularly when beth the authorities emphasize 
this point and give numerous specific instances. On the other hand, 
the internal weakness of Sindh may have been the chicf cause of its 
downfall. We should remember that the newly established dynasty 
could not consolidate its power, owing to the rebellions of provincial 
governors and the long war of succession which kept the kingdom 
divided for more than 30 years. As the quarrel with the Muslims 
broke out within 10 years of the re-union, we may easily presume 
that the ruler of Sindh could not marshall all its resources effectively 
against the foreign invader. 

All these causes probably operated to bring about the downfall 
of the kingdom of Sindh. But the comparatively easy conquest of 
Muhammad, son of Qasim, should not make us forget the Jong re- 
sistance offered by Sindh against the Arabs. Nor must we withhold 
the need of praise due to the king and the people for the brave 
defence of the mountain passes of Kikan, occasionally crowned by 
brilliant victories, and the successful blocking of the southern route 
across Makran or over the sea for three quarters of a century since 
the first raid. The Muslim historians have paid high tribute to the 
‘enemy for their bravery and fighting qualities and, taking everything 
into consideration, the modern historians are not justified in regard- 
ing the defeat of the Indians as an evidence of their inferiority in 
military skill and discipline. 

This becomes still more clear by the subsequent history of the 
Muslim power in Sindh. Junaid, who completed the conquest of the 
country, sent several expeditions to the interior of India. But though 
for some time the Arabs carried everything before them, and ad- 
vanced as far as Malwa and the borders of the Deccan, they were 


16 Cf. the views of S. N. Dhar in THQ. XVI, pp. 598ff. But it is difficult to accept 
Lis view that ‘the theory of Buddhist treachery does not stand examination’. 
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signally deteated by the Pratihara king Nagabhata I, Pulakesi, 
the Chalukya chief of Gujarat, and probably alsa by Yasovarman. 
They were forced to retreat and henceforth their power was 
confined to Sindh. Even there the general rebellion of the people, 
who gave up the new faith imposed on them, made the position of 
the Muslims very precarious. This is clearly admitted by Balidhuri 
who remarks that as there was ‘no place of refuge to which the Mus- 
Jims might flee’ a new capital city was built, called Mahfuzah, on one 
side of a lake near the old city of Bahmanabad. The capital was 
shortly removed to Mansurah, a city built on the other side of the 
same lake. The governor Iakam was killed in course of his attempt 
to pacify the country, and his successors ‘kept fighting the enemy 
and subduing places in the neighbourhood whose inhabitants rebel- 
led’. Thus, during the last years of the Umayyads, they virtually lost 
hold over Sindh. 

The ‘Abbasid Caliphs made an attempt to re-establish the power 
of Islam in Sindh. Hisham, the governor of Caliph Al-Mansur 
(ap. 754-75), is said to have conquered Multan and Kashmir. But 
even the little that we know of the history of Kashmir makes it almost 
impossible to believe that this kingdom was conquered in any sense 
by the Arabs. As has been noted above its powerful ruler 
Lalitaditva Muktapida (a.p. 724-61) is said to have ‘thrice defeated 
the Arabs. The real fact seems to be that the Arabs came into con- 
flict with Lalitaditya, and in spite of — their initial successes, if 
any, their advance was checked by him. The re-conquest of Multan 
if trne, merely shows that a large part of Sindh again came into the 
hands of the Arabs. But the brave people of Kikan held out till 
c. ap. 840, According to Baladhuri, an expedition was sent against 
the Kikanites, who are Zutt (ie. Jaths), during the Caliphate of 
Mutasimbullah (a.p. 833-42). Although they were defeated, we heat 
of frequent conflicts with the Jaths and the Meds in the neighbour- 
hood of Alor, the old Windu capital of Sindh. We hear of other expe- 
ditions in the course of which the Muslim armv sometinics met with 
grave disaster, . 


Thus with all their strength and resources the “Abbasids failed to 
consolidate the Muslim power even in Sindh. The Arab chronicles 
admit their failure to achieve further conquests in India. This is 
confirmed by Indian evidence, The Pala emperor Dharmapala is said 
to have exercised supremacy over the Yavanas or Muslims. The 
failure of one or more Muslim expeditions is hinted at in several 
texts and epigraphic records.17 Thus, Khummana-Raso, a late work, 


17 These have been brought together by D, C. Ganguly in IHQ, XIV, p. 813. 
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refers to a Muslim invasion of Chitor which was repulsed by the 
Guhila chief Khumman with the help of other {ndian rulers. 
The PrabandhakoSa, composed in a.p. 1348, states that the Chaha- 
mana king Govindaraja defeated Sultan Vega Varisa. This Chaha- 
mana king was most probably the first king of that name who was 
a feudatory of the Pratihara emperor Nagabhata II. This rulere is 
said to- have defeated the Turushkas, which can only mean at this 
pericd the Muslim subjects or soldiers of the Caliph. Now, according 
to Baladhuri, a governor of Sindh under Caliph Al-Mamun 
(a.p. 813-33), was named Basar, and most probably this was the 
chief who is named Sultan Veg Varisa in Prabandhakosa, It is not 
unlikely that the three instances, quoted above, all refer to one and 
the same expedition under the Pratihara emperor Nagabhata and 
his feudatories and allies. The Kalachuri king Kokkalla I, who also 
claims to have defeated the Turushkas, might have joined the above 
rulers, It may thus be held that the ‘Abbasids made a great effort— 
the first since Junaid’s expedition—to conquer India some time 
between a.v. 800 and 830, and their forces probably advanced as 
far as Chitor, but the Indian kings offered a combined resistance 
to them and forced them to retreat. This is of course only a theore- 
tical reconstruction, but the isolated passages scattered in different 
texts and inscriptions hardly leave any doubt that the “Abbasid Caliphs 
made one or more cfforts to extend the Muslim power in India, but 
failed. 

With the decline of the “Abbasid power, Sindh became virtually 
independent and formed a part of the Saffarid kingdom. After its 
downfall Sindh was divided into two independent states with capitals 
respectively at Multan and Mansura, neither of which ever became 
powerful. Multan was in constant dread of a Pratihara invasion, but 
found its security against this in the famous image of God (Surya) 
in one of its temples which was venerated all over India. “When the 
unbelievers’, says Al-Mas‘tidi, ‘march against Multan, and the faith- 
ful do not feel themselves strong enough to oppose them, they 
threaten to break their idol and their enemies immediately with- 
draw’.18 Ishtakhri also makes a similar statement and adds that 
‘otherwise the Indians would have destroved Multan’.198 As regards 
Mansura, again Al-Mas‘tidi tells us that ‘it was constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sit@h, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sindh’. 


Thus even more than three hundred and fifty vears after their 


18 HIED, I, pp. 23-24. 
19 Ibid., p. 28. 
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first incursion, the Arabs could establish their authority only over the 
frontier region and the lower valley of the Indus. Their repeated 
attempts to extend their power into the interior proved a failure. 
Compared with their military achievements in other parts of Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, the results of their Indian campaign certainly 
appear to be insignificant. It reflects no small credit on the military 
skill and political organization of the people of India that the con- 
querors of the world had to stop at the gateway of their country and 
could not enter inside for more than three centuries,.20 


20 It is hardly necessary now to refer to the views of Elphinstone (Hist. of India, 
8th ed., pp. 305-8) and other writers who sought to explain the slow progress of Islam 
by various theories based on the religious and social institytions of India. 
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Jishnugupta 


THE DEATH OF AimSu-varman (p. 258) was followed by a period of 
troubles. Yuvaradja Udayadeva, presumably the heir-apparent, tmen- 
tioned in an inscription of AmSu-varman, dated 39, disappears from 
the scene, and the throne is occupied by one Jishnugupta. He is 
described as the ornament of the Lunar family (Somanvaya) and 
a casual reference is made in one of his records to his great-grand- 
father Mina-gupta-gomin. It is also claimed that he got the throne 
bv hereditary right. It appears therefore that he was not connected 
either with the old Lichchhavi rulers or ‘vith the Thakuri family 
founded by Amsu-varman, and S. Lévi suggests that he belonged 
to the Ahir cr Abhira clan which had conquered Nepal shortly before 
Amsu-varman usurped the sovercignty (p. 215). Be that as it mav. the 
charters of Jishnugupta leave no doubt that he ruled over the whole 
of the Nepal valley proper, and further that he revived the nhantom 
of Lichchbhavi sovereigntv. He issued his charters from Kailasakiita, 
the palace of Amnsu-varman, hut mentions at the beginning the 
name of a Lichchhavi king residing at the old palace of Managriha. 
Two such kings are known, viz Bhattaraka Maharaja Sri 
Dhrubadeva and Bhattaraka Srt Manadeva. The difference in 
the titles given to these two Lichchhavi kings is significant. and 
there is no doubt that they were mere puppets in the hands 
of Jishnugupta who. though not the legitimate king, exercised 
in full the roval authoritv. He also issued coins which resembled 
those cf Amsu-varman. On the whole, it appears that Jishnugupta 
not only inherited the dominions, but also continued the policy and 
tradition of Amsu-varman,! though he did not probablv belong to 
his family. It is also interesting to note that though Amsu-varman 
is always called Mahdsémanta in his own records, he is referred to 
-as Bhattaraka Mahdarajadhiraja in an inscription of Jishnugupta dated 


1 Like Atiéu-varman, he calls himself Pasuputl-Bhatt#rake-Pddanugrihita and 
bappa-padanudhyata in his chaiters. * 
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year 48. The date shows that he ascended the throne, shortly, if 
not immediately, after the death of AmSu-varman, whose last known 
date is 44 or 45, and continued the use of the same era or system 
of reckoning, 


One of Jishnugupta’s records refers to yuvaraéja Vishnugupta. But 
although evidently heir-presumptive to the throne, he does not seem 
to have succeeded Jishnugupta. Even if he did so, his reign must 
have been very short, for by a.p. 6432 we find Narendradeva of 
the Lichchhavi dynasty as the king of Nepal. How the old dynasty 
revived its power after the successive usurpations of AmSu-varman 
and Jishnugupta we do not know. But probably it was due to the 
interference of Tibet. We know from the Chinese chronicles that 
Narendradeva’s father was removed from the throne by his younger 
brother. whereupon Narendradeva fled to Tibet.3 It is very likely, 
therefore, that with the help of the Tibetan king he recovered his 
paternal throne. 


It has been noted above that Udayadeva is mentioned as yuvardja 
in one of the records of Amsu-varman. Now the Pasupati Temple 
inscription of Nepal, while giving the genealogy of its rulers, men- 
tions this name along with Narendradeva, and although the lacuna 
in the record, due to the peeling off of certain letters, does not enable 
us to state definitely the relation between the two, it may be 
reasonably presumed that Narendradeva was the son of Udayadeva.4 
If we accept this view we may, with the help of the Chinese annals, 


reconstruct somewhat as follows the political history of Nepal since 
the death of Améu-varman. 


2 Lévi says that it was during the reign of Narendradeva that a Chinese mission 
visited Nepal for the first time in a.p, 643 (Nepal, I, p, 164). Yet he says elsewhere 
(p. 162) that Vishnugupta’s reign must have been very short as Narendradeva had 
restored the Lichchhavi rule in Nepal by a.v. 645. His difficulty was evidently caused 
by assuming a.p. 595 as the starting point of the era used in the charters of Améu- 
varman and Jishnugupta. For according to this view Jishnugupta’s last known date, 
year 48, becomes equivalent to a.v. 643 when, according to the Chinese evidence, 
Narendradeva was the king of Nepal. Even if we assume that Jishnugupta died in that 
year, there is hardly any room for Vishnugupta. But if, as suggested above, we 
assume A.D, 586 as the starting point of the era, we get the following chronology 
which fs in full agreement with all known facts. 

Afndéu-variian a.v. 616-632 
Jishnugupta », 682-640 
Vishnugupta ,, 640.642 
Narendradeva ,, 642 
For a different view, cf. JAS, Vol. I, No. 1 (1959), pp. 47-49. 
3 Tang Annals quoted in Nepal, It, p. 1 
4 Ibid., pp, 162-3. 
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It would appear that AmSu-varman had nominated as his successor 
a Lichchhavi prince named Udayadeva who ascended the throne 
after his death. But Dhruvadeva, the younger brother of Udayadeva, 
drove him out with the help of Jishnugupta. Although Jishnugupta 
at first accorded full royal honours to Dhruvadeva, he soon usurped 
the real power, and replaced Dhruvadeva by Manadeva who was a 
mere puppet and is simply referred to as Bhattaraka. In the miean- 
time Udayadeva’s son Narendradeva fled to Tibet and evidently 
asked not only for protection but also for help to recover his paternal 
throne. Apart from his position as suzerain, the Tibetan king Sron- 
btsan Gampo was the son-in-law of Amsu-varman, and it was but 
natural that he should espouse the cause of Narendradeva who re- 
presented the line of succession sanctioned by Amsu-varman. It may | 
appear somewhat strange that in spite of such powerful support to 
his rival, Jishnugupta should have continued to rule in Nepal. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the fact that the Tibetan 
army was at this time occupied in a distant campaign. As soon as 
his hands were free, the Tibetan king placed Narendradeva on the 
throne of Nepal, evidently bv defeating Jishnugupta or his successor. 


Narendradeva, Sivadeva II, and Jayadeva Il 


Narendradeva ascended the throne of Nepal about a.v. 643. A 
Chinese embassy under Li I-piao, which visited Magadha in 643, 
passed through Nepal and was received with all honours bv 
Narendradeva. He also helped Wang Hiuan-tse in a.p. 647-48 as 
will be noted later. In a.p. 651 he sent a mission to China. When 
Wang Hiuan-tse passed a second time through Nenal in a.p. 657 
Narendradeva was still its ruler. Throughout his reign Nepal was 
visited by a number of Chinese pilgrims who were probably attract- 
ed bv the piety and devotion of the king. It is no doubt from these 
sources that the Chinese annalists derived their information about 
Nepal which we find incorporated in a general account of the countrv 
given in the History of the T’ang Diynasty. Although this book was 
written in the tenth century a.p.. the picture it gives of Nenal 
evidently reflects the condition during the reign of Narendradeva. 
It portravs Nepal as neaceful and prosperous with a high degree 
of civilization. Both Buddhism and Brahiianism flourished, and the 
country was full of temples and monasteries. The epigraphic records 
fully confirm this. The large number of villages mentioned in them 
prove that the vallev was densely nopulated. The minute regulations 
absut irrigation presuppose a flourishing state of agriculture. Trade and 
commerce prospered and the merchants were organised in corpora- 
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tions managed by small executive committees. Sanskrit was held in 
high honour and was assiduously cultivated. 

All the Vamsavalis agree in stating that Narendradeva introduced 
the cult of Matsyendranatha, the patron-saint of Nepal, in the year 
3623 of the Kaliyuga era. This yields the date a.p. 521 or 522 which, 
of course, is quite wrong. Probably the VamSivalis had a date before 
them in Saka era, which was wrongly interpreted as Vikrama era, 
according to the tradition current in later days. In that case the data 
would be really a.v. 657 which falls in the reign of Narendradeva. 


According to the Pasupati Temple inscription, Narendradeva was 
succeeded by his son Sivadeva and the latter by his son Jayadeva. 
We have dated records of both and also know how the queen of 
the former was related to Am$u-varmian. This will be evident from 
the following table which, barring the usurpation of Jishnugupta, 
represents the line of succession from AmSu-varman, as suggested 
above, together with the known dates all of which presumably be- 
long to the same era: 


Amsu-varman . Sister 
(30-44) | 
Udayadeva (Maukhari) Bhoga-varman 
Narendradeva | 
Sivadeva II......... re cer rere rr ee Vatsadevi 
(119) 


Jayadeva II (157) 


The chief difficulty in accepting this genealogy is the long interval 
in time between Amsu-varman and Vatsadevi, as well as between 
Narendradeva and his grandson. The last known date of Amégu- 
varman being year 44, the daughter of his nephew was alive niore than 
75 years after his death. Again Narendradeva was on the throne 
in av. 643 while his grandson flourished in a.p. 763, 751 or 748 
(according as we interpret the dates by the Harsha era or the Tibetan 
era of a.p. 595 or 586), ie., more than 100 years later. These things are 
not impossible though they must be regarded as very unusual. But 
the objection or the difficulty is not strong enough to justify us in 
rejecting the genealogy supplied by the PaSupati Temple inscription 
which is supported by the independent records of Sivadeva and 
Jayadeva. 
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The marriage of Sivadeva with Vatsadevi was perhaps a political 
alliance between two families, both having rightful claimis to the 
throne. But it possibly meant something more. For Vatsadevis 
mother was a daughter of the powerful king Adityasena of Magadha 
and the marriage probably established an alliance between 
Magadha and Nepal. It was perhaps this alliance which embolden- 
ed the ruler of Nepal in A. p. 702 to throw off the yoke of Tibet. It 
is said that both Nepal and Po-lo-men revolted at the same time. 
The latter denotes in a general way Central India, but we have no 
other record to show that any part of India was at this time subject 
to Tibet. We know, however, that some time between a.p. 713 and 741 
Yasovarman referred to in Chinese annals as king of Central 
India, sent an envoy to China asking for help against the Tibetans, 
and another enemy, more formidable still, viz., the Arabs.5 Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida, king of Kashmir also sent an envoy between 
a.p. 736 and 747 who reported to the Chinese emperor that his royal 
master, in co-operation with the king of Central India, had blocked 
all the five roads to Tibet and inflicted several defeats upon her 
people. As YaSovarman is reputed to have advanced as far as Gauda 
in the course of his victorious canipaign, it is not unlikely that the 
ruler of Nepal acted in concert with him, or took advantage of his 
fight with Tibet, to declare hiniself independent of that country. 
But the geographical position of Nepal made it more vulnerable to 
an attack from the Tibetan side than any part of India and so it 
was defeated and had to submit again. A reminiscence of the Tibetan 
supremacy over Nepal is furnished bv the inscription of Sivadeva, 
dated 119, in which a donated village, otherwise rendered free from 
taxes, is expressly made liable to furnish five porters as Bhofta- 
vishti, ic. corvée to Bhotta, the Indian name for Tibet, met with 
for the first time in this record. 

King Sivadeva made manv religious endowments and founded a 
monastery named after him. An inscription containing some dona- 
tions to this monastery gives Bhattaraka Sri Sivadeva as the name 
of the diita. It has been suggested that he might be the king 
himself, and in that case we must hold that he abdicated the throne.8 
This is, however, very unlikely. 

Sivadeva’s son and successor Jayadeva IT has left us a long record 
in the Pasupati Temple, dated in the year 153, which, as noted 
above, has been taken to be equivalent to a.p. 759 by some and ap. 
748 by others. Although neither of these may prove to be correct, 


5 Ibid., pp. 174-75. 
6 Ibid., p. T69. 
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the actual date cannot be far removed from them, and there is no 
doubt that Jayadeva reigned about the middle of the eighth century. 


The Pasupati Temple inscription gives the genealogy of the rulers 
of Nepal which forms the main basis of the history sketched above. 
It also contains a panegyric of the king in a highly poetic style. 
One verse of this panegyric is a double entendre. In one sense it 
describes the beauty and good qualities of the king, but taken in 
another sense it conveys the idea that ‘he extended his political 
influence over the Anga country, conquered Kamarupa, approached 
Kanchi in the south, and bestowed his attention even on the work 
of administration of the distant Surashtra country.7 It is further 
added that king Jayadeva thus displayed the career of a universal 
monarch and was therefore known as parachakrakama (desirous of 
winning the kingdoms of his enemies). Although some scholars have 
taken this to be a historical fact,8 miost probably it is nothing but 
a poetic fancy of which other examiples are known.9 


Jayadevas queen Rajyamati was the daughter of Harshadeva of 
the Bhagadatta family, described as the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalinga, Kosala and other countries. This Harshadeva is usually 
regarded as a king of Kamaripa and identified with king Harsha- 
varman, but this is very doubtful.19 But the marriage alliances of 
Sivadeva and Jayadeva clearly prove that Nepadla was slowly emerg- 
ing out of its secluded life in the Himalayas in order to take its 
legitimate place in the polity of the great country or sub-continent 
of which it geographically formed a part. The inscriptions clearly 
show that Hiuan Tsang’s description! of the people as rude and 
unlettered evidently applied to the general miass of the hill tribes 
alone, but the cultured section in Nepal fully imbibed the religion, 
literature and social ideas of the Indian plains, 


The Successors of Jayadeva II 


For more than a century after the glorious reign of Jayadeva II 
we know very little of the history of Nepal. No epigraphic record 
of the period has yet come to light, and the account in the Vamsa- 
valis is hopelessly confused. There are, however, external evidences 
to show that during this period Nepal was subjected to a series of 


7 HNI, pp. 801-2. 
8 Ibid. 


9 Nepal, II, 170. 
10 This has been discussed in the section ii of this chapter, 
11 HTB, YU, pp. 80-81. 
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foreign invasions, The earlie Th ' 
The romantic story 


Jayapida, the ruler of Kashmir (av. 773-804). 
narrated by Kalhana may be summed up as follows : 


‘In the course of his campaign for world conqucst, Jayapida came 
to Nepal, but its ruler Aramudi refused to submit, and took his 
position on the bank of a river, the water of which was only knee- 
deep. Jayapida and his army, while tording the river, were caught 
by a sudden tide. The army was destroyed and the king was _ 
made a prisoner. [le was kept confined im a very high stone build- 
ing on the bank of the Kalgandika (probably the same river). There 
his trusted minister saw him atter allaying the suspicions of the 
Nepal ruler by false pretensions of enterimg into a treaty with 
him against Jayapida. The minister killed himself in order that 
by using his body as an inflated skin the king might cross the river 
after jumping into it from the window. Jayapida thus crossed the 
river and joined his army which was kept fully equipped on the 
other bank by the faithtul minister. He then completely defeated 
the ruler of Nepal and devastated the country’...!2 


The truth of this story has been doubted by most scholars. But 
as Lévi points out, the barbaric character of the royal name, so 
different from the Sanskritic names used by the kings of Nepal, 
shows that the story is perhaps not absolutely without foundation. 
For if the author invented the whole story out of pure imagination, 
he would have used a familiar royal name. Lévi suggests that 
Aramudi was probably a Tibetan, sent by the Tibetan king, as suzerain 
of Nepal, to detend the country against the attack by the king of 
Kashmir. He further points out that in the name of the river 
Kalagandika it is easy to recognize the Kala (or Kali) Gandaki, the 
westernmost of the seven Gandakis, which would naturally be the first 
barrier to an invader coming from the west.!8 


Not long after this Nepal was perhaps subjugated by the Pala king 
Dharmapala. It is perhaps the conquest of Nepal which brought 
the Palas into conflict with Tibet, and led to ‘invasions of India by 
successive rulers of Tibet, as will be mentioned later. Nepal must have 
suffered a great deal as a battle-ground of these two powerful rivals. 

It is not till we come to the reign of Raghavadeva that light dawns 
again upon the history of Nepal. The name of this king is found in 
only one VamSavali where he is said to have introduced the Samvat 
or Vikrama era in Nepal. Although the name of Raghavadeva is 


12 Rajatarangini, IV, vv. 531-81. 
13 Nepal, II, pp. 176-77. 
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omitted from the other VamSavalis, his existence is proved by a new 
chronicle discovered by Bendall.14 What is more important still, this 
chronicle supplies the names of the successors of Raghavadeva and 
their reign-periods, from which it may be reasonably concluded that 
he reigned near about a.v. 879, which is the epoch of the Newari era, 
current in Nepal even now. In the light of this new evidence one 
might regard Kaghavadeva as the founder of the Newari era, a view 
heid by Prinsep and Cunningham, but rejected by S. Lévi. Lévi 
maintained that after the year 800 of the Saka era, the Nepalese, who 
had a dread for the figure 8, simply dropped the figure for hundreds 
and began to count anew from year 1 of the ninth century of that 
era.lo 

If we reject this view of the adaptation of the Saka era, we may 
find a very good explanation for the founding of a new era in Nepal 
in a.v. 879. This is the rapid decline in the power of Tibet about the 
middle of the ninth century a.D. to such an extent that we may well 
believe that the Newari era of a.p. 879 commemorates the end of 
Tibetan supremacy in Nepal or the commencement of the reign of 
Raghavadeva who freed Nepal from the yoke of Tibet. The two events 
might have coincided; otherwise, the latter view seems preferable. 

According to the new chronicle discovered by Bendall Raghava- 
deva ruled for 46 years and 6 months, and the reigns of his three 
successors covered a period of 20 years. We know practically nothing 
about these kings. Then came Gunakamadeva who is credited with 
a long reign of 51, 65, or 85 years in different Vamsavalis. From the 
date of one of his successors we may reasonably conclude that 
Gunakamadeva ceased to rule before a.v. 1000. Roughly speaking we 
may regard his reign as covering the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury A.D. 

The legends current in Nepal represent Gunakama as a great and 
powerful king. He is said to have founded the city of Kathmandu, 
though the date given, viz., a.D- 723-24, is more than two centuries 
earlier than his time. The foundation of two other cities, Patan and 
Sanku, is also referred to the same period. Though Lévi prefers to 
take the date as right and reject the association of Gunakama with 
the foundation of Kathmandu, he nevertheless points out that Kanti- 
pura, the old name of Kathmandu, might be easily traced to Guna- 
kama, the two words K4@nti and Kama being derived from the same 
root. Gunakania is also believed to have been the founder of many 
religious institutions in Nepal, particularly the ydtra in honour of 

14 A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the 


Durbar Library of Nepal by H. P. Sastri. Introduction (p. 5) b 
. iP. . . y Bendall. 
15 Nepal, Il, pp. 180 &, ) 
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Khasarpana Lokesvara which was obviously designed to benefit 
Kathmandu by decreasing the importance of the yatra of Matsyendra- 
natha at Patan. He made rich donations, including two fountains of 
gold, to Pasupati, and brought the goddess Chandesvari from the 
east. In spite of his religious endowments on a lavish scale he is said 
to have amassed a fabulous wealth, which he left in the safekéeping 
of Naga Vasuki, in a cave of mount Indrasala. 


These legends perhaps reflect the transition of a mainly rural and 
agricultural to an urban and industrial community. The change was 
facilitated, if not brought about, by the intimate association of Nepal 
with Tibet and the plains of India. It naturally served as the medium 
of trade between these two regions, and thus acquired immense 
wealth which was spent in building temples and monasteries, and in 
organizing a better civic life. Nepal had now become a progressive 
state in every sense of the term. 


[I. KAMARUPA 


Bhaskara-varman, whose history has been dealt with above, probab- 
ly died about a.p. 650. So far as available evidence goes he was the 
last king of the dynasty which had been ruling Kamaripa for more 
than 400 years. We learn from epigraphic records of a later date 
that shortly or immediately after his death, a Mlechchha chief, Sala- 
stambha by name, became the ruler of Kamartipa and founded a new 
royal line: On the other hand, we know from Chinese and Tibetan 
sources that Sron-btsan Gampo, who died about a.p, 650, conquered a 
large part of India including Kamariupa. It is not, therefore, unreason- 
able to conclude that the Tibetan conquest was the main, if not the 
direct, cause of the end of the old dynasty, and the rise to power of 
the Mlechchha chief Salastambha. It has been suggested that 
Mlechchha denotes the tribe called Mech,16 but it is perhaps better 
to take it in the general sense of a Mongoloid without specifying any 
particular tribe. The Tibetans evidently placed’ one of allied descent 
on the throne of Kamarupa in order to maintain their hold on the 


country. 


It has been held by some scholars that although Salastambha is 
called a Mlechchha in a later record, he was really a scion of the 
dynasty to which Bhaskara-varman belonged, viz., the one founded 
by the mythical Naraka.17 But there seems to be little justification 
for the view. This will be evident from the three following passages 


= 
” 


16 Barua, History of Kamarupa, p. 107. 
17 Ibid., KS, 19. See list of inscriptions at the end of chapter. 
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in epigraphic records regarding the successive families that rule 
in Kamarupa: | 

1. This powerful kingdom, ruled for generations by the dynasty 
of Naraka,.was, by a tum of adverse fate, occupied by the Mlechchha 
lord Salastambha. In his family, too, were borm famous kings like 
Vigrahastambha, twenty in number. When Tyagasimha, the twenty- 
first king, died without any issue, the people thought that they needed 
a ruler of the dynasty of Naraka and so elected Brahniapala as king 
(No. V, vv. 9-10). 

2. In his (Naraka’s) lineage was bom the king with the strange 
name Pralambha. He, along with the preceding kings, beginning with 
Salastambha and ending with Sri-Harisha, delighted the world by 
his royal qualities. He (Pralainbha) was succeeded by his son Harjara 
(No. III, wv. 7-8, 11). 

3. After many kings in his (Naraka’s) lineage had passed away, 
Salastambha occupied the throne. After many kings of Salastambha’s 
family, like Palaka and Vijaya, had passed away, flourished Harjara 
(No. IV, vv. 9-10). 

It is not easy to reconcile the above statements. According to the 
first, the Naraka dynasty, dethroned by Mlechchha  Sala- 
stainbha, was not restored till the time of Brahmapala. According to 
the second, Pralambha, who presumably founded a new dynasty 
which replaced that of Salastambha, belonged to the Naraka dynasty. 
But the first clearly implied that the kings intervening between 
Salastambha and Brahmapala, 21 in number, which must have in- 
cluded Pralambha and his successors, all belonged to the dynasty of 
Salastambha. The third passage corroborates the view that Harjara, 
and therefore also his father Pralambha, did not belong to Sala- 
stambha's family. 

The most reasonable conclusion that may be drawn from these 
conflicting statements seems to be somewhat as follows: 

There were three distinct royal dynasties founded, respectively, by 
Salastambha, Pralambha, and Brahmapila. There is no doubt that the 
first was a Mlechchha, and the third, a member of the Naraka dynas- 
ty. The position of the second is somewhat doubtful. It claimed to 
belong to the dynasty of Naraka, but this was not generally recog- 
nized, and the kinship was definitely disowned by the third dynasty. 

We possess very little knowledge of the dynasty of Salastambha. 
Inscription No, II gives us. a long list of kings belonging to this 
dynasty. There are Vijaya, Palaka, Kumara, Vajradeva. Harsha-varman 
and Bala-varmian. Reference is then made to two haughty princes 
named Chakra and Arathi who always flouted the conimands of the 
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gurus on account of which the kingdom thei passed to the son of the 
gunger brothers. 

’ the inscription then refers to Jivadevi, the mother of Harjara, but 
an unfortunate lacuna prevents us from knowing her rlation with 
the preceding ruler. It 1s not unlikely that she was his daughter and 
that would explain why Harjara, though belonging to the Naraka 
dynasty, was regarded by some as born in the lineage of Salastambha. 
But this is a mere hypothesis for the present. 

Inscription No. V supplies the-name of king Vigrahastambha, which 
is not met with in the genealogical list given above. Another name 
Harisha found in inscription No. LI might have been equated with 
Harsha-varman in the above list, but for the statement that he was 
the last ruler in the line of Salastambha. 

We do not know anything otf these kings beyond their names. It 
is, however, now generally held that king Harsha-varman, mentioned 
in inscription No. II, was the father ot Rajyamati, queen of Jaya- 
deva Hf of Nepal and was therefore the lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Kalmga, and Kosala. The only ground for this identification is the 
description of Harsha-varman as belonging to the Bhagadatta family. 
For Bhagadatta was the son of Naraka, whom many kings of Kama- 
rupa claim as their progenitor, It is to be noted, however, that Harsha- 
varman is not referred to in the Nepal inscription as the lord of 
Kamarupa, and it is very doubtful if any king of this border region 
could have been so powerful as to overrun Gauda, Odra, Kalinga, 
Kosala, i.e., Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and its neighbourhood on the west. 
Besides, as we have seen above, Harsha-varman, king of Kamarupa, 
was not probably descended from Bhagadatta, whereas there were 
other royal families, one in Orissa and the other in north-westem 
frontier of India, claiming descent from Bhagadatta.18 In view of all 
this it is difficult to regard Harsha-varman of Kamartipa, of whom 
we otherwise know nothing, as the father-in-law of Jayadeva II, and 
credit him, on that basis, with the conquest of the extensive regions 
mentioned above. 

Pralambha, the founder of the next dynasty, flourished at the end 
of the eighth or the beginning of the ninth century. The Pala kings 
of Bengal are known to have conquered Kamaripa about this time, 
and the change in the royal family may not be altogether unconnect- 
ed with this event. It is not unlikely, for example, that Pralambha 
was placed on the throne by Devapala. But whatsoever that may be, 
Pralambha’s son Harjara was undoubtedly a powerful ruler. This is 

proved by his assumption of the imperial titles Mahdrajadhiraja, 


18 BV, VI, 111. 
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Paramesvara Paramabhattaraka in his record (No, I) dated in the 
year 510 of the Gupta era, ie., a.p. 29-30. There is no doubt that he 
treed Kamarupa from the yoke of the Palas. This probably explains 
why his name occurs as the founder of a royal family in some records, 
as m the third slatcincut quoted above. The records of Harjara- 
varman (Nos. I, 11) bestow vague praises on him but do not contain 
any historical information, One ot these is a land-grant issued from 
Liarappesvara, which was evidently his capital, as his successors also 
issued grants from the same city.19 It has been identified with Tezpur 
on the Brahmaputra, about sixty or seventy miles further up trom 
Gauhati (ancient Pragjyotishapura) which was probably the earlier 
capital of the kingdom under Bhaskara-varman and his predecessors. 
A grandiloquent description of the city of J1aruppesvara is given in 
a charter ot Harjara’s son Vanamala (No. ILL) which records a grant 
of some lands to the west of the river Trisrota. As this may be 
definitely identified with the modem Tista, Vanamala’s kingdom 
probably extended up to the Karatoya which, in some old texts, is 
described as the western boundary of Kamarupa.20 

Vanamala, after having enjoyed a long reign, abdicated in favour 
of his son Jayamala. Though a devotee of god Mahadeva (Siva), Vana- 
mala starved himself to death in right Jaina fashion. Jayamala ascend- 
ed the throne and assumed the name Virabahu. He also had a long 
reign and, being attacked by an incurable disease, abdicated in favour 
of his son Bala-varman, Both Vanamala and_ Bala-varman 
are given imperial titles in their charters, and it may be 
reasonably inferred that Ilarjara-varman and his three succes- 
sors were all powerful kings. Their reign-periods probably 
covered more than a century, as two of them are specifically said 
to have reigned for long periods. We may therefore place the end 
of Bala-varman’s reign in the second quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. As Brahmapala, the founder of the next dynasty, may be referred 
on palaeographic grounds to the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the eleventh century a.p.,2! Bala-varman must have had two or 
more successors. The last ruler of this family was Tyagasimha. 
According to a passage in inscription No. V, quoted above, he died 
without any issue and with him, some time about a.p. 1000, ended the 
dynasty founded by Pralambha. 

19 This also follows from the description of the city as paitamahath katakam of 
king Bala-varman (ins. No. IV, v. 25). 

20 KS, Introd., p. 4. ) , 

21 Dr. Hoermle referred the alphabet of the copperplates of Ratna-pala to the 
fist half of the eleventh century a.po. (JASB, 1898, Patt i, p. 102). The accession 


of Brahmapala, the father of Ratnapala,-may therefore be placed at the end of the 
tenth or the beginning of -the eleventh century A.D, 
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1. Tezput Rock Inscription of Harjara-varman dated 510 G.E, (JBORS, {II p. 508). 
J]. Haiyungthal Cp. of Harjara-varman ([HQ, IIL, pp. 838, 841, 844). 
Ill. Tezpur Cp. of Vanamala (JASB, IX, 1840, p. 766). 
IV. Nowgong Cp. of Bala-varman (JASB, LXVI, pp. 121, 285; LXVII, p. 108). 
V. Boragaon Cp. of Ratnapala (JASB, LXVII, Pt. i, p. 106). 
VI. Svalkuchi Cp. of Ratuapala (JASB, LXVII, Pt. i, p. 122). 
(All these inscriptions are edited in the Bengali work Kamaripasdsandvali 
by MM. Padmanath Bhattacharya. This work is referred to as KS), 


llt. TIBET AND INDIA*# 


The north-eastern frontier of India, unlike the north-western, has 
been generally regarded as comparatively safe, as we know of no 
major invasion from this side during the period of which the history 
is fairly well known. The gradual infiltration of the Mongoloid 
tribes, generally pacific in character, though sometimes, as in the 
case of the Ahoms, effected by a regular invasion, touched only a 
fringe of the country. India was scarcely affected even by the mass 
migration of the Tibeto-Burmans from the borders of China and 
Tibet southwards along the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the Chind- 
win which created the Burmese nation and the kingdom of Burma 
in the eleventh century. It was not till many centuries after these 
people had settled in Burma that their rulers threatened the eastern 
frontier of India. Barring the rapid advance of the Burmese towards 
Assam and Chittagong at the end of the eighteenth and_ the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and the threatened Japanese invasion 
of India through Manipur in the Second World War, the eastern fron- 
tier was never exposed to any serious danger. 

The northern frontier, guarded by the Himalayas, is naturally 
regarded as more secure than the north-eastern, and according to the 
general belief it has never been exposed even to the dangers that 
occasionally threatened the latter in recent tinies. But this popular 
view is belied by history. As has -been pointed out above, for 
more than two centuries, from c. 600 to 850 a.v., Tibet played an 
important part in Indian politics and even the Himalayas proved an 
ineffective barrier against her repeated aggression.22 Curiously en- 
ough, India has no memory of these; but though unrecorded in Indian 
literature and even unknown to Indian tradition, the truth of Tibetan 


22. Cf. Chapter XXXIV, The political history of Tibet and Nepal is mainly based 
on S. Lévi, Le Nepal, Vol, IN, Paris, 1908. 
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invasions cannot be reasonably doubted, and it is not unlikely that 
these had a far greater influence upon the course of Indian history 
than we are at present prepared to concede. It is, therefore, desirable 
to give a general outline of the history of Tibet with special reference 
to its relations with India, even though it would naturally involve 
repetitions of what has been incidentally said above in connection 
with different kings and countries. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that from time immemorial 
peoples of Mongol stock fromi beyond the Himalayas crossed over 
the range in small batches and settled in the lower slopes of this 
mountain. The Newaris of Nepal and perhaps other settlers in the 
neighbourhood of this region are very probably the results of such 
migration. But in historic times they had no recollection of their 
original homie, nor kept link with their kinsmen beyond the Hima- 
layas, who, like themselves, were divided into numerous petty clans 
ruling over small principalities. 

All this was suddenly changed towards the end of the sixth 
century a.p. A chief named Sron-btsan, who lived to the west of 
Sang-ko, re-united all these clans and founded a pewerful kingdom 
some time between a.p. 580 and 600. The country over which he 
ruled was named ‘Bod’ which was sanskritized in the forms ‘Bhota’ 
or ‘Bhotta’, and later transformed by the Europeans into Tibet. At 
the beginning. of the rule of the Tang dynasty in China (c. 620 a.p.) 
Sron-btsan, king of Tibet, had a regular arniy of 100.000 men. He 
ronquered various countries, including one called Gru-gu on the 
horder of India, and is said to have extended his authority in the 
south-west, as far as Po-lo-men or the country of Brahmanas, which 
is used as a vague designation for India. 

The glory of the founder of Tibet is overshadowed by that of his 
son Sron-btsan--sgami-po. According to the Tibetan Chronicles 
he ruled from a.p. 629 to 698, but the more reliable Chinese evidence 
fixes his date from a.p. 622 to 650. He sent a mission to India to 
learn the Indian alphabet, and introduced it in Tibet with slight 
modifications adapted to suit his native language. The script he 
then introduced still forms the basis of Tibetan alphabet. But his 
relation with India was not always of pacific nature. He sent an armiy 
to hely Wang Hinan-ts’o and the easy victory of the latter 
in India opened up before his eves a wide vista of conquest which 
he was not slow to carry into effect. Next, he denianded the hand 
of the princess of Nepal, and Améu-varman dared not refuse marriage 
alliance with a barbarian chief the reputation of whose great niilitary 
power and conquests abroad had already reached his ears. All that 
he could do was to satisfy his vanity by pretending to believe in 
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the genealogy manufactured by the Tibetans according to which 
their king was descended from the Lichchhavis or the Sakyas, or 
the kings of Magadha and Pafichila. The marriage took place in or 
before a.p. 639. The young daughter of Amsu-varman took with her 
images of the Buddhist gods and the sacred texts of the Buddhists, 
and was thus instrumental in introducing Buddhism into Tibet. 

Sron-btsan-sgam-po had led a_ series of successful invasions 
against China from a.p. 634 to 641, and now demanded the hand 
of a Chinese princess as a condition for peace. The Chinese emperor 
at first refused, but ultimatelv had to sacrifice his scruples to the 
fear of the Tibetan militarv hosts. The new queen joined her pre- 
decessor from Nepal in placing Buddhism on a firm foundation in 
Tibet, which thus derived from both China and India the § arts, 
crafts and diverse branches of knowledge that transformed the 
primitive people to a cultured and civilized state. Kumara from 
Central India, Silamafiju from Nepal and Tabuta ard Ganuta (?) 
from Kashmir introduced Indian medical science to Tibet. Buddhist 
scriptures were translated, and Buddhism, beine adopted by the 
king, spread rapidly among the subjects. Sron-btsan-sgani-no was 
recognized as the incarnation of Bodhisatva Padmapani and his two 
queens as those of Tara. 

Nepal at this time was a denendency of Tibet and the close and 
intimate cultural relation hetween the two led Svlvain Lévi to for- 
miulate the theory that the dates in AmSu-varman’s charters are to 
be referred to an era of Tibetan origin. On the ground of some 
astronomical details in one of them he fixed a.p. 595 as the: starting 
point of this era. But. as noted above, this does not agree 
with Hiuan Tsang’s statement that Amsu-varnian died before his 
visit to Nepal in or about a.p. 637. Lévi further pointed out that 
the era known as San, and now exclusively used in Bengal, must 
have begun about a.p. 595 as there is a difference of 593 or 594 
vears between the reckoning of this and the Christian era. He. 
therefore, suggested that this was also the cra of Tibetan origin 
which was used in Amsu-varmian’s charters. But this Nenalese era 
seems to be the Saka era with ‘five hundred’ omitted and the two 
extreme dates of Amsu-varman’s reign, so far definitely known, namely 
30 and 40 would correspond to a.p. 508 and 618.23 


23. For the epoch of the Era of Nepal, Cf JAS, Vol. I, (1959), pp. 47-49, 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION AFTER 
HARSHA (A. D. 650 to 750) 





I. 
[. 


KANAUJ 
Wang-hiuan-tse’s Expedition 


HARSHA-VARDHANA’S DEATH WaS followed by a_ period of anarchy. 
Ma-Twan-Lin! relates that 


‘in the twentieth year of the Ching-kwan period (a.v. 646), the em- 
peror sent Wang hiuan-tse on an embassy to the kingdom of 
Magadha. Before he arrived king Siladitya had died, and his king- 
dom fell into a state of anarchy. One of his ministers named Na-fo- 
ti-a-la-na-shun (Nava...?) usurped the supreme power, and sent 
soldiers to oppose Wang Hiuan-tse. At this time his suite consisted 
only of a few dozens of cavaliers, who struggled without success, 
and were all taken prisoners. Soon after the usurper used violence 
to make other kingdoms pav him tribute. 


‘Hiuan-tse resolved upon action, and retired to a town on the 
western frontier of Tu-fan, from which he called the neighbouring 
kingdoms to arms. The king of Tu-fan came with a thousand 
soldiers, and the king of Nepal with seven thousand cavaliers. 
Hiuan-tSe divided them into several bodies, and marched against 
the town of Ta-po-ho-lo, which he took by storm at the end of 
three days. He beheaded three thousand people, and ten thousand 
more were drowned. A-la-na-shun abandoned his kingdom and 
fled, then he collected his scattered troops, and attempted a fresh 
fight, but the general Jin (or Tsiang-shi-jin) took himi alive, and also 
captured and beheaded a thousand men. The remains of the hostile 
army, obeying the orders of the queen, tried to stop the way upon 
the banks of the river Khien-to-wei; but Tsiang-shi-jin gave them 
battle and defeated them. He took the queen and the king’s son 
prisoners, captured twelve thousand men and women, and twenty 


] JA, IX, p. 20, 
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thousand heads of cattle, and subdued five hundred and eighty 


towns, large and small. 


‘Shi-kieu-ma_ (Srikumara), king of Eastern India, sent him 
thirty thousand oxen and horses, and provisions for all his-army; to 
which he added bows, scimitars, and collars of great value. * The 
king of Kia-mo-lo (or Kia-pi-li) gave him some rare articles, a map 
of his states and several statuettes of Lao-tsu. 


‘Hiuan-tse took A-la-na-shun, and presented him at the gate of 
the palace (in the capital of China),’2 


It follows from the above report that after the death of Harsha 
anarchy broke out in his kingdom and one of his ministers, whose 
name may be restored as Arjuna or Arunasva, usurped the throne. 
Arjuna tried to bring the neighbouring hostile chiefs under his control, 
and came into conflict with a Chinese embassy led by Wang Hiuan- 
tse, which was on its way to Magadha. Wang Hiuan-tse, having 
been defeated, fled to Tufan or Tibet, which was then ruled by 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, one of whose queens was a Chinese princess. He 
organised a strong army, having received help from the king of Tibtt, 
king of Nepal, and Srikumara or Bhaskara-varman of Kamariipa, and 
attacked the town called Ta-po-ho-lo variously identified with Cham- 
paran and Tirhut (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts). Arjuna was 
defeated and taken prisoner to China. It is difficult to ascertain the 
amount of truth underlying this somewhat roniantic story of the Chi- 


2 The Khien-to-wei river has been restored as Gandhara by Beal. But it seems 
to be identical with the Gandak. Beal thinks that Ta-po-ho-lo should be pronounced 
as Davahara (?). Pauthier reads it as Tu-pu-ho-lo. It is suggested that Tu (the 
first character) may be read ‘cha’ or ‘tsa’. Cha-pu-ho-lo is an exact transcription of 
Champaran. Champiran, anciently known as Champaranya, is a district in northern 
Bihar. Smith identifies Tu-pu-ho-lo with Tirhut (Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur districts), 
ancient Tirabhukti. Kia-mo-lo has been read by some as Kia-pi-li. Dharmapala 
(c. A.D. 800) granted lands in Magadha from his camp at Kapila (7), cf. IA, TX, p. 20 
and n. 58; EHI, p. 377; EI XXIII, p. 290; Moon-loved, king of Kia-pi-li, sent an 
envoy to China in a.p. 428, cf. JRAS, 1895, p. 540. 


(For details of the Indo-Chinese Missions and the death of Harsha, see D. Devabuti, 
Harsha, Oxford, 1970, pp. 207ff. The authorese has made a critical appraisal of these 
missions and the events after the death of Harsha on the basis of the Chinese sources, 
which include a few hitherto unknown and unutilized works. She concludes: ‘In 
spite of the initial losses and early difficulties, Wang Hstian-t‘sé’s visit to India 
ended in suceess... A-lo-na-shun, though a prisoner, appears to have received con- 
siderate treatment... On presenting the rewards for hig success,’Wang Hsijan-t’s4 was 
suitably honoured with promotion to the rank of Ch'go-san-ta-fu.” op... cH., pp. 228- 


29). (Eprror), - 
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nese ambassador winning brilliant victories and making extensive 
conquests in a far-off land with the help of a small contingent of 
$000 soldiers lent by Nepal and Tibet. Possibly a small border skir- 
mish has been magnified beyoud proportion, or the Chinese general 
tuok part in a war between two or more Indian states. If the claim 
of Srong-tsan-Gampo to havé conquered a large part of India may 
be taken as a historical fact, and the date of his death be taken as 
A.D. 650, as proposed by Lévi, his conquests must have begun prior 
to Wang. Hiuan-tse’s visit, and the latter’s so-called campagins may 
be really a part of that expedition, In anv case, the whole episode 
must be regarded as obscure 


2. The Dynasty of Sayar 


We possess no other direct information regarding the history of 
Kanauj till the rise of YaSovarman. Chach-nadma, a work of rather late 
period, while narrating the history of Sindh, makes some passing ob- 
servations on the subject. It savs3 that Sayar, son of Rasil Rai, was 
the king of Kanauj when Chach (a.p. 622-62) was ruling Sindh. 
Agham Luhanah, governor of Brahmanabad, sought help from Savar, 
when he was attacked by Chach. But Agham Lihanah died before 
he received anv reply from the king of Kanauj. Sayar seems to have 
been succeeded by his younger brother Sahiras, and Chach was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Chandar, Mattah, governor of Siwistan, went 
to Kanauj, and pointed out to its king Sahiras, son of Rasil, that it 
would be easy for him to conquer Sindh as the country was under 
a weak ruler Chandar. He proposed that after the conquest cf the 
country he should be its ruler on condition of pavment of tribute to 
the king. Sahiras replied that if he could succeed im conquering that 
country he would prefer to annex it to his own kingdom. Sahiras 
sent his brother Barhas to Kashmir to secure militarv help from its 
king who readily complied and sent an armv.4 Sahiras conquered the 
fort of Dew Dhanaz (or Dew-dhanush), and reached Band-kahiveh, 
Ife sent a letter to Chandar demanding his surrender. Chandar sent 
Dharsiah, son of Chach. to defend-Brahmanahad. and himself with 
the assistance of Dahar. another son of Chach, made preparations for 
the defence of Alor. Sahiras attacked the fort of Alor but failed to 
capture it. He then tried some foul means to achieve his object, and 
invited Dahar to his camp on the pretence of having a discussion for 
the conclusion of a treatv. Dahar having discovered the conspiracv 
took the offensive and captured Sahiras. Sahiras purchased his release 


3 Chach-nama,' English Translation by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, p. 33; HIED 
tp. 14° 
4 The king mav be Identified with Durlabhaka (4.2 662-712, 


2.36 ce ‘ 
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by his promise to surrender the fort of Dew Dhanaz. Nothing more 
is known of Sahiras.5 We are next told that Mahammad, son of Qasim, 
after his conquest of Sindh, made preparations for the invasion of 
Kanauj. which was then ruled by Rai Harchandar. Muhammad could 
not carry out his project as he was recalled by the Caliph. 
Thus from the Chach-nama we learn*the names of four kings, viz., 

Rasil Rai, Sayar, Sahiras. and Rai Harchandar, who ruled Kanauj, the 
capital of Hind, duri ing a period of 70 years following the death of 
Harsha.8 


3. Yasovarman 


Yasovarman’s ancestry is unknown, but he is mentioned as a mem- 
ber of the lunar race in the Prakrit poetical work Gaudavaho.7 The 
Chinese annals8 mention him as the king of Central India (Madhva- 
desa?), and in the Rajatarangini§9 and Bappabhatta-charita) he is re- 
ferred to as the king of Kanauj. Composed by Yasovarman’s court-poct 
Vakpati. Gaudavaho (‘slaving of the king of Gauda’) gives somewhat 
detailed information about the king’s conquest of a large number, of 
countries.!1 Tt tells us that at the end of the rainv season Yasovarman. 
at the head of cavalrv and elephant forces. went out for conquest. He 
reached the vallev of the Son when the cold season set in, and pro- 
ceeded to the Vindhva mountain, where he paid his reverence to the 
goddess Vindhvavasini. Vakpati next mentions that ‘the king of the 
Magadhas fled before him through fear’. The multitude of the allied 
or feudal kings of the lord of Magadha. however. opposed Yasovar- 
man. but thev were completely defeated, Yasovarman. having slain 
the king of the Magadhas who was fleeing, proceeded to the sea- 
shore. Next Yasovarman marched against the Vangas. who were in 


5 The Chalukya Vijavaditva (ap. 680-99), king of Badami, defeated the king of 
Uttarapatha, According to the Southerners Uttarapatha included the Uttar Pradesh. 

6 A Chinese authority relates that Ti-mo-si-na (Bhimasena ?), king of Central] India, 
sent an embassy to the Chinese emperor in a.p. 692. (K.A.N. Sastri, Foreign Notices 
of South India, p. 116). 

It is difficult to reconstinct the history of Kanauj on the basis of the story in 
Chach-ndma, as it is not corroborated by any reliable evidence (Eprror). 

7 Gaudavaho, ed. Shankar Pandurang Pandit, Bom. Sans. Series, XXXIV, v. 1065. 
Bappabhattasiiri-charita. a work of the 14th century. says that Yasovarman belonged 
to the dynasty of Chandragupta of the Maurya gotra (JBBRAS. 1928. Tl, pp. 103.) 

8 Ma-Twan-Lin relates that ‘In the Khai-yuen period (A.D. 713-42) an ambassador 
came from Central India, and asked for troops to punish the To-shi (Tazi=Arahs) 
and the Tu-fan (Tibetans).” 7A, IX. p. 21. Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 117. Also cf. 
Stein, Rajatarangini, I, 132. n. 134. 

9 Ibid, p. 182. 

10 JBBRAS, IIT, 1928, p. 103. 

11 Gaudavaho, A summary of its contents with reference to verses if given in the 
‘Introduction’, pp. XVI-XXXTM1, , 
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possession of a large number of warlike elephants, and defeated them. 
After this victory, Vakpati continues, Yasovarman proceeded by the 
road across the Malaya mountain (Sahyadri mountain) and extorted 
submission from the kings of the southern quarters. He then marched 
against the Parasikas and defeated them in a severe battle. After this 
Yasovarman levied tribute in those regions which were made inacces- 
sible by the western mountains. He then proceeded to the bank of 
the Narmada and went thence to Maru (Marwar), Srikantha (Thanesar) 
and the citv of Harischandra (Ayodhya). He next subdued the people 
of the Mandara mountain, probably the Himalavan ranges to the east 
of Garhwal, and even proceeded further towards the north. At the 
conclusion of his extensive conquests Yasovarman returned to his 
capital. . 

The main theme of Gaudavaho, as the title indicates, is to glorifv 
Yasovarman for the laurels he won bv slaving the king of Gauda. But, 
strangely enough, the poem does not mention anvthing about the king 
of Ganda, or the slaving of anv king other than that of Magadha bv 
Yasovarman. Hence the commentator Haripalal2 seems to be right in 
taking the king of Magadha as identical with the king of Ganda who, 
according to Bannahbhatta-charita, a late work. was Dharma. Some 
are inclined to identify the Gauda king with Jivitagupta IT, the last 
known king of the Later Gupta dvnastv of Magadha.13 

There are some evidences to show that the statement of Vaknati 
regarding the extensive conquests made bv Yasovarman cannot be dis- 
missed as merely a paneevric of the court-poet. A stone inscription! 
found in the ruins of Naland& was issued hy Malada. He was the 
son of Yagovarman’s minister Tikina. the ruler of Udichi-desa and 


12 [bid., p. 235. 

13 According. to others, the Gauda adversary of Yasovarman was a chief of the 
Saila dynasty of the Vindhva region who, as the Ragholi plate (FI. IX. p. 46) states, 
accupied Pundra after killing its king. Bappabhatta-charita says that Yasovarman 
invaded Ganda, killed its king, and took the poet Vakpati prisoner. Vakpati secured 
his release hy writing the noem Gaudaraho. The same authority makes it clear that 
Yasovarman’s adversary Dharma was distinct from the king Dharma, who was a 
contemporary of Yagovarman’s son Ama (JBBRAS, III, p. 321). 

14 EI, XX, p. 37. Hirananda Sastri, who has edited this inscription, thinks that 
the record belongs to the time of king Baladitya. who was the adversary of the Hiina 
Mihirakula (c. a.p. 530). He suggests that the Yafovamian of the inscription is identical 
with Yasodharman who warred with this Hiina chief, and holds that the name Yaégo- 
dharman in the Mandasor inscription is an error for Yagovarman, But there is nothing 
mn the inscription to snggest that it was issued during the reign of Baladitva. As the 
inscription, from the palaeographic point of view, is to be placed in the 8th centurv 
AD, the king Yafovarman, mentioned there, is to be identified with the hero of the 
Gaudavaho, R. C. Majumdar, 1HQ, VHT, p. 699; VII. p. 37; Bhandarkar’s List No 


2105, 
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the guardian of the frontier. The wav in which YaSovarman has been 
described in the inscription leaves no scope for doubt that he was 
in possession of Nalanda. The city named Yasovarmapura,!5 mention- 
ed in the Ghoshrawa inscription of Devapala, king of the Pala dvnasty, 
identified with Bihar-Shariff by some, and Ghoshrawa close fo that 
locality by others, not far off from Nalanda, is suggested by some to 
have been founded by the king Yasovarman. All this corroborates in 
general Caudavaho’s statement relating to Yasovarman’s conquest of 
Magadha. If the king of Magadha was identical with the king of 
Gauda. Yasovarman’s victorv over Magadhan king made him master 
of the latter country also. As Vanga bordered the Gauda country, it 
was not difficult for Yasovarman to force his wav into that countrv. 
His adversary thére, however. cannot be identified. . 

Udichi. which was administered by YaSsovarman’s subordinate 
Tikina, is identical with Uttarapatha.!16 It extended from Pehowa, in 
the Karnal district, Harvana, to Jalalabad in Afghanistan. Hira- 
nanda Sastri takes it to mean the old North-Western Frontier Province. 
Thus a large portion of Harvana and the Panjab and possibly a part 
of the North-Western Frontier Province were included in the empire 
of Yagovarman, This explains why a large number of Yasovarman’s 
coins have been found in the Panjab, one of them hailing from 
a stiipa at Manikvala, in Rawalpindi, Panjab, Bappabhatta-charital 
relates that Vakpati composed a poem Madra-mahi-vijaya (conquest 
of the Madra country) at Kanauj in the court of Yasovarman’s son, Ama. 
As the poem is not available, it cannot he said definitely whether 
Yasovarman or his son Ama is the hero of the poem. Madra was the 
country, the capital of which was Sakala (modern Sialkot. in the 
Panjab, Pakistan). In view of the fact that Yasovarman was in posses- 
sion of the Panjab, and that Ama was not probablv strong enough 
to launch anv extensive campaign, it mav he held that the poem 
narrates Yasovarman’s conquest of the Madra country, 

If the above observations are correct, it will follow that Yasovar- 
man’s empire extended from North Bengal to the North-West Frontier 


Province. 
A Chinese authority!8 states that T-cha-fon-mo (YaSovarman), king 


15 1A, XVIJ, pp. 307-21: VIII, p. 76; ASIR, I, pp. 120, 155. 

16 The Ghoshrawa stone inscription of the Pala Devapala’s reign states that Indra- 
gupta was born in Nagarahara, the ornament of Uttarapatha. Indragupta’s son Vira- 
deva became the chief of the Nalanda monastery. Viradeva, by his benevolent works, 
attached the banner of his fame .to his two families (va*hSau-paternal and maternal), 
residing in Udichipatha (IA. XVII, p. 307). This proves beyond doubt that Uttara- 
patha and Udichi are identical. 

17 JBBRAS, III, 1927-28, p. 321. 

18 Rajatarangini, Stein, I, p. 192. 
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uf Central India, sent his minister Sang-po-ta to the Chinese court in 
yp. 731. It is known from Tang annals that an embassy of Muktapida 
(Lalitaditya), king of Kashmir, related to the Chinese court that his 
master already blocked the five routes to Tibet in alliance with the 
hing of Central India some time between a.v. 736 and 747. This 
kung of Central India (Madhya-desa) _ is evidently Yasovarman. 
Yagovarman’s expedition into the interior of Himalaya beyond Garh- 
wal, as mentioned in the Gaudavaho, was probably undertaken with 
a view to effecting the blockade of the routes from Tibet. 


Iu view of the great political power of Yasovarman, the statement 
of Gaudacaho regarding his conquest of the Vindhya region, which 
was at that time ruled by a Saila dynasty,19 his victory over some 
suuth Indian chiefs and the Parasikas, apparently the Arabs of Sindh, 
and lis conquest of Maru or Marwar may, also be taken to be based 
on some historical truth, though corroborative evidence is lacking. 
It is also probable that the kingdom of Kasi which declared indepen- 
dence soon after the death of Harsha was conquered by Yasovarman.20 
Lasovarman was undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of his age. 
Few kings after the Imperial Guptas are known to have succeeded 
iu assertiug their supremacy over the vast tract of country extending 
liom North Bengal to the North-West Frontier Province. But Yasovar- 
man could not enjoy the rule of his empire for long. According to 
Kalhana, Lalitaditya subsequently grew jealous of YaSovarman’s power 
and attacked Gadhipura (Kanauj). Yasovarman, king of Kanyakubja, 
fist fled and then submitted, and a treaty was concluded between 
the two monarchs. But when Lalitaditya saw in the treaty the nanie 
of Yasovarman preceding his own, he felt insulted, invaded Kanauj, 
and uprooted Yasovarman. The land of Kanyakubja from the banks 
of the Yamuna to the Kalika was annexed to the kingdom of Kashmir.2! 

19 El, 1X, p. 41. . 

20 A badly mutilated msomption at Samath (near Benares) mentions a king 
Prakataditya, two or three of whose ancestors are named Balacitya (Cll, HI, p. 84). 
Fleet assigns the inscription, on palaeographical grounds, to the end of the seventh 
century A4.p., and suggests that ‘the first Baladitya is the one who is so well known 
im connection with the history of Mihirakula’. This can hardly be accepted without 
turther evidence, and the predecessors of Prakataditva seem to have been vassals 
ut the Maukharis and Harsha-vardhana. Nothing is known about his successors, It 
is known from the Ragholi plate (EI, IX. p. 46) that in the early years of the eighth 


century a king of the Saila dynasty killed the cruel kings of Kast, and took possession 

of it. Yasovarman of Kanauj asserted his supremacy over Kasi in the second quarter 

of the eighth century. . 
21 Stein, op cit, 1, pp. 132 &; Stein identifies the Kalika with the Kalindi which falls 


m the Ganga near Kanau. 
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Kalhanass report relating to Yasovarman's signal defeat at the hand 


of Lalitaditya may be accepted as true. Yasovarman s attempt to bring 
about political unification of Northern India thus met with failure, 
His rise to power was as stidden as his disappearance from the poli- 
tical arena. With the collapse of his sovereignty Kanauj lost its supreme 
position as a political power for more than three quarters of a century. 

Yasovarman, who came to the throne after Harachandra2la who 
was In possession of Kanauj in a.p. 714, made an alliance with Lalita- 
ditya of Kashmir some time between a.p. 725 and 747 and is known 
to have been ruling in a.p. 731. According to the Jaina chronicle of 
the fourteenth century his reign ended some time between a.v. 750 
and 754,22 but according to modern scholars his defeat and dethrone- 
ment took place between a.p. 736 and 747.23 The reign of Yasovarman 
may thus be placed between a.p. 715 and 745. 

Yasovarman was a man of Icarning. The authorship of a drama 
nained Ramabhyudaya has been ascribed to him by the writers of 
the tenth and cleventh centuries. He is also said to have composed 
some verses24 and he was a great patron of poets. Réjatarangini 


21a For Harathandra, see p. 594, footnote 6 (remarks by the Editor) (Error). 

22 Buppabhatta-Suri-prabandha, a chapter in the Prabandha-hosa written by Raja- 
sekhara-Stri in v.s 1405 (a.p 1349), relates that YaSovaiman was the king of Kanya- 
hubja and Gopagiii (Gwalior). He banished his queen Yasodevi, who gave birth to 
ber son Ama while in exile Ama was brought up by the Jama teacher Siddhasena 
at Modherakapura. Yasodevi and Ama were subsequently restored to Yasovaiman's 
favour, but Ama was later expelled from the comt as he was a spendthrift. Ama 
went back to Siddhasena who educated him along with Bappabhatta. At this time, 
in V.s. 807 (A.D. 750), Bappabhatta was initiated. Some time afterwards Yasovarman 
fell ill, called back Ama, and declared him his successor, After the death of Yaso- 
vaiman, Ama became king at Gopagiri. Some time after Ama had ascended the 
throne, Bappabhatta was made a Suri in v.s. 811 (a.v 757). Hence the date of 
Ama’s accession, according to this source, is to be placed between a.p. 750 and 754. 
Ama died in v.s. 890 (a.p. 833), and was succeeded by his son Dunduka. He was 
murdered by his son Bhoja. who took possession of the kingdom (Gaudavaho, Intr., 
p. cXxxili), 

Bappabhatta-charita, as coutained in the Prabhdcaka-charitu, written by Chandra- 
prabhasiu, agrees in general with the above account in relating the caree: of Ama. 
it states that Ama succeeded Yasovarman on the throne of Kanauj, and assumed 
the name Nagavaloka. Ama-Nagavaloka died in a.p. 833 and was succceded by his 
son Dunduka, who was murdered by his son Bhoja. Bhoja captured the throne of 
Kanauj shortly after the death of- Bappabhatta in v.s. 885 (a.v. 828), (JBBRAS, III, 
N.S. 1927-28, pp. 101, 313). The history of Ama, as given by the Jaina chronicles, 
1g uNauthentic and is at variance with the known history of the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
dealt with in Ch, XXIL. 

93 This is the view of Lévi and Chavannes (JA, 1895, p. 353). 

24 Dhanika’s Dagaripa, ed, Haas, Columbia University Series, 1 v. 90, p. 27; 
Priyadarsikd, Columbia U.S., Intr.. p. XXXVII, Sdhitya-Darpana by Visvanatha Kaviraja; 


p. 427. 
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relates that the poets Vakpatriraja, Bhavabhiti and others adorned 
the court of YaSovarman.25 


li. THE LATER GUPTAS 


Keterence has been made already (p. 195) to the tragic end ot 
Mahasena-gupta and his kingdom. We have also seen how his two 
sons Kumara-gupta and Madhava-gupta found refuge in the court 
of Thanesvar and became the companions, respectively, of Rajya-var- 
dhana and Harsha-vardhana. We do not hear of them during the 
long reign of Llarsha save a passing reference to the consecration by 
hin of one Kumara, who may be identified with this Kumara-gupta. 

The first half of the seventh century a.v. is thus almost a complete 
blank in the history of the Later Guptas. When the curtain lifts again 
we sce Madhava-guplta on the throne of Magadha, evidently by the 
grace of Harsha. There is no evidence that Kumara or his brother even 
ruled in Malava. As we shall see Jater, Harsha did not probably con- 
quer Magadha before a.p. 641. The accession of Madhava-gupta must 
therctore be placed some time after that date. It is likely trom what 
has been stated above, that the elder brother Kumara-gupta was first 
anointed king, probably of Magadha. This is not disproved by the 
absence of any reference to him in the Aphsad inscription, for it mere- 
ly traces the succession and does not protess to give a complete genea- 
logy of the Later Gupta kings. In that case either he died without any 
issuc, or Madhava-gupta was specially selected by Harsha to succeed 
Kumara on account of the long-standing attachment between the two. 

The Aphsad inscription bestows high encomiums on Madhava- 
gupta in general ‘terms and refers to his military success against 
enemies, It is likely that he distinguished himself in the wars of 
Harsha-vardhana. The following passage in this connection deserves 
special notice: (My) mighty enemies have been slain by me in battle; 
there remains nothing more for me to do; thus, he, the hero, deter- 
mined in his mind, (and then) with the desire to associate himself with 
the glorious Harshadeya... On account of the unfortunate lacuna 
at the end it is difficult to interpret the passage correctly. But it seems 
to convey that after finishing his worldly duties Madhava-gupta died, 
as if from a desire to join in the other world Harsha-deva who had 
been his life-long associate in this world.26 In any case, we may put the 


25 Stein, op. cit., 1, p. 134, bk. IV. v. 144. 

26 R. G. Basak takes this passage to mean that Macdhavagupta desired to form an 
alliance with Harsha (HNI, second edition, pp. 148.49), But this is hardly compatible 
with the view, taken above, that he was associated with Harsha since his boyhood. 
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death of Madhava-gupta shoruly alter that of Harsha, ie, about 
4.D, G00. 

So long as Harsha was alive the Later Gupta king of Magadha was 
his teudatory. But the death of Harsha and the couscquent dismem- 
berment of his empire gave a spleudid opportunity to Adityaseng, sou 
of Madhava-gupta, to extend his kingdom und to increase his power 
and authority. 

Besides the Aphsad inscription, to which frequent reference has 
been made, at least three other records of the time of Aditvasena 
are known.2’ All the tour were found in South and East Bihar and 
record pious donations, onc in Nalanda, and the others in the Gaya 
and Bhagalpur districts. There is thus no doubt that Adityasena ruled 
in Magadha and Anga. In two of these records Adityascna is styled 
Paramabhattdraka Maharajadhivaja, which not only proves that he 
enjoyed independent status, but also probably shows that he extended 
his power beyond the frontiers of Magadha and Anga. 

Retereuce may be made in this connection to an inscription ou the 
porch of the famous temple of Vaidyanatha at Deoghar.25 The stone 
bearing this inscription was probably originally fixed to a temple on 
the Mandar Hill where two other inscriptions of Adityasena’s queen 
Konadevi were tound. It is written in mediaeval character and pur- 
ports to be the chapter (prakarana) on the Mandaragiii, ie., an extract 
trom a book of the type of mahatmyas which describe the glory of 
the different sites in a sacred locality. The whole of it, however, really 
forms an eulogy of Adityasena. He is described as the ruler of the 
whole earth up to the shores of the oceans, and performer of three 
Asvamedhas aud other great sacrifices, including one in which he 
gave uway his own weight of gold a thousand times over together with 
a crore of horses. The object of the inscription is to record the building 
of a temple of Nrihari (Vishnu) by king Adityasena and his consort 
the glorious Koshadevi at a cost of 30,000 large jewels and three lacs 
of gold (coins of the kind called) tankakas. All these acts were done 
alter the king had returned (lit. arrived) from the Chola city 
(Cholapura). 

The name of the queen Koshadevi is obviously a misreading, or 
error on the part of the engraver, for Konadevi, the name of the queen 
of Aditvasena. There is no doubt, therefore, that this king is referred 
to in the chapter on Mandaragiri. Mow far ils account can be regarded 
as historical is difficult to sav, but it certainly proves that the name 

' ‘ ad 
27 These are the Shahpur Stone Image inscription and two identical inscriptions on. 


the Mandar Hill (C/f, III, pp. 208-12.) by 
28 Cll, Ill, p. 212 n. —_ 
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and faine of Adityasena as a very rich and powerful king, who per- 
tormed various Vedic sacrifices, was preserved for nearly a thousand 
years after his death. This must be regarded as very unusual, and it 
is not unlikely that the Vaidyanatha temple inscription is a later copy 
ol an oid record. 

The reterence to the Chola city is interesting, Whether it means 
the capital city o1 the Cholas in the South and, 1 so, why Adityasena 
went to that remote locality, are alike now unknown. The passage 
scems to linply that Adityasena returned from a victorious expedition 
lo Ube Chola city with enormous treasure which he spent tor the 
sucrifices aud religious buildings. In that case, the probability is that 
the Chola cily denoted a locality not very far from Magadha.28a 

Although we kuow but few details of his reign, there is uo doubt 
that Adityasena raised the power and prestige of his Jamily. [lence- 
forth all the kings of the dynasty use the glorious titles of Parama- 
bhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja, They certamly ruled over southern 
Bihar, but we cannot: define, even approximately, the limits of the 
kingdom,29 _ 

One of the inscriptions of Adityasena, found at Shahpur (Patna 
district), contains a date which has been differently read by various 
scholars, Fleet's reading, 66, is now generally accepted, but cannot 
be regarded as certain, The year 66, if referred to the Harsha era, 
corresponds to a.b, 672, which would be quite suitable for Adityasena 
as his father was more or less of the same age as Harsha. 

We learn from an inscription of Jayadeva II, king of Nepal, that 
his mother Vatsadevi was the daughter of Bhoga-varman of the Mau- 
khari dynasty, and the daughter’s daughter of Adityasena, king of 
Magadha, This shows that in place of age-long rivalry the Later 
Guptas had now friendly relations with the Maukharis.30 Adityasena’s 
name is also mentioned by I-tsing as “Sun-army. We are told that 


28: The argument is not very convincing (EDITOR). 

29 R. G. Basak thinks that ‘Bengal, specially the southern Radha and Vanya, 
nught have come under his domination’ (HNIJ, p. 151). H. C. Raychaudburt thinks 
that ‘he ruled over a wide territory extending to the shores of the oceans’ (PHAT, 
p 516). This is evidently based on the Beoghar inscription but such eapressions can- 
not be taken literally, H. C. Raychaudhuri also thinks that either Adityasena or his 
somoas the Sakalottaapatha-natha, ‘lord of the whole of North India’, who was 
defeated by the Chitukyva kings Vinayaditya (a.p. 980-96) and Vijayaditya, . (ibid). 
But this is very doubtful and the reference may well be to Yasovarman. 

30 Of the sections dealing with Nepal and the Maukharis in Chap. VIII, H.C. Ray- 
Chaudbui says that Bhogavarman, who matried the daughter of Adityasena, ‘presumably 
became his subordinate ally’ (PHAI, p. 516). But we do not know the status of 
Ehogavarman, and the martlage-alliance does not necessarily indicate his subordination. 
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recently’ this king built a temple for the Buddhists not very far from 


the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya.%! 

The names of three successors of Adityasena are known. These are 
Deva-gupta, Vishnu-gupta and Jivita-gupta 11.32 They all bear 
imperial titles, but hardly anything is known of them. While we know 
from the Mangraon inscription of Vishnu-gupta that he ruled for at 
least 17 years, the inscription found at the Kaulesvari hill, Hazari- 
bagh, is the first ‘Later Gupta’ epigraph discovered in the Hazaribagh 
district, showing Vishnugupta’s sway over the region.33 The inscrip- 
tion of Jivita-gupta Il, which gives the complete genealogy from 
Madhava-gupta, was issued from the victorious camp situated near 
the fort of Gomatikottaka, If this fort, as the name implies, was on 
the bank of the river Gomati,34 we must presume that the Later Gupta 
kingdom at this time embraced a part of Uttara Pradesh. 

There are good reasons to believe that Jivita-gupta II was the king 
of Magadha who was defeated and killed by Yasovarman. The Prakrit 
poem Gaudavaho, which describes the exploits of Yasovarman, seems 
to imply that this king of Magadha was also the lord of Gauda. But 
this view, though gencrally accepted, cannot be definitely proved. On 
the other hand, it has been suggested that the adversary of Yasovar- 
man was the king of Gauda who had conquered Magadha, for other- 
wise there is no justification for the title of the poem which means 
‘slaying of Gauda’.3> In any event the end of the Later Gupta dynasty 
is obscure, and we cannot trace the causes or circumstances of its 
decline and downfall which probably took place in the second quarter 
of the eighth century a.p. 


Ill, BENGAL 


1. Gauda - 


The empire of Sasanka and the political eminence to which he had 
raised Bengal did not-long survive his death, Although details are 
lacking, there seems to be little doubt that within a few years a large 
part of Bengal passed into the hands of Bhaskara-varman, while the 


31 Beal, Life, p. xxxvi. 

32 Cf. Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivita-gupta, CU, IH, p. 213. 

33. For the Mangraon ins. see JBRS, XXX. °Part ii and El, XXVI, pp. 241 f, and 
for the Kaulesvari bill inscription, see El, XXX, pp. 84 ff. 

34 This was suggested by Fleet (Cli, HI, p. 215) and has been accepted by 
others (PHIAI, p, 516) as an evidence that ‘the Later Guptas, and not the Maukharis, 
dominated about this time the Gomati valley in the Madhyadega’. But this cannot 
be regarded as certain. “ 

35 Cf. HNI, p. 181, HBR. I, pp. 82, 94. 
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rest of Sasanka’s dominions, such as Kongoda, Orissa, and Bihar were 
conquered by Harsha-vardhana. 


it appears that the political disintegration of Bengal commenced 
even betore the conquest of Bhaskara-varman. Hiuan ‘Tsang, who 
visited this part of the country about a.p. 638, shortly after the death 
ot Sasanka, specifically reters to four separate kingdoms in Bengal, viz., 
Pundravardhana, Karmasuvarna, Tamralipti and Samatata, corres- 
ponding roughly to Northern, Western, Southern, and Eastern Bengal. 
lie mentions the capital of each of these, but does not say anything 
about its political status. It would be unreasonable to infer from Hiuan 
Tsang’s silence that all these were comprised within Harsha’s empire. 
For, apart from obvious objections against any such gencral conclu- 
sion, there are good grounds to believe that these territories or por- 
tions thereof formed a part of the dominions of Bhaskara-varman and 
not of Ifarsha, as mentioned earlier (p. 255). We may thus infer from 
Iliuan Tsang’s description that the death of Sasanka loosened the 
bonds which had united the whole, or a considerable part, of Bengal, 
and this paved the way tor its conquest by Bhaskara-varman about 
the same time when Llarsha conquered Kajangala (near Rajmahal) 
aud Orissa, and obviously also the region in West Bengal intervening 
between the two. The river Bhagirathi was probably the boundary 
between the two dominions.35a 


The Mafijusri-milakalpa,36 an enigmatic Buddhist chronicle of a 
later date, seems to reter to the events of the period in a passage 
which has been translated as follows: ‘After the death of Soma the 
Gauda political system (Gauda-iantra) was reduced to mutual  dis- 
trust, raised weapons and mutual jealousy—one (king) for a week; 
another for a month; then a republican constitution... Thereafter 
Soma’s son Manava will last for 8 months 5 (4?) days. Soma un- 
doubtedly refers to Sasénka, and the passage evidently portrays the 
political disintegration which was either the cause or the effect, per- 
haps both, of the invasions of Harsha-vardhana and Bhaskara-varman. 
It appears that Manava, a son of Sasanka, tried to restore the fallen 
fortunes of his family, but without success. But soon the situation 
was somewhat retrieved by one Jayanaga, who is known both from 
coins and inscriptions. He is styled Maharajadhiraja in his copper- : 
plate grant,37 and was evidently a ruler of some authority. He cer- 


35a We cannot altogether exclude the possibility that the conquests of Bhaskara- 
varman took place after the death of Harsha (cf. JIH, XXXI, pp. 111-17) (Epitor). 

36 JHI, pp. 50-51. 

37 El, XVIII, p. 60. 
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tainly ruled over Birbhum and Murshidabad districts, but neither the 


evtent of his kingdom nor any detail of his reign Is known. 

Lhe political disintegration of Bengal continued for nearly a century 
(4.0, 630-750), which may justly be regarded as a dark period in the 
history of Beugal. We can imagine a series of foreign invasions which 
perhaps completely destroyed its political integrity. To begin with 
it must have been afkected by the Chinese and Tibetan invasions 
which followed the death of Harsha3“4 (pp. 591-92) and also by the re- 
establishment of the Later Guptas in Magadha. Some scholars hold 
that ‘the supremacy of Tibct was so firmly established in Bengal that, 
lor 200 years, the Bay of Bengal, was known as the Sea of Tibet’.38 
Others are of opinion that Bengal, or at least a large part of it; was 
mcluded in the empire of Adityasena.389 But both these views lack 
positive evidence. We learn from an inscription4® of the Saila king, 
Javavardhana, that the brother of his great-grandtather defeated the 
Paundia king and conquered his dominions, The Paundra kingdom 
probably denoted North Bengal and the Saila conquest may be re- 
Jerred to the early part of the eighth century a.p. As mentioned earlier 
(p. 099), the king of Gauda was defeated and killed by Yasovarman 
who next conquered Vanga. | 

There are good grounds to believe that Lalitaditya (p. 597), king ol 
Kashmir, also established his authority in Gauda, Kalhana has pre- 
served a memorable anecdote in connection with Lalitaditya’s suze- 
rainty over Bengal. It is said that once Lalitaditya asked the king of 
Gauda to visit Kashmir. Being suspicious of his intentions, the king 
of Gauda made Lalitaditva swear by an image of Vishnu that no. 
viclence would be done to his person. In spite of this, Lalitaditya had 
murdered the Gauda king treacherouslv. In order to take revenge for 
this foul crime, a few faithful followers of the Gauda king, undertook 
the long journey from Bengal to Kashmir, attacked the temple of 
Vishnu mentioned already, and broke one of the two images it contain- 
ed—unhappily the wrong one—though they were all cut to pieces by 
the soldiers of Kashmir. This heroic devotion to a dead master has 
elicited the highest praise from Kalhana.4} 

The same historian has recorded another romantic tale which has 
some bearing upon the history of Bengal. It is said that Jayvapida, 
grandson of Lalitaditya, wandering incognito (p. 536), married 

37a This is hardly compatible with the author's views on the “so-called campaigns” 
of Wang-Hiuan-tse’s, in pp. 591-92 (Eprroa) 

38 Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 116. 

39 HNI, p. 151. 


40 El, IX, p. 41 
41 Rajatarangini, TV, 323-33 
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Kalvanadevi, the daughter of Javanta, the ruler of Pundra-vardhana. 
and made his father-in-law the supreme ruler by defeating five chiets 
of Gauda. The existence of five Gauda chiefs fully answers to 
the political disintesration of Bengal, as noted already. but Tavanta. 
cither as a local chief. or as a supreme -ruler in Bengal, is otherwise 
unknown. ~ 

In addition to the series of foreign invasions of Bengal, mentioned- 
earlicr, we have an indirect reference to another. An inscrintion of 
king Javadeva II of Nepal. dated 153, which mav be equivalent to 
sp. 759 or 748 (p. 580). describes the king’s father-in-law. Harsha 
of the Bhagadatta dvnastv, as the lord of Gauda. Udra. Kalinea. and 
Kosala. This Harsha is usually taken to be a ruler of Kamariina bit 
this cannot be regarded as certain (p. 581). But as the ‘Bhagadatta 
dynasty’ is never known to have ruled in Bengal, the lord of Ganda 
whose daughter was married to king Javadeva TI of Nepal, could 
only establish his claim to this title by a conquest of the country. 

There is no positive evidence that anv of these foreigners could 
consolidate their political authority, far less establish anv permanent 
rule. in Gauda. But the case seems to have been somewhat different 
in Samatata or Vanga, i.e., Eastern Bengal. We learn from Hiuan Tsang 
that a line of Brahmana kings ruled in Samatata in the first half of 
the seventh century a.p., and that Silabhadra. the head of the Nalanda 
monasterv in his days, was a scion of this ruling familv. But towards 
the close of that centurv we find a new roval family in this region 
whose history is known from three records. Thev disclose the names 
of three rulers, viz., Khadgocdvama, his son Jatakhadga, and the latter's 
son Devakhadga, who ruled in the Tippera district and the region 
round it. The somewhat outlandish epithet khadga seems to iudicate 
that the rulers were probably foreigners, but R. G. Basak thinks 
that the surname khadga may have represented an_ indigenous 
Kshatriva family of East Bengal and is not an outlandish name.42 
The Khadka clan plaved a pominent role in the history of Nepal 
and founded the Gurkha dynasty in the sixteenth century. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the Khadga dynasty of Bengal also originally 
belonged to Nepal and came to Bengal in the course of the joint 
Tiheto-Nepalese expeditions referred to in (p. 591). The Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing alludes to a contemporary king ot Eastern India named 
Devavarman, who was a Buddhist devotee as well as his son Rajabhata. 
This king has been identified by some with Devakhadga who was also 
a Buddhist. Others, however, identify Devavarman with Devagupt: 
of the Later Gupta dynasty mentioned earlier, (p. 599). The former 


42 HNI, p. 255. 
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view, however, seems more reasonable, and in that case the rule 
of the Khadga dynasty may be placed approximately between .p. 
650 and 700.43 . 

Two other families are known to have been ruling in the same re- 
gion and about the same time as the Khadgas. The Tippera Grant of 
Lokanatha of about the middle of the seventh century a.p. discloses 
the history of four or five generations of Sdmantas (feudatories) of 
the Natha family. Lokanatha, the ablest of them, was ‘strong in men 
and money and seems to have ruled over the Tippera region. A 
certain Jivadharana, mentioned in this inscription as an erstwhile 
enemy of Lokanatha, is identical with Samatatesvara (Lord of 
Samatata) Jivadharana Rata, of the Kailan Copper-plate Grant. 
Jivadharana was the father of Sridharana Raja, also — styled 
Samatatesvara, and the grantor of the Kaila& Plate. Thus it 
appears that both Lokanatha and Jivadharana were contem- 
poraneous and _ refractory feudatories of a common. overlord, 
and in the conflict between them the latter submitted to the 
former. In any case, these Natha and Rata families appear to have 
ruled in the Tippera region in the second half of the seventh century 
A.D.44 

Lama Taranatha45 gives a graphic account of the political dis- 
integration of Bengal about this period. Although he flourished in the 
sixteenth century a.p. he must have had access to sonie fairly 
authentic source of information, now lost to us, According to him, 
Govichandra and Lalitachandra, two kings of the Chandra dynasty, 
ruled in Vanga during the last part of the seventh and 
the first part of the eight century a.p. If we believe 
in this statement, we may hold that it was during the reign of 
Lalitachandra that Yasovarman invaded Vanga, as mentioned in 
(p. 596). The author of Gaudavaho, in recording this incident, pays 
high compliment to the people of Vanga whose faces, we are told. 
‘assumed a pale colour while offering obcisance to the victor, because 
thev were not accustomed to such an act’ (v. 420). The suzerainty 
of Yasovarman over Vanga was probably very nominal, and neither 
Lalitaditva nor Harsha, who exercised supremacy over Gauda, is 


known to have conquered Vanga. 


43 For an account of the Khadga dynasty with full reference to original source. 


cf. HABM, pp. 78-81. 
44 IHQ, XXUI, p. 221; also see HNI (2nd edn). p. 244f. cl. HABM, pp. 80-81 


for discussion with full references. 
45 Lama Taranatha’s History of Buddhism has been translated in German by 


A. Schiefner. For English translation Cf. JA, IV, pp. 361 ff. For the acéount of Bengal, 
cf, THQ, XVI, pp. 219 ff. and HBR, p. 182, . . 
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But: although Vanga might have fared somewhat better than Gauda 
in respect of foreign conquests, there is no doubt that, generally 
speaking. almost a complete political chaos prevailed in Bengal to- 
wards the middle of the eighth century a.p. According to Taranatha 
anarchy and contusion prevailed to such an extent after the death of 
Lalitachandra, that there was no central political authority and ‘every 
Kshatriya, grandee, Brahmana, and merchant was a king in his own 
house. This picture of the political condition of Bengal about a.p 
750 is strikingly confirmed by contemporary epigraphic evidence, as 
we shall see later in Chapter XXIII. 


IV. MAITRAKAS OF VALABHI 


Whatever might have been the political status of the kingdom of 
Valabhi during the reign of Dhruvasena II (p. 263), there is no 
doubt that it attained complete independence, and even claimed 
imperial status, under his son and successor Dharasena IV, who 
ascended the throne some time before the death of Harsha. His 
known dates range from a.p. 645 to 649 and he is the earliest known 
member of the Maitraka dynasty to assume the title Mahardajadhiraja 
Chakravarti, Two of his inscriptions46 were issued from Bharu- 
kachchha. It may be inferred from this that after the downfall of the 
Kalachuris of Malava, Lata transferred its allegiance to the Maitrakas. 
Other inscriptions of the king prove that he held sway over Kaira, 
Valabhi and Saurashtra. He was the patron of the well-known poet 
Bhatti, and was succeeded by Dhruvasena III, the youngest son of 
Derabhata, and the grandson of Siladitya Dharmaditya. He was 
on the throne in a.p, 653, and was succeeded by Kharagraha II, the 
second son of Derabhata, whose inscription is dated a.p. 656. Khara- 
graha II’s successor was Siladitva TIT, the eldest son of Derabhata. 
Dates of his inscriptions range from a.p. 662 to 676, with one date 
doubtfully read as 684. His inscriptions prove his supremacy over 
Saurashtra, Valabhi, and Kaira. A Rashtrakita dynasty held away over 
southem Malava in the second half of the seventh cen- 
turv,47 probably bv ousting the Maitrakas, Siladitya WI was 
succeeded bv his son. the Mahdrajadhiraia Siladitva IV, the dates 
of whose inscriptions range from a.p. 691 to 706. It is known from 
the Chinese source that in a.p. 692 Chi-lo-ito (Siladitva), king of 
Western India, sent a representative to China with presents to pav 
homage to the emperor.48 The king of Western India referred to was 


46 IA, NIL, p. 73, XV, p. 339. 
47 El, Vil, p. 163. 
48 Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 116. 
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in all probability Siladitya IV. Siladitya IV’s successor was his son 
Siladitya V, whose inscription is dated a.p. 722. About this time 
Malava passed into the hands of the Pratihara Nagabhata I (pp. 615 ff) 
It was probably during the reign of Siladitva V that the Arabs under 
Junaid invaded the city of Valabhi, On that occasion the prestige 
of the Maitrakas was saved by Javabhata IV of Lata. Siladitva V was 
sneceeded by his son Siladitya VI, an inscription49 of whose reign, 
dated a.n. 760, was issued from Godrahaka (Godhra, in the Panch 
Mahals. Rewa Kantha). Silaiditva VI’s son and successor was Siladitva 
VIT, also known av Dhravabhata, whose inscription,50 dated a.p. 766 
was issued ‘from Anandapura. Tt proves that he was in possession of 
Kaira, but Lata was conquered by the Rashtrakitas. 


Siladitva VIT is the last known king of the dynasty. In the middle 
of the eighth century a.p. a Saindhava dvnasty is found ruling in the 
neighbourhood of “Nawanagar State’, Kathiawar.51 


V. GURJARAS OF NANDIPURT _- 


Reference has been made (p. 261) to king Dadda If who was 
powerful enough to give protection, to the Maitraka king Dhrnvasena IT 
against the emperor Harsha-vardhana. This king, Parama-Mahesecars 
Dadda TT Prasaintaraga, was succeeded by his son Javabhata IT, 
whose son and successor was the Parama-inahesrara) YDadda TIT. 
Dadda TIT assumed the title Bahusahaya52 Tle was succeeded bv 
his son Parama-mahescvara Mahdcaimantadhipati Javabhato TT two 
of whose inscriptions, dated respectively a.p. 703 and 709. have heen 
discovered. 


Tavabhata TIT was succeeded by the Parama-mahesrara Maha- 
simantadhinati Ahirola and the latter by the Mahdsdmantadhipati 
Tavabhata TV. Two inscriptions®3 of Jayabhata IV’s reign, both dated 
in AD. 736. refer to his conflict with the Arabs of Sindh. He is said 
to have ‘forcibly extinguished the fire (in the State) of Tajiika, who 
had caused plenty of suffering to numerous people, in the citv of the 
Lord of Valabhi. with the water of the edge of his sword.54 We 
mav conclude from this that Javabhata IV repulsed an attack of 
the Taijjikas, i.e., the Arabs. when the latter attacked the citv of 
Valabhi. This Lord of Valabhi. as has already been suggested, 


49 IA, VI, p. 17. 

$0 TA, VIT, p. 79; Cll. 1, p. 173. 

§1 Cf. Ch. XXIV. 

52 TA, XIII, p. 78. 

53 Fl, XXIII, p. 147; XXIV, p. 176. TA, V, p. 114. 

54 El, XXII, p. 151, n. 7 cf. 7A, V. p. 1763 1A, V, p. 114. 
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was the Maitraka Siladitva V. The Nausari Plate, dated 
..D. 739, mentioned earlier, seems to be referring to this incident. But 
the invasion of Valabhi by the Arabs is not known from the Muslim 
sources Al Baladhuri reports that Junaid, an officer under the Caliph 
Hisham (a.p. 724-43), sent his Jieutenants to Marmad, Mandal, 
Dahnaj, and Barus (Broach) for conquest (supra, p. 572). Al Bala- 
dhuri, however, does not mention anything about the result of these 
invasions. It is not unlikely that the Arabs invaded hoth Bharu- 
kachchha and Valabhi about the same time, and suffered defeats at 


the hands of Javabhata IV. 


Jayabhata IV is the last known king of the dynasty. After his death 
a branch of the Chaihamana dynasty is found in possession of the king- 
dom of Broach. 


I. MINOR DYNASTIES IN RAJASTHAN 


Rajasthan is the colleetive and classical name of that part of India 
which was known to the people either as “Rajwara” or “Raethan’, but 
was corrupted to “Rajputana by the British. It is popularly, though 
wrongly, assumed that the name “Rajasthan” was coined by Tod. Its 
use before him is, however, proved by the Arzit Bahts of Jodhpur, 
now deposited in the Rajasthan Archives, Bikaner, though its con- 
notation was perhaps slightly different. 


A large number of States flourished in this region, the ruling 
families of which came to be known as Rajputs in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a.p. or later, and their history will be treated in Chapters XXII. 
XXIV and XXV. Others are briefly referred to in this section. 


1, Kingdom of Kachchhella 


In a.p. 641 Fliuan Tsang visited Ku-che-lo, which was 1800 li (300 
miles) north of Surishtra, and 5000 Zi in circuit. Its capital was Pi- 
lo-mo-lo, and the reigning king was a Kshatriva, Watters restores 
P’i-lo-mo-lo as Bhilmal (Bhillamaéla, mod. Bhinmal, in Jodhpur), but 
Saint-Martin identifies it with Barmer. also in Todhpur. It appears 
from Brahmagupta’s work, Brahmasphutasiddhanta, that the king 
Vvaghramukha of the Chapa dvnastv was ruling in Bhillaméla in 
a.p. 628.55 Hiuan Tsang’s Ku-che-lo is probably identical with Kach- 
chhella of the Nausari plates of Avanijandsrava-Pulakesiraja,% 
though it is usually restored as Gurjara (country). 


55 IA, XVII, p. 192. 
56 See chapter XVI, 
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2. Kingdom of Sirohé 


In the first half of the seventh century a.v. a king named Varma- 
lata ruled in the old Sirohi State, Rajputana. Varmalata’s feudatorv 
was the king (nripati) Rajjila, son of Vajrabhata-Satvasraya. Rajjila 
was administering Vata or Vatakarasthana, modern Vasantgadh, five 
miles south of Pindwara, Sirohi. During the reign of this chief a 
temple of Kshemarva (Durga) was built bv a goshtin (an assoc iation) 
at Vatakarasthana. in (v.s.) 682, a.p. 625. The temple of Kshemarya 
is identical with that of Khimel mata in Vasantgadh, where the refer- 
red stone inscription was discovered. 

In the Sisupdla-vadha of Magha the poet’s grandfather Suprabha- 
deva is mentioned asa minister to the king Varmalata. Kielhorn 
identifies him with the kine of this name mentioned in the Vasant- 
gadh inscription,57 


3. The Mauryas 


A dynasty, bearing the honoured name, Maurya, ruled in the old 
Kotah State, Rajputana in the first half of the eighth century. An 
inscription,58 engraved into a wall of a temple of Mahadeva at Kana- 
swa, a few miles to the cast of the town of Kotah, records that there 
was a king (nripati) Dhavala of the Maurya race. He had a friend San- 
kuka, whose son was the king (nripati) Sivagana. Sivagana built a 
temple of Siva at Kanvasrama (mod. Kanaswa) and donated for its 
maintenance two villages, Sarvanka and Chonipadraka in .p. 738 
Chonipadraka is identified with Chaoni, near the town of Kotah. The 
king Dhavala of this inscription has been identified bv some with the 
king Dhavalappa of the Dhod (in Mewar) inscription who probably 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Arabs. According to some he 
was deprived of his possession of Chitor by the Guhila Kalabhoja 
Ranna.59 

The existence of another Maurva familv has been recently brought 
to light by a tragmentary inscription at Mathura. Four members of 
this family, namely Krishnaraja, Chandragupta, Arvaraja and Dindi- 
raja, appear to have ruled over a part of Rajasthan and Mathura in 
regular succession ,60 


57 EI, IX, p. 190. 

S8 JA, XIX, p, 57. 

59 Cf. Ch. XXV, Sections 8-4. 

60 D. C. Sircar’s Presidential Address, History and Archaealogy Section, All India 
Oriental Conference, Delhi, 1957 (This and the next para are added by the. Editor.): 
another inscription coming {trom the same place is assigned to the Viktama vear 1019 
‘Bhandarkar'’s List, no. 1849), 
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Tod referred to an inscription on the bank of the Manasarobar 
tank near Chitor recording the names of the Maurya (Mori) princes 
Mahesvara, Bhima, Bhoja and Mana. The tank was excavated during 
the reign of the last mentioned ruler in the Malava year 770. But as 
there is no trace of the inscription, the reading of the date must be 
regarded as very doubtful. 


4, Stirasena Dynasty of Bharatpur 


A Siirasena-vamsa (dynasty), founded by Phakka, ruled in the 
‘Bharatpur State’ in the seventh and eighth centuries a.v. A frag- 
mentary inscription®! on a pillar in the village Kaman or Kamavana 
(Kammaga of Jain texts), in Bharatpur, forty miles west from Ma- 
thura, mentions king Vatsadaman and his six ancestors. On palaco- 
graphic grounds the inscription may be placed in the eighth 
century A.D, 


5. Jhalrapatan 


In the latter part of the seventh century a king named Durgagana 
ruled in Jhalrapatan. Two stone inscriptions62 of this king’s reign 
have been found in Jhalrapatan. One of them states that Voppaka, 
younger brother of Deva, was ‘a bank-holder during the gaming 
parties of rich kings’, He built a temple of Siva in samecat 746. 
Bhatta Sarvagupta composed this laudatory inscription. Biihler sug- 
gests that the above date may be referred to Vikrama, Saka, or Gupta 
samvat, but Dr. Bhandarkar thinks that the date is in Vikrama era, 
which corresponds to ap, 689.63 The other inscription is badly 
mutilated.64 


61 IA, X, p. 34. The family is also referred to in Bayana inscription (21, XXII, p. 
120). , 

62 FA, V, p. 180. 

63 Bh. Lést, no. 14. 

64 Cf, Bayana ins. of Chitralekha, v.s. 1012, EJ, XXUL, p. 120. 
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THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 


{. THE ORIGIN 


REFERENCE HAS BEEN made carlier (p. 236) to the petty principalities in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat ruled over by the Gurjaras. But the dynasty 
which was destined to raise the Gurjara power to the height of its 
glory Hourished some time later, and probably in Malwa. This dynasty, 
like that of Harichandra in Rajasthan (p. 238), called itself Pratihara, 
but the use of the expression Gurjara-Pratihara in an epigraphic 
record (no. 11) has led scholars to assume that these Pratiharas were 
a clan of the Gurjara tribe. This is, however, denied by some scholars, 
and it is necessary to discuss this question at some length before 
proceeding with the history of the Pratiharas.) The word Gurjara2 
frequently occurs in’ the epigraphic records of the period covered 
bv this volume. Some scholars hold that it is the namie of a foreign 
tribe that came to India along with the TItinas. But others deny this 
and maintain that Curjara was primarily the name of a country, 
though it also denoted the people inhabiting it. This question has 
heen discussed at length elsewhere2@ and need not be dealt with 
here. In the opinion of the present writer Gurjara was originally the 
name of a tribe and was later used, with slight additions or variations, 
as a geographical name for the various settlements of the tribe such 
as Gujranwala, Gujrat, and Gujarkhan in the Punjab; Gujarat in 
Saharanpur; Gujargarh in Gwalior, Guyjaratra in Rajasthan and, 
lastly, the modern state of Gujarat. These settlements may be taken as 


1 This question has been discussed in detail hy the present writer in an article 
published in the K. M. Munshi Commemoration Volume. Among the large number of 
writers on this subject may be mentioned: . 

(1) K. M. Miumshi, The Glory that was Gurjaradesa 

(2) Dr. D. C. Ganguly (JHQ, X, pp. 337, 613: XT, p. 167: JBORS, XXTV, p. 221, 
PIHC, IT, p. 513), His views are also summarised in Ch. XXV of this volume. 

(3) Dasaratha Sarma (IC. IV, p. 113; Poona Orientaltst. Wf, p. 49. THQ, XITT, 


p. 137; ABORI, XVIII. p. 396). 
Some other articles (IC, 1, p. 510, XT, p. 181, THO, VT, fp, 753; IA, LVI, p. 182) 


may also be consulted. 
2 The name is spelt both as Gurjara and Gurjara, 
ga Cf. Chs IX, XXI, XXIV, 


oughly indicating the gradual progress of the tribe from the western 
borders of the Panjab to the east and south, and as such lend support 
tu the view that the Gurjaras came from outside India. But this is 
by no means certain, and we have an analogous case in the Malavas 
tur whom no foreign origin has been suggested by any scholar, Thus 
while we may be tolcrably certain that the name Gurjera originally 
denoted an ethnic unit, the theory of its original home outside India 
may justly be challenged and the question must be lelt open. 

But even if we regard Gurjara as the name of a tribe, it does uot 
necessarily follow that the Pratiharas were a branch or clan of the 
Gurjara tribe. This view is based on the expression Gurjara-Prati- 
hara applicd to Mathanadeva in the Rajor inscription (no. 11), but 
this phrase is explained differently by other scholars. Thus D. C. 
Ganguly takes it to mean ‘the Pratihara family of the Gurjara country’ 
and further argues: “Even if the term Gurjara, in this connection, is 
taken to have referred to the tribe, the Gurjara origin of the Pratiharas 
caunot be definitely proved. It can well be taken to mean that 
Mathanadeva’s father belonged to the Gurjara tribe, and his mother 
was a member of the Pratihara family’. Thus he holds that the Prati- 
haras and the Gurjaras were two distinct peoples. But apart from the 
far-fetched character of this interpretation, the Gurjara origin of the 
Pratiharas scems to be indubitably proved by references in con- 
temporary epigraphic records. Thus we learn from the Karhad and 
Deoli plates that ‘on hearing of Krishna (III)’s conquest of all the 
strongholds... the hope about Kalafijara and Chitrakuta vanished 
from the heart of the Gurjara.3 Here the Gurjara can only refer to 
the Imperial Pratihiras, for no other political power in that age could 
have any claim on these fortresses. As we shall see later, the Gurja- 
resvara, who is said in the Baroda plates to have defeated the lords 
of Gauda and Vanga, can only refer to Pratihara Nagabhata Il, and 
the Gurjararaja Mahipala, referred to in the Pampabharata, was cer- 
tainly the Pratihara king of that name. D.C, Ganguly has attempted 
lo show, but without success, that the references to Gurjara, Gusjara 
king, etc, in contemporary records do not apply to the Pratiharas but 
to the Guhilas, and that even if applied to the Pratiharas, they are so 
called as they conquered the Gurjaras or the Gurjara country and 
not because they were themselves Gurjaras. These and similar at- 
tempts to explain away the obvious interpretation of the phrases Gur- 
jareSvara, Gurjara-raja, etc., cannot be regarded as of much weight, 
and there seems to be little doubt that the Pratiharas were regarded 


as Gurjaras, 


3 EI, IV, p. 278; V, p. 188, 


oid GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 


The word Pratihadra4 means a dvor-keeper, and both the Jodhpur 
Pratiharas, reterred to earlier (p. 238), and the Imperial Pratiharas; 
dealt with in this chapter, had a common tradition to the effect that 
they were so called because their ancestor, the epic hero Lakshmana, 
served as a door-keeper to his brother Rama on a famous occasion.5 
This proves a_beliet in the common origin of the Kshatriya and 
Brahmana Pratiharas of Jodhpur and the Imperial Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, and goes against the assumption that there were no less than 
live distinct Pratthara clans whe derived their title from the occupa- 
tiou of their ancestors as door-khecpers. These five clans are made 
up of the three just mentioned, together with the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
of Rajor inscription, and the Baroda Pratiharas of Idar whose ex- 
istence is very doubttul.6 As we have seen above, three of these 
Pratiharas had the tradition of a common origin, and as they were 
also Gurjaras, their kinship with the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajor ins- 
cription may be casily presumed, There is thus no need to explam 
the origin of the Pratiharas as so many functional groups belonging 
to diferent castes and clans, as Ojha and other scholars have done. 
We should rather regard Pratihdra as the name of a Gurjara clan 
which believed in a common descent and settled in course of time 
in various parls of Western Lndia. 


Ik EARLY HISTORY 


The early history of the Pratihara dynasty founded by Harichandra 
has been already narrated (p. 238). It has been suggested in this 
connection that there were probably several Pratihara kingdoms, 
founded by the four sons of Harichandra. Howsoever that may be, 
we can possibly trace the existence of several Pratihara kingdoms 
outside Rajasthan. V. A. Smith has referred to traditions, current in 
different parts of Bundelkhand, to the effect that the Priharas (un- 
doubtedly a variant or the later form of Pratiharas) settled in this 
region about the eighth century a.p.? As noted earlier (p. 238) the 
Pratiharas established a kingdom in Lata or Southern Gujarat and 
probably proceeded cyen further south, for A, Venkatasubbiah has 
traced the existence of Pratihara chiefs even in the Kanara country.§ 
But the most importaut Pratihara ruling family was that founded by 
Nagabhata in the first half of the eighth century a.p. It eclipsed the 


4. the name is spelt buth as lrutihara and Pratihara, 
. 5 Cf. Inscriptions no. | (v. 3) and no. 2 (v. 4). 

6 Poona Orientalist, TT, p. 49. 

7 JASB, 1881, Part I, pp 3 ft 

8 IA, 1919, p. 182. 
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power and glory of the other Pratihara families and raised the name 
and tame otf the clan to a height of greatness such as North India 
had never witnessed since the days of the Imperial Guptas. 

The early history of this family is preserved in the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion (no. 1) of Bhoja, the seventh king. lt begins by a reterence to 
the epic hero Lakshmana, who acted as a door-keeper (pratihara) to 
his elder brother Rama on a memorable occasion, aud then mentions 
Nagabhata as born in Ins line. We are told Uthat this Nagabhata 
deteated the powerful forces of a Mlechchha King. As no othe: 
specific incident is mentioned of the first tour kings, it was presumably 
looked upon as au event of great importance in the history of the 
family. As we shall sec later, eaterual evidences enable us to place 
the reign of Nagabhata about a.v. 729 and to locate his kingdom, 
in all probability, in Avanti or Malwa. Now we know from several 
lines ot evidence that about this time the Arabs, having proceeded 
from the newly conquered territory in Sindh, advanced into the in- 
terior of India and conquered several kingdoms in what is now, called 
Rajasthan, We learn from the Nausari plates that the Arabs triumph- 
cd over the Saindhavas, the Kachchhellas, the Chavotakas, the 
Mauryas, the Gurjaras aud the kingdom of Saurashtra, but their pro- 
gress further south was checked by the deteat they suflered at the 
hands of Avanijanasrava Pulakcsiraja, the Chalukya ruler of Gujarat! 
The Arab chronicler Baladhuri also gives an account of the victorious 
expedition of the Arabs in the course of which they advanced as far 
as Broach in the south and Ujjayini in the east. Lt is, however, sig- 
nificant that according to Baladhuri the Arabs only ‘made incursions 
against Uzain.’ If we remember that this expression is used by an 
Arab historian who refers to conquests of other kingdoms by, the 
Aiabs, we may easily infer that the Arabs could not achieve any 
success in their expedition against Ujjayiui, the capital of Avanti. But 
Baladhuri is even more explicit about the discomfiture of the Arabs 
that followed shortly later in this region. For he tells us that while 
Junaid, the general of Caliph Hasham (a.p. 724-43), made extensive 
conquests and sent officers against Uzain and the country of Maliba 
(i.e, Malwa), Tamim, who succeeded Junaid (about a.v, 726), was 
feeble, and in his days the Musulmans retired from several parts of 
India and Ieft some of their possessions. If we consider, against this 
background, the great achievement of Nagabhata mentioned in the 


9 Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Congress, VII, Aryan Section, p. 231; B. G., I, 
Pt i, 109, The inscription of Pulakesiraja is dated a.p. 738 and he came to the throne in 
AD, 731, The conflict with the Arabs therefore took place during the interval between 
these two years, soe ew 
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Gwalior inscription, viz., that he defeated the powerful forces of a 
Mlechchha king, there can be little doubt about its real significance. 
It would appear that shortly after a.v. 724 the Arabs, from their 
secure base in Sindh, scnt one or more expeditions against the interior 
of India and overwhelmed a number of kingdoms. But they were 
defeated by Nagabhata, the Pratihara ruler ot Avanti, and, probably 
some time later, by the Chalukya king of Gujarat. Nagabhata, who 
thus justified the tamily-name Pratihara by detending the inner gate 
of India, must have achieved a unique position in Indian ‘politics by 
his great victory over the Arabs, the conquerors of the world. While 
kingdoms in Western India, including the Gurjara principalities ot 
Jodhpur and Broach, tumbled down, one alter another, before the 
ruthless torcigners, he alone stood firm as a rock and stemmed the 
tide of conquest which threatened to deluge the whole country. We 
can well believe that the political prestige of this saviour of India 
rose very high, and that he laid the foundations of an empire on the 
ruin and devastations caused in Western India by the Arab invaders. 

A copper-plate grant,l0 issued by the Chahamina ruler Bhartn- 
vaddha trom Broach in a.p. 756, mentions Nagavaloka as his suzerain. 
This Nagavaloka is generally identified with Nagabhata [.l) If we 
accept this identification we must presuine that Nagabhata I estab- 
lished his suzerainty over southern Lata, which had beeu ruled by a 
Gurjara family at least up to a.p. 736.12 Whether this Gurjara family 
was Ousted by Nagabhata I, or perished at the hands of Arabs or 
due to other causes, we cannot say. But certain it is that a feudatory 
Chahamana family was now ruling over Broach, and that it probably 
acknowledged the suzerainty of Nagabhata I. The grant from Broach 
records the gift of a village in Akriresvara-vishaya which has been 
identified with Anklesvar taluk on the left bank of the Narmada. The 
tcudatory Chahamana principality may thus be regarded as extending 
up to the Kim river in the south, and probably corresponded to the 
old Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri or Broach. 

This southward extension of the Pratihara power brought it into 
conflict with the Rashtrakiittas, whose history has been narrated in ~ 
Ch. XVI. We learn from a record of this dynasty that its founder 
king Dantidurga conquered Avanti and performed the hiranyagarbha- 
dana ceremony in which a Gurjara king, along with other rulers, was 
made to serve as PratihGra or door-keeper. It has been very reéason- 
ably suggested by D. R. Bhandarkar that the word Pratihara is a 


10 EI. XU, p. 197. 
11 IA, 1911, p. 240; EI IX, p. 62; XII, p. 200. 
12 Cf. Ch XXL 
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covert allusion to the name of the clan to which the Gurjara king 
belonged, and that the passage in the Rashtrakita record thus con- 
firms the inference, based on other evidences, that a Gurjara-Pratihara 
lanily ruled in Avanti.8 Although this view cannot be regarded as 
conclusive and has been challenged by others,!4 there can be hardly 
any doubt that Dantidurga defeated a Gurjara king who ruled in a 
neighbouring region. The victory of Dantidurga and the performance 
of the hiranyagarbha probably took place within a few years of AD. 
790 aud certainly some time before a.v. 758 when Dantidurga was 
already dead. We may therefore hold that the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king who suffered defeat at the hands of Dantidurga was most pro- 
bably Nagabhata I. 

Dantidurga claims to have conquered Lita (southern Gujarat) and 
sindh.to But if we have rightly assumed that Nagabhata was invoked 
as Une suzerain by the feudatory chief of Broach in a.p. 756, it does 
not appear that the victory claimed by the Rashtraktta ruler Danti- 
durga was either decisive or permanent. It has been urged, on the 
strcngth of the Autroli-Chharoli grant, made in a.p. 757 by a feudatory 
Rashtrakuta chief of Gujarat, that Dantidurga had finally wrested 
Lata from the Pratiharas.16 But the villages granted by this charter, 
all lay to the south of the Kim river, and it would be difficult to 
agree With Altckar that ‘since the donee hailed from Jambusara in 
the Broach district’ it was included in the dominions of the Rashtra- 
kita teudatory.17 On the whole, there is nothing to indicate that 
Nagabhata I lost his supremacy over the feudatory principality of 
Broach which, as noted above, extended up to the Kim river in the 
south. 

It is evident that both Nagabhata I and Dantidurga fished in 
lroubled waters caused by the Arab raids, and no wonder they came 


13 EL, XVIII, p. 239. Ct also GP. 24-4, AR. 40 (n. 32). ‘The Ellora DaSavatara Cave 
Ins, (ASWI, V, p. 87), which mentions the performance of the Mahadana ceremony 
hy Dantidurga at Ujjayini, further states, a little later, that he occupied, at this place 
(asmin), a palace of the Gurjara ruler. The pronoun dgsmin might refer to either 
Ujyayini or Ellora, where the inscription was actually engraved, and this furnishes 
a corroborative evidence of the Gurjara rule in Avanti, if not further south. Curiously 
enough this point has been overlooked by scholars who reject Bhandarkar’s view that 
the Gurjata-Pratiharas were at this time ruling in Avanti. Incidentally, the reference 
to a palace of the Gurjara rwer either in Ujjayini or at Ellora shows that Gurjara was 
a tribal name, for none of the two places was_situated in the Gurjara country. 


14 IHQ, VI, p. 755, ABORI, XVIII, p. 396. 
15 AR, pp. 38-9. 

16 JLH, XXII, p. 94. 

17 AR, p. Ld 
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inta conflict, But though Dantidurga might have gained some victo- 
ries at first, he could not achieve any lasting success either in Avanti 
or Broach. Perhaps Ue impending conflict with his Chalukya  over- 
lord forced him to abandon his aggressive desigus in the north. 
I{owsoever that may be, we may on the basis ot available evidefice, 
hold that Nagabhata’s power could not be cflectively curbed by the 
Rashtrakuta ruler, But il is interesting to note that the hostile rela- 
tion between the founders of the Rashtrakita and the Pratihaira royal 
familics was but the beginning of that hereditary struggle between 
the two dynastics which continucd lor two centuries, and more than 
ouce effectively curbed the powers of the latte: when it was almost 
vu the point of setting atscll up as an imperial power in Northern 
ludia. 

Jt is very likely that Nagabhala established his supremacy over 
the Pratiharas of Jodhpur line, whose power must have been cou- 
siderably weakened by the disastrous Arab invasion, An official re- 
cord of this family (no. 2), which gives its whole history, refers to 
Siluka as a great and powerful king, but slates that ‘his son Jhota 
procceded to the Bhagirathi and his grandsou Bhilladitya, possessed 
ot satca qualitics and disposed to austerities, bestowed the kingdoimn 
gu his son and procecded to Gangadvara. As Siluka flourished in 
the second quarter of the eighth century a.p., there is hardly any 
doubt that the Pratihara family of Jodhpur was reduced to political 
significance durmg the latter part of the eighth century a.D, As 
the successors of Nagabhata are known to have ruled in Eastern 
Rajasthan, we may easily presume that the Jodhpur family had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of either Nagabhata I or his imme- 
diate successors. In other words, the family of Nagabhata stepped 
into the position of headship of the Gurjara-Pratihasas, so long cn- 
joyed by the Jodhpur chiefs. 

Nagabhata I, the conqueror of the Arab invaders, thus stands out 
as a great national hero and empire-builder in the middle of the 
eighth century a.p. The Gwalior inscription of Bhoja (no. 1) des- 
cribes him as the image of Narayana. There is no doubt that he 
achieved an all-India reputation by defeating the Arabs and, when 
he died about a.p. 760, he was able to leave a powerful and extensive 
kingdom to his brother’s son Kakkuka who succeeded him. 

Practically nothing is known about Kakkuka beyond the fact that 
his original name was Kakustha (Kakutstha), and he came to be 
known as) Kakkuka (i.e., one who always laughs) on account of his 
habit of saying welcome things in an inverted manner.” He was 
succeeded by his younger brother Devaraja, who is described 
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in the Gwalior inscription (no.1) as a very powerful ruler, wielding 
suvereignty over a number of chicfs. But unfortunately we know no 
details of his reign 


[Ll. VATSARAJA 
Lo 

Vatsaraja, the son and successor of Devaraja, is described in .the 
Gwalior inscription (vv. 6-7) as a mighty ruler who had subdued the 
whole world and was the foremost among the distinguished Kshiatriyas. 
We are fortunate in possessing a great deal of information about him 
trom other sources. 

A irst, we have a passage in the Jaina work Kuvalayamala stating 
that it was composed m the Saka year 700 (a.v. 778) at Javalipura 
(modern Jalor) which was at that time ruled by the Ranahastin (war- 
elephant) Vatsaraja.ls ‘This Vatsaraja has been generally identified 
with the Pratihara ruler Vatsaraja. We thus get a sure date for his 
reign and can fix upon a definite locality over which he ruled. We 
vet further formation on both these points trom a verse in another 
Jaina work, Harivamsa-Purana by Jinasena, which reads as follows : 19 


sdkeshvu-abda—sateshu saplasu disam panchottaresh-uttaram 
pat-Indradyudha—naimni. Krishna—nripaje Srivallabhe dakshinam 
purcam Srimad—Avanti-bhubhriti nripe Vatsadiraje param 
Sauryanam-adhimandalam jaya—yute vire Varahe-vati 


We learn from the first half of this verse (i.e., ll. 1-2) that in the 
year 705 Saka (a.p. 783-84), when Jinasena composed the work at a 
town called Vardhamanapura, there were reigning Indrayudha in 
the north, and Srivallabha, son of Krishna, in the south. The second 
halt of the passage mentions other kings in the other directions, but 
unfurtunately the interpretation is a disputed one. According to Fleet 
and others, it refers to Vatsaraja, king of Avanti, as ruling in the 
east, and Varaha or Jayavaraha, in the territory of the Sauryas, in 
the west. This interpretation was challenged by D. R. Bhandarkar 
who held that the word nripe in line 3 shows that Vatsaraja was 
diflerent trom king of Avanti. He therefore proposed a new transla- 
tion, viz., ‘in the cast, the illustrious king of Avanti, in the west king 
Vatsaraja, (and) in the territory of the Sauryas, the victorious and 
brave Varaha.’ Subsequently; when editing the Safijan copper-plate, 


18 ABORI, XVI, pp. 397-98. . 
19 The verse was originally noticed by K, B. Pathak (IA, XV, p. 141) and subse- 
quently discussed by many scholars, For the different views about its interpretation cf. 


GP, Pp, 23 ff, . . . . _ 
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he drew attention to verse 9 which refers to the hiranyagarbha cere- 
mony of Dantiduiga at Avanti already mentioned in p. 616. As he 
interpreted this verse to mean that the Gurjara-Pratiharas were ruling 
at Avanli in those days, he accepted the validity of Fleet's interpreta- 
tion of the verse in Harivamsa-Purdna, accordiug to Which Vatsaraia 
was the king of Avanti.20 But though Bhandarkar lately gave up his old 
view it is still upheld by other scholars?! who further maintain that 
the verse 9 of the Sanjan plate doves not prove the rule of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas in Avanti. Some scholars also propose to locate Vardha- 
manapura, Where the Haricamsa-Purdna was composed, nut at 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar peninsula as has been generally supposed, 
but at Badnawar (in the Dhara state), about 40 miles to the south- 
west of Ujjain.22 lt is neither possible nor necessary to mention 
here all the different viewpoints which have been discussed at 
length elsewhere by the present writer.23 It will suffice to state that 
no adequate grounds have been shown to reject the original transla- 
tion of Fleet which is still accepted by the majority of scholars as wel) 
as here. 

The two Jaina works mentioned above enable us to fix, fairly 
definitely, the chronology of the Pratiharas of Avanti, As Vatsaraja, 
who is known to have ruled in a.p. 778 and 783, was the fourth king 
and third in descent from Nagabhata [, we may place the accession 
of the latter at about a.p. 725. If, as suggested above, he died about 
A.D. 760, the reign of Kakkuka and Devaraja may be placed between 
A.D, 760 and 775. 

Further, the reference to Vatsaraja as king of Avanti, although his 
kingdom included Jalor in Rajasthan, shows that the nucleus of his 
kingdom was in Malwa and Nagabhata I began his career in this 
region, It is probable that his ancestors advanced eastwards from the 
common homeland of the Pratiharas in Jodhpur, as another branch 
moved to the south, and ultimately seized power in Malwa. It is a 
pity that we know so little about the predecessors or antecedents of 
Nagabhata I, but the foundation of a Pratihara kingdom in Avanti 
may be easily explained on this basis. 

The two Jaina works, mentioned above, prove that both Avanti 
and Jalor were included in Vatsaraja’s kingdom. The Osia_ stone 
inscription24 and the Daulatpura copper-plate25 (no. 13) clearly show 
that he exercised sway in Gurjaratra in Central Rajasthan. The only 


20 El, XVI, p. 239. 

21 IHO, VI, p. 755; ABORI, XVIt, p. 396. 

22 IC, XT, pp. 164-66. - 

23 Munshi Commemoration Volume. 

24 JRAS 1907, p, 1010. Progress Report ASWI, 1906-7, pp. 15, 86. 
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fact of importance which we know about him from the Gwalior 
inscription (no: 1) is that he wrested the empire from the famous 
Bhandi clan. We do not know who the Bhandis were, and where 
their empire lay, It is not, however, unlikely, that Indrayudha, his 
great contemporary in the north according to the verse from 
Harivamsa-Purdna quoted in p 619, represented this imperial power 
with his seat of authority at Kananj, and that by defeating him Vatsa- 
raja gained the political supremacy in this region. Howsoever that 
may be. there is no doubt that Vatsaraja followed an aggressive 
imperial policv which brought him into conflict with the Pala rulers 
of Gauda He attained considerable success in his eastern enterprise 
but unfortunately the fruits of his. victory were snatched away from 
him by the Rashtrakiita king Dhruva (a.p. 779-94). The whole episode 
is described as follows in a verse which occurs both in Radhanpur 
and Wani grants of Govinda TTI, the son of Dhruva: 


‘By his (i.e, Dhruva’s) matchless armies having quicklv driven 
into the trackless desert Vatsaraja, who boasted of having with 
ease appropriated the fortune of the royalty of the Gauda, he 
in a moment took awav from him, not merely the Gauda’s two 
umbrellas of state, white like the ravs of the antumm moon, but 
his own fame also that had spread to the confines of — the 
regions, 26 ~ 


Bereft of poetic embellishments this verse refers, first, to the unique 
position of supremacy which Vatsaraja had attained hy defeating 
the king of Gauda, and secondly, to the crushing defeat inflicted upon 
him while he was at the height of his success, by the Rashtrakiita 
king Dhruva. 

As regards the first, it is not definitely known whether Vatsarija 
actually advanced as far as Bengal and overran a large part of it. 
For all we know the fight between him and the Pala ruler might have 
taken place far away from the borders of Bengal, as in the case of 
the encounter between Dhruva and the Pala kine. According to a 
verse in Prithvirdjavijana. the sword of the Chahamana king Dur- 
labharaja purified itself by a dip at the confluence of the Ganga 
and the sea and by the taste of the land of Ganda. It has been argued 
that Durlabharaja, whose son is known to have heen a feudatorv 
of Nigabhata, was himself a feudatorv of Vatsaraja, and accompanied 


. 25 Fl, V, p. 208. (The date is 900 v.s. not year 100 of the Harsha era as stated 
erein.) 


26 EI, VI, p. 248, 
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him in his expedition to Bengal.27_ This may be readily accepted, 
but the story of his advance, across the whole length of Bengal, up 
to the mouth of the Ganges, recorded in stray verses composed about 
four centuries later, should not be accepted as historical without 
corroborative evidence.28 

But whatever view we might take, there is no denying the fact 
that Vatsaraja succeeded in establishing a position of almost un- 
challenged supremacy in North India when he was attacked by the 
Rashtrakiita king Dhruva. No specifie grounds for this hostility 
are known to us, and it mav be that Dhruva simply revived the old 
aggressive policy of Dantidurga against the Pratiharas, whose growing 
power made them a formidable neighbour and a dreaded rival. But 
whatever may be the cause there is no doubt about the result of the 
conflict. Vatsaraja suffered a serious reverse at the hands of his 
Rashtrakitta adversary His imperial ambitions were shattered and. 
what is worse, he probably lost his hold over Malwa. He was forced 
to take shelter in Rajasthan which henceforth formed the centre of 
his political authority and the chief seat of the power of the Prati- 
hara tamily, until some time later, it was transferred to Kanauj. 

The tragic end of Vatsaraja should not make us forget, or minimise 
in any way, the credit that undoubtedly belongs to him for having 
laid the foundations of that empire which shone in the full blaze 
of its glory in the reign of his great-grandson Bhoja. For the im- 
perial dream was not onlv kept alive, but even realised to a large 
extent by Nagabhata IT, the son and successor of Vatsaraja. 


{v. NAGABHATA II 


Naigabhata II, whose only known date is a.p. 815, probably suc- 
ceeded his father before 800. As will be noted in the next chapter. 
the Pala king Dharmapiila had taken advantage of the reverses of 
Vatsaraja to build up a mighty empire in North India, and installed 
his own nomince Chakravudha on the throne of Kanauj. But Naea- 
bhata set himself to the task of retrieving the fortunes of his family. 
The Gwalior inscription (no, 1) describes his achievements in four 
verses and some light is thrown on his activities hy the Rashtrakiita 
records. 

It appears that Nagabhata IT first made an alliance with several 
other states, particularly the Saindhava. Andhra, Vidarbha. and 
Kalinga. It is said in the Gwalior record that the rulers of these 
states succumbed to the power of Nagabhata as moths do unto fire. 

27 THQ. XIV. p. 844; JIH, XXII, p. 99. | 

28 HB, I, p. 105. 
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The use of this simile led the present writer to suggest long ago, 
that the rulers of these four kingdoms were not conquered by Niga- 
bhata but joined him of their own accord in the first instance, though 
as usually happens, thev became feudatories or subordinate allies of 
the Pratihara emperor. This view has been accepted by some29 and 
rejected by others.30 But the political and geographical situation 
of these states seems to lend strength to this view. The Saindhavas 
raled in the western part of the Kathiawar peninsula. The neighhour- 
ing province of Lata, as noted in (pp. 616-17), was a bone of con- 
tention between the Rashtrakitas and the Pratihairas. The Andhra 
region was ruled over by the Eastern Chialukvas who were sworn 
enemies of the Rashtrakiitas and carried on hereditary feuds with 
them. The Eastern Chalukva king Vijavaditya II, whose rule cover- 
ed the first half of the eighth centurv a.p., overran the Rashtrakiita 
dominions3!, and it is not unlikely that he made common cause with 
Naigabhata against the R&ashtrakittas. Kalinga and Vidarbha were 
immediate neighbours of the Palas and the Rashtrakittas and often 
felt the brunt of their attacks. It is therefore quite natural that thev. 
too. would form a confederacv with Nagabhata against their common 
enemies. the Palas and the Rashtrakiitas. 


But howsoever that mav he. Naeabhata made extensive nrenara- 
tions and foucht acainst both his powerful rivals. viz.. the Palas and 
the Rashtrakutas. The chronological sequence of his campaigns can- 
ned he ascertained, and we can only refer to them as isolated incidents. 
He turmed his attention towards Kanauj and = defeated its rider 
Chakrayudha who was a proteg¢ of Dharmapala, Tt was a hold bid 
to recover the position of political supremacy which his father had 
lost. and naturally involved a trial of strength with the Pala emperor 
Dharmapala of Beneal. The conflict between the two was not lone 
in coming. The Gwalior inscription describes how the nowerful 
array of elephants and horses of the lord of Vaniga was destroved 
hv Nagabhata. The lord of Vatiga undoubtedly refers to Dharmapala. 
and the battle probably took place at Monghvr. For the Todhnur 
inscription (no. 2) of Bauka. the ruler of the Jodhpur branch of the 
Pratihdras, informs us that his father Kakka ‘gained renown bv 
fishting with the Gauda at Mudgagiri (Monghvr). As Banka’s 
inscription is dated a.v 837, his father Kakka must have - been a 
contemporary of Nagabhata Ti. Kakka was too insignificant a chicf 


29 THK, pp. 284-85. 
80 JIH, XXII, pp. 102-3. 
31 D. C. Ganguly, Eastern Chalukyas, p. 49. 
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to carry On war on his own account to a distant place like Monghyr. 
It is probable therefore that he joined the expedition of Nagabhat, 
against Dharmapala. Vahukadhavala, the great-grandfather of 4 
feudatory chief (of Surashtra) of Nagabhata’s great-grandson, ‘is said 
to have defeated king Dharma32 .while Sankaragana, the Guhilot 

prince, is said to have defeated the king of Gauda, and made a present - 

of this kingdom to his overlord.33 It is probable that these two feudal 
chiefs also helped their overlord Nagabhata II in his campaign against 

Dharmapala. 

The next verse in the Gwalior inscription infornis us that Naga- 
bhata captured the strongholds of Anartta, Malava, Kirata, Turushka. 
Vatsa. and Matsya countries. The conquest of the last two mav be 
regarded as almost a direct consequence of his victory over Dharma- 
pala. For Matsva is specifically mentioned as a vassal state of Dharma- 
pala and Vatsa, too, must have belonged to the same category. Kirata 
is the name of a primitive tribe, but may be taken as corresponding 
to the kingdom of the Kiras. another vassal state of Dharmapila.33a 
Thus, one by one the outlving vassal states of the Pala empire were 
made to recognize the supremacy of Nigabhata, 


Morc interest attaches to the fact that Nagabhata fought with and 
defeated the Turnshkas. According to the PrabandhakoSa, a late com- 
position, the Chahamana Govindaraja T, also known as Guvaka JT, re- 
pulsed) an attack of Sultan Veg Varisha. Now this Guvaka, son 
of Durlabharaja mentioned in (p. 622), is said to have attained 
pre-eminence in the court of Nagavaloka who has been identified 
with Nagabhata TI. We mav therefore readily accept that Guvaka 
was a feudatory chief of Nagabhata IT. We know from Khummdna 
Raso that the Guhila chicf Khummana TI, joined with other Indian 
chiefs, defeated in Arab attack during the Caliphate of Al-Mamun 
(a.p. 817-33). Sultan Veg Varisha. defeated by Guvaka, may be iden- 
tified with Bashar, son of Daiid, who was the governor of Sindh 
under the Caliph Al-Mamun. We may therefore conclude that Naga- 
bhata TT, aided by Guvaka I, Khommana_ II. and probably other 
Indian chiefs, defeated Bashar and captured some of his strong. 
holds.34 Tt mav be incidentally mentioned here that there was also 
a MlIechchha settlement about this time on the bank of the Chambal 
river. For Chandamahisena, the Chahamana chief of Dholpur 


32 EY, IX, p. 9. 

33 Chatsu ins. (EI, XV, p 10), v. 4. % 

33a The Sravana Belgola Ins. (FI, V, p. 179) refers to the Kirftas dwelling in the 
forests of the Vindhyas. 

34 Histary and Culture of the Indian People, IV, Ch. V. 
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branch, claims in his inscription dated a.p. 84235 to have been obeyed 
by the Mlechchha rulers on the Charmanvati. These Mlechchha 
rulers cannot be identified, but the term usually refers to non-Hindu 
outsiders, and may refcr to some Muslim settlements. But although 
their location would be more suitable for the purpose of Naga- 
bhata’s invasion, we cannot be sure of their Turkish origin. 

Nagabhata’s campaign against Anartta and Malava probably 
uidicates a conflict with his other rival power, the Rashtrakitas. 
Anartta denoted a part of Northern Gujarat, not far from that portion 
of Lata, which formed a part of the Rashtrakita empire. As regards 
Malava, we have already noted above that it originally belonged 
to the Pratiharas, but at least a portion of it, including Avanti, 
was conquered by the Rashtrakita king Dantidurga. Later Vatsa- 
raja, the father of Nagabhata, was ruling at Avanti, and probably 
also over a large part, if not the whole, of Malava. The tact that 
Nagabhata had to conquer Malava necessarily shows that the 
Pratiharas had lost it, eviclently after the disastrous defcat that 
Vatsaraja had sustained at the hands of the Rashtrakata king Dhruva. 

The Gwalior inscription refers to Nagabhata’s capturing — the 
strongholds of Anailta and Malava without saying anything about 
his conflict with the Rashtrakitas. But though the Pratihara court- 
poct leaves his hero in the full blaze of lus glory, we have indubi- 
table evidence to prove that these hereditary enemies made the sun 
of Pratihara glory sct even in the lifetime of Nagabhata II. 

It has been described above (pp. 452-53) how the Rashtrakiita hing 
Govinda TTI, who succeeded Dhruva, had been busy suppressing 
internal troubles within his kingdom from almost the very beginning 
of his reign. He could not, therefore, devote much attention to the 
alfairs of the North, which were left to the care of his brother Indra- 
raja whom he appointed governor of LateSvara-mandala which pro- 
bably included, besides Lata, the whole of the northern possessions 
of the Rashtrakitas. Presumably, Nagabhata took advantage of the 
preoccupations of Govinda III in the South to reconquer some of the 
territories Vatsaraja had Jost, such as Malava. This naturally brought 
him into conflict with Indraraja. A passage’ in the Baroda plates 
refers to this fight as follows: “By him (ie., Indraraja) alone, the 
leader of the lords of the Gurjaras, who prepared himself to give 
battle bravely lifting up his neck, was quickly caused, as if he were 
a deer, to take to the (distant) regions.’36 The leader of the Gurjara 


35 Bh. List. no. 27, 
36 IA, XII, p. 163. 
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lords undoubtedly reters to Nagabhata, but ‘the result of the battle 
was not perhaps so decisive as the Rashtrakifa records would jin, 
dicate. For Vahukadhavala, the same feudal chief of- Nagabhata 
who fought against Dharmapala, is said to have defeated a Karnata 
army, which evidently can only refer to the Rashtrakitas. Here, 
again, we must presume that Vahukadhavala fought along with, or 
at least on behalf of, his suzerain Nagabhata II. Thus the Rashtrakitas 
and the Pratiharas both claim victory against each other, and we 
can only conclude that the result was indecisive. The northern fron- 
tier of the Rashtrakita empire was, however, effectively guarded 
against the Pratiharas, first by Indraraja and then by his son Karka- 
raja whose Baroda plates tell us that the Rashtrakuta emperor had 
‘caused his arm to become an excellent door-bar of the country of 


the lord of Gurjaras’. 


But Nagabhata was too powerful an enemy to be left long to be 
dealt with by the governor of Lata alone. So Govinda III, evidently 
after settling affairs in the South, determined to give up the merely 
defensive policy hitherto pursued. He took the offensive and _per- 
sonally led an expedition on a large scale against Nagabhata. Several 
Rashtrakuta records reter to the phenomenal success of Govinda III. 
We are told in the contemporary records that the Gurjara king ‘in 
fear vanished nobody knew whither, so that even in a dream he 
might not sce battle.37 The Sanjan plates, belonging to the reign 
of Govinda III’s son, add that Govinda III ‘carried away in battles 
the fair and unshakable fame of kings and Nagabhata and Chandra- 
gupta... uprooted other kings... and afterwards re-instated them, 
and then proceeded up to the Himalayas. The same plates further 
inform us that Dharma (i.e., Dharmapala) and Chakrayudha ‘surren- 
dered to him of themselves’.38 


Even making due allowance for poetic exaggerations and partisan 
spirit, we may legitimately conclude from the Rashtrakiita records 
that Govinda III's military campaigns in the North were attended 
with brilliant success. The serious reverses sustained by Nagabhata 
II did not altogether destroy his power, but effectively checked his 
aggressive designs and gave a further lease of life to the Pala empire 


under Dharmapala and _ his son Devapala. 
The statement that Dharmapala and Chakrayudha submitted, of 


37 EI, VI, p. 250. 
38 Sanjan Plates (21, \VIIT, p 245), vv. 22-23. King Chandragupta mentioned in 
the record was a king of the Kosala country ruling at Sripura or Sirpur (ibid, p. 240). 
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their own accord, to Govinda III, is interesting in more ways than 
one. We may reasonably presume that Nagabhata’s victory over them 
preceded the invasion of Govinda III. As such they had every reason 
to feel grateful to the Rashtrakuta monarch for the crushing defeat 
inflicted upon their powerful rival. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
they would voluntarily, i.c., without any fight, wait upon and pay 
respect to Govinda II for the great deliverance. Indeed, the circuin- 
stances were such that one might even suspect that it was at their 
express invitation that Govinda III had undertaken the expedition 
against Nagabhata II. ‘This would at any rate satisfactorily explain 
the complete discomfiture of Nagabhata II and the triumphant march 
of the Rashtrakuta army right across his dominions up to the 
Ifimalayas, 

As noted above, the sequence of the various events during the reign 
of Nagabhata If is not known to us. It is, therefore, possible to re- 
construct his reign in different ways. It may be argued, for example, 
that his defeat at the hands of the Rashtrakatas took place early in 
his reign, and later he won the numerous victories recorded in the 
Gwalior inscription and left a mighty empire to his son. On the 
contrary, it may be held with equal cogency that he won brilliant 
victorics and was on the point of consolidating his empire in North 
India, when Govinda LIT shattered his imperial plans, as Dhruva had 
done to his father. The latter view appcars to be more likely, 
though one should not be dogmatic on this point. 


In the opinion of the present writer the voluntary submission of 
Dharmapala and Chakrayudha to Govinda III clearly indicates that 
Nagabhata’s victories over them preceded the Rashtraktita invasion. 
It is more doubtful when the other victories of Nagabhata, men- 
tioned above, were won. Probably some of them preceded and others 
followed hi§ great victory against Dharmapala. According to the 
Gwalio: record his military successes began even in his boyhood. It 
is therefore more reasonable to assume that he first made his position 
strong by a number of successful campaigns before he felt powerful 
enough to challenge the Pala empire. His success in this enterprise 
probably enabled him to score more victories and also seize some of 
the vassal states of the Palas, Then, flushed with success, he pro- 
bably sought to retrieve the lost possession in the south from the 
Rashtrakiitas, and this involved him in that fateful struggle which 
ended so disastrously for him. 


The date of the great victory of Govinda III over Nigabhata II 
cannot be determined with certainty, but it certainly took place 
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betore the end of a.p 8U5, the date of the Nesarika grant — which 
refers in dctuil to bis Northern campaigus.°9 

Nagabhata long survived his defeat at the hands of the Rashtra- 
kutas, and although his imperial ambitions were curbed, his power 
was not cellectively destroyed. A record, dated a.p. 815, found at 
Buchkala40 (Bilada district, Jodhpur) gives him all the imperial titles, 
but describes the locality as sva-vishaya or dominions proper. It would 
thus appear that he still retained, at least in theory, his imperial 
status, aud the centre of his authority was fixed in Rajasthan. Perhaps 
it was so from the very beginning of his reign, or after his father 
Vatsaraja had lost Malava. It was then from this centre that Naga- 
bhata had extended his dominions and sphere of influence in all 
directions. We have already referred to the three feudatorics who 
helped him against the Palas. To this we may add another, Guvaka I, 
the founder of the Chahamana dynasty of Sakambhari (near Ajmer) 
who is referred to as his vassal in a later inscription (no. 6, v. 13). 
Whether these feudal chiels continued to pay allegiance to Naga- 
bhata If even after his defeat by Govinda LIT we cannot say. But 
that many of them did so is rendered probable by the fact to be 
noted later , that within a few vears of Nagabhata’s death his grand- 
son Bhoja could enlist their support in his military capeditions. It 
may also be doubted whether Nagabhata II was able to retain all 
his conquests mentioned in the Gwalior inscription. Special interest 
attaches in this connection to his relation with the rulers of Andhra, 
Kalinga, Vidarbha, and the Saindhavas. As mentioned above, the 
expression used in the Gwalior inscription seems to indicate that 
though they were at first free and equal partners in a confederacy, 
they were ultimately reduced to the position of subordinate allies. 
A number of copper-plate grants4! of the Saindhava chicfs scem to 
confirm this view in respect of them. For while these chiefs, for 
generations, remained loval and devoted to the Pratiharas, they did 
not formally invoke the Pratihara rulers as suzcrains, as was donc 
by the Chapas and the Chalukyas of the Kathiawar peninsula—the 
two feudatories ruling immediately to their east. But while the 
political influence of Nagabhata over the Saindhavas survived his 
defeat and disgrace, the same cannot be said of the remaining three 
states. Whether, and if so when. they formed part of the Pratihara 
empire, and ceased to be so, are alike unknown. 


.39 El, XXXIV, pp. 123 ff. 
40 EI, IX, p. 199, 
41 El, XXVI, p. 185. 
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Equally uncertain is Nagabhata’s association with Kanauj. It has 
been held that, after defeating Chakrayudha, Nagabhata transferred 
his headquarters to Kanauj which continued to be the capital of the 
Pratiharas ever since. This view is mainly based on a stray passage 
in a Jaina text Prabhdvaka-charita, according to which king Naga- 
valoka of Kanyakubja, the grandfather of Bhoja, died in 890 v.s. 
(a.p, 833).42 The fact that Bhoja was in possession of, and probably 
had his capital at, Kanauj in a.p. 836 (no. 12) also lends some colour 
to this view. But as against this we should remember that the 
Prabhavaka-charita was composed in the thirteenth century a.p. 
when Kanauj had long been popularly known as the famous capital 
of the Pratiharas. and so the Jaina chronicler mieht easily, though 
wrongly, associate an early ruler of the family with that famous city. 
Further, the reference in Buchkala inscription, ‘mentioned above, to the 
Jodhpur region as the ‘dominions proper’ of Nagabhata TT also seems 
to preclude the possibility of his transferring the capital to Kanauj 
betore ap. 815. Such « transfer after that date does not appear to 
be very likely in view of what we know of the history of the Pala 
empire about this time. Nevertheless the transfer cannot be ruled 
out altogether as impossible. Bnt whatever we might think of Kanauj, 
later records leave no doubt that in the east Nogabhata’s dominions 
included both Gwalior and Kalatjara. 


The passage in the Prabhavaka-charita quoted above. places the 
death of Nagabhata TT in a.p. 833 As his grandson is known to have 
been ruling in 1.p. 836, the date, occurring in a very late chronicle, 
seems to be somewhat doubtful. If we provisionally accept it, as has 
generally been done, we have to presume that Ramabhadra, the son 
and successor of Nagabhata I, did not rule for more than two years. 
But Ramabhadra’s reign was not only short but also inglorious. It 
would appear from two records during the reign of his son and 
successor Bhoja, that he had lost hold both over Gurjaratra in 
Rajasthan, and Kalafijara-mandala. The loss of the latter seems to 
be confirmed by an inscription found at Gwalior43 in which one 

Vaitlabhatta is referred to as chief of boundaries in the service of 
Ramabhadra, indicating that Gwalior formed the frontier of the 
Pratihdras during this reign. The only verse referring to Rama- 
bhadra in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja scems to implv_ that 
Raimabhadra delivered his country from the yoke of foreign soldiers 
who were notorious for their cruel deeds. There can be hardly anv 


42 El, XIV, p. 179 (n. 9). 
43 EI, I, p. 154. 
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doubt that these foreigners were the Palas, and the discomfiture and 
disgrace that befell the Pratihara kingdom can be casily explained 
by the victories of Devapala to which reference will be made in the 
next chapter. 

Thus two independent lines of evidence seem to indicate that the 
power and prestige of the Pratiharas sank to a very low ebb indeed 
during the reign of Ramabhadra, and it is very probable that the 
decline had set in even in the closing vears of Nagabhata IT. It is 
therefore more rational to regard the reign of Nagabhata IT, like that 
of his father, as ending ingloriously, in spite of its brilliant promise 
at the beginning Nevertheless their reigns constitute an important 
landmark in the history of the Pratihaira empire, and their daring 
enterprise and great military skill mark them out as leading figures 
in the political history of India during that age. 


V. BHOJA I 


Bhoja, the son and successor of Ramabhadra, was undoubtedly 
the greatest king of this dvnasty, and the most powerful ruler in India 
during the second haif of the ninth century a.p. He ascended the 
throne at a time when the fortunes of his family were at the lowest 
ebb. but when he died more than half a century later, he left a vast 
consolidated empire which was without any rival in Northern India. 

The earliest record of the king is a copper-plate found at Barah 
(no. 12). It was issued in v.s. 893 (a.p. 836) from his camp (skandha- 
vara) at Mahodava in order to confirm an endowment in the 
Kalafijara-mandala (sub-division) of the bhukti (division) of Kanya- 
kubja, which had lansed (j.e., whose enjoyment was obstructed) during 
the reign of his father. This record is of more than passing interest. 
Besides proving that Bhoja had ascended the throne in or before 
ap. 836, it shows that he was already, in that year, in possession of 
certain territories near about Kalafijara (Banda district, U.P.) which 

was presumably lost to the family during the reign of his father. 
Further, as Mahodava is a well-known name of Kanauj, we mav also 
hold that he had occupied and probably fixed his capital at Kananj. 
even if it had not already been done bv his ancestors. To this last 
conclusion. however, more than one ocbiection has been raised. Tt has 
been urged in the first place that Mahodava in this record cannot, 
be identified with Kanyakubja, as this name occurs side by side as 
the divisional headquarters. This is no doubt a very valid objection 
but can hardly be regarded as decisive, for it is just passible that 
while the older name was retained as a designation for the division, 
the alternative name was used to denote the capital city. It miay be 
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noted in this connection that the Pala records of this time also indis- 
criminately use both the forms ‘Kaényakubja’ and ‘Mahodaya.’ The 
other objection, that as Mahodaya is mentioned as a skandhdvara 
(camp) it should not be regarded as the capital city, is less valid; for 
we know that even far-famed capital cities like Pataliputra and 
Vikramapura have been systematically referred to as skandhdvéra in 
the Pala and Sena records, and lexicons give both the meanings 
‘capital’ and ‘camp’ for this word. We may thus legitimately conclude 
that even as early as a.pv. 836 Bhoja had attained considerable 
success in the east; he had not only recovered the Kalajijara district, 
but also the region in the neighbourhood of Kanauj, which was pro- 
bably his capital city. 


That Bhoja was equally successful in re-asserting his authority 
over other parts of his kingdom is proved by the Daulatpura copper- 
plate (no, 13). It records that a piece of land in Gurjaratra was 
originally granted by Vatsaraja, and the grant was continued by 
Nagabhata IT; it, however, fell into abeyance, presumably during the 
next reign, and was renewed by Bhoja in a.p. 843. Here again, we 
find a situation, very similar to that recorded in the Barah copper- 
plate, and we may equally presume that Bhoja recovered the posses- 
sion of Gurjaratra which was lost during his father’s reign. For- 
tunately, we have, in this case, independent evidence to corroborate 
the presumption. 


As has been noted before, Gurjaratri denoted, in those days, a 
wide region covering the central and eastern Rajasthan which formed 
the home-land of the Pratiharas, and was originally included, either 
in whole or in part, within the dominions of the Jodhpur branch. It 
has been already mentioned (p. 618) how this branch came to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Pratiharas.of Avanti, and how Kakka 
of this dynasty accompanied the expedition of Nagabhata IT against 
Dharmapala. It would appear, however, that Kakka assumed inde- 
pendence after the disastrous defeat suffered by Nagabhata at the 
hands of the Rashtrakitas. In an inscription (no. 2) dated a.p. 837 
Kakka’s queen-consort is called a Maharaji and the exploits of their 
son Bauka are referred to in a wav which leaves no doubt that he 
was an independent king. The Daulatpura copper-plate, however, 
shows that Bhoja regained possession of Gurjaratra by the vear 
AD, 843, | ; 


We have thus clear evidence that within a few years of his ac- 
cession Bhoja succeeded in restoring the fallen fortunes of his family 
to a considerable extent. Evidently he was loyally assisted by at 
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least some uf the old feudatory chiefs. One of them, the Guhilot 
prince Harsharaja, son of Sankaragana (p. 624), boasted of having 
conquered the kings in the north and presented horses to Bhoja 
(no. 4). This probably indicates that Bhoja undertook military cam- 

paigns in the north and extended the boundaries of his dominions, 
though, untortunately, we possess no details. 

But the initial success of Bhoja was of short duration. Soon he had 
to contend with his hereditary enemies, the Palas and the Rashtra- 
kutas, and fared badly. We have no direct evidence of his encounter 
with the contemporary Pala emperor, Devapala, but the detailed 
account of the latter's conquests, which will be discussed iu the next 
chapter, hardly Ieaves any doubt that he played a dominant part in 
North Indian politics, and Bhoja’s aggressive career suffered a serious 
set-back. Nor was Bhoja more successful against the Rashtrakitas. 
It appears that taking advantage of their internal dissensions Bhoja 
had taken the offensive but was defeated by Dhruvaraja II, the 

Rashtrakuta chief of Gujarat, probably some time between a.p. 845 
and 860. The B Bagumra Plates, 44 which record the defeat of Bhoja, 
refer to him as ‘united in fortune and surrounded by crowds of noble 
kinsmen’, and also as Shaving conquered all the regions of the world.’ 
This unimpeachable testimony to the great power and eminence 
acquired by Bhoja at the beginning of his rcign is fully in keeping 
with what has been said above about his early successes. Whether 
his defeat preceded or followed his discomfiture at the hands of 
Devapala we cannot say, but one probably reacted on the other, and 
the two together completed his disaster. 

Bhoja had probably also to fight with the Kalachuri king Kokkalla 
I. There are three references in epigraphic records regarding the 
relation between the two which at first appear somewhat contradic- 
tory. The Bilhari inscription4> relates that, after having conquered 
the whole earth, Kokkalla set up two unprecedented columns of his 
fame, viz., Krishnaraja in the South and Bhojadeva in the North. 
The Benares copper-plate46 states that Kokkalla granted freedom 
trom fear of Bhoja, Vallabharaja, Sri-Harsha, king of Chitrakuta and 
the king Sankaragana. According to the Amoda plates47 Kokkalla 
‘raided the treasuries of the Karnata, Vaiga, Gurjara, Konkana and 
Sakambhari kings, and also of those born of the Turushka and Raghu 


families.’ 


44 IA, XI, p. 179, 
45 FI, 1, p. 264. 

46 FI, IL; p. 306. 
47 El, p. XIX, 78. 
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As Kokkalla died before a.p. 888,48 his contemporary Bhoja must be 
the Pratihara ruler Bhoja I, and not Bhoja II, as some have supposed. 
Now the relation between the two seems to be friendly, at least not 
hostile, if we take into consideration only the first two references. 
But among the list of rulers, whose treasuries he raided, are included 
the Gurjara king and a ruler of the Raghu family, one of which at 
least must refer to the Pratiharas. It would then appear that Kok- 
kalla at first invaded the dominions of Bhoja I but later helped him 
against a powerful foe. Among the other chiefs mentioned in the 
extracts quoted above, Sri-Harsha (probably the Guhila chief of that 
name), Sankaragana, the Kalachuri ruler of Saraytipara, and the 
Sakambhari kings of the Chahamana family were all vassals of 
Bhoja.49 It is therefore likely that Kokkalla joined Bhoja and _ his 
feudatories against a powerful foc, and thus granted them freedom 
from fear. But in the early stage Bhoja and his feudatorics probably 
suffered at his hands.50 

The reverses sustained by Bhoja had serious repercussion on his 
power and authority. This is most clearly seen in the renewed power 
of the Jodhpur branch of the Pratiharas. As we have scen above, 
Bauka’s power was curbed and Bhoja regained possession of Gurja- 
ratra hy the year a.p. 843. But Bauka’s step-brother and successor 
Kakkuka once more established the independence of the family. Two 
of his inscriptions, dated a.p. 8615], not only refer to his great exploits 
in right royal style, but make specific reference to Gurjaratra and 
other provinces as forming part of his dominions. 

We must thercfore conclude that the attempts of Bhoja I to re- 
establish the glory of his family during the first part of his reign 
proved a failure. It was not probably till niore than thirty years had 
passed since his accession that he made a second attempt to establish 
his supremacy. Perhaps we gct an allusion to these renewed efforts 
in the Gwalior inscription (no. 14) of the vear a.p. 876 which des- 
cribes him as bent upon ‘conquering the three worlds.52 The times 
were now indeed very favourable to him. The death of Devapala 
had removed a great and powerful adversarv. The weakness and 
pacific disposition of his successors, and possibly also internal dis- 
sensions in the Pala dominions, created a favourable situation and 
Bhoja seized the opportunity to strike a decisive blow. 


48 IHO, XIII, pp. 483-84. 

19 Thi. 

90 Cf. the author’s paper on this subject in PIHC, Cuttack Session (1949), pp. 123- 
26, 

51 JRAS, 1895, p. 513; El, EX, p. 277. 

52 El, I, p. 158. 
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A few scattered notices in different records seem to indicate that 
Bhoja made claborate preparations for this expedition by enlisting 
the support of a number of powerful ruling families that were now 
rising into prominence. The Kahla plates (no. 5) inform us that 
Gunambhodhideva, the Chedi ruler of Saraytipira (Gorakhpur “dis- 
trict), who obtained some territories from Bhojadeva, snatched away 
the sovereignty of the Gaudas. | As Gunambhodhideva flourished in 
the latter half of the ninth century a.p., we can easily presume that 
he joined Bhoja in his expedition against Gauda (Bengal) and obtained 
territory from him as the reward for his help. 


It is also verv likely that the famious Chedi ruler Kokkalladeva 
of Tripuri also helped Bhoja in this expedition. As noted above, 
he probably joined Bhoja and his feudatories against a powerful foe. 
As Kokkalla also claims to have helped the Rashtrakita king, we 
may naturally conclude that he helped Bhoja against his other great 
enemy, the Palas. Bhoja was also assisted by his feudal chiefs, parti- 
cularly the Guhilots. As noted above, Warsharaja of this familv 
helped Bhoja in his northern campaigns in the early part of his reign. 
Guhila IT. the son of Harsharaja, claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king and levied tribute from princes in the east (no. 4), and mav 
thns be easily presumed to have joined the eastern expedition of 
Bhoja. 


Lovally helped by these, and nrobably many other chiefs, Bhoja 
had perhaps little difficulty in defeating the unwarlike Pala king 
Naravanapala. Though no details of this campaign are known, the 
fact that the whole of the Pala empire to the west of Magadha 
passed into the hands of the Pratihiras leaves no doubt on the result 
of the conflict. Further, as we shall see, not only Magadha, but even 
a considerable part of North Bengal formed a nart of the dominions of 
Bhoja’s successor, and it is more than probable that these conquests 
were at least partially achieved even during the reign of Bhoja. 


Bhoja had now only one rival left. the Rashtrakitas. Here also 
the situation tumed entirely in his favour. The Rashtrakiita king 
Krishna IT was involved in a life and death struggle with the Eastern 
Chalukya prince Gunaga-Vijavaditya IIT who overran his dominions 
and even plundered the devastated city of Stambha (above, 
pp. 464, 517). Whether there was anv alliance or understanding be- 
tween Bhoja and this ruler of the Andhra country, as in the davs of 
Nagabhata IT, we cannot say, but certain it is that war also broke out 
between Bhoja and Krishna II. Bhoja probably took the offensive. 
According to q Pratihadra record53 Bhoja defeated Krishna IT, pro- 
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hably on the bank of the Narmada, and drove him to the south of 
the river. Even according to the Rashtrakita records,54 Bhoja took 
possession not only of Khetaka (Kaira district, Gujarat) but also of 
the region around it. It would then appear that Bhoja, after defeat- 
ing Krishna TH, occupied Malwa, advanced towards Gujarat and at 
first obtained considerable success. The Rashtrakiita records, 
however, assert that Krishna II soon retrieved his losses. He not 
only recovered the Khetaka region, but also advanced in Malwa, and 
a sanguinary battle took place between him and the Pratihara army 
at Ujjavint which made a deep impress upon posterity. This battle 
took place some time between a.p. 878 and 888 (supra, pp. 463-64). 
It is generally held, on the strength of the Rashtrakita records, that 
Bhoja was defeated in it and lost Malwa. But this is by no means 
certain, The Rashtraktita records do not assert this, nor even openly 
claim a decisive victory. On the other hand, Malwa eertainly formed 
a part of the Pratihara empire in the reign of Bhoja’s successor, It is 
therefore more reasonable to suppose that Malwa, which was con- 
quered by Bhoja continued in the possession of his family. An 
inscription at Partabgarh (no. 10) mentions a local Chahamana 
dynasty as a source of great pleasure of king Bhojadeva. It has 
heen rightly assumed that these Chahamanas acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Pratihira king Bhoja T and helped him in his wars 
against the Rashtrakittas On the whole a careful comparison of the 
Rashtraktita and Pratihira records leaves the impression that Bhoja 
achieved conspicuous success against the Rashtrakttas, who were 
too weak and distracted at home to assume the offensive against the 
Pratiharas. . 

With the two rival powers thus laid low, Bhoja had a unique 
opportunity of realizing the imperial ambitions which Vatsardja and 
Nagabhata had cherished in vain. Although the gradual stages in the 
crowth of his empire are not known to us we can form some idea 
of its extent from literary and epigraphic evidences. 

An inscription, found at Pehowa,55 shows that the Karnal district 
in WWarvana was included within the dominions of Bhoja. But that 
his covereignty once extended even further into this province is 
hinted at in the Rdajatarangini (v. 151). We are told that Sankara- 
varman, king of Kashmir, ‘caused the sovereign power, which the 
superior king Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the 
Thakkiya family.’ As Sankaravarman ascended the throne in a.p. 883. 


53 IA, XIX, p. 174. 
54 74, XIU, p. 84; El, IX p 381. 
oo EI, I, p. .184. 
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there can be no hesitation in ideutifying ‘the superior king Bhoja’ 
with the Pratihara enipcror Bhoja 1. It would then follow that Bhoja 
had seized soverciguty of some territory, near the border of Kashmir, 
which Satikaravarman later wrested from the Pratiharas,, either 
during the reign of Bhoja or, more probably, from his successor. 
Although the locality cannot be exactly determined, we may 
reasonably presume that Bhoja established his suzerainty over a 
considerable part of Tlaryana and the Panjab, almost right up to the 
borders of Kashmir. 

The Muslim chronicles, to which reference will be made later, 
seem to indicate that Bhoja’s dominions extended up to the Muslim 
principality in Sindh and included the Kathiiwar peninsula. The 
Una grants (no. 3) also show that the Saurashtra-mandala was includ- 
“ed in his empire. In the east the Chedis of Gorakhpur acknowledged 
his suzerainty (no. 5) and so did probably also the Chandellas, as 
we shall sce later. Although it is not possible, in the absence of 
positive data, to define more precisely the boundaries of —Bhoja’s 
empire, it may be presumed to have included nearly the whole of 
Northern India with the exception of Kashmir, Sindh, Bihar, Bengal 
and certain parts of Central India. 

Bhoja ruled over this vast empire with his capital at Kananj, which 
was once more raised to the dignity of an imperial citv ancl enjoved 
this distinction for more than a century. It is unfortunate that we 
possess no account of the personal history of this great empire-huilder. 
All that we know is that his tutelary deitv was eoddess Bhavavati and 
that he was known bv several other names such as Prabhdsa, Adiva- 
raha and Mihira. Tt is also likelv that he married Kalavati, the daughter 
of the Chahamana Chandraraja.56 fis coins. known as ‘Adi-varaha- 
dramma, have come down to us and will be described later. We 
also pussess a short glimpse of his reign from an Arab account, 
which is generally sunposed to have been composed by merchant 
Sulaiman in a.p. 851.57 This account refers to the great nower and 
resources of the Juzr, king of Kanauj, undoubtedly meaning a Guriara- 
Pratihara ruler, and if the date is really ap. 851. or even somewhat 
later, we can easily identify him as king Bhoja I. Referring to him 
the Arab writer observes: 


56 We leam from the ins. no. 6 that the Chihamiina princess was given in mar- 
riage to the king of Kanauj. As her grandfather Guvaka I was a feudatory of 
Nagabhata TI, it is likely that the king of Kanaunj who married her was no other 
than Bhoja I. 

57 But Dr. Nainar has adduced good grounds against this view. Arab Geographer$ 
Knowledge of South India. See also Sastri, Foreign Notices, p. 22. 
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‘This king maintains numerous forces and no other Indian prince 
has so fine a cavalry. He is unfriendly to the Arabs... Among the 
princes of India there is no greater foe of the Muhammadan faith 
than he. His territories form a tongue of land. He has got riches, 
and his camels and horses are numerous... There is no country in 
India more safe trom robbers. 58 
Besides paying tribute to the great power and riches of the Prati- 

hara king, the Muslim writer draws pointed attention to the fact that 
he was a sworn and inveterate enemy of the Muslims. This was spe- 
cially striking by way of contrast to the Rashtrakuta king who is re- 
terred to as a great friend of the Muslims. The description of the 
territory as a tongue of land evidently refers to the physical con- 
figuration of Kathiawar Peninsula with which part of the kingdom 
the Muslim merchants weie naturally more familiar than with the 
rest of it. 

Keven this very biict sketch throws interesting light on the carcer 
of Bhoja, who was powerful cnough to maintain peace within his 
kingdom and defend it against external aggressions, There is no doubt 
that Bhoja was the most outstanding political figure in India in the 
second half of the ninth century a.p, He had a long reign of more 
than 46 years, for two of his known dates are a.p. 836 and 882.59 
Probably he ruled for more than half a century aud died some time 
about a.p, 890, leaving the vast empire acquired by his prowess to 
his son Mahendrapala. 


YI. MAHENDRAPALA 


Mahendrapala must have ascended the throne in or before a.p. 893 
which is his earliest known date (no. 3). As already hinted at, he 
might have come into conflict with Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 
and ceded some territories in the Panjab. But, with this somewhat 
doubtful reservation, he not only maintained intact the vast empire 
inherited by him but even probably extended its boundaries, specially 
in the east. Seven recor«s of his reign, found in South Bihar and North 
Bengal, with dates ranging betwecn his regnal years 2 and 19,69 clear- 
ly indicate his mastery over these regions fairly early in his reign. It 
is just possible, as snggested above, that these conquests were wholly 
or partially achieved, even during the reign of Bhoja. But there is no 
doubt that Mahcndrapala consolidated these conquests and exercised 
full supremacy, not only over Magadha but even over Varendra (North 


58 HIED, I, p. 4. 
59 Barah Cp (no. 12) and Pehowa Ins, (EI, 1, p, 184). 
60 HB, I. p. 175. 
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Bengal), the ancestral home of his hereditary enemies, the Palas, Simi- 
larly, epigraphic records clearly demonstrate that the suzerainty of 
Mahendrapala was unquestionably accepted by his feudatories in the 
Kathiawar Peninsula (no. 3), Between these two extremes his records 
have been found in Haryana, Jhansi district, and Ayodhya, and we 
have epigraphic evidence of Pratihara supremacy, even in later times, 
over Malwa and Rajasthan.S! It may, therefo.e, be said, without any 
exaggeration, that the Pratihara empire now stretched almost from 
the Himalaya to the Vindhyas and trom the Eastern to the Western 
Occan, the boundaries given for the Pala empire by the court-poet of 
Devapala. 

Untortunately we know hardly anything about the life and reign 
of Mahendrapala. Ilis naine appears also as Mahindrapala and 
Mahendrayudha, and we know of his epithet Nirbhaya-narendra or 
Nirbhaya-raja (the fearless king). His guru, or spiritual preceptor, 
Rajasckhara, occupies a distinguished place in literature, and his works 
describe the glory and splendour of the imperial city of Kanauj. 
Mahendrapala’s last known date is a.p, 907-8 (no. 7), and he 
probably died not long afterwards. 


VII. MAHIPALA 

The emperor Mahendrapila had at least two queens, Dchanagadevi 
and Mahadevi (or Mahidevi), who bore him two sons, viz., Bhoja I 
and Vinayakapala, both of whom ruled after him. Bhoja I certainly 
ascended the throne before Vinayakapala, one of whose known dates 
is A.D, 931 (no. 9). But Mahipala, another son of Mahendrapila, is 
known to have been ruling in a.p. 914 and 917 (no. 8). 

So far we are on sure ground, but then we have an epigraphic record 
which mentions a king Devapala, son of king Kshitipala, as ruling in 
A.D. 948-49 (no. 7). The locality of this record, and the fact that Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala are mentioned in its earlier part, make it highly 
probable that the two rulers Kshitipala and his son Devapala belonged 
to the imperial Pratihara family. If we accept this view it is possible 
to arrange the course of succession, after Mahendrapala, somewhat 
as follows: 

1. Bhoja I, son of Mahendrapala 
2. Mahipala - 

3. Vinayakapala __,, 

4. Kshitipala 

5. Devapala, son of Kshitipala 


61 Although these inscriptions (nos. 4, 5, 10) belong to Jater tinves, it is not Jikely 
that any successor of Mahendrapala made these conquests. 
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But the question of succession is complicated by some other consi- 
derations. A king Devapala, with the epithet Ifayapati (Lorde 
Horses), and his tather lterambap§la are mentioned in a contemporary 
inscription62 in such a way as to indicate that they were powerful 
kings. It has been suggested accordingly that Hayapati Devapala is 
identical with no, 5 in the above list. If this suggestion be accepted, 
we are bound to hold that no. 4, Kshitipala, was also known as Heram- 
bapala. Now it is exceedingly curious that Heramba is a synonym of 
Vinayaka, and Kshiti of Mahi. It is, therefore, reasonable to go one 
step further and presume that Mahipala, Vinayakapdla, Kshutipala, 
and Herambapala were all but different designations of one and the 
same king. This theory is based on the identity of the two kings named 
Devapala mentioned in two different records, which is not, however, 
accepted by all. It also involves the somewhat unusual assumption 
that one and the same king has been referred to by so many different 
names in contemporary olticial records, But the theory has the great 
merit of simplifying—perhaps oversimplifying—the issue by bringing 
into order a mass of confusing data. And for the sake of convenience, 
if for no other reason, we may provisionally accept it as a working 
hypothesis. | 

We may therefore hold that Bhoja IL succveded his father 
Mahendrapala, but after a brief reign of four or five years made room 
for his brother Mahipala,63 who was also known as Kshitipala, 
Vinayakapala and Herambapala. It has been suggested by some 
scholars that Mahipala rebelled against his brother and usurped the 
throne. But though such a course of events is by no means unlikely, 
and satisfactorily explains the overwhelming disaster which engulted 
the Pratihara empire within a few years, there is no positive evidence 
to indicate that there was a struggle for succession to the throne. 
The statement in the Kalachuri records that Kokkalladeva I ‘set up 
Bhojadeva’ and granted him ‘freedom from fear’ forms the chief 
foundation for this theory.64 But, as noted above (p. 633), Bhojadeva 
almost certainly refers to Bhoja I, and even if it refers to Bhoja I, 
we have no reason to hold that he asked for the Kalachuri aid against 
his brother. There are good grounds to believe that the Rashtrakuta 
king Krishna II invaded the dominions of the Pratiharas and occupied 
the Ganga-Yamuna Doab, though this has been denied by some 
scholars.65 It is conceivable that Bhoja II or his brother might have 


62 El, I, p. 124, 

63 N. Ray identifies Bhoja II with Mahipala (IA, 1928, p. 232), 
64 THK, p. 255. 

65 PIHC, VI, p. 169, 
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been protected by some powerltul king on an occasion like this. This 
would satisfactorily explain the statement that a Chandella king 
placed Kshitipala on the throne, as will be noted later, without 
necessarily implying a fratricidal war of succession. 

Suspicion about a contested succession also arises~-from the tact 
that while the grant of Vinadyakapala, dated a.v. 931, refers to his 
clder brother Bhoja IL as his predecessor, the carlier grant, dated 
A.D, 917, does not mention Bhoya IL at all, and represents Mahipala 
as having succeeded Mahendrapala. The case is analogous to the Bhi- 
tari seal and othe: records oi the Imperial Guptas (pp. 71, 78) which 
omit altogether the name of Skanda-gupta in drawing up the genea- 
logy of the Imperial Guptas. There are similar other cases in Indian 
history, and all these may be simply due to the not unusual practice 
of tracing only direct descent by omitting all refcrences to collateral 
lines. But it has been urged by some that Bhoja’s name was deliber- 
ately omitted by Mahipala, the successful rebel. But if we accept the 
identity of Mahipala and Vinayakapala, one is hard put to it to 
explain the omission of Bhoja’s name in one grant, and not in the 
other, by the rebellious brother, It has been argued that with the 
lapse of time memorics of the old rivalry and hatred passed away 
aud so the name of Bhoja appears in the grant of a.p. 931 though 
vot in that of a.v. 917.66 But this is at best questionable. 

Save for the two very doubtful episodes of a fratricidal war and 
a Rashtraktta invasion, we have no knowledge of any event in the 
rcign of Bhoja II. Mahipala, who succeeded him, probably about 
a.pD. 912, reigned in full glory over the vast empire. The Haddala 
grant,67 dated a.v, 914, gives us his earlicst known date and proves 
his suzerainty over the distant province of Kathiawar Peninsula. 
Al Mas’tdi, who visited India in a.p. 915-16, refers to the wide extent 
of the Pratihara empire and the rich resources of its ruler, who 
must be identified with Mahipala. We are told that he was rich in 
horses and camels and maintained four armies in four directions, 
each numbering 700,000 or 900,000 men.65 

Al Mas’tdi adds that the Pratihara emperor was at war with both his 
neighbouring states, the Rashtrakufa kingdom in the south and the 
Muslim principality of Multan in the west. The aggressive imperial 
policy of Mahipala is also referred to by poet Rajasekhara, the spiri- 
tual teacher (guru) of Mahendrapala. He graced the court of Mahi- 
pala and refers to him as the ‘pearl jewel of the lineage of Raghu’ and 


66 TIIK, p. 255. 
G7 JA, XII, p. 195. 
68 HIED, I, p. 21. 
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the ‘Mahdarajadhirdja of Aryavarta’ (Emperor of Northern India). In 
the introduction to his drama Bdla Bharata or Prachanda-Pandava, 
Kajasekhara mentions a Jarge number of peoples and countries defeated 
or conquered by Mabhipala, such as the Muralas, the Mckalas, the 
Kalingas, the Keralas, the Kulitas, the Kuntalas and the Ramathas. 
Ot these, the Kulitas undoubtedly occupied the present kulu dis- 
trict on the upper course of the Beas,69 and the Ramathas were a 
neighbouring people. The Kalingas lived in the Eastern Deccan 
coast, the Mekalas in the Mekala Hills (M. P.), and the Kuntalas in 
Western Deccan. The location of the Keralas is uncertain, but they, 
too, probably lived in the Eastern Deccan. Whether Mahipala 
actually conquered ‘all these peoples, specially those in the distant 
regions of the Deccan, may be doubted, but possibly he had occasions 
to fight them and gained some victories. 

In any case, the available data, mentioned so far, reflect the un- 
diminished splendour and glory of the Pratihara empire. But the 
tight with the Rashtrakiitas which Al Mas’tidi refers to, and which 
probably began in Bhoja’s region (supra, pp. 634-35, 640), soon led to 
a disaster. We learn from the Rashtrakiita records that king Indra ITT 
invaded North India; he conquered Ujjayini, crossed the Yamuna 
and devastated the city of Mahodaya (Kanauj).694 Further details are 
given in a Kanarese poetical work called Pampabharata. We are told 
that Narasimha, a teudatory of Indra HI, took a prominent part in the 
expedition. It ended in a complete defeat of king Mahipala who ‘fled, 
as if struck by thunderbolts, staying neither to cat, nor rest, nor pick 
hiniself up, while Narasitnha, pursuing, bathed his horses at the 
junction of the Ganga (and the Yamuna).’79 

Thus according to the records of the enemy, Mahipala suffered a 
crushing defeat at the hands of Indra III who occupied the capital 
city of Kanauj and sacked it. Mahipala had even to flee for his life, 
being hotly pursued by the hostile soldiers as far as Allahabad.71! 
But even if we accept these details as fairly correct, we cannot regard 
the result as decisive. There is no doubt that the Rashtrakita invasion 
was more of the nature of a raid than a regular conquest. The 
Rashtrakitas could not stay long in North India to consolidate their 
conquests. Mahipala also, after the first shock of the disastrous defeat, 


69 For a detailed history of this people, see Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, A Tribal His- 
fory of Ancient India: A Numismatic Approach, pp. 71:87. 

69a EI, VII, pp. 29-30. Above, p. 468. 

70 AR, p. 102. 

71 Altekar thinks that Mahipala fled towards Gorakhpur, and Narasithha, after 
Lursuing him for a while proceeded to Allahabad on his way back to the Deccan 
(ibid., n. 46), 
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rallied his forces and retrieved his fortunes. The statement by 
Rajasekhara that Mahipala defeated the Kuntalas and other peoples 
of the Deccan may refer to his later success against the Rashtrakutas, 
which is also perhaps reflected in the dramatic work Chagda- 
Kdusika by Kshemisvara.72 The fact that even so late as a.p. 946 
Malwa still formed part of the Pratihara dominions (no. 10) 
unerringly indicates that the Rashtrakijta invasion was a passing phase 
and did not seriously cripple the Pratihara empire. 

In his effort to re-establish the fortunes of his family Mahipala 
must have received substantial help from his loyal feudatory chiefs. 
The Chandella record of a later date claims that King Harsha placed 
Kshitipala again on the throne.73 It is said of the Guhilot chief Bhatta, 
the grandson of Harsharaja who helped Bhoja I (p. 632), that at 
the command of his liege-lord he defeated in battle ‘the king of the 
south’ at a time of great danger, when the territory of his overlord 
was invaded by foreign soldiers and everything was in confusion 
(no 4). Bhamana, the feudatory Kalachuri ruler of Gorakhpur, also 
boasts of having conquered Dhara (no. 5). All these may be regarded 
as alluding to the great counter-attack that Mahipala organised against 
the Rashtrakitas. 

It reflects no small credit upon the personality and resources of 
Mahipala, that he not only survived the great disaster but could 
rally his torces and recover his empire by driving away the Rashtra- 
kiitas hevond the Narmada. Whether he was in a position to recover 
all the imperial territories it is difficult to sav. The epigraphic records 
prove that the Pratihdras were in possession of Benaras in A.D. 931 
(no. 9), Chanderi (Narwar) in a.p. 94274 and Malwa in a.p. 946 (no. 10). 

72 In a verse in this work king Mahipala is said to be the incarnation of Chandra- 
gupta, and the Karatas. of the Nandas. Obviously, this implies that the King Mahipala 
deteated the Karnitas. Some have identified this Mahipala with the Pala ruler Mahipala 
I, but it is more likely that he was the Pratihira emperor Mahipala Y and the 
Karmatas were the Riashtrakuta forces of Indra IJI, For a full discussion on this point 
see HBR. I, pp. 143-44. and JOR, V1, pp. 191-98. 

73 The inscription (FI, I, p. 122) being fragmentary, the connection between 
Harshadeva and the restoration of Kshitipala is not absolutely certain. Hoernle takes 
the reterence to be to Yasovannan (JRAS, 1904, p. 614), But the name of Yasgovaiman 
does not actually occur in the extant portion of the record, and it is also more 
likely from the chronological point of view that it was Harsha who helped Kshitipala 
in recovering the throne, It is also more probable that it refers to the restoration 
after Rashtrakiita invasion, though Tripathi contends that Harsha helped Kshitipala 
in his war of succession against his brother Bhoja If (THK, pp. 256-7). 

74 ASIAR, 1924-25, p 168. The author of the report is obviously wrong when 
he includes the place in the Chandella kingdom on the ground that Vinavakapila. the 
ruler of the locality is mentioned in a Chandella inscription. There can be na doubt 
that he was the Pratihara ruler of that name. 
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We must therefore credit Mahipala with having recovered a large 
part of his empire if not the whole of it. There is, however, no doubt 
that the prestige of the Imperial Pratiharas suffered a severe blow, 
and the gradual decline in the power and authority of the empire, 
which we notice from this time, was largely due to the Rashtrakita 
invasion. The sack of the capital city and the flight of the emperor 
for life, hotly pursued, by the enemy, could not but have had a 
serious repercussion on the morale of the imperial governors and 
feudatories.75 These gradually asserted independence and new states 
arose challenging the supremacy of the Pratihara empire. All these 
disturbing signs, heralding the downfall of the empire, made their 
appearance in the second quarter of the tenth century a.p., as_ will 
be seen from the detailed history of the Chandellas, Chedis, Para- 
miras and other dynasties in Chapter XXVI. 


Even the Rashtrakiita menace was not wholly over. Towards the 
close of Mahipala’s reign he had to face an invasion of Krishna III. 
A Rashtraktitta record, dated a.v. 940, -boastfully mentions that ‘on 
hearing of the conquest of all the strongholds (by Krishna ITI) in 
the southern regions simply by means of his angry glance, the hope 
about Kalafjara and Chitraktita vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara.76 This has heen taken to imply that the two famous 
tortresses of the Pratihiras were captured by the Rashtrakiita king 
some time before 4.p. 940. It has been contended on the other hand 
that here is nothing in the above passage to indicate that the Rashtra- 
kuta army occupied the forts of K&alaijara and Chitrakita.77 It 
simply means that the victories of Krishna III in the: south ‘acted 
as a bulwark protecting these forts from falling into the hands of the 
Gurjara ruler who was evidently entertaining ambitions against 
them.78 In other words, these forts, which originally belonged to 
the Gurjara ruler, had evidently passed into the hands of some other 
power who could reasonably expect the Rashtrakita help, if any 
attempt were made to recover them. So on hearing of the brilliant 
victories of the Rashtrakitas in the South the Gurjara king lost hope 
of capturing or recovering them. This seems to be the more reasonable 
view. As we shall see later. the fort of Kalafijara passed into the 
hands of the Chandellas. These nominally owed allegiance to the 
Pratihara emperor, and probably seized the fortress, or, according 


75 Concrete examples of the defiant spirit of the feudatories will be given later; 
some of these may he referred to this time. 

76 Deoli Pl. (v. 25) EI, V, p. 188. 

77 AR, p, 118. THK, pp. 267-68. 

78 JOR. XVI, p. 157. * 
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to the first interpretation, recovered it from the Rashtrakutas but 
evidently kept it in their own possession. This was an unmistakable 
sign of the impending dissolution of the empire. Indeed, everything 
indicates that although Mahipila’s reign ended in outward glory and 
splendour as evidenced by the flattering description of the poet Raja- 
sekhara, the seeds of decay had already been sown and were to bear 
fruit at no distant date. 


VIII THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHIPALA 


The pcriod following the death of Mahipala is the most obscure 
in the annals of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. In particular, the 
question of succession to the throne is one of the most baffling in 
Indian history on account of the uncertainties mentioned above 
regarding the successors of Mahendrapala I. 

Vinayakapala I ruled till at least 4.p, 942,79 and was succeeded by 
his son Mahendrapala IH, whose only known date is a.p. 945-6 (no. 10). 
The epigraphic records reveal the existence of the following kings 
during the next 15 years. 


1. Devapala (a.p, 948-9), son of Kshitipala (no. 7) 

2. Vinavakapala 1189 (a.p. 953-4) 

3. Mahipala II (a.p. 955) 

4, Vijavapala (a.p. 960), successor of Kshitipala (ins. No. 11) 
The relation between these kings being unknown, different scholars 
have advanced different theories on the subject.8!1 As any one theory 
is almost as good as another, and none rests on sufficiently strong 
grounds, it will serve no useful purpose to discuss them in detail. But 
the following alternativé genealogies would give the reader some 
idea of the different views. 


I, Mahendrapala II alias Devapala (no. 1) 
| 
Vinavakapaéla II (no 2) alias Mahipala II (no. 3) alias Kshitipala IT 


Vijavapala (no 4) 


79 ASIAR, 1924-25, p. 168, n..74. 
80 EI, XXII, p. 122. 
81 Bh. List, p. 400; IA, LVII, p. 284; THK, pp. 271-75. 
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IT. Mahendrapila I 


—_ 





Po od 
Bhoja II alias Mahipala I Vinayakapala I 
alias Kshitipala I 


Devapala (no. 1) . Mahendrapala II 
Mahipala I (no. 3) altas Kshitipala I Winayakapala II (no. 2) 
Vijayapala (no. 4) 


ITI. Mahipala I alias Kshitipala I alias Vinayakapala I 
| 


| | 
Mahendrapala II Devapala (no. 1) Vijayapala (no. 4) 
| 
Vinayakapala II (no, 2) 


In the last scheme there is no reference to Mahipala If (no. 8) for it 
is argued that there is no sufficient ground to hold that he was a 
Pratihara emperor, and, for all we know, he may be a vassal ruler 
who sometimes assumed imperial titles, as proved by the Rajor inscrip- 
tion (no. 11). 

Similarly, there is also diflerence of opinion whether Vinayakapala II 
is a separate king or is to be identified with the first king of that 
name. The name occurs in the last line of the Khajuraho inscription 
of the Chandella ruler Dhanga, dated a.p. 954.82 It has no connection 
with the preceding text of the inscription but is simply introduced 
at the end by way of saying that “Vinayakapaladeva was protecting 
the earth’, There is no doubt that this king, whose name is invoked 
as a suzerain by Dhanga, belonged to the Imperial Pratihara family, 
It is, however, to be noted that the Chandella ruler Dhanga claims 
in the very same inscription to have been the master of territory 
extending up to the Yamuna in the north, Kalajijara in the east (or 
north-east) and Gopadri (Gwalior) in the west (or north-west). He 
thus ruled over a large part of the Pratihara empire, including the 
two famous strongholds, Kalafijara and Gwalior, which belonged to 
it since the days of Nagabhata II, if not earlier. Not to leave us in 
any doubt, the same Dhanga is said, in another record, to have 
obtained the empire after defeating the Kanyakabja king, who can 
only be the Pratihara emperor. In view of all this the reference to 


82 El, I, p. 120, 
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Vinayakapala as the suzerain king protecting the earth, in the official 
record of Dhanga, must be regarded as very curious, to say the least 
uf it. We can only explain this anomaly by supposing that the official 
records put in this name simply as au old convention and out of 
respect tor the old emperor who at one time really exercised ellettive 
suzerainty. Accordingly it is held by some that the king Vinayakapala 
iu the Khajuraho inscription really refers to the Pratihara emperor 
Vinayakapala I. But as he myst have died before a.p. 946, the known 
date of his son and successor Mahendrapala II, it has been suggested 
that the Khajuraho inscription, though originally drafted earlier than 
A.D, 946, was actually set up in a.v. 954 without any modification of 
the suzerains name. But this explanation is not accepted by some 
scholdrs who naturally infer from the Khajuraho inscription that there 
wus a second king named Vinayakapala in the imperial Pratihara 
family, ruling in a.p, 954. 

In view of this great uncertainty about the succession we are unable 
to give any definite account of the imperial Pratiharas after the reign 
of Mahendrapala Il. We know from the single record (no. 10) that we 
possess of this emperor, that the Chahamanas of Partabgarh, in South- 
eastern Rajasthan, acknowledged him as their suzerain, and that both 
Ujjayini and Mandapika (Mandu) were being ruled by his governors 
in the year a.p. 945-46. But this may be regarded as the very last record 
reflecting the power and glory of the great Pratihara empire. For the 
epigraphic records of later dates unmistakably indicate its decline 
and rapid decay. 

Reterence has been made above to several Chahamana feudatories 
helping their overlords, the Pratihara emperors. But Vakpatiraja of 
the same dynasty, who flourished about the middle of the tenth 
century A.D., is said to have harassed Tantrapala, when coming to the 
Ananta province with the behests of his overlord, who can only be 
either Pratihara Mahipala or one of his successors. The son of this 
Vakpatiraja, named Sindhuraja, claims to have imprisoned a number 
of rulers who were feudatories of the Pratiharas and the great Prati- 
hira emperor of the Raghu family had to come to the Chahamana 
king in order to secure their release (no. 6, vv 16, 19). The Guhila 
chief Allata, whose known dates are a.p. 951 and 953, is said to have 
killed in battle Devapala, who may be identified with the Pratihara 
king of that name.83 

Reference has been already made to the Chandella records 
which leave no doubt that Dhanga had wrested a considerable part 


83 DHNI, I, p. 170. 
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of the Pratihara empire before the year a.v, 954. An inscription (no. 11), 
dated a.p. 959-60 and found at Rajorgadh, 28 miles to the south-west’ 
of Alwar, records an order issued to his officers by the Muhdrajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara, the illustrious Mathanadeva of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
lineage, residing at Rajyapura. As Rajyapura is undoubtedly to be 
identified with Rajorgadh, we must hold that Mathanadeva, probably 
a member of the imperial Pratihara clan, had set up an independent 
state in the Alwar region although, like the Chandellas, he invokes in 
his official record the name of the Pratihara emperor Vijayapaladeva 
as his suzerain. 

For more than half a century after this we do not hear anything 
more about any Pratihara emperor. But we have indirect references 
to the further disintegration of the empire. The Rashtrakuta king 
Krishna IIT led a second expedition to Northern India about a.p. 963.84 
One of his feudatories the Ganga Marasimha, so distinguished himself 
in this campaign that he got the epithet ‘the king of the Gurjaras’ (pp. 
478-79). This shows that the campaign was mainly directed against the 
Pratiharas and they fared the worst. The victorious’ Rashtrakutas 
left, by way oi a permanent memorial of their northern conquest, a 
short inscription in Kanarese engraved on a stone slah at Jura, 12 miles 
from Maihar, a modern railway station in Bundelkhand. Nearer home, 
king Vajradaman of the newly founded Kachchhapaghata dynasty of 
Gwalior, inflicted a crushing defeat upon the ruler of Kanyakubja 
some time before a.p. 977.85 The feudatory Chahamanas of Sakam- 
bhari, many of whose chiefs had helped their Pratihara overlords in 
their expeditions against the Palas and the Rashtrakitas (pp. 628, 
635) asserted their independence, and so did probably also the Guhi- 
lots and other vassal states. The Paramaras and the Chaulukvas set 
up strong principalities, respectively in Malwa and Gujarat, which 
had hitherto formed integral parts of the Pratihara empire. 

84 EI, XIX, pp. 287-89. 

85 An inscription (ZA, 1915, p, 36) in the temple of Sasbahu, at Gwalior, dated V, 
1150 (a.p. 1093), records that Vajradaman defeated a ruler of Gadhinagara, i.e., Kanauj, 
and conquered Gopadri (of Gwalior). As an inscription (JASB, XXXI, p. 393), dated 
V. 1034 (aw. 977), of Maharajadhirdja Vajyradaman is found engraved on the 
pedestal of a Jaina image in Gwalior, he must have conquered this famous fortress 
before that date. As noted above, this stronghold of the Pratiharas passed into the 
hands of the Chandellas before a.v, 954. It is to be noted that Vajradaman claims 
to have conquered it after defeating the ruler of Kanauj. We must, therefore, hold 
that either the Pratihara emperor recovered Kanauj from the Chandellas, some time 
between A.p. 954 and 977. or helped the Chandellas against Vajradaman when the 
latter invaded Gwalior. Tt is also not unlikely that although the Chandella ruler 
Dhanga was actually in possession of Gwalior, it was still nominally regarded as 


@ part of the Pratihara empire. 
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The history of these and other powers, which will be related 
in Chapter AXVI. leaves no doubt that as the tenth century was 
drawing to its close, the Pratihara empire fell to pieces. When the 
curtain rises again, early in the eleventh century a.p., we find that 
the descendants of Bhoja and Mahendrapala were still ruling over a 
small principality round about Kanauj. But the Pratihara empire had 
vanished, and North India once more presented the political spectacle 
that inevitably followed the disruption of a great empire. The situation 
was rendered worse by the repeated invasions of the Ghaznavid sultans 
whose hammering blows almost shattered the political fabric of North 
India. Even then the Pratiharas remembered the réle they had played 
in Indian history, and though shorn of power and glory, offered heroic 
and stubborn resistance to the Muslim invaders. All this will be related 
in the next volume. But before we conclude the history of the Prati- 
hara empire we must pay our tribute to it for having successfully 
defended the western trontier of India for more than two hundred 
years, Since the days of the Arab invasion, in the second quarter of 
the cighth century a.r., the Pratihara empire stood as the bulwark 
of India’s defence against the aggression of the Muslims from the 
west. This is clearly shown by the Arab writers themselves. They 
frankly admit that the Muslims were kept in check by the Pratiharas, 
and would have been driven away even from the principality of 
Multan if the Pratiharas were not deterred by their threat of breaking 
the idol of the Sun-god in that city which was revered all over India.86 
The Muslims could thus maintain their precarious foothold in the 
small principality of Sindh, conquered so Jong ago as a.p. 712, not by 
their inherent strength, but merely by playing on the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the Hindus. The Muslim writers tell us that while the 
‘Rishtrakita kings befriended them, the imperial Pratiharas were their 
uncompromising enemies. So they were at the very beginning of their 
career, and so they remained till the very end. The older generations 
of historians naturally wondered why Islam, which had conquered 
the world, could not extend its power into the heart of India before 
the close of tenth century a.p. although it had obtained a footing in 
the Indus valley as early as the beginning of the eighth century. These 
historians indulged in vague speculations to explain this veritable 
miracle. But we may now offer the true explanation. It is the valour 
and resources of the Pratihara emperors that kept the Muslim invaders 
at bav. So long as they remained powerful, the Muslims could not 
advance further beyond Multan, and all that they could do was to 
retain possession of it by playing upon the religious susceptibilities of 


86 Cf. Ch. XIX. 
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the Pratiharas. It was not till the Pratihadra empire fell to pieces that 
the flood-gates of Muslim invasions were opened and deluged the 
whole of North India. The later history of India, by the contrast it 
affords, may be held up as the most eloquent testimony to the glori- 
ous rule of the imperial Pratiharas. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


THE PALAS 


I THE ORIGIN 


Tue Poirricat, pisinteGration of Bengal during the century that 
followed the death of Sasanka has been described above (pp. 602 ff). 
A series of foreign invasions destroyed the solid political tabric that 
Sasanka had built up. There was no central authority, and the whole 
country was divided into a number of petty principalities. Nearly a 
thousand years later, the Tibetan historian Taranatha observed with 
reference to this period: “In the five eastern provinces, Bhangala, 
Odivisa (Orissa), and the rest, every Kshatriya, Grandee, Brahmana, 
and merchant was a king in his own house (in the neighbourhood), 
but there was no king ruling over the country.! Bhangala, in the 
above passage, undoubtedly stands for a large part of Bengal, though 
it is not possible to define its limits. But there is no doubt that Tara- 
natha fairly describes the political condition of the whole of Bengal. 
For in a contemporary inscription, the Khalimpur copper-plate 
(no. I),2 reference is made to mdtsya-nydya, prevailing in Bengal. 
This word which literally means ‘fish-law, is a well-known technical 
term used by ancient writers on polity. It denotes a state of political 
anarchy and confusion in which there is no order or authority and 
might alone is right, so that the strong can oppress the weak at will, 
as the larger fish in a pond devours the smaller ones. 

The Khalimpur Copper-plate further informs us that in order to 
put an end to this matsya-nydya, or state of anarchy, Gopala was 
elected king by the prakritis. Kielhorn, who edited this inscription, 
elucidated the above passage by saying that “‘Gopala was made king 
by the people to put an end to a lawless state of things in which 
everyone was the prey of his neighbour. He evidently took the word 


1. ‘Laranatha’s History of Buddhism in India, translated in German by A. Schief- 
ner (Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien aus dem Tibetischen ubersetzi 
von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1869). Portions of this book were translated 
into English in JA, IV; p. 361, but the translation is not always accurate, For a full 
discussion of Tama Taranatha’s account of Bengal, cf. IHQ. XVI, pp. 219 ff, a sum- 
mary of which 1s given in HBR, p, 182. 

2, These numbers within brackets refer to the list of inscriptions given 


at the end of this chapter. 
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prakriti in the sense of people, but it has been suggested that pra- 
kriti should be taken as a technical term meaning principal officers.3 
But as there was no strong and stable government in those days we 
can hardly think of an election of the king by principal officers in a 
state. It is therefore better to take the word prakriti in its ordiaary 
and well-known sense of ‘subjects’ or ‘general people, as Kielhorn has 
done. But we need not literally interpret the passage to mean ‘that 
there was a regular election of Gopala as king by the vote of the com- 
mon people, or by their representatives assembled in a meeting. Most 
likely the choice was originally made by a number of ruling chiefs 
and leading citizens, and finally endorsed by the people who could 
demonstrate their general approval by various means such as accla- 
mation, general rejoicings ctc. The chief thing to note in this con- 
nection is that the procedure must have involved, at the very initial 
stage, the willing surrender of authority and possibly abdication of 
the throne, on the part of a large number of warring chiefs. Such an 
act of voluntary submission on the part of men in power for the 
salvation of the country is a rare phenomenon in history. This un- 
common spirit of self-sacrifice must have been inspired by a high 
degree of patriotism and a wise far-seeing statesmanship of no mean 
order, and no wonder that it ushered in a new era of glory and pros- 
perity in the history of Bengal such as it has never known before or 
since. The episode of the election of Gopala was long remembered 
in Bengal and developed in course of time into a strange semi- 
mythical legend which has been faithfully recorded by Taranatha in 


the seventeenth century.4 


Il. GOPALA (c. av. 750-770) 


We know very little of the antecedents and early history of Gopala 
who was thus called to the throne in a grave emergency by the 
voice of the people. The Khalimpur Copper-plate (no. 1) merely 
tells us that his grandfather Dayitavishnu was a learned man, and 
the fame of his father Vapyata, who killed his enemies, spread over 
the whole world. These vague and general praises really do not 
mean very much and merely indicate that Gopala was not born in a 
very high or distinguished, far less a royal, family.5 His father was 


3. EHBP, p. 112. 


4. HBR, p. 184. . ; | 
5. The epithet Rajabhatadi-vamsa-pattta, applied to Dharmapala in a contem- 


porary Buddhist work, has led some to conclude that Dharmapala was descended 
from Rajabhata identical with Rajaraja or Rajaraja-Bhata, the heir-apparent of Deva- 
khadga (p. 605 above). For criticism of this interpretation and other views on the 


origin of the Pala family, cf. HBR, pp. 98-100. 
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a soldier, and probably Gopala followed the same profession. He 
must have won fame and distinction in battles; for otherwise he 
would not have been chosen the head of the state in those trouble- 
some times. It is probable, though by no means certain, that he 
was born in Varendra, for in the Rdmacharita,6 this province has 
been referred to as janaka-bhii or ancestral home of the Palas. He 
was a Buddhist and so were his successors,7 and probably also his 
ancestors. 


Of the events of Gopala’s reign also practically nothing is known. 
Two inscriptions (nos. 2-3) of his graucdson refer in somewhat extrava- 
gant terms to his vast army aud numerous victorious inilitary cam- 
paigns. It is said that after having conquered the earth as far as the 
sea, Gopala released his clephants as there was no further need of 
any military cxpedition. These general statements can hardly be relied 
upon, but on the whole we may conclude that Gopala consolidated 
his political authority over the whole of Bengal, and left it in peace 
and prosperity. For, otherwise, it is difficult to believe that his son 
would have been in a position to undertake military campaigns from 
one end of North India to the other. 


If the reference to victorious military campaigus of Gopala is based 
on historical truth, we must presume that Gopala had to fight with 
some recalcitrant chiefs in Bengal who did not voluntarily acknow- 
ledge his authority. This also follows from the statement made in 
later Pala inscriptions (nos. 6-10) that Gopala obtained cnduring 
peace (for his kingdom) by defeating the attacks of Kamakdris. The 
word normally means ‘those who do not acknowledge any authority 
and act wilfully’, and evidently refers to the petty tyrants in Bengal. 
Some scholars have, however, taken the word to mean ‘king of 
Kamartpa (Kamaka) who is an encmy, and thus inferred from the 
passage Gopala’s victory over the king of Kamartipa (Assam).8 But 
this, as well as Gopala’s conquest of Magadha, noted by Taranatha, 
though very probable, cannot be regarded as certain. All that we 
may reasonably conclude is that Gopala checked the unruly elements 
and brought the whole of Bengal under his undivided sway, thereby 
ensuring the peace and prosperity of the country. 


6. A contemporary account of the Pala king Ramapala who flourished in the 11th- 
12th century a.p. A detailed account of this important poetical work will be given 
in the next volume in connection with the history of that king. 

7. All the copper-plate grants of the Pala kings begin with an invocation to the 
Buddha and the rulers are called parama-saugata. 


8. IHQ, VII, pp. 531-92. 
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Gopala ascended the throne about a.v. 750.9 Taranatha says that 
he ruled for forty-five years. According to Mafjusrimila-kalpa he 
ruled for 27 years and died at the advanced age of eighty. But 
neither of the statements can be regarded as authentic. In view of 
the circumstances in which he was called to the throne, we may 
reasonably hold that he was neither very young and inexperienced 
nor very old at the time. As his son and grandson had both long 
reigns, covering between them seventy years or more, it is not likely 
that Gopiala, too, lived to be eighty years or had a very long reign. 
We may therefore provisionally hold that he ruled for about 20 years, 
trom c. a.p, 750 to 770, 


Itl DHARMAPALA (ce. ap. 770-810), 


Dharmapala, the son of Gopala and Deddadevi, succeeded his 
father. We get some intcresting account of his reign from the Kha- 
limpur Copper-plate (no. 1) which was issued in the year 32 of his 
reign. It refers in most extravagant terms to the mighty army and 
the victorious miJitary campaigns of Dharmapala, but gives no de- 
tails. Fortunately we have other evidences which throw light on 
his eventful military career. It is not possible in the present state 
of our knowledge to arrange all the known events of his reign, ga- 
thered from these scattered references, in a sure chronological 
sequence. Tis life and reign have consequently been viewed in dif- 
terent lights by different scholars. The sketch given below is, there- 
fore, tentative and has no claim to finality. 

We know from the Rishtrakiita records that the Pratihara king 
Vatsaraja defeated the king of Gauda, and was himself defeated bv 
the Rashtrakiita king Dhruva, who Jater defeated the king of Gauda 
somewhere between the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

The history of both Vatsaraja and Dhruva has been discussed else- 
where, in connection with the dynasties to which they belonged.10 
Both were ambitious and aggressive rulers who wanted to establish 
suzerainty over Northern India. It is evident that the king of Gauda 
also had the same design, and this brought these three powers into 
conflict which continued for several generations. 

It would appear that Vatsaraja first took the aggressive and advanc- 
ed towards the east. Where he met the king of Gauda it is difficult 
to determine. It has been heid by some that Vatsaraja invaded 


9. The chronology of the Pala kings has becn discussed in Appendix If of HBR, 


pp. 176 ff; and Appendix I, of HABM, pp. 161 ff. 
10. For references to the statements conceming the Rashtrakiitas and the Pratiharas 


rf. Chs, XVI and XXII dealing respectively with these two dynasties. 
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Bengal and advanced as far as the mouth of the Ganga,l) but this 
is by no means certain. Vatsaraja, like Dhruva, may have encoun- 
tered the king of Gauda in the Doab. But whatsoever that may be, 
Vatsaraja’s triumph was short-lived. For he was defeated by Dhruva 
and forced to seek refuge ‘in the trackless desert.’ Dhruva next’de- 
teated the king of Gauda between the Ganga and the Yamuni. 

This king of Gauda was almost certainly Dharmapala, for his father 
Gopala is not known to have advanced so far as the Doab in course 
of his conquests. But it is not also unlikely that Vatsaraja carried 
on an expedition against Bengal before Gopila had succeeded in 
consolidating the kingdom. But whether it took place during the 
reign of Gopala or Dharmapala, the Palas survived the Pratihira in- 
vasion. Some time later, either before or after the defeat of Vatsaraja 
by Dhruva, Dharmapala took the offensive and advanced as far as 
Allahabad and perhaps even bevond. He evidently followed in the 
footsteps of Sasanka. But his triumphant career was checked by the 
reverse he sustained in the hand® of Dhruva. . 

The departure of Dhruva for his own kingdom in the Deccan once 
more gave an opportunity to the Palas and Pratihdras to trv their 
strength. But the Pratiharas had evidently suflered more than the 
Palas, and took longer to recover. In any event we hear nothing 
more of Vatsaraja. On the other hand Dharmapala led many bril- 
liant campaigns from one end of North India to another. First he 
acquired the sovereignty of Mahodava or Kanauj by defeating Indra- 
raja and other kings, and placed his protégé Chakravudha on the 
throne.12 He then undertook military campaigns in the course of 
which he proceeded as far as Kedara, Gokarna, and the confluence 
of the Ganga and the sea.13_ There is no doubt that Kedara refers to 
the famous place of pilgrimage on the Himalayas in Garhwal. Dhar- 
mapala therefore must have overrun the greater part of Northern 
India. Gokarna cannot be identified, but mav be located in Nepal.14 


11. The expressions used in epigraphic records merely mean that Vatsaraja defeated 
the lord of Gauda, but do not necessarily imply that he actually advanced as far as 
Bengal. According to a verse in the Prithviraja-Vijaya the sword of the Chahamana 
king Dinlabharaja purified itself hy a dip at the confluence of the Ganga and the sea 
and by the taste of the land of Gauda. It has been inferred from this verse that the 
feudatory chief Durlabharaja accompanied the expedition of Vatsaraja which overran 
the whole of Bengal and advanced as far as the mouth of the Ganga (IHQ, XIV, 
p. 844). But it is too important 4 conclusion to be based on merely a stray verse 
composed about four centuries after the events descrihed. 

12. Ins. no. 6, v. §. 


13. Ins. no, 2, v. 7, 
14. Kielhorn identified Gokarma with a place of pilgrimage of thaf name in the 


Bombay State (IA, 1892, p. 237, n. 56). A more probable identification is with 
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According to a tradition preserved in the Seayambhit Purana Dhar- 
mapala occupied the throne of Nepal.- Dharmapila’s effective suze- 
rainty over a large part of Northern India is conclusively proved by 
verse 12 in the Khalimpur Copper-plate (no. 1) which describes a big 
imperial assembly or durbar held by him at Kanauj. The verse has 
been translated_as follows : 


‘With a sign of his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the 
iNlustrious king of Kanvakubja, who readily was accepted by the 
Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira kings, bowing down respectfully with their diadems 
trembling and for whom his own golden coronation jar was 
lifted up by the delighted elders of Pafichala.’ 


In spite of some obscurity, owing to the defective construction of 
the last line of the verse, its general purport seems to be clear. A king 
was installed at Kinyakubja, by or with the permission of Dharmapala, 
and the phrase ‘own golden coronation jar’ might imply that Dhar- 
mapala was also already consecrated there, probably as emperor. This 
act (or acts) was (or were) formally approved by the rulers of the va- 
rious countries named, whose ‘bowing down’ indicates that thev ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of Dharmapala. The assembly at Kanauj, 
whatever might have been its avowed object, was undaubtedly meant 
to be a tormal assumption of imperial authority by Dharmapala. Tt 
was the crowning achievement of his life, and the fruit of a series 
of successful military expeditions all over Northern India. Some 
scholars do not seem'to realise the full implication of this passage, 
and do not agree that the states named acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Dharmapila.!5 But it is difficult to explain in any other way the 
presence of these distant chiefs in a political assembly at Kanan, 
and their accepting, with bowed heads, the consecration of the king 
of Kanauj and probably also of Dharmapala. The verse in the Khalim- 


e Bagmati, about 2 miles to the north-west of 
dentification will be referred to below (p. 665). 

15 It is difficult to understand, far less accept, Tripathi's views on this point. He 
admits that ‘the gathering of distant sovereigns’ at Kanauj ‘indicates the power and 
position of Dharmapala who seems to have attained in his day the rank of the premier 
king of the North,’ but denies that these sovereigns were conquered by, or even 
acknowledged the suzerainty of, Dharmapala. ‘The passage in question’ he says (with 
reference to v. 12 of the Khalimpii: plate), ‘only gives us a list of the principal 
kingdoms that had dealings with Kanau). and the assumption that they were subject 
to it seems altogether fantastic and wide (sic) the mark’ (History of Kanau}, pp. 218 
17). In his opinion the sovereigns attended the assembly at Kanauj only ‘to give res- 
pectfully their stamp of recognition to the settlement made by the Gauda monarch. 
But it is dificult to understand why their recognition was necessary, and how, in 
that case, Dharmapala may be regarded as the premier king of the North. 


Gokarna in Nepal on the bank of th 
Pagupati (IC. TV. p, 266). A further i 
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pur plate leaves no doubt that Dharmap§la claimed the position of 
a suzerain king in Northern India. Fortunately, we have indepen- 
dent evidence to prove that this claim was generally recognised. In 
the Udayasundarikatha,\6 composed by the Gujarati poet Soddhala 
in the cleventh century a.p., Dharmapala is referred to as Uttarapa- 
tha-svamin or Lord of Uttarapatha, which denotes the western half 
of Northern India. It has been suggested also that the expression 
Paficha-Gauda, comprising, in addition to Gauda proper, Sarasvata 
(E. Panjab), Kanyakubja (Gangetic Doab), Mithila (N. Bihar), and 
Utkala (Orissa), is reminiscent of the Gauda empire of Dharmapala.!7 

We may form some idea of the extent of the empire from the verse 
quoted above. It would appear that Kanauj was an integral part, if 
not the seat, of the empire. We learn from the Bhagalpur Copper- 
plate (no. 6) that Dharmapala conquered Kanauj by defeating Indra- 
raja and other enemies, and installed Chakrayudha, an humble sup- 
pliant, as its king. The Pratihara inscription also describes Chakrayu- 
dha as a ‘low or mean person who lived under the protection of 
another. There is thus no doubt that although Kanauj had a separate 
king, he was a nominee of Dharmapéla, and to all intents and pur- 
poses, a subordinate ruler. It is very probable that the king who 
was installed at Kanauj in the presence of the rulers of Bhoja and 
cther countries, as described in v. 12 of the Khalimpur Copper-plate, 
was no other than Chakrayudha whose subservient position to Dhar- 
mapala was thus proclaimed to, and accepted by, the assembled 


chiets. 

The direct political authority and control of Dharmapala may thus 
be said to have extended from Bengal and Bihar (and probably also 
Nepal) at least as far as Kanauj. Beyond this lay the dominions of the 
chiefs who were either conquered, or acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Dharmapala without any fight, and attended the assembly at Kanauj. 
Among these Gandhara, Madra, Kuru and Kiral8 (Kangra) practical- 
ly cover the whole of Northern Panjab and, even beyond it, from 
Peshawar to Kangra. Matsya and Avanti comprise respéctively the 
old Jaipur-cum-Alwar State and Malwa. Bhoja, Yadu and Yavana 
cannot be definitely located. The first probably refers to' Berar and 
the last to some Muslim principality on the Sindhu or to the west of 
it. The Yadus or Yadavas are associated with Simhapura in the Panjab, 
as well as with Mathura and Dvaraka. It is difficult to say which 
of these territories is meant. But in spite of some uncertainties there 


16 GOS. Edition, pp. 4-6. ; 
17 HBR, p. 14. The expression ‘Paficha-Gauda’ occurs in the Rajatararigini. For its 


extent ct. Skanda Purana quoted in Sabda-kalpa-druma (under ‘Gauda’). 
18 The Kiras occupied the Kangra Valley (IHQ, IX, p. 11). 
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is no doubt that the empire of Dharmapala etended from Bengal to 
the furthest limits of India in the north-west. and perhaps es CH 
heyvond it, and as far as the J fimalavas in the north. fn the south 
it included Malwa and perhaps also Berar. These vast territories 
lormally acknowledged the. suzerainty of Dharmapala, but retained 
their separate entities as states under their own rulers. It is inter- 
esting to note that most of these were situated in the region collec. 
lively known as Uttarapatha, of which Dharmapala is described as 
the lord in the Sanskrit work mentioned above. 


There is no doubt that the victorious military expeditions of Dhar- 
miapala were facilitated by the crushing defeat inflicted on Vatsaraja - 
by Dhruva and the Jatter’s return to the Deccan (¢c. a.p. 790) leaving 
the field tree of Dharmapala. As we have seen above (pp. 622 (1), Vatsa- 
noes sou Nagebbata JT retrieved the position of the Pratihara family, 
wud Dhruvas son Govinda TT had to undertake a military expedition 
to chastise him, early in the ninth century a.p. The triumphant career 
of Dharmapala may thus be placed approximately between a.p. 790 
and 800. 


Soon he had to encounter the formidable opposition of Nagabhata 
If, who had once more consolidated the power of the Pratiharas. 
Nigabhata first defeated Chakrayudha, the protége of Dharmapala 
on the throne of Kanyakubja. Next, as could he easily foreseen, there 
was an encounter between Nagabhata and Dharmapala. In a Prati- 
hira inscription Nagabhata is said to have inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the mighty forces of the Lord-of Vaniga, and there are some in- 
dications that the Pratihara army advanced into the heart of Dharma- 
pala’s empire as far as Mudgagiri (Monghyr). This sudden col- 
lapse of the Palas is difficult to explain and was perhaps caused 
by some unforeseen danger, such as the invasion of Bengal or Bihar 
by the Tibetan king, which is referred to in the Tibetan chronicles of 
Ladakh.t9 According to these chronicles the Tibetan king Khri-srong- 
lde-btsan (a.p. 755-97) ‘subdued all the provinces on the four fron- 
tiers’ including ‘China in the cast and India in the south. According 
lo another Tibetan text, composed about the ninth century AD, his 
son Mu-tig Btsan-po ruled over a considerable part of India. The 
same text turther informs us that two Indian kings; Dharm-dpal and 
Drahu-dpun, acknowledged the suzcrainty of the Tibetan king and 
not only ‘paid honour to his commands’ but also paid punctually to 
him rich tributes including gems and all kinds of excellent provi 


19 Traneke, Antiquities of Tibet, Part TI, p. 87; IFO, XV, p. 85, 
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sions.-2 The name of the first Indian king almost certainly stands 
for Dharmapala, but the assertion in the Tibetan text that he held 
his kingdom ‘in subjection to Tibet’ cannot be accepted as historical 
without corroborative evidence. It is, however, not improbable that 
the Tibetans invaded Eastern India towards the close of the gighth 
and the beginning of the ninth century a.p. and obtained some suc- 
cesses tor the time being. The Tibetan kings might have been pro- 
voked by the conquests of Dharmapala in the Himalayan region. As 
noted above, there is a tradition that Dharmapala conquered Nepal. 
It has been suggested by some scholars that Gokarna and the Ganga- 
samelambudhi, conquered hv him, are to be identified with Gokarna 
and Gangisagara in Nepal, and, taken along with Kedara, refer to a 
‘ampaign of Dharmapala along the foot of the [imalavas.2! 

The Tibetan kings, out of jealousy or fear, might have entered 
India through Nepal, as one or more of their predecessors bad donc 
before. And while Dharmapala was busy fighting with them, Niga- 
bhata II probably seized the opportunity to attack his hated rival 
from behind. Being thus seriously challenged on two fronts, Dhar- 
mapala probably suffered severe reverses at the hands of both. 


But whatever we might think of this imaginary reconstruction of 
events, there is no doubt that Nagabhata II obtained a signal triumph 
over his rival, and seemed to realise his father’s dream of establishing 
a Pratihara empire in Northern India. But once more fate was against 
the Pratihdras. The Rashtrakiita king Govinda HI appeared in the 
North and shattered the imperial dreams of Nagabhata bv inflicting 
a crushing defeat upon him. The Pratihara kingdom lay prostrate 
under his feet, and he marched right across it to the Ganga-Yamuna 
Doab, if not to the Himalayas, as mentioned in the Rashtrakuta re- 
cords, which further state that Nagabhata ‘in fear vanished nobody 


knew whither’. 

According to the Rashtrakitta records, Dharma (i.c., Dharmapala), 
and Chakrayudha submitted to Govinda IIL of their own accord 
(p. 453). They had good reasons to do so as they were saved from im- ° 
minent ruin by the timely interference of Govinda III. Indeed, the 
circumstances would even suggest or at least make it highly probable 
that they had invited the Rashtrakiita king to invade the dominions 
of Nagabhata in order to save themselves. But whatever might have 
been the cause or object of the northern invasion of Govinda I IL, it 
‘was Dharmapala who benefited most by it. For Govinda IT retired 


20. F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documerds concerning Chinese 


Turkestan, p. 270. say 
21 IC, IV, p. 266. 
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to the Decean, and both he and his successor were too much invol- 
ved in troubles there to interfere in North Indian politics. Naga- 
bhata’s power was destroyed and Dharmapala was left free to ex: 
ploit the political situation to his own advantage, us he lyad formerly 
done atter the withdrawal ef Dhruva from North India. . 

We have no definite knowledge of the political activities of Dhar- 
mapala after this period. Some scholars are of opinion that Naga- 
bhata If and his successors continued to hold Kanauj, but this does 
not rest on reliable evidence. On the whole the few incidents of the 
Pratihara history of this period that we know, and the military ex- 
peditions of Dharmapala’s successor, Devapala; alke indicate that 
there was no substantial diminution in the power of Dharmapala 
diving the last part of his reign, and hardly any recovery of power 
and strength by the, Pratiharas till much later in the reign of 
Bhoja.22 Tt is, of course, possible that some of the conquests of Dhar- 
mapala, mentioned above, were effected during this period, but it 
is very likely that most of them were undertaken betore the assem- 
bly at Kanatij which almost certainly preceded the struggle with 
Nagabhata. There is therefore no ground to disbelieve the statement 
in a Pala record (no. 2, v. 12) that peace prevailed in the empire at 
the time of Dharmapalas death. 

Few kings can boast of achievements which stand undeniably to 
the credit of Dharmapiila. By his personal energy, valour and military 
genius he raised the weak kingdom of Bengal, lately torn by internal 
dissensions and foreign invasions, to the position of the premicr and 
suzerain state in North India whose supremacy was acknowledged 
from Peshawar to the border of Assam. So great a change in the poli- 
tical status of Bengal in less than half a century looks almost like a 
miracle, Much of the credit is no doubt due to the spirit of sacrifice 
and wise statesmanship displaved by the chiefs of Bengal in electing 
Gopala as their undisputed leader. But a great deal must also be 
ascribed to the towering personality and heroism of Dharmapala. 

Dharmapila is given full imperial titles Paramesvara, Parama- 
bhattéraka Maharajadhirdja in the Khalimpur Copper-plate where his 
father Gopala is simply referred to as Mahdrajadhiraja. The difference 
may be unintentional and accidental, or a deliberate indication of a 
change in status. There iss however, no doubt that Dharmapala had 
tully earned the right to use the imperial titles which were hence- 
forth used bv the Pala rulers. The Khalimpur Copper-plate gives a 
highly poetic account of his great popularity with all classes of peo 
ple and the pomp and grandeur of his imperial court at Pataliputra? 


22 The contrary view is maintained by Tripathi (op. cit.. pp 230 ff). 
93 Ct, v. 13 and the prose passage immediately following it. 
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Dharmapala was a devout Buddhist and a great patron of Buddhisin. 
IIe is reputed to have fouuded the famous Vikramasila Vihd@ra iu 
Magadha which soon rose to tame and distinction as a great centre of 
Jearning, only next in importance to Nalanda. It was so called because 
Dharmapala had a second name or epithet Vikramasila. According 
to some accounts he also built a magnificent monastery at Odanta- 
puri, though the credit for this is given by some to either his father 
or his son. The great Buddhist establishment at Paharpur (Bengal) 
which will be described later also owes its origin to him, though 
it was probably developed later by his successor. He was the patron 
of the great Buddhist writer Haribhadra, and, according to Tara- 
natha, tounded fifty religious schools.24 


Dharmapala was thus a great hero both in war and peace. Of his 
personal life we know very little. He married Rannadevi, the daugh- 
ter of the Rashtrakita king Parabala. The identification of this ruler 
with the homonymous chief, who is known to have been ruling in 
Central India in a.p. 861, is rendered doubtful by the long interval 
in time. It is far more probable that Rannadevi was connected with 
the well-known Rashtrakiita family of the Deccan. In any eveut we 
may presume that his relationship with the Rashtrakiitas probably 
helped his political advancement, particularly in his struggle against 
the Pratiharas. Later inscription affirm that he owed his success in 
building up an empire largely to the military cenius of his voungcr 
brother Vakpila who commanded his army,,and to the sage counsel 
of his Brahmana minister named Garga. As the achievements and 
fulsome praise of these two are recorded much later, and then only 
in the inscriptions of their descendants, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of exaggeration in them. 


According to Taranatha Dharmapala ruled for 6-4 vears. But we 
have no record bevond his 32nd regnal vear, the date of the Khalim- 
pur Copper-plate. He may be assigned a reign of forty years from 
ec. AD. 770 to 810. - 


IV. DEVAPALA (c. atp. 810-850) 


Dharmapala was succeeded by his son Devapala born of his queen 
Rannadevi. In the Khalimpur Copper-plate of Dharmapala we have a 
reterence to yucaraja (heir-apparent) Tribhuvanapala. It has been 
suggested that he assumed the name Devapala on his accession. It is. 
however, more likely that prince Devata, mentioned in the same grant 
refers to Devapala. It is probable, therefore, that Tribhuyanapala died 


24 Taranitha, transl. pp.. 157, 206. 217; HBR, p. 115. 
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durmg the lifetime of his father, and hence his younger brother Deya- 
pala ascended the throne. 


Devapala was a worthy son of a worthy father. Ile not only main- 
tained intact the great empire left by his father but also increased its 
extent and enhanced its prestige. The details of the conquests of his 
reign are given in the records of the descendants of his general and 
mninisters, and, naturally enough, the credit for the victories is largely 
given to them. These records were set up after the direct line of Deva- 
pala was ousted from the throne by that of his general, and hence 
we must make due.wlowance for the natural exaggerations in reciting 
the achievements of the forefathers of the reigning king and of his 
ininister, who had become powerful by that time. 

The Badal Pillar inscription (no. 8) contains the eulogy of a line of 
hereditary ministers of the Palas. It begins with Garga, the minister 
of Dharmapala. We are told that Garga took inordinate pride in the 
fact that although his master Dharmapala was at first merely ruler of 
the cast, he made him ultimately ruler of all the directions. Garga’s 
son was Darbhapani by whose diplomacy Devapala made tributary 
the extensive territory Iving between the [Himalayas and the Vindbyva, 
and the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Seca. The position of Darbha- 
papi was such that even the great emperor Devapala had to wait hum- 
bly at his door awaiting his pleasure (Jit. leisure). 

Kedaramisra, the grandson of Darbhapani, was the next minister of 
the Gauda king, who is not named but was almost certainly Devapala 
By following the wise counsel of this minister the king exterininated 
the Utkalas, destroved the arrogance of the Hfiiaus, and humbled the 
pride of the lords of Dravida and Gurjara. 

Of Jayapala, the general of Devapala, it is said in another record 
(no. 6) that he enabled Devapala to enjoy the dominion of the world, 
by defeating the enemies of Dharma, evidently meaning Dharmapala. 
In particular we are told that when, at the command of Devapala, 
Jayapila proceeded on a campaign of conquest. the ruler of Utkala 
fled trom his kingdom mcrely on the report of his approach, and the 
king ot Pragjyotisha (Assam), who submitted without any fight, was 
allowed to rule as a vassal chief. 


While we get so many details of conquests in the reign of Devapala 
{rom the records of a slightly later age, two official inscriptions of the 
king (nos. 2-3) 6nly make two vague general statements about them. 
First, itis said that his victorious army visited the Vindhya hills and 
the Kamboja country, and next, that Devapala ruled over the whole 
ot India, from the Ilimalaya mountains to the Rima’s bridge (Rame- 
svafa-setubandha) and from the eastern to the western ocean. 
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Leaving aside the question of apportioning the credit of these 
achievements between Devapala on the one hand and his general aud 
ministers on the other, we may now proceed to explain their full sig 
nificance. It is clear that Devapala continued the aggressive imperial 
policy of his father, and his reign witnessed a series of military cam- 
paigns. Two of these were directed against the neighbouring king- 
doms of Assam and Orissa, and evidently attained complete success. 
Assam accepted the suzerainty of the Pala king and the Pala empire 
reached its natural limits on the cast. The two different references to 
Utkala scem to indicate that it was incorporated in the Pala domi- 
nions for the time being. - 
The Gurjaras no doubt refer to the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the sworn 
and eternal enemy of the Palas. It has already been related how Naga- 
bhata I, who defeated Dharmapala, was himself disastrously defcat- 
cd by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda IIT. Ramabhadra, the son and 
successor of Nagabhata II, was a weakling, and the official records of 
the Pratiharas imply that during his reign the Pratihara kingdom sut- 
fered an invasion trom the Palas (p. 630). Bhoja, the son of Ramabha- 
dra, at Grst attained some successes and was in possession of Kanau] 
and Kalafijara by «.p. 836. But his success was short-lived and he 
suffered a series of reverses betweGn a.p. 850 aud 860, if not eater 
still (p. 632). Later, he regained his power aud prestige and even suc- 
cesstully invaded Bengal, as has already been mentioned (p. 63-4). 
It is a moot point whether Devapala came into conflict with Rania- 
bhadra alone or also with Bhoja. At first it appears to be more plau- 
sible to accept the view that Devapala defeated Ramabhadra, but 
the accession of Bhoja turned the tide in favour of the Pratiharas and 
henceforth the Pala empire was confined to its eastern dominions. Ac- 
cording to this view, which is now generally held, the conquests of 
Devapala up to Kamboja, and his sway over territories up to the Ara- 
bian Sea, must all be dated prior to a.v. 836, when Bhoja had already 
established his authority in Kanauj, and the sun of Pala glory had set 
But there is one very important consideration against this view. The 
defcat of the Lord of Gurjaras (and others) must have taken place in 
the latter part of Devapala’s reign, as the credit for this achievement 
is given to his minister Kedaramisra, the grandson of his carlier minis- 
ter Darbhapani. Tt is, therefore, more likely that the various campaigns 
against the Dravidas, Gurjaras, Hinas, and Utkalas should be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth, rather than to the second and third de- 
cades of the ninth century a.p, As against the view, mentioned above, 
it may, therefore be argued, with equal plausibility, that Bhoja’s 
aggressive campaigns brought him into conflict with Devapala, and 
the defeat he sustained accounts for his discomfiture between .p. 850 
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and 860. In other words, in spite of some initial success Bhoja suffered 
such reverses in the hands of Devapala, that his power was eclipsed 
for a time, and the great Pala king carried his victorious arms a§ far 
as Kamboja and the Hana country. And it was not till after Deva- 
pala’s death that Bhoja was again in a position to resume successfully 
his aggressive poticy in the east. It may be mentioned, in support of 
this view, that even in an official record of Devapala (uo. 3), dated in 
the years 35 or 39, i.c., towards the very end of his reign, he is des- 
cribed as the ruler of the territory between the eastern and the wes- 
tern seas as in the earlicr record dated in his 33rd vear. It may be 
presumed therefore that his power or dominion did not suffer anv 
substantial decline at the time of his death. 


The history of the Pala empire and our judgment of Devapala’s 
career would have to be considerably modified according as we take 
the one view or the other. But the available data do not enable ius 
to arrive at a delinite conclusion on this question which must there- 
lore be left open. Reference may be made in this connection to a 
statement in a Tibetan chronicle that Ral-pa-can conquered India as 
lar as the Gangasagara which has been taken to mean the mouth of 
the Ganges.25 Ral-pa-can’s reign-period is not definitely known, but 
he was a contemporary of Devapala. Tis claim of conquest, like the 
earlier ones mentioned above, is not supported by any Indian evid- 
ence. But if there is any truth in it, we get a satisfactory explana- 
tion for the initial success of Bhoja I. ft would then appear that 
while Devapala was busv fighting against the Tibetan invader, Bhoja 
scized the opportunity to strike a blow against him, and obtained 
same success. But as soon as Devapala settled matters with the 
Tibetans, he was in a position to turn to his western enemy. It was 
probably in the course of this campaign that he not onlv humbled 
the arrogance of the lord of Gurjara but also defeated the Itmas and 
advanced as far as the Kamboja country. Of course the possibility 
is not excluded that he had to carry on more than one campaign. 
According to this view Devapala had a short spell of failure or bad 
luck intervening between two successful periods at the beginning anc 
end of his reign. This reconstruction of his history is fully in keep- 
ing with what we know of his ministers. For while credit for great 
achievements is given to the first minister Darbhapani and his grand- 
son Kedaramigra, the family record almost ignores Somesvara, the 
son of the former. It is, of course, just possible that Somesvara pre- 
deceased his father, or for other reasons never served as Devapila’s 


25 Francke, op. cit. pp. 89-90. The reign-period of Ral-pa can is A.D. 804-16 
according: to Francke, and a.p. 817-36 according to Petcch (THQ, XV, p. 81). 
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minister. [t is, however, equally likely that he occupied the hereditary 
post, but as the period during which he served as the minister of 
Devapala was full of troubles and was one of ignominy rather than 
of glory, nothing was recorded about him except some vague genc- 
ral pr aise. 

It is difficult to locate the territory of the Wimas who were defeated 
by Devapala. The early history of this powerful tribe has been dis- 
cussed above e (pp. 223 ff). After the defeat and death of Mihirakula 
the Lunas ceased to be an important political factor, but thev had 
different settlements in Central and Western Tudia to which oeca- 
sional reference is made in contemporary epigraphic and literary re- 
cords (pp. 226 1). According to the Harsha-charita there was a Iiina 
principality in Uttarapatha near the Ifimalayas, ie. in the Paujab 
or on its border (p. 234). It was probably this settlement of the Ltnas 
Which was successfully invaded by Dev apila. For it was not far from 

Kamboja which was also invaded by him. Tt was probably in the 
course of onc and the same campaign that Devapala defeated both 
the Ttimas and Kambojas. As these tribes lived almost on the outskirts 
of the Pala empire, Devapala’s hostility towards them can be casilv 
explained. These expeditions show that the campaigns ancl conquests 
of Dharmapala, mentioned above, were not sporadic outbursts of 
military activity, far less mere productions of the court-pocts’ imagi- 
nation, but a part of imperial policy deliberately pursued with emi- 
nent success, durme two long and successive reigns. These military 
expeditions also prove the wide 1 rauge of the imperial vision of the 

Palas, and although the description of their empire as extending from 
the Ilimilay as to the V indhva and from the sea to the sea may not 
be literally truc, the exaggeration may be regarded as a pardonable 
Onc. 

Even the wider limits of Devapala’s empire, extending up to the 
southern sca, as given in Devapala’s own records (nos. 2-3) mav not 
be altogether without any basis of truth. For it appears that Deva- 
pala took part in the politics of South India and came into conflict 
with the Pandya kingdom which extended up to the southernmost 
limit of India. Any success against the Pandya ruler by Devapala 
might serve as a justification for the proud claim that his sway cx- 
tended as far as the RameSvara-Setubandha or Adam’s Bridge. Al- 
though we have no direct evidence of such success its possibility is 
hinted at by several circumstances. 


The earliest reference to the activities of the Palas in the Far South 
has been traced in the Vélvikudi grant, dated about a.p. 769-70. We 
lear trom it that an officer of the Pandya king, named Maranigari, 
look part ina fight ‘when Pirvarajar (Eastern kings) rose up and put 
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to Hight at Venbai the powerful Vallabha king on the occasion when 
the exeellent daughter of Gangaraja was secured and offered to 
kongarkon (evidently the Pandya king.) 26 It has been suggested by 
IT. C. Raychaudhuri27 that the expression Pircardjar denotes — the 
Pala rulers of Eastern India, who are called Pdarva-kshiti-dhara in 
their records, together with their feudatories, and that the Vallabha 
relers to the Rashtraktta Emperor Krishna [ of the Deccan. From 
this Raychaudhuri concludes: “The defeat of Krishna [ at the 
hands of the Palas and his failure to secure a Ganga princess for hitm- 
sclf or for ove of his sons, probably afford a clue to the well-known 
hostility of Krishna’s progeny towards the Palas and the Gangas’. 
Ravchaudburi'’s suggestion would mean that Dharmapala in collabo- 
ration with the Paridyas had achieved a victory against the Rashtra- 
hiitas at Venbai in South India. This would find some corroboration 
if we identify Gokarna, one of the places said to have been visited 
by the victorious army of Dharmapala (pp. 654-55), with a place of 
that name in the Pudukkottai State, Madras.28 But both the identifi- 
cations on which the theory is based are extremely uncertain. Thus 
5. K, Atyangar29 takes Purvardjar to denote the Pallavas, and K. A. N. 
Sasti380 identifies Vallabha with the Western Chalukya king Ki tti- 
varman If. Besides, the known facts largely discount the possibility: 
Of a Pala king in the sixties of the eighth century a.» being powerlul 
enough to send his army so far south. There is, hhiowever, a more 
positive evidence of the Palas taking an active interest in South In- 
dian politics in the first half of the ninth century a.p. The genesis of 
this politics was the struggle between the Pallavas and the Pandyas. 
In particular we may note three great battles taking place between 
the two. In the first the Pallava king Nandi-varman ILE (p. 338) 
defeated the Pandya king Sri-Mara sri-V: allabha (c. A. p. 815-62) some 
time about a.p. 830. In the second battle which took place a few 
vears later at Kudamakku (Kumbakonam), the Pandva king Sri-Mara 
repulsed with great loss a confederation of Gangas, Pallavas, Cholas, 

Kalingas, Magadhas and others, led by Nandi-varman II[. In the 
third battle Nripatunga, the successor of Nandi-varman LI, defeated 
the Pandva king Sri-Mira on the bank of the river Arichit, a branch of 
the Kavéri, which falls into the sea near Karaikal.31 


Now the Magadhas, included among the confederate forces cn- 


G FI, XV, pp. 308-9. 

27 Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, p, 197. 

8 A, Appadoai. Economic Conditions in. Southern India, J, p. 21. 
29 Introduction to Pallacas of Kaficht by R. Gopalan, 

30° The Pandyan Kingdom, p. 58, 

31 thids pp, 68. 73-75.-See above, p, 339. 
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gaged in the second battle, can only refer to the Palas who were the 
sole masters of this province in the first half of the ninth centur V AD. 
By the conquest and perhaps annexation, of Utkala, the Palas had 
become the neighbours of the Kalingas, who formed another member 
of the contederacy. It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that 
the four powers ruling on the eastern sea-board of India, viz., the 
Palas, the Kalingas, the Pallavas, and the Cholas formed a _ political 
alliance and the federated forces took part in all the three battles 
tought against the Pandyas. The success in two of these battles, 
and. perhaps in others, of which no record has vet come to light, 
against the Pandvas whose kingdom reached the southern limit 
of India, might have furnished the justification, in the eyes of the 
court- -povts of the Palas, for describing Devapala’s empire as extend- 
ing up to Adams Bridge. 

Devapala’s expedition to the far south ot India seems to be con- 
firmed by an unexpected source. It is stated in a Chandella inscrip- 
lion32 that Vijaya. one of the early kings, of this dynasty, proceeded 
on a career-of conquest to the extreme south where Rama built his 
bridge. In view of the position of the ‘Chandellas at this time, it is 
evident that he could have done so only as a feudatory of some more 
powerlul sovercign. It has accordingly been suggested that he was 
avassal of the Pratihara ruler Bhoja.33 But we have no evidence that 
Bhoja ever undertook an expedition to the far south, and if we care- 
fully consider the political geography of India about this time we 
must admit that it was well- -nigh impossible for him to do so. It 
would be, therefore, more reasonable to assume that the Chandella 
ruler was a feudatory of Devapala and accompanied him or his for- 
ces to the far south. It may be recalled in this connection that 
Vijava’s father Vakpati is said to have made the Vindhyas his plea- 
sure-mount (Arid@-giri), while Devapala is also said to have visited 
the Vindhyas in the course of his victorious military campaign. Fur- 
ther, there is a tradition that the Chandellas supplanted the Parihars 
in Bundelkhand. While some other details of the traditional account 
have proved to be correct, doubts have been expressed about this 
statement on the ground that it was unlikely that the Chandellas 
were sufficiently powerful, at the beginning of the ninth century, to 
drive away the Gurjara-Pratihiras.34 But this difficulty disappears if 
‘Wwe regard the Palas as the suzerain of the Chandellas. We may hold 
that after defeating the Pratiharas thev gave this region to the Chan 


32 ELT, p. 142. 
33° DHNI, Il, pp. 670-71. 
31 Ibid., p. 667. 
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dellas.. This would satisfactorily account for the Chandella tradition 
and Vijava’s expedition to the far south, 


A turther confirmation of Dev vapala’s expedition to the south is 
supplied by the explicit statement that he humbled the pride of the 
lord of Drav ida. This expression is usually taken to refer to a Rashtra- 
hiita king, and considering the eternal hostility between the two 
powers and the decline in the power of the Rashtraktitas under 
Amoghavarsha, the contemporary of Devapala, the identification 
scems to be quite plausible. But the term Dravida denotes the 
South Indian Peninsula and not the region over which the Rashtra- 
kittas ruled. It would be more reasonable, therefore, if in the light 
af the above ciscussion we identify the Jord of Dravida, defeated ‘by 
Devapala, as the Pandva king or some other ruler of the far south. 


Whatever we might think of the variouS hhvpotheses mentioned 
above, about the course of political events, the fact that Dev vapala s 
winy took part in a fight against the Pandvas in the distant south is 
of ercat interest. No other ruler of Northern India, not even Asoka 
or Samudra-gupta, is known to have sent a military expedition so far 
south ll the days of Alauddin Khilji, five centuries later. No wonder 
that the Pala court- -pocts of the time viewed this unique achieve- 
cnt as something miraculous, and repr esented it as tantamount to 
cvercising undisputed sway from the Himalavas to Adam's Bridge. It 

. however, noteworthy that alter the first flush of enthusiasm was 
over, the people and poets in Bengal took a more realistic view of the 
situation and, in e record of somewhat later date (no. 8), the Vin- 
dhyvas are put as the southern boundary of Devapala’s empire. 

In spite of the vagueness and obscurity of some details we mav 
reasonably regard Devapala as the most powerful potentate in Nor- 
thern India diming the first half of the ninth century a.p. Te round- 
cd off the Pala empire in the cast and south-east by the conquest of 
Assam and Orissa, and kept .in check the Pratiharas, and possibly 
also the Rashtraktitas. The growing power of the for mer, specially 
the carly success of Bhoja, was no doubt a great menace to the 
Palas, but Devapala proved more than a match for him and led his 
victorious forces as far as the Vindhyas in the south and the Indus in 
the west, inflicting defeat upon the wild border tribes like the TTiinas 
and the Kambojas. Ile also probably felf powerful enough to take 
part in South Indian politics and joined the great confederacy of the 
political powers ruling on the eastern coast of India. Although — the 
details of the activities of this confederacy are lacking, we may fairlv 
guess that it involved wars with the Piindy as and possibly also with 


the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakiatas. 
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Devapala was thus a prominent figure in all-India politics. And his 
nane and fame spread far beyond the boundaries of India. About 
this time thére was a mighty empire of the Sailendras comprising 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and many other islands in the Indian 
Archipelago (cf. Ch. XXXII). Its ruler Balaputradeva, a devout 
Buddhist, built a monastery at Nalanda and, being desirous of en- 
dlowing it, sent an ambassador to Devapala asking for the grant of five 
Villages for this purpose. Devapala granted this request and made 
over the villages by a formal deed which still exists (no. 3). Nalanda 
was in those days a famous Buddhist seat of learning of international 
fame. Devapala, himself a Buddhist, was a great patron of Bud- 
dhism and took deep interest in the affairs of the Nalanda University. 
This we hnow from an inscription (no. 4) which records that a citizen 
of distant Nagarahara (modern Jalalabad), who was born in a Brah- 
mana family but later became a learned Buddhist priest, received 
hich honours from Devapala and was appointed by him the head of 
the Nalanda monastery. | 

The available evidences thus leave no doubt that Devapala extend- 
ed the boundary of the Pala empire and enhanced its power and pres- 
tive. As noted above, the Pala empire was a closely kuit political unit 
like the Maurva or the Gupta Empire. The provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar, which formed its nucleus, were administered directly by the 
Palas, but the kingdom outside this limit were probably autonomous 
principalities acknowledging the suzerainty of the emperor. This not 
only follows from the fact that no inscription of the Pala rulers, ex- 
cept one from Mirzapw, U.P. (pp. 672-73), has been found outside 
Bengal and Bihar, but it also hinted at even in the records of Deva- 
pila These contain a verse which refers to the conquests of Dharma- 
pala as follows : , 

‘On the conclusion of his world conquest the captive princes, 
who being (now) released returned to their respective kingdoms 
alter being made to forget all the grudge (they bore against him) 
by means of various marks of high distinction, remembered the 
good treatment accorded to them by the king and their hearts 
yearned for him out of affection as happens to those banished 
from heaven, remembering their past existence.3°. 


Bere[t of poetic embellishments this verse means that the kings 
who were defeated by Dharmapala were later reinstated in_ their 
dominions, and were on good terms with him. This last expression 
shows that they accepted with good grace their position as vassals. 
Their exact relationship with Dharmapala cannot be determined, but 


35 Ins. nos, 2 and 3, v. 8 V. BR. S. Monograph No. 1, p. 26. 
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there is no doubt that thev accepted his suzerainty. This follows from 
ihe epithet “Lord of Aryavarta’ applied to Dharmapila in a poetical 
work of the eleventh century A.pb. and the description of the imperial 
assembly at Kanauj quoted ‘above. 

But although most of the conquered states were merely reduced to 
the position “of autonomous vassal states, the kingdom of Kanani 
scems to have had the status of a dependenev whose subordination 
was more clearly pronounced in its rek ationship with the suzerain 
power, Dharmapila probably got himself crowned as emperor at 
Kanan and, in anv case, certainly installed a new king on its throne, 
and held there an imperial assembly attended by the vassal chiefs. 
All these mark out Kanauj as having a closer relationship with the 
empcror than the other vassal states. 


The position of Utkala, which roughly corresponded to Orissa, was 
also probably somewhat different. There are two distinct references 
lo the conquest of this region by Devapala. We learn from an official 
record (no. 6) of the time of Narayanapala that on the approach of 
the Pala general the king of Utkala fled from his kingdom. The other 
inscription (no. 8) informs us that the Utkalas were exterminated, Tn 
both these cases expressions have been deliberately used to indicate 
hat the conquest of Utkala was Miore thorough-going in comparison 
with the other conquests mentioned along with it. Tt is thus not 
unlikely that Utkala was annexed to the Pala empire and.formed an 
mtegral part of it for some time. 


We can thus easily reconstruct a picture of the Pala empire at its 
greatest extent. Its nucleus, comprising the modern provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar and probably also Orissa, was directly administered 
fy the Pala emperors, and the Uttar Pradesh (U-P.) formed a close 
dependency. Bevond these limits were a large number of principa- 
lilies in the Panjab, Eastern Rajasthan, Malwa and Berar which en- 
joved internal autonomy, but acknowledged the suzeraintvy of — the 
Pila emperor and paid him homage and obedience, and probably 
also presents and tributes. It is not unlikely that Nepal also belonged 
to this categorv. 


We get a good glimpse of the imperial vision of the Palas from the 
grandiloquent description of their camps of victory at Pataliputra and 
MI udgagiri ( Monghyr) on the banks of the Ganga, couched in ider- 
tical terms in the official records of Dharmapala and Devapala: 


‘Now from his royal camp of victory, situated at Patalipntra for 
Muclgagiri), where the line of various boats, proceeding along 
the course of the Ganges, appears like a series of mountain tops 
‘that had been sunk to build a (second) Setubandha; where the 
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brightness of the day becomes darkened by the dense herd of 
rutting elephants and it seems as if the eter nal rainy scason has 
sct in; where the sky becomes grey with the dust raised bv the 
hard hoofs of innumerable horses which are br ought as presents 
by many kings of the North; and where the Earth is bent low” 
under the weight of the foot-soldiers of the numberless princes 
of Jambudvipa (ie,, India) assembled to do homage to the 
supreme lord (i.e., the king).’ 


In spite of the obvious exaggeration and somewhat conventional 
character of the above passage, which became stereotyped in the 
official Pala records, it conveys an idea of the power and grandeur of 
the Pala empire in the heyday of its glory. 

A passing reference is made to the Pala empire in an Arab chro- 
nicle written in the ninth century a.p. It refers to three great States 
iy India viz., Balhara, Juzr, and Ruhmi (or Rahma). These three un- 
doubtedly refer to the Rashtrakatas, the Gwijaras and the Palas though 
the origin of the name Ruhmi cannot be satisfactorily explained.36 
According to the Arab account the Pala king was at war with the two 
other powers which ruled over neighbouring kingdoms, but his troops 
were more numerous than those of his adversaries. When he went 
out to fight, his army included 50,000 elephants and ten to fifteen 
thousand camp followers only for fulling and washing cloths. 


It is generally held that the above account was composed by au 
Arab traveller Sulaiman who visited India in or shortly before a.n. 
851, But this view rests on insufficient evidence. The probability is 
that the chronicle was not the work of Sulaiman alone, but was really” 
a compendium of different accounts written by various travellers at 
different times. The date of its compilation, though not known with 
certainty, may be taken as a.p. 851 or some time before it.37 

On the whole we may regard the political condition of India, des- 
cribed in the Arab account, as true of the closing period of Deva- 
pala’s reign, possibly the decade a.n. 840-850, when the Gurjara- 
Pratihara ruler Bhoja was trying to re-establish the fortunes of his 
family and came into conflict with both the Palas and the Rashtra- 
kutas. We have seen above that Devapala had to fight with the Gur- 
jaras, and probably also with the Rashtrakiitas. Thus the picture 


36 For the account cf. HIED, I, pp. 5. 25. Hodivala suggests that Ruhmi was a 
misreading lor Dharma, and that this was derived from Dharmapala; the Arabic ex- 
mession meaning the kingdom of Dhanna (S. H. Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Mustim 
flistory, pp. 4-5). For other suggestion cf. IHQ, XVI, p. 232. me 

37 S. M. H. Nainar, Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern India, pp. 8-12. 
kK. A. N. Sastri. Foreign ‘Notices, p. 22. | 
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drawn in the Arab chronicle substantially agrees with what is known 
from epjgraphic records, and the account supplies an independent 
corroboration of the greatness of the Pala power about the middle 
of the ninth century a.p., Le., almost to the very end of Devapila’s 
reign. 

Devapala, like his father, was a great patron of Buddhism. It is 
noteworthy that the foundation of famous monasteries of Vikrama- 
sila, Odantapuri and Somapura are attributed by some Tibetan 
writers to Dharmapala, and by others to Devapala. It is probable that 
like the Somapura (Paharpur) vihéra, which was undoubtedly found- 
ed by Dharmapala, the other two were also begun by him but com- 
pleted or embellished by Devapala. 


Devapala had a long reign. The date of his Nalanda Copper-plate 
(no. 3) is generally read as 39 but is more probably 35. His reign mav 
he said to cover the period from c. a.p. 810 to 850. 


IV. VIGRAHAPALA AND NARAYANAPALA 


According to all the published official records of the Palas Deva- 
pila was succeeded by a ruler called Vigrahapala. But in the Badal 
Pillar inscription (no. 8) which gives a list of hereditary ministers and 
the kings they served, the name of the ruler after Devapala is given 
as Strapala. As the name of the next king in this list is Narayanapala 
who, according to the official records succeeded Vigrahapala, it has 
been generally assumed that Stirapala and Vigrahapala were two 
different names of one and the same king. The grounds for this 
assumption mav be stated as follows.38 

The Bhagalpur Copper-plate of Nariyanapila (no. 6) is the earliest 
olticial record, so far known, which traces the succession of the Pala 
kings after Devapala. It begins with Gopala I (v.1) and, after men- 
tioning Dharmapala in two verses (vv. 2-3), devotes the whole of 
verse 4 to the eulogy of his younger brother Vakpiala whose victories 
made the kingdom of his elder brother free from enemies’. The next 
verse (v. 5) says that he had a son named Jayapala who, by chastising 
the enemies of Dharma (i.e., Dharmapala),39 enabled his elder Deva- 
pala to enjoy peacefully the blessings of sovereignty, Verse 6 refers 
to the conquest of Orissa and Assam by Jayapala already mentioned, 
ancl verse 7 says that his son Vigrahapala I became king. 


38 For a full discussion, cf. HABM, pp. 170-71. 

39 There is a play on the word dharma in Dharma-dvishém which means enemy 
of Dharma, i.e., king Dharmapala as well as persons who are opposed ta-dhama 
(virtue, righteousness), i.e.. wicked and irreligious people. 
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Much confusion has been caused by the use of the pronoun ‘he’ 
and ‘his’ in the above verses. According to the rules of Sanskrit gram 
mar such a pronoun refers to the noun immediately preceding it.’ 
Accordingly it was at first held that Jayapala was the son of Vakpala, 
and Vigrahapala T was son of Jayapala, Further, as Devapala is “ye- 
tered to as purcaja, which usually, though not necessarily, means an 
elder brother, Devapala, too, was the son of Vakpala. 

The discovery of Devapéla’s own copper-plate grant (no. 2) showed 
the error of this view. For there he is distinctly said to: be the son of 
Dharmapala. Then the pendulum swung in the opposite direction 
Some scholars held that both Jayapala and Devapala were sons of 
Dharmapala, and Vigrahapila was the son of Devapala. The latter 
conclusion is based on the fact that the later Pala records omit v. 6 
and hence the expression ‘his son’ in v. 7 was taken to refer to Deva- 
pila in the immediately preceding verse. 

As regards the first point we must remember that pirvaja only 
means elder, and there is nothing to show that Devapala was an elder 
brother of Jayapala. As regards the other, it is obvious that_the later 
records merely repeated the genealogical verses of the ‘earlier one, 
and the deliberate or accidental omission of a verse cannot be taken 
to modify the clear meaning of the original verses. 


There is no doubt that Devapala was the son of Dharmapala. 
There seems to. be equally ile doubt that fayapala was the son of 
Vakpiila and Vigrahapila I was the son of Jayapala. For, apart 
trom the clear juxtaposition of these names in the early and genuine 
version of the genealogical verses, we cannot satisfactorily explain 
the introduction ‘of the names of Vakpala and Jayapala for the first 
time in a record of Narayanapala, except on the supposition that the 
ruling king traced his descent from them. He evidently based his 
claim to the throne on the glorious (real or supposed) achievements 
ot these illustrious predecessors rather than on his relationship to 
Devapala. . 

So tar as the identity of Surapala I and Vigrahapila I is concerned 
the question has been set at rest by the recent discovery of a Copper- 
plate Grant39 by Strapala expressly mentioned as the son of Deva- 
pala and Bhavadevi, in the third vear of his reign. Besides proving 
that Siirapala was different from Vigrahapala I and was the last 
direct descendant of Dharmapala, it is important on two other 
grounds. In the first place, it supplies the name of the queen of 


~ 


39a ‘Khe Mirzapur Grant of Sirapala. For a summary cf its contents#and its great 
historical importance, cf. (1) Bulletin of Museumy and Archaeology. U.P. nos. 5-6, and 
(2) JAS NIT (1971). pp. 201 £f. 
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Devapala, Bhavadevi, the daughter of king Durlabharaja, presu- 
inably, the Chahamana king of the same name who is referred to in 
the Prithvirajavijaya as ‘having his sword purified by a dip at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the sea, and by the taste of the land of 
Gauda.’89 Secondly, it is the earliest Pala record found outside the 
boundaries of Bengal and Bihar. The Grant also refers to the con- 
quests of Surapala, though no details are known so far, as the Grant 
has not yet been properly edited. But in any case, it proves that the 
Pala Empire extended to Uttar Pradesh even for some time after the 
death of Devapala. Surapala I probably ruled from a.b. 850 to 853. 

The circumstances under which the empire passed on to a colla- 
teral branch of the dynasty are yet unknown. We know from an ins- 
cription of Devapala that he had a grown-up son whom he had 
ustalled as yuvaraja or heir-apparent.39 It is not, of course, beyond 
the range of possibility that this son died before his father and the 
other son Strapala succeeded his father; further, that neither Sura- 
pala I nor his brother or brothers left any male issue to succeed him, 
and consequently Vigrahapala I, ascended the throne as the next of 
kin. But it is equally, perhaps even more, likely that Jayapala, tak- 
ing advantage ol his position as commander of the royal forces, placed 
his own son on the throne in supersession of the claims of the legi- 
timate heir, or by ousting him. There is no direct evidence of such 
a palace revolution, but it satisfactorily explains the sudden decline 
in the power of the Palas and the collapse of the empire that follow- 
ed in a few years’ time. 

The official records do not credit Vigrahapala I with any victory. 
It is significant to note that the same Kedaramisra to whom the ins- 
cription no. 8 gives the credit for most of the victories of Devapala’s 
reign also served as the minister of Surapala, but no reference is 
made to Vigrahapala I though his son was served by a member of 
this tamily as minister. King Vigrahapala I was evidently of a reli- 
gious disposition. As we know from another record (no. 6), he abdi- 
cated the throne in favour of his son Narayanapala and retired to 
the forest to practise austerities. Two of his iusctiptions are dated 
in his third and fifth regnal years and it does not appear that he reign- 
ed for a much longer period. His reign-period probably falls between 
a.D, 853 and 858. | ’ f 


_Narayanapala, the son and successor of Vigrahapala I, seems to 
have taken after his father rather than his illustrious predecessors. 


39° HABM, p. 175, fn. 34. 

88¢ According to ins. No. 2, Devapala made his own son, yuvayaja Rajyapéla, the 
Diitaka of the grant. 
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He had a long reign of not less than 54 years (no. 7). His official 
record (no. 6) only bestows vague general praises upon him, but 
credits him with uo victory. Lis ininister Guravamigray the son of 
Kedaramisra, and the last of a long series of illustrious hereditary 
counsellors of State, commemorated the achievements of.his fore- 
fathers on a Garuda pillar erected by him-(no. 8), but does not state 
anything about him. 

The long inglorious reign of Narayanapila, extending ftom c. a.p. 
854 to 908, saw the complete collapse of the political power of the 
Palas. We cannot trace the stages by which it was brought about 
but we can easily identify the chief enemies of the Palas. 

The first challenge to the Pala authority seems to have. come from 
the newly conquered territories in the east. King Harjara of Kamari- 
pa (Assam)40 assumed imperial titles and is said to have achieved 
many victories. It is evident that he had thrown off the yoke of the 
Palas. But it is difficult to ascertain when this was done. One of 
the known dates of Harjara is year 510 of the Gupta Era, i.e. a.p. 829- 
30. But the copper-plate grant which gives him the imperial titles 
was issued by his son, the crown-prince. Most probably Harjara was 
then too old to take an active part in the administration and as such 
the grant might be even later than a.p. 850. 

Similarly the Kara kings of Orissa also assumed imperial titles 
during the reign of Sivakaradeva, the fourth king of the dynasty. 
Although his date is not exactly known, he may be assumed to have 
ruled about the middle of the ninth century a.p. 

It is difficult to say whether Assam and Orissa broke off from the 
Pala empire and assumed independent status during the closing years 
of Devapala’s reign or shortly after. The latter is more probable for, 
as we have seen above, Devapala conquered Utkala perhaps in the 
latter part of his reign. 

According to a Rashtrakita record, dated a.p. 866, the ruler or 
rulers of Anga, Vanga and Magadha paid homage to king Amogha- 
varsha. This king had a long reign extending from a.p. 814 to 880, 
but the internal events of this reign make it unlikely that he was in 
a position to send an expedition to Bengal before he had defeated 
the king of Vengi some time about a.p. 860. It is likely, therefore, 
that shortly after thi¢ campaign, the Rashtrakuta army proceeded 
along the Orissa coast and attacked the Pala kingdom from the south. 
The Sulki king Mahdrajadhiraja Ranastambha of Orissa, who claims 
to have conquered Radha (W. Bengal), perhaps accompanied this 


40. The detailed history of the kings of other dynasties mentiofiéd in this section, 
with tull reterences, has been given in the chapters dealing with them. 
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expedition. The Rashtrakita invasion was- probably nothing more 
than a military raid, and left no permanent effect. But it is not un. 
likely, that it encouraged, if it did not directly help, the defection of 
the Karas of Orissa. There is, however, no doubt that all these events 
were both causes and effects of the weakness of the Palas which faci- 
litated the more serious invasion by the other enemy, viz., the Prati- 
haras from the west. 

As already noted, the Pratihara king Bhoja obtained some success 
at the beginning of his reign and conquered Kanauj. But Devapala 
re-established the supremacy of the Palas in Northern India. It 
was not till after his death that Bhoja was once more in a position 
to challenge the authority of the Palas. The unwarlike disposition 
of Vigrahapala and Narayanapala, the invasion of the Rashtrakutas, 
and possibly also internal dissensions in the Pala kingdom, gave 
Bhoja the requisite opportunity. He organised a great confederacy 
against the Palas, as noted above (p. 634), and not only conquered 
Magadha but even a part, if not the whole, of North Bengal. This 
is definitely proved by a large number of inscriptions of Mahendra- 

pala in Bihar and North Bengal. There can be hardlv any doubt that 
this Mahendrapila is identical with the Pratihara emperor of that 
name, who succeeded Bhoja. | 

Two inscriptions of Narayanapala (nos. 6, 7) prove that he was rul- 
ing over Magadha in the vears 17 and 54 of his reign. We may 
therefore hold that the Pratiharas occupied the Pala territories in 
Bihar and North Bengal during this interval i.e., some time after a.p. 
870, but Narayanapala recovered shem belore c. a.p. 908. This is in- 
directly confirmed by the fact that the known inscriptions of the 
Pratiharas in Bengal and Bihar range between years 2 and 9 or 19 of 
Mahendrapala, i.c., between c. a.p. 887 and 894 or 904. 

The recovery of his paternal dominions by Narayanapala was un- 
doubtedly facilitated by the weakness of the Pratiharas, at the begin- 
ning of the tenth century a.p., which culminated in a complete, though 
temporary, collapse of the Pratihara empire in a.p. 915. It may 
noted in this connection that Narayanapala’s mother, Lajjadevi, was 
a Kalachuri princess (no. 6, vv. 9-10) probably of Kokkalla’s family. 
But whether Nariyanapala obtained any help from his powerful re- 
lations in recovering his kingdom, it is difficult to say. 

Towards the close of his reign Narayanapala again came into con- 
flict with the Rashtrakiitas. Their king Krishna II (a. 880-914) 
claims that he was the ‘preceptor charging the Gaudas with the vow 
of humility’ and that ‘his command was obeyed by Anga, Kalinga. 
Gatiga and Magadha’. This vainglorious statement perhaps means 
nothing more than a military raid in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, but 
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it is difficult to estimate the amount of success that attended it. It 
is interesting to note that Rajyapala, the son of Narayanapala, married 
Bhagyadevi, the daughter of Tuga, ‘the moon in the family of the 
Rashtrakitas’ (no. 10, v. 8). If, as seems probable, this Tunga is the 
abbreviated form ot the name ot Jagattunga, son of Krishna II, we 
May assume that this marriage alliance marked the end of hostilities 
between the two. As already noted (p. 641) it was an invasion of the 
Rashtrakitas that led to the collapse of the Pratihara empire in 
4D. 915, and it is not unlikely that Narayanapala was helped by his 
Rashtrakuta relations in recovering his dominions from the Pra- 
tiharas. 

In any event the long reign of Narayanapala is an important chap- 
ter in the history of the Palas. They lost their imperial authority and 
prestige, and at one time even their very existence was threatened. 
But fortunately Narayanapala was able to recover the home province | 
of Bengal and Bihar before his death, which took place about a.p. 
912. 


®o THE SUCCESSORS OF NARAYANABALA 


Narayanapala was succeeded by his son Rajyapala who ruled for 
at least 32 years (c. a.v. 912 to 944, insc. no. 9). The official records 
merely credit him with the excavation of large tanks ‘deep as the sea’, 
and the construction of big temples ‘high as the mountain’. His son 
by the Rashtrakuta princess Bhagyadevi, named Gopala II,  suc- 
ceeded him and ruled for no less than 17 years (c. a.v. 944-61) 4! 
Nothing is known of him or of his son and successor Vigrahapala II 
(c. A.D. 961-88).42 

The period of about seventy-five to eighty years covered by 
these three reigns witnessed a great change in the political condition 
of Northern India, The. Pratihara empire broke up into a number 
of independent principalities, some of which made a bold bid for 
political supremacy of Northern India. The chief among these were 
the Chandellas and the Kalachuris, who naturally tumed their cove- 


41 The regnal year 17 of Gopala is found in a palm-leaf Manuscript of the Maitreya 
Vydkarana. This king Gopala has been unanimously taken to be Gopala II. H.P. 
Sastri read the year gs 57 (Descriptive Cat. of Sanskrit Ms, I, p. 18) and is supported 
by others (JHQ, VI, p. 152). But R. D. Banerji and D, R. Bhandarkar read the date 
respectively as 17 and 11 (JBORS, XIV, pp. 490-91). The first figure seems undoub- 
tcdly to be 1 but the second is doubtful. 

42 A Ms. of Paticharaksha was copied in the year 26 of Vigrahapala, who may be 
either the second or the third king of this name. He is, however, usually identified 
with Vigrahapala I. The same uncertainty prevails regarding king Vigrahapala men- 
tioned in a Kurkihar Image inscription, dated year 19 (JBORS, XXVI, pp. $7, 240). 
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tous eyes towards the rich and fertile plains of Bengal and Bihar. 

Thus even the passing away of the empire of their eternal enemies, 
the Pratiharas, gave no respite to the Palas for they had to bear the 
brunt of the aggressive imperialism of the two new powers. The 
detailed history of these has been given in ch. XXVI._ It will suffice 
to state here that the Chandella king YaSovarman claimed to have 
cut down the Gaudas like creepers, while his son Dhanga boasted of 
having imprisoned the queens of Radha and Anga, i.e., North Bengal 
and East Bihar. We need not take these statements to be literally 
true, but it appears very probable that Bengal and Bihar were harass- 
ed by the invasions of both Yagovarman and his son Dhanga, whose 
long reign covered nearly the whole of the second half of the tenth 
century A.D. 

The Kalachuri records‘also refer to successful military expeditions 
of Yuvaraja I against Gauda, and of his son Lakshmanaraja against 
Vangala, ie., southern and eastern Bengal. These two kings ruled 
in the second and third quarters of the tenth century a.p. As noted 
above, the Telugu Choda King Bhima (a.n. 973-99) claims to have 
overrun western and northern parts of Bengal. 

These foreign invasions must have considerably weakened the three 
successors Of Naravanapala whose rule covered the neriod from 
about A.p. 912 to 988. Gradually there was a complete disruption of 
the Pala kingdom. This is broadlv hinted at bv the specific reference 
in foreign records to the constituent parts of the Pala kingdom Jike 
Anga, Magadha, Gauda, Radha and Vangala. Although such refer 
ences do not necessarily imply that thev were all independent prin- 
cipalities, we have positive evidence to show that there were at least 
three distinct political units in Bengal and Bihar about this time. 

An inscription (no. 11, v. 12) of Mahipala, son of Vigrahapala [I, 
informs us that he recovered the paternal territory which had heen 
usurped by others. This shows that the Palas Jost Bengal, or at least 
considerable portions of it, during the reign of Vigrahapala TT, or im- 
mediately after its end. There is no dovbt that these usurpers belong- 
ed to the Kimboja family (or clan), for we have two records of these 
rulers, one in North and the other in West Bengal. An inscription 
(no 12) engraved on a pillar, now at Dinajpur,7but probably brought 
from the neighbouring ruins at Bangarh, in North Bengal, refers to 4 
Cauda kine of Kamboja family, and according to some scholars i! 
contains the date 888 § (a.p. 966). A copper-plate grant (no. 13) found 
at Irda, records grants of lands in Danda-bhukti-mandala of Vardha- 
mina-bhukti (Burdwan division) by Nayapala in his 13th regnal vear. 
This. king succeeded his elder brother Narayanapala and was the son 
of Rajyapala and Bhagyadevi. Rajvapala is said ta have been the 
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ornament of the Kamboja family, and full imperial titles are given 
both to him and to Nayapala. The grant was issued from the capital 
city called Priyangu which has not yet been identified. 

As we have seen, the son and successor of Narayanapala was called 
Rajyapala and his queen was named Bhagyadevi. The agreemefit of 
these two names has led, some scholars to identify the Rajyapala of the 
Irda copper-plate with the Pala ruler of the same name. But then it is 
difficult to account for the epithet ‘omament of the Kamboja’ family’ 
applied to him. It has been suggested that he owed the designation to 
his mother’s lineage. But this is by no means certain, and the ques- 
tion must be left open.43 

But whether or not the two Rajyapilas are identical, the Irda Cop- 
per-plate leaves no doubt that there was an independent kingdom in 
West Bengal under a family called Kamboja, which might or might 
not have been related to the Pala rulers. The Kamboja king mention- 
ed in the Dinajpur Pillar inscription (no. 11) also probably belonged 
to the same family which thus ruled over both North and West 
Bengal. 

It we do not identify the two Rajvapalas, we have to assume that 
these rulers belonged to the Kamboja tribe which has been known 
trom time immemorial to have lived in the North-West Frontier. The 
great clistance of this region from Bengal has induced some scholars 
to locate the Kambojas, who invaded and conquered Bengal, cither 
in Tibet or in Lushai Hills tracts lying between Burma and Bengal.44 

It is not, however, necessary to suppose that there was a regula: 
military conquest of Bengal by the Kambojas. It is more likely that 
a high dignitary or military officer of the Kamboja tribe in the service 
of the Palas grew very powerful and took advantage of the weakness 
of the Palas to carve out an independent principality. We know that 
Devapala defeated the Kambojas and brought horses for his army 
trom their country (no. 2, v. 13). It is not unlikely that cavalry officers 
were also recruited from that region, and one of them made himsclf 
master of North and West Bengal.45 | 

The problem is further complicated by an inscription found at 
Bhaturiya.46 Tt refers to a king named Raivapiala whose command was 
obeyed by the Mlechchhas, Angas, Kalineas, Vangas, Odras, Pan- 
dyas, Karnatas. Litas, Suhmas, Kritas and Chinas. It is verv likely 


43 For a full discussion of this problem, cf. HBR, p. 190, HABM, pp. 126-29. 


44 Ibid. 

45 EI, XXII, pp. 150 ff: XXIV. 43 ff, Some scholars have suggested that the Kam- 
hojas might have come to Bengal alone with the Pratihiras when they inyaded this 
province (DHNI, I, p. 811; HHO, XV, p. SID. oe 

46 El. XXXII, p. 130. HABM, pp. 127-29. 
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that this king Rajyapala is identical. with the Rajyapala of the Irda 
Crant mentioned above. It is difficult to believe that he conquered, 
on his own account, all the countries mentioned in the record, and, 
curiously enough, the long list includes three well-known regions in 
Bengal itself, namely, Anga, Vanga and Suhma, | 

In any case there is no doubt that the main Pala Dynasty lost con- 
trol over both Fast and South Bengal, for we have other and more 
definite epigraphic evidence of the existence of independent rulers 
in these regions. The earliest is a ruling dynasty with its capital at 
Devaparvata, a hill-fort in the Mainamati Hills near Comilla in Ban- 
cladesh one of whose members, Bhavadeva, assumed the imperial 
titles Paramesvara, Paramabhattaraka, and Mahdrajadhivaja47 

The next in point of time seems to be Maharajadhiraja Kantideva 
ruling in Harikela with .his capital probably at Vardhamanapura.48 
Harikela generally denoted East Bengal, though sometimes it was 
used in a more extended sense sa as to include Southern, and pro 
bably also a part of Western Bengal, and sometimes in a more restric- 
ted sense, when it embraced the region round Sylhet.49 It is therefore 
difficult to form an idea of the power of Kantideva or the extent of 
his kingdom. | 

The existence of a very powerful dynasty of seven kings, with names 
ending in Chandra, ruling in East and South Bengal, is proved by 
thirteen inscriptions. They probably ruled between a.p. 875 and 1035, 
the last of whom, Govindachandra, is referred to in the Chola records 
as the ruler of Vangila who fought with the invading army of Rajen- 
dra Chola and fled from the battle-field.50 

It will thus appear that the Pala rulers lost hold over Bengal in the 
tenth century a.p. and their rule was evidently confined to Magadha 
All the records of Rajyapala, Gopala II and Vigrahapala IT have been 
found within the limits of Bihar except a solitary copper-plate of 
Gopala II (no. 10) which makes a grant of land in Pundravardhana 
bhukti, i.e, North Bengal in the sivth vear of his reign. There is no 
record of any Pala king in Bengal after this till we come to the reign 
of Mahipala I, the-son and successor of Viprahapala II. About the 
time when he ascended the throne, the Kambojas were ruling in 
North and West Bengal and the Chandras in East and probably also 
in South Bengal. The Palas, who lost their janaka-bhii or native land, 
were ruling over Anga and Magadha, and even here they were ex- 
posed to the invasions of the Chandella Dhanga. 


47 JASL, XVII (1951), p. 838. 

48 Chittagong C.P, of Kantideva (EI, XXVI, p. 313). 
49 HARM, p. 9. . 

50 For a full discussion, cf. HABM, pp. 199-206. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Important Pala Inscriptions: 


“1. Khalimpur C-p. of Dharmapala year 32 (EI, IV, p. 249). 
2. Monghyr C-p. of Devapala year 33 (EI, XVIII, p. 304). 


8, Nalanda C-p. of Devapala, year 30 (EI, XVII, p. 318); Monograph no. I of Vaien- 
‘dra Research Society; JRASBL, VI, p. 215 (where the date has been read as 35), 


4, Ghoshiawa Stone Ins. of Devapila (IA, XVII, p- 307). 


5. Bihar Buddha Image Ins, of Vigrahapala I or Siirapala, year 3 (JASB, N. S. 
, IV, p. 108; JRASBL, IV, p. 390). 


6. Bhagalpur C-p. of Naradyanapala, year 17 ([A XLVI, p. 110). 

7. Bihar Image Ins. of Narayanapala, year 54 (JA, XLVI], p. 110). 

8. Badal Pillar Ins. (EI, II, p. 160). 

9. Kurkihar Image Ins. of Rajyapala, year 82 (JBORS, XXVI, p. 246). 


10, jJajilpara C-p. of Gopala II, year6 (Bhératavarsha, a Bengali journal, 1344 
B. S., Part I, p. 264). 


"11. Bangadh Grant of Mahipala I, year 9 (EI, XIV, p. 324). 
12, Dinajpur Pillar Ins,, (JASB, N. S., VII, p. 619). - 
13. hla C-p. of Kamboja king Nayapaila, year 13, (FI, XXII, p. 150; XXIV, p. 43) 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


THE MINOR FEUDATORIES 


DuRING THE PERIOD When the Pratiharas, Palas, and Rashtrakitas 
were playing the dominant political role, a large number of minor 
States Hourished in different parts of Northern India. To begin with. 
they were of no great political importance and were feudatories of 
one or the other of the three big powers. But as these powers de- 
clined, the minor States gradually rose to power and importance. 
Three of them, viz., the Kalachuris, the Chandellas, and the Para- 
maras. plaved the dominant role in North Indian politics in the latter 
half of the tenth century, and made a bold bid for gaining the posi- 
tion which their suzerains had lost. A few other States rose to great 
power and fame under the generic name of ‘Rajputs’ in the later 
history of India. It would be convenient to treat the history of these 
two categories of States in separate chapters. The remaining States, 
which never rose to high distinction, but were of sufficient local 
importance, may be briefly discussed here. Some of the ruling clans 
began their career during the period under review, but as they did 
not attain power and distinction till the eleventh century a.n., their 
history will be dealt with in the next volume. An instance is fur- 
nished by the Chandras of Eastern Bengal to whom brief reference 
has been made in the preceding Chapter. 


I. THE*~ DYNASTIES OF SAURASHTRA 


1. - The Saindhawvas 


When the political power of the Maitrakas of = Valabhi began to 
decline in the second quarter of the eighth century a.p.. a number 
of’ ruling families rose to prominence in Saurashtra, modern Kathia- 
war. One of them was known as the Saindhava. 

The Saindhavas! claim their' descent from the Epic hero Jayadra- 
tha. They ruled the western Saurashtra-mandala2 from their capital 


Bhiitimbilika, also called Bhiimilika (modern Bhumili or Ghumli in ° 


the old Nawanagar State of Kathiawar, 25 miles north-east of Porhan- 


1 The history of the Saindhavas is mainly based on six copper-plates. (EI, XXVI, 


pp 185 ff). 
9, Apara-Saurashtra-mandala. 


rd 
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dar, in a gorge of the Barda hills). The earliest known chief of the 
family was the Maharaja Ahivarman, whose son was the Maharajé 
and Mahdasendpali Pushyena.3 They flourished either in the sixth or in 
the seventh century a.p. The next known king of the dvnasty is 
Pushvadeva, who flourished in the second quarter of the eighth 
century a.p. Some are inclined to identify Pushyadeva with Pushyena, 
but this goes against the evidence of palaeography. As noted above 
(p. 615), the country of the Saindhavas was invaded by the Arabs of 
Sindh some time before a.p. 739. It was probably Pushyadeva who 
suffered defeat at the hands of those invaders. Dantidurga, the 
founder of the Rashtrakuta sovereignty in the Deccan, is said to have 
won victory over the Saindhavas in the middle of the eighth century 
A.D.4 His adversary was either Pushvadeva or his successor. Pushya- 
deva and his successors claim to have been the lords of western sea.5 


Pushyadeva was succeeded by his son Mahdsdmanta Krishnaraja 
I, whose son and successor was Mahdsdmanta Agguka I. Krishnaraja 
and Agguka may be taken to have flourished respectively in the third 
and fourth quarters of the eighth century a.p. The Arabs of Sindh 
renewed their operations against Saurashtra during the reigns of these 
two kings.6 About a.p. 756 Hisham was appointed governor of 
Sindh. He sent “Amrit: bin Jamal with a fleet of barks to the coast 
of Barada’ which is presumably the tract of country adjacent to 
Barda Hills. The invasion seems to have proved abortive, and twenty 
vears later another naval expedition was sent against Barada. The 
Muslim sources relate that on that occasion the Arabs succeeded 
in capturing a town, but had ultimately to withdraw as an epidemic 
broke out in the army-and carried away a large number of their 
men. After this disaster the Caliph Mahdi gave up the project of con- 
quering any part of India. A Saindhava inscription relates that 
Agguka I ‘showed the greatness of Varaha when he easily rescued 
his country which was being drowned in an ocean of naval force 
sent by powerful enemies’. These enemies were obviously the Arabs, 
who occupied the Saindhava country in a.v. 776. It appears from 
the above statement that Agguka succeeded in defeating the Arabs 
and in rescuing the country from their grip. Thus the loss of a large 
number of Arab army, due to the outbreak of an epidemic, was not 
perhaps the sole cause which forced the Arabs to leave the shore 
of Saurashtra. " 


3 IA, XXXVIII, p. 145. 
4 ASWI, V, p. 186. | 

5 Apara-samudradhipati. ' 7 

6 HIED, I, p. 444, 
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Krishna I and Agguka I were feudatory chiefs, but the name of 
their overlord is not known. Agguka I was succeeded by his son 
Mahdsaémanta Ranaka,7 who may be placed in the first quarter of 
the ninth century a.p. The Pratihara Nagabhata II (c. a.p. 800-33) 
is said to have defeated the Saindhavas (p. 623) and his adversary 
may have been Ranaka. As during this period the empire of the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj extended at least up to the old Jundgadh State, 
Kathiawar, it is not unlikely that western Kathiawar also formed 
a part of it, and Ranaka and his successors owed allegiance to them. 
Ranaka had by his two queens two sons Krishnarija II and Jaika I. 
We was succeeded by Krishnaraja II, who may be taken to have 
flourished in the second quarter of the ninth century a.p. From the 
reign of Krishnaraja Tl the Saindhavas entered into a lJong-drawn 
struggle with the Chapas of Vardhamana, modern Vadhwan, in 
Kathiawar. Krishnaraja IT, who is referred to as a king (raja), won a 
victory over the Chapas, who at that time were probably ruled by 
Vikramarka. Some Saindhava inscriptions mention that Krishnaraja TT 
propitiated Rama like Bharata, ridicnled Duryodhana, drank the 
blood of Duhgasana like Bhima, and pleased the mountainous people 
like Sankara. Some are inclined to think that the Rama, referred to, 
was the Pratihara Ramabhadra of Kananj, and Durvodhana and 
Duhsasana might have been some real historical fieures. This sugges- 
tion does not deserve anv consideration in view of the fact that some 
of the successors of Krishnaraja TE are compared with Rama, Bhima, 
and Sankara, in the same way Krishnaraja IT was succeeded bv his in- 
tant son Ageuka IT, and Krishnaraja’s step-hrother Jaika TI acted 
as a regent. During the regency Jaika I assumed the title Mahasa- 
manta. In a.p. 832 he granted a charter. which was written by 
Kapila, son of Vikkata, of the Saka family, a very interesting 
reminiscence of the old Saka rule in this region. We professes 
through this inscription that ‘though Kamala (Goddess of Roval For- 
time) was anxious to be united to him in preference to Agguka, her 
ri¢htful lord, he snurned her wilv overtures and decided to be the 
disinterested guardian of his voung and inexperienced nephew’. But 
Jaika issued another inscription which docs not mention the names 
of Krishnaraja IT and Agguka TI. Tt is not, therefore, unlikely that in 
the latter part of his life he overthrew his nephew and occupied the 
throne. He also fought with the Chapas of Vardhamana. He had 
two sons Chamundaraja and Agguka TIT, and seems to have heen 
succeeded by the former who also is credited with a victory over the 


7 Altekar takes thic Ranaki as a successor of Ageuka II (EI, XXVI, p. 207). 
In my opinion he is jdeptical with Rayaka, son of Agguka L 
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Chapas. Chimundaraja was succeeded, or probably supplanted, by 
his brother Mahasamanta Agguka III, who also came into conflict 
with the Chaps. After a long reign. he is said to have ‘decided to 
crown his son himself, noticing how Lakshmi, the goddess of Royal 
Fortune, had become cager to be united with his son Ranaka, who 
had become quite capable of bearing the burden of administration’. 
It is thus evident that he abdicted in favour of his son Ranaka TI. 
Mahdastmanta Ranaka TI issued a land-grant in a.p. 874, the executor 
of which is the twvartja Jaika. Jaika is not known to have ever ruled, 
and some time before a.p. 886 the throne of Bhiitambilika passed 
into the hands of Agguka IV, son of Chimundaraja. Agguka IV was 
succeeded by his son Jatka IT. two of whose known dates are a.p. 
904 and 915.8 Names of the snecessors of Jaika, if any, are not known 
The dynastv was probably overthrown by the Abhira Graharipu. | 


1 & 


2. The Chalukyas 


A Chalukva dynastv9 is known to have ruled in Saurashtra con- 
temporaneously with the Saindhavas. The territory over which this. 
dynasty ruled cannot be definitely fixed, but comprised a part or 
whole of ‘Junagadh State’, as the inscriptions of this dvnastv have 
heen fonnd in the town of Una in that area. The earliest known king 
(maha-mahipati) of the dvnastv is Kalla, who flourished in the third 
quarter of the eighth centurv a.p. He was succeeded bv his brother 
Mahalla, who is also described as a great king (mahd-mahipati). 
Mahalla was succeeded by Kalla’s son, whose name seems to have - 
been Rajendra. The successor of the latter was his son Bahukadha- 
vala, who flourished in the first half of the ninth century a.p. Bahu- 
kadhavala seems to have vielded' to the force of the Pratihara Naga- 
bhata II of Kanauj, when the latter invaded Saurashtra, for his suc- 
cessors owed allegiance to the Pratiharas. It is very likely that the 
Chalukyas of Saurashtra served the Pratiharas as vassals from the time 
of Bahukadhavala. It is stated that Bahukadhavala defeated in battle 
Dharma and a Karnita army, and also conquered kings who are well 
known réjddhirdja-paramesvaras (kings of kings, the great lords). This 
evidently means that Bahukadhavala took part in Pratihara Naga- 
bhata TI’s military campaigns, specially against Dharmapala ‘of Ren- 
gal and the Rashtrakiita Govinda IIT of Karnata. Bahukadhavala was 
succeeded by his son Avanivarman I. Avanivarinan I’s son and suc- 


8 JA, I, p. 259. | \ 
9 The history of this branch is mainly based on the Una grants, El, IX, pp. 1 f. 
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cessor, Mahadsémantq Balavarman, was a feudatory of the Pratihara 
Mahendrayudha, ‘also called Mahendrapila, son of Bhoja. Balavar- 
man made a grant to the temple of the Sun named Tarundditva in 
ap. 893. He killed Jajjapa of the Huna-race, and defeated a certain 
Vishadha. Jajjapa seems to have been the ruler of Hiina-mandala, 
which was situated to the north-west of Malava. Balavarman was 
succeeded by his son, Mahdsémanta Avanivarman II, also known as 
Yoga. In a.p. 899 Avanivarman made a graift with the approval of 
Dhiika, the tantrapala of Mahendrapaladeva. Ue claims to have de- 
teated one Yakshadasa and put to fight Dharanivaraha, who bclong- 
ed to the Chapa dynasty of Vardhamanapura and was also a feudatory 
of the Pratiharas. He suffered a defeat at the hand of the Paramira 
Siyaka II in the latter part of his reign,10 some time about the middle 
of the tenth century, when the Chalukyas were supplanted by the 


Abhiras. 


3. The Varahas of Sauryya-mandala 


A king named Mahavariaha ruled in Saurashtra in the third quarter 
of the eighth century a.p. The Baroda Plate of Karkaraja, 11 dated a.v. 
$12, states that the Rashtrakuta Krishna 1 (c. a.v. 756-72) put to flight 
Mahavaraha, ‘who being kindled with the warmth of the sun (Saury- 
ya), attacked him.’ In my opinion there is a pun on the word Sauryya, 
which may be referring to Sauryya-mandala, mentioned in the Jaina 
Harivamsa. A fragmentary inscription, now deposited in the Barton 
Museum, Bhavanagar, states that Krishnaraja was made_ to retreat 
trom the Reva by a king named Varaha whose name may be restored 
as Mahavaraha.l2 It thus corroborates the statement of the Baroda 
Plate that Mahavaraha entered into a war with the Rashtrakiita 
Krishna I. It is known from a passage in the Jaina Larivamsa (ante, 
p. 619) that in a.v. 783 the king Javavaraha was ruling Sauryya- 
mandala, which was situated to the west of Vardhamana. Jayavaraha 
was in all probability a successor of Mahavaraha. Nothing further is 
known of this Varaha family. 


4. The Chapas 

The existence of the Chiapas, also known as Chavadiis, Chavotakas, 
and Chapotkatas, can be traced from the sixth century a.p. As noted 

10 Cf, Author's History of the Paramara Dynasty. Also, Ch. XXVI, (IT). 

11 JIA, XI, p. 159. L. 13. Sauryy-oshma-samdipitam, Kielhoin suggests the Saury- 
ya is an error tor Sauryya, and translates the passage as ‘(Mahdavaraha) kindled with 


the warmth of bravery’. 
12 EI, XIX, p. 174. Diskalkar restores the name as Adivaraha and identifies him 
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above (p. 615), some time before a.p. 739 they suffered a defeat at the 
hands of the Arabs of Sindh. The Chapas seem to have been divided 
into a number of branches, but the history of only two of them cau be 
systematically traced. One of these ruled from Vardhamana.13 The 
earliest known king (nripa) of this line is Vikramarka, wha may be 
taken to have flourished in the early years of the ninth century a.p. 
He seems to have submitted to the Pratihara Nagabhata II when the 
latter inyaded Saurashtra. For the Chapas of Vardhamana ruled as 
feudatories of the Pratihadras of Kanauj. The long-drawn struggle 
for supremacy between the Cbapas and the Saindhavas (p. 683) began 
trom the reign of Vikramarka, in which, according to the Saindhava 
records, the Chapas always suffered reverses. Vikramarka was suc- 
ceeded by his son, king (raj@) Addaka, after whose name the country 
round Wadhwan, including the ‘Limadi State’, was known as Adda- 
naka-desa. Addanaka is identified with Haddala in Kathiawar. Ad- 
daka was succeeded by his son Pulakesi, who is also referred to as 
a king (raja). Pulakesi’s son and successor was Dhruvabhata, who 
was, succeeded by his younger brother Dharanivaraha. Mahdsd- 
mantadhipati Dharanivaraha, who is known to have been ruling the 
Addanaka-desa in a.v. 914 as a feudatory of the Pratihara Mahipala I, 
suficred defeat at the hands of the Chalukya Avanivarman Il, Yoga- 
raja of Junagadh. In the middle of the tenth century a.v. the power 
of Dharanivaraha was completely shattered by the Chaulukya Mila- 
raja I after which the Chapa king took shelter with the Rashtrakiita 
Dhavala of Hastikundi.14 Vardhamana was annexed to the kingdom 
of the Chaulukyas. 

A branch of the Chapa dynasty is known to have ruled in Northern 
Gujarat. It is stated in some Gujarat chronicles that Vanaraja of the 
Chapa family founded a city named Anahillapattana and established 
there the supremacy of his family in a.v. 745. Vanaraja was follow- 
ed in succession by Yogaraja, Ratnaditya, Kshemaraja, Akadadeva, 
and Bhuyagadadeva or Bhuyadadeva, also known as SaAmantasiinha. 
There is a little discrepancy between this list of the Chapa kings and 
those supplied by other Gujarat chronicles, viz., Vich@rasreni, Sukri- 
tasankirttana, and Ratnamala. It was probably during the reign of 
Akadadeva that the Pratihara Nagabhata II plundered Anarta, mo- 
dern Vadnagar in Baroda. The story runs that three brothers Raji, 
Bija, and Dandaka, sons of Bhuvanaditya, king of Kalyana-kataka in , 


with the Pratihira Bhoja 1 of Kanauj. Bhandarkar states that the word Mahavaraha 
suits the metre better than Adivaraha (Bh. List, no. 2106). 

13 JA, XII, p. 193 

14 EI, X, p. 20, 
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Kanauj, went in disguise on pilgrimage to Somanatha. While re- 
turning they attended the cavalry-parade organised by the king $i- 
mantasiinha at Anahilapattana. On that occasion some intelligent 
remarks made by Raji on the movements of the horses attracted the 
attention of Samantasimha, who took him to be a member of a royal 
family. The king was so much pleased with him that he gave his 
sister Liladevi in marriage to him. Some time afterwards Liladevi 
died leaving behind a son Milaraja. Miularaja grew up in the court 
of his maternal uncle and subsequently wielded the sovereignty, 
having slain the latter. It is difficult to estimate the historical value 
of this story in the absence of any contemporary evidence to support 
it. But that Milaraja got the sovereignty of Anahilapattana by defeat- 
ing the Chapas admits of no doubt.15 It is known from the Vadnagar 
prasasti!6 of Kumarapala that Milaraja I (a.p. 942-95) carried away 
‘the fortune of the kingdom of the Chapotkata princes’. 


15 BG, I, Pt. I, p. 157. 
16 El, 1, p. 296, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE RAJPUTS: 


! TIE ORIGIN 


Tu BARDIC TALES OF Rajasthan, belonging to the mediaeval period, 
contain a slereotyped list of thirty-six Rajput clans. lt includes such 
well-known names as the Huns and the Parihars (Pratiharas) whose 
history has been narrated above. The existence of a few other clans 
of this list, including some of the most famous such as the Chaha- 
manas, Guhilas and ‘Tomaras, can also be traced during the period 
dealt with in this volume. Although none of these is called a Rajput, 
and even the use of this term as a generic tribal ay clan name is 
unknown before the end of the tenth century a.p., it has been custo- 
mary to describe them as Rajputs from the very beginning. Some 
writers even go so far as to regard all the ruling families of North 
India after Ifarsha-vardhana as Rajputs. It is, therefore, necessary 
to discuss briefly the origin of the Rajputs befure dealing with the 
history of the three clans mentioned above. 

Some scholars are inclined to think that the origin of the Rajputs 
is essentially connected with that of the Gurjaras. Their views may 
be summed up as follows: 

There are occasional references to the “Gurjaras’ in the records of 
the early period which enable us to trace their existence as from the 
latter part of the sixth century a.v.1 According to Cunningham,? they 
were the descendants of the Kushans or Gushans. A. M. T. Jackson$ 
propounds another theory about their origin. He points out that a 
tribe known as the Khazars (also as Chozars, Khozars, Ghusars, etc.) 
lived in South Armenia and Media in the fourth century a.p. 
The Arab writers believed that the Khazars were Georgians. A Geor- 
gian tradition relates that the Georgian king Vakhtang (a.p. 469- 
500) led an army to India. About this time the White Huns also 
invaded India. It seems that the Khazars along with the Huns poured 


1 The earliest known epigraphic record to mention the name Gurjara is the Kaira 
plate of Dadda IJ, daled a.p. 629 (IA, XIII, p. 82). The cartiest known literary source 
to refer to the Guryaras is Bana’s Harsha-charita, which mentions that Prabhakara- 
vardhana (c. A.D. 580.605) defeated the Gurjaras. 

9 ASR, Il, p. 72. % 

3 BC, IX, p. 469; D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘Gujaras’, JBBRAS, XXI; p. 416. 
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into India and settled there in the early years of the sixth century 
a.p. These Khazars were known to the Indians as Gurjaras. 

Tabari states that the Sassanian king Naushirwan (a.p. 537-79) of 
Persia proceeded to Balkh and conquered the countries of Tukharis- 
tan and Gurjistan. Gurjistan was ‘apparently in the neighbourhood 
of the White Hun capital Badeghiz, which is described as bounded 
on the north by Merv, on the east by Gor, on the south by Ghazni, 
on the west by Herat’. Ibn Khurdadba (a.p. 912) mentions Gordjis- 
tan after Badeghiz. Thornton ‘has a Gujaristan and a Gujar-i-Khashi 
on the road to Seistan’. Kalhana refers to the Gurjara king Alakhina, 
ruling in the Panjab (ninth century a.p.). Some parts of Rajasthan 
were known as Gurjaratra or Gurjara in the ninth century. Modern 
Gujarat was known as Gurjara after the tenth century. All these 
may be regarded as the different landmarks of the migration of the 
Gurjaras from Afghanistan to western India. | 

The Rajore stone inscription (4.p. 959) states that Mathanadeva, a 
feudatory of Vijayapala, belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara familv. 
This means that the Pratihfiras were a branch of the Gurjara tribe. 
Modern Gujarat came to be so called after the establishment of the 
Chaulukva sovereignty there. So the Chaulukyas were racially con- 
nected with the Gurjara tribe. According to bardic tales the Prati- 
haras. Chalukyas, the Paramaras and the Chahamanas formed the 
Agnikula (fire-clans). Hence all the members of the Agnikula were 
offshoots of the Gurjara stock. By following the same line of argu- 
ment the remaining thirty-two branches of the Rajput clans may also 
be taken as members of the Gurjara tribe whose foreign origin has 
already been noticed. 

Such is the view of the origin of the Rajputs that now finds favour 
with a large number of scholars. But the evidence hitherto avail- 
able in support of it cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is not, for 
example, definitely known that the Gurjaras were identical with the 
Khazars. The earliest trace of the Gurjaras is found in Rajasthan in 
the sixth or the early years of the seventh century a.n.4 It is not un- 
likelv that some Gurjara people from Rajasthan migrated northward. 
established settlements in the Panjab and Afghanistan, and called 
them after the name of their original home, just as some people of 
Kalitiga, Kamboja etc. called their settlements in the Malay peninsula 


4 See above p. 238. The Gurjaras are referred to in the Aihole ins., EI, VI, pp. 1 ff. 
and the Harsha-charita. The Manimékalat, a poem composed in the Tamil country, 
states that the Gurjaras built a temple at Puhar on the Kaveri (IDL., X, p, 8). It is 
venerally agreed that the poerh was composed before the sixth century a.p. But 
V. A. Smith, on the assumption that the Gurjaras came to India in the early part of 


the sixth century awv., puts a late date for the work. 
H-44 | : 
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after the names of their mother countries. Even if it is assumed that the 
Gurjaras were identical with the Khazars, there is no evidence to con- 
nect them with the Rajputs. Of the four branches of the Agnikula, as 
related by the bards of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the Para- 
maras alone claimed fire origin.5 The records of the other three bran- 
ches narrate quite different stories about the birth of the respective 
founders of their families.6 As a matter of fact no ethnic connection 
between these four branches has vet been definitely established. It may 
be regarded as almost certain that the Paramaras and the Chaulukvas 
were distinct from the Gurjaras.? For, Harichandra, Guhila, and 
Vasudeva, who were respectively the founders of the Pratihara, 
Guhila, and the Chahamana dynasties, were Brahmanas by caste, 
and flourished about a.p. 550.8 If thev were Gurjaras, their fathers 
or grandfathers are to be associated with those members of the tribe 
who first settled in India. It is inexplicable how these people, who 
were accustomed to speak a different tongue and to different modes 
of life could pass as Brahmanas almost immediately after their settle- 
ment in this country. Harichandra was even well-versed in sdstras. 
Both literary and epigraphic sources indicate that during this period 
it was not possible for anybody who was not a son of a Brahmana 
through a Brahmana wife to claim the rank of a Brahmana, Hari- 
chandra’s sons through his Kshatriya wife were degraded to the 
position of the Kshatrivas (above, p. 238). This should be taken into 
account before accepting the current view on the origin of the Raj- 
puts. 
The expression Gurjara, mentioned in the records of the pre- 
Muslim period, does not anywhere definitely signify a tribe.9 But 
there is ample evidence to prove that it was the name of a country. 
Such expressions of Vengi-Chalukya (Chalukyas of Vengi), Kalinga- 
Ganga (Gangas of Kalinga) etc. are occasionally found in the re- 
cords of the early period.10 So the expression Gurjara-Pratihar-Gnvaya 
may very reasonably be taken to mean the Pratihara dvnasty of the 
Gurjara country, the object being to distinguish the Pratihara dynasty 
to which Mathanadeva belonged from that of the Kanyakubja-Prati- 
hara dynasty of which his overlord Vijayapala was a member. 


5 Author's History of the Paramara Dynasty, p. 1. 

8 DHNI, Il, p. 1053; El; XVII, p. 97; ibid., 1, p. 195. 

7 Author's Eastern Chdlukyas, pp. 1 ff; History of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. 1 ££ 
The Paramaras and the Chauhans claim that they defeated the Gurjaras. If they them- 
selves were members of this tribe they would not have put forward this claim. (This 
is hardly convincing—Ed.) 

8 Above, pp. 238 and see helow sectt. ii, iif. 

9 But cf. above, p. 297. 

10 EI, VI, pp. 224, 276 n. 
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The epigraphic records and the accounts of the Arab geographers 
occasionally refer to the Gurjaras, king of Gurjara (Gurjaresvara) 
etc. It has been assumed by some scholars that these expressions refer 
to the Pratiharas of Malava and Kanauj, because they ‘belong to the 
Gurjara tribe. But a close scrutiny of all these sources leads to a 
different conclusion. 


The Sravana Belgola epigraph!! states that the Ganga Satyavakya- 
Kongunivarman became known as ‘the king of the Gurjaras’ by con- 
quering the northern region for Krishna III. Nobody thinks that the 
Gangas had any racial connection with the Gurjaras.12 


The Arab writers!3 Sulaiman, Abi Zaid, Ibn Khurdadba, Al Bala- 
dhuri, Al Mas‘udi, and Al Idrisi1 mention ‘Jurz’ or ‘Juzr’. Two of them, 
viz., Sulaiman and Al Mas’idi, visited India. Sulaiman and Abi 
Zaid report that Jurz is a State. Al Baladhuri makes it clear that Jurz 
is the name of a country. So the expression, referred to by other 
Arab writers, should be taken to convey the identical meaning. Some 
time the Pratiharas were called the ‘lords of. Gurjara’ sirnply because 
the Gurjara country was within their kingdom. Thus it is not easy 
to endorse the view that the Rajputs were members of the Gur- 
jara tribe.13a 


The early history of some Rajput clans, except that of the Prati- 
haras which has been related above in Ch. XXII, may now be briefly 
narrated. 


Il. THE CHAHAMANAS 


The bards of the fourteenth century relate that the Chauhans be- 
longed to the Agnikula. But, as already mentioned, the inscriptions 
and the literary works referring to the Chahamanas (Chaubans) are 
all silent about it. The Prithvirdjavijaya and the Hammira-Mahé- 
k@vyal4 state that the eponymous hero Chahamana was born from the 
Siirya-Mandala. There were several branches of the Chahamana 
dynasty, viz., Chahamanas of Sakambhari, of Lata, of Dhavalapuri, of 


ll Ibid., V, p. 176, lines 6-8. 
12 CE (1) Author's ‘Origin of the Pratthira Dynasty’, JHQ, X, p. 337. 
(2) ‘Prattharas and the Gurjaras’, JBORS, XXIV, p. 221. 
(3) ‘Gurjaras in the Rashtrakita Inscriptions’, PIHC, UI, p. 518. 
13 Author's (1) ‘History of the Gurjara country’, JHQ, X, p. 621. 
13a The author makes a fair summary of the different views on the subject. A simi- 
lar view is also expressed by K. M. Munshi in his book, Glory That was Gurjara Desd 
Part I, ‘No definite conclusion is possible on this question (Editor). 
14 Prithviraja-vtjaya, ed. $. K. Belvalkar, Bib, Ind. (New Series); Hammire-Maha- 
kavya of Nayachandra Suri, ed. N. G, Kirtane, Bombay. : 
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Partabgarh, of Ranthambhor, of Naddula, of Javalipura, and of 
Satvapura. The main branch ruled in Sikambhari, and the others, 
ruling in different places, were collateral. The Lata branch of the 
Chahamianas is only known from a_ single record, viz., the Hansot 
plate which gives the following genealogy of this feudatory Chaha- 
mana family.15 


MaheSsvaradama 


Bhimadima 


Bhartrivaddha I 


| 
Haradama 


| 
Dhribhata 

| 
Bhartrivaddha II. 


Bhartrivaddha II issued the Hansot plate from Bhrigukachchha in 
A.D. 756. His overlord was Nagivaloka, who is generally identified 
with the Pratihara Nagabhata [ of Malava. The inscription recorcls 
that Bhortrivaddha I granted a village in the Akruresvara-vishaya 
(mod. Anklesvara taluk). As Javyabhata TV ruled Broach at least up to 
A.D. 736, it does not seem likely that all the five predecessors of 
Bhartrivaddha IT ruled in Broach. 

The Prithvirdja-vijaya and other literary works mention Vasudeva 
as the first king of the Sakambhari line. The Prabandhakosa,16 a work 
of the fourteenth century, fixes V.S. 608 (4.p. 551) as the date of the 
accession of Vasudeva. The Prithviraja-vijaya mentions Samanta as 
born in the lineage of Vasudeva; and as Vigraharaja II, the twelfth 
king trom Samanta, was ruling in a.p. 973,17 Samanta may be placed in 
the middle of the seventh centurv a.p. The Bijolia inscription,18 dated 
A.D. 1169, states that Sdmanta was born in the Vatsa-gotra at Ahich- 
chhatrapura. Some identify Ahichchhatrapura with the city of this 
name, which is now represented by Ramnagar, in the Bareilly district 
U.P., and suggest that the Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces) was the 
early home of the Chahamanas. But an inscription!9 from Rajasthan 


15 EI, XI, p. 202. 
16 Rep Sans. Mss., S. India, Hultzsch, TH, p. 112, no. 1966. 


17 DHNI, Il, p. 1187. 
18 JASB, LV. Ft. I, p. 40. It does not mention the name of Vasudeva and draws 


the genealogy from Samanta. 


19 JRAS, 1913, p. 264, n. I, _ 
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relates that Ahichchhatrapura was the capital of Janguladesa (Jan- 
gala-desa) and the Parthaparakrama29 also states that Prithviraja III, 
a remote descendant of Samanta, was the king of Jangala. G.H. Ojha 
identifies this country with Bikanir and northern Marwar. In view of 
the fact that the Chahamanas were in possession of Sambhar long 
before Samanta’s reign, Ahichchhatrapura, which was the capital of 
Jangala-desa21 mentioned in the Bijolia inscription, should be identi-. 
tied with it. 

Samantaraja was followed in succession by Pirmatalla, Jayaraja and 
Vigraharaja I. Vigraharaja I, who ruled in the middle of the eighth 
century a.p., had two sons Chandraraja and Gopendraraja. Both these 
princes ruled in succession in the second half of the eighth century, 
after the death of their father. The next ruler of Sakambhari was 
Durlabharaja, son of Chandraraja. Durlabharaja, who flourished in the 
latter part of the eighth century, was apparently a teudatory of the 
Pratihira Vatsaraja, whose kingdom extended from Avanti to Didwana 
in the Jodhpur region. Durlabharaja is said to have defeated the king 
of Gauda and to have taken his bath in the Gangasagara.22 His over- 
lord Vatsaraja is also known to have won a victory over the king of 
Gauda. As Durlabharaja had not sufficient resources to lead inde- 
pendently an army against such a distant country as Bengal, it is very 
likely that he went there in the company of his overlord. The Gauda 
king, who sulfered a defeat at the hands of Durlabharaja, was in all 
probability Dharmapala. The Prithviraja-vijaya mentions the name 
of Durlabharaja’s son and successor as Govindaraja. The Bijolia Rock 
inscription, on the other hand, states that Durlabha was succeeded 
by Guvaka. Govindaraja and Guvaka are evidently one and the same 
prince. He is said to have attained pre-eminence in the court of 
Nagavaloka, the foremost of kings, i.e., the Pratihara Nagabhata I [.23 
This implies that the Chahamanas under Govindaraja continued to 
owe allegiance to the Pratiharas. The Prabhandhakosa, a work of 
the tourteenth century A.D., states that the Chahamana Govindaraja 
repulsed an attack of the Sultan Vega Varisa. About this time Bashar, 
son of Dad, was the governor of Sindh under the Caliph Mamun 
(a.v. 813-33), and Vega Varisa may be taken as identical with him. 
The Pratihara Nagabhata II, the overlord of Govindaraja, is known 
to have defeated the Turushkas, i.e., the Arabs of Sindh: The Khum- 


20 GOS, nos. 4, 3. For other references tu Jangala, cf., Vienna Oriental Journal; 
XXI, p. 142; Bh. List. nos. 781, 1522. 
' 91 Nagari-Pracharint Patrika, Vol. I, pt IIL. Some hold that Jangala may be identi- 
fed with Pajichala. JASB, 1922, p. 287. 

22. Prithvirdja-vijaya, Sarge; V, v. 20. 

23 El, U, pp. 136 &. 
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mana Rdso, a work of late date, relates that the Guhila Khommana, 
along with other kings, repulsed an attack of the Arabs under 
‘Mahmud Khorasan Pat’. Tod remarks that Mahmud is an error for 
Mamun, who is identical with the Caliph Al-Mamun. It may be pre- 
sumed that while Nagabhata II was fighting with the Arabs of 
Sindh, he was assisted by his two feudatories, the Chahamana Go- 
vindaraja I and the Guhila Khommana.24 Govindaraja was succeeded 
by his son Chandraraja II who seems to have assumed another name, 
Sasinripa. Chandraraja II had a son named Guviaka II and daughter 
Kalavati. After the death of his father, Guvaka II ascended the throne 
and gave his sister in marriage toa king of Kanyakubja who may 
be identified with the Pratihara Bhoja I.25 He seems to have 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Kokkala I of 
Dahala, who claims to have won a victory over the king of 
Sakambhari.26 He was succeeded by his son Chandanaraja 
who may be taken to have flourished in the latter part of the 
ninth century a.p. Chandanaraja killed in battle a chief of the Tomara 
dynasty named Rudrena.27 His queen Rudrani, also known as Atma- 
prabha, installed one thousand lingas on the banks of Pushkara. He 
was succeeded by his son Vakpatiraja I, who may be taken to have 
flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century. Vakpati seems to 
have assumed another name Vindhyanripati (?). About this time the 
Pratiharas under their king Mahipala I were passing through a period 
ot stress and strain in consequence of the invasion of the Rashtrakuta 
Indra III (above, p. 641). This offered an opportunity to the fenda- 
tories of the Pratiharas to bid for independent political status. It is 
stated that Vakpati put to flight an officer (tantrapala), who was com- 
ing towards the Ananta country to deliver a message of his over- 
lord.28 The suzerain lord of Vakpati may be identified with the Prati- 
hara Mahipala I, and Ananta (Anantagochara) is perhaps the other 
_name of the kingdom of Sakambhari, where the Chahamanas ruled. 
Though the details of the incident are not available, it may he re- 
garded as almost certain that the relation between the Chahamanas 
and their overlords the Pratihairas was anything but friendly. 
Vakpati had three sons Sitmharaja, Vatsaraja, and Lakshmana. 
Sitaharaja succeeded to the throne of his father, and Lakshmana. 
founded a new kingdom at Naddula in Godwar. Sithharija defeated 
a leader named Salavana, who belonged to the Tomara family, and 


24 Authors ‘A Forgotten Moslem Invasion’, THQ, XIV, pp. 813 £.. 
25 EI, XXVI, p. 91. 

26 fA, XIX, p. 78. 

27 ETI, I, p. 121. 

28 Ibid., pp. 116 f 
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put to flight and captured the host of feudatories who had assembled 
under his banner. The captured princes were thrown into prison, but 
were subsequently released by his overlord, who came in person to 
effect it.28 This overlord, who was a universal sovereign of the ‘family 
of Raghu’, was evidently a successor of the Pratihadra Mahendrapala 
IJ (a.p. 946). The fact that this overlord had to go in person to the 
capital of his feudatory to liberate his imprisoned vassals indicates 
that he had lost much of his control over the Chahamanas. This as- 
sumption gains further corroboration from the fact that Simhardja is 
described in the Harsha Stone inscription of his successor as Mahd- 
rajadhiraja, a title used by independent chiefs.30 

Simharaja granted some villages to the temple of Harshanatha on 
the top of the hil] named Harsha, close to the modern village of Har- 
shanatha, in the Shikawati province of the old Jaipur State. The 
coustruction of the temple was completed by a Saiva teacher named 
Allata in a.p. 956.31 Simharaja, had four sons—Vigraharaja II, Durla- 
bharaja If, Chandiaraja, and Govindaraja. Vigraharaja IT succeeded 
to the throne of his father some time after a.p. 956. During the reign 
of this king the Chahamanas extended their military power to a con- 
siderable extent. Vigraharaja II thought himself sufficiently strong to 
launch an aggressive campaign against the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, 
which was then ruled by Mularaja I, the founder of the Chaulukya 
dynasty. Milaraja fled to the fort of Kanthakot in Cutch, leaving his 
kingdom at the mercy of the invader. Vigraharaja overran Gujarat 
and reached the Narmada. He built at Bhrigukachchha on the Nar- 
mada the temple of the goddess Asapuri. Subsequently Vigraharaja 
concluded a treaty with Milaraja, restored his kingdom, and with- 
drew from Gujarat.32 He also granted some villages for the mainte- 
nance of the temple of Harshanatha. During this period Pushkara- 
tirtha, Pattabhaddaka-vishaya, Sarahkotta-vishaya, Jayapura vishays 
Darbhakaksha-vishaya and Khattakiipa-vishaya were included in the 
kingdom of Sakambhari.33 Vigraharaja II is known to have been ruling 
in A.D. 973. Some time after this date he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Durlabharaja. In the closing years of Vigraharaja II's reign the 
kingdom of the Chahamanas of Sakambhari éxtended at least as far 
as Sikar on the north, the town of Jaipur on the east, and Pushkar 
near Ajmer on the south. 


29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

Sl ibid. 

32 Prithvirdja-vijaya; Hammiramahdékdvya, IA, VIL, pp. 59 &. Prabandhachintd. 
mant, ed.. Tawney, pp, 23 f. 

83 EI, Il, p. 114, 
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It has been noticed above (p. 694) that Lakshmana, son of Vakpati. 


raja IT of Sakambhari, founded a kingdom at Naddula or Nadol, in 


the Desuri district, Godwar division of the old Jodhpur State. He had 
two sons Sobhita and Vigrahapala. Sobhita, who succeeded his father 
on the throne, is said to have won a victory over the lord of Mimadri- 
bhava, i.e., Mt. Abu in the old Sirohi State.34 Sobhita’s son and suc- 
cessor Baliraja repulsed an attack of the Paramara Mufja35 who in- 
vaded Nadol after his conquest of Mewar. 

A branch of the Chahamana family ruled at Dhavalapuri, modern 
Dholpur, in Rajasthan, in the ninth century, apparently as a feuda- 
tory of the Pratiharas of Kanauj. Its relation with the Chahamanas of 
Sakambhari cannot be determined. We know only three chief of the 
family, viz., Isuka, his son Mahisharama, and the latter's son Chanda- 
mahasena. Chandamahasena received homage from some Mlechchha 
chiefs, settled on the bank of the Charmanvati (Chambal). These 
Mlechchha chiefs cannot be identified, but were most probably Mus- 
lims. Chandamahasena built a temple of Chandasvamin at Dhavala- 
purl, in a.p. 842.86 

Another branch of the Chahamana family is known to have ruled 
in the old Partabgarh State of Rajasthan, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies a.p. as vassals of the Pratiharas. Its relation with other branches 
of the Chahamana family is not known. The early members of the 
family are described as a source of great pleasure to the king Bhoja- 
deva, i.e., the Pratihara Bhoja, son of Ramabhadra. This probably 
implies that they helped Bhoja in his endeavour to recover the pros- 
perity of the Pratiharas. In the tamilv of these princes was born 
Govindaraja, who was succeeded by his son Durlabharaja. Durlabha- 
raja’s son and successor was Mahdsamania Indraraja, who was a vassal 
ol the Pratihara Mahendrapiéla II. Indraraja built a temple, of the 
Suv-God Indraditya at the village of Ghontavarshika, in the western 
pathaka of Dasapura (Mandasor) 3° The village is identified with 
Ghotarsi, 7 miles east of Partabgarh. Nothing is known of this family 
after Indraditya. 


III GUHILAS OF MEWAR 


Bardic tales and inscriptions connect the Guhilas with both the 
Solar and Lunar dynasties.38 The early mentbers of this family are 


34 Ibid.. IX, p. 75. 

85 Ibid. 

$6 ZDMG, XL, p. 38. 

37 EI, XIV, p. 160. 

38 Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathigwar, p. 141, ll. 27-88. 
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said to have been Brahmanas.39 The story runs that when Siladitya. 
the last king of the Valabhi dynasty, met with a disastrous end ‘in 
ap. 524, his queen took shelter in a cave (guh@) and gave birth to a 
son, who was named Guhila (cave-born).40 As soon as he attained the 
age of discretion the Bhils of Idar appointed him as their king.41 
Guhila, atter whom the dynasty is named, was succeeded by a num 
ber of kings in Idar. The eighth king, Nagaditya, was overthrown 
by the Bhils. Nagaditya’s young son Bappa was reared up by a Brah-. 
min family in the hilly tract called Nagindra.42 Bappa, as he grew 
up in age, became the disciple of Harita, a devotce of Ekalinga. 
After the death of the Saiva teacher, Bappa accepted service under 
his uncle, the Mori prince of Chitor. He made a mark by repulsing 
an attack of the barbarians from Garji and seized the throne of Chitor. 

The Ekalinga-mahatmya,!3 composed duriug the reign of the Rana 
Kumbha (a.p. 1431-61), fixes V. S. 810 (Av. 753) as the close of 
Bappa’s reign. So, according to the above account Guhila or Guha- 
datta, the founder of the family, must have ruled: in Idar about the 
middle of the sixth century a.p. But the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, 
of which Siladitya was a member, ruled in Gujarat up to the middle 
of the eighth century. So the bardic story narrating the early history 
of the Guhilas cannot be accepted in all its details, and should be 
treated with great caution. There is, however, evidence to prove that 
at least a part of Mewar, if not the whole of it, was in the possession — 
of the successors of Guhila in the middle of the seventh century.44 
The Atpur inscription‘ of the king Saktikumara of this dynasty, 
dated a.p. 977, states that his ancestor Guhadatta came from Ananda- 
pura, modern Vadnagar, in Gujarat. So the bardic tale mentioning 
Gujarat as the early home of the Guhila also seems to be true. The 
same record supplies us for the first time a regular genealogy of the 
family which runs thus : 46 


Guhadatta or Guhila 
Bhoja 

Mahindra (I) 

Naga or Nagaditya 


Rohr 


39 IA, XXXIX, p. 186; JASB, 1909, p. 173. 

40 Crooke, An, Rajasthan, I, p. 247. 

41 Idar may be identified with the ‘state’ of this name to the east of Vadnagar, 
Gujarat. | 

42 Nagindra, same as Nagadraha, or Nagahrada, is identified with Nagda, Udaipur. 

43 VV, 19-20. . 

44 El, IV, p. 29; XX, p. 97. 

45 Tod's Annals, I, p. 706; IA, XXXIX, p, 191. 

48 Bhandarkar's List No. 85. DHNI, U, p. 1206, 
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5 Sila or Siliditya (1p. 646) 
6. Aparajita (A.D. 661) 
7. Mahindra (II) 
8. Kalabhoja 
9. Khommana I 
10. Mattata 
etc. 


The inscription does not mention the name of Bappa. Many ins- 
criptions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries place Bappa be- 
tore Guhila.47 But this seems to be erroneous in view of the fact that 
a stone inscription,48 dated a.p. 971, of the reign of Naravahana, men- 
tions Bappaka (Bappa) as a ‘moon amongst the princes of the Guhila 
family’ and as the ruler of Nagahrada (Nagadraha). This implies that 
Bappa ruled after Guhila. Almost all the scholars agree that Bappa 
is to be identified with one of the carly kings of Mewar line. The 
Kumbhalgarh inscription49 of the Rana Kumbha, dated a.p. 1460, 
places Bappa between Naga and Aparajita. This has led some to sug- 
gest that Bappa was the title of Siladitya. In support of this it may 
be said that Siladitya is the earliest known king of the family to rule 
in Mewar. But D. R. Bhandarkar50 thinks that the report of the 
Ekalinga-mahatmya that Bappa closed his reign in a.v. 753 should 
be accepted as authentic. In view of the fact that Apardajita was 
ruling in a.p. 661, Khommana I is to be placed in the middle of the 
eighth century, and accordingly Bhandarkar regards Bappa as the 
title of Khommana I. But G. H. Ojha5! argues that as, according to 
both Rajaprasasti-mahakdvya and Khydata of Nainsi, Bappa was the 
title of Khommana’s father, he (Bappa) should be identified with 
Kalabhoja. We learn from the Dhod inscription (a.v. 726)52 and the 
Kanaswa inscription53 (a.p. 738) that a king named Dhavalappa of 
the Maurya dynasty was ruling the old Kotah State in the second 
quarter of the eighth century. It is known from the Nausari plate of 
Pulakesin,54 dated a.p. 739, that the Arabs destroyed the Maurya 
kingdom. It has accordingly been suggested that Kalabhoja Bappa 
repulsed an attack of the Arabs against the Ekalingaji’s temple, and 
after the departure of the invaders, usurped the throne of Chitor, 

47 Bhandatkar’s List, Nos. 610, 784. 

48 JBBRAS, XXII, p. 166. 

49 PRASI, I, WC, 1905-06, p. 61, no, 2214. 

50 JASB, 1909, pp. 189-90. 

51 History of Rajputand, I, p, 409. 


52 The date of this inscription will be discussed later. 
53 TA, XIX, p. 57. . 


54 Vienna Oriental Congress, Ayan Section, p: 230, 
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which might have been under the supremacy of the Mauryas. In 
later times this invasion of the Arabs was recorded as an invasion of 
the barbarians from Gajni.55 But it must be admitted that there is 
no evidence to prove that the Guhilas were in possession of Chitor 
even in the eighth and ninth centuries a. When the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III (a.p. 794-814) invaded Chitor, it was under the supre- 
macy of the Gurjaras.56 

Ojha suggests that the Guhilas ruled from Nagadraha from the 
time of Guhila. He rejects the traditional story that Guhila first estab- 
lished himseif at Idar.57 

Nothing particular is known about the first four kings, Guhila, 
Bhoja, Mahindra I, and Naga, from any authentic record. A stone 
inscription,58 dated a.p. 646, of the reign of the fifth king Siladitya 
has been found in the village of Samoli in the Bhumat district. Ojha 
reports that there is a copper coin, bearing the legend Sila, in the 
possession of a person in Udaipur.59 Siladitya was succeeded by 
Aparajita. A stone inscription,80 dated a.p. 661, of the reign of this 
king has been found near the temple of KundeSvara at Nagda, in the 
vicinity of Udaipur. It appears from this inscription that the king 
(raja) Aparajita’s commander of the army was the Mahdraja Varaha- 
simha. Aparajita was followed in succession by Mahindra II and 
Kalabhoja. If the suggestion that Kalabhoja had the title Bappa has 
got any substance, Mahindra .is to be identified with Nagaditya of 
the bardic tale, who was overthrown by the Bhils. The Chitor stone 
inscription,61 dated a.p. 1274, states that Bappa became the king of 
Medapata and its city Nagahrada through the favour of the sage 
Haritarasi. The Abu inscription of Samarasimha,62 dated V. S. 1342, 
states that Kalabhoja defeated the Karnatas and the Chodas. A gold 
coin has the legend Sri-Voppa with a linga and a bull on the obverse, 
and the figure of a cow suckling its calf on the reverse.63 Ojha as- 
cribes this coin to Bappa.®a The next king Khommana I, who flourish- 


55 DHNI, fi, pp, 1154-60. 

54 €I, VI, pp. 102-08. (But this interpretation is not accepted hy others. CLC, BG; 
I, U, p. 396. Ed.). 

57 History of Raputana, II, p. 418. 

58 EI, XX, p. 97. 

59 Op. cit., II, p. 408. 

60 EI, IV, p. 31. 

61 IA, XXII, p. 86. 

62 Ibid., XVI, p. 346. 

63 PRASI, WC., 1921, p. 57; JASB, 1927, Numismatic Supplement (XXII), pp. 14 
ff, . 

68a Sri-Voppa has been identified by some with King Vappuka of the Siirasena 
dynasty of Kaman and Bayana in Jaipur. JNSI, XX, pp. 26 & XXIE, p. 278 (KKDC). 
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ed in the third quarter of the eighth century 4.p., was tollowed on the 
throne by Mattata, Bhartribhata I, Sinha, and Khommana II in suc- 
cession. As noted above (pp. 624, 694) Khommana II probably fought 
a battle with the Muslims under the leadership of the Pratihara Naga- 
bhata 11.64 Khommana II was followed on the throne by Mahayaka 
and Khommana III in succession. Khommana II] was succeeded by 
his son Bhartripatta or Bhartribhata II. A stone inscription®> of his 
reign, dated a.p. 943, has been discovered at Adhara, ancient Aghata, 
a tew miles north of Udaipur. From this time Aghata served as the 
capital of this branch of the Guhilas. It is known from the Partab- 
garh inscription®§ that the Maharajddhiraja Bhartripatta IT granted a 
village to the temple of Indradityadeva at Ghontavarshi, in a.p. 942. 
Ghontavarshi is the modern village of Ghotarsi, 7 miles east of Par- 
labgarh, Bhartripatta’s kingdom thus extended at least from Ahar to 
the neighbourhood of Ghotarsi. Bhartripatta II seems to have been 
more powerful than his predecessors, and was succeeded by his son 
Allata. A stone inscription67 in the Saranesvara temple at Ahara, of 
the reign of Allata, records that the construction of temple was begun 
in a.D. 951 and completed in 953. A fragmentary inscription®’ in a 
temple at Ahar states that Allata killed his cnemy Devapala in a 
battle. Devapala may be taken as identical with the Pratihara Deva- 
pala, who is known to have been ruling in a.p. 948. It has already 
been noticed that in the middle of the tenth century the Pratihara 
empire was on its decline. This encouraged the Chandellas, the 
Chahamanas, and the Guhilas to bid for independent political power, 
and Devapala might have lost his life in his attempt to bring the 
Guhilas under control. During this period Aghata, the capital of the 
Guhilas, became a great centre of trade, attracting merchants from 
Karnata, Lata, Madhya-desa, and Takka.69 Allata married a Hina 
lady named Hariyadevi, who gave birth to Naravahana. The Atpur 
inscription’9 states that ‘her fame shone forth in the form of Harsha- 
pura’, which probably means that she beautified a city of this name. 
Mammata was a councillor of Allata, and Durlabharaja was the king’s 
‘Minister for peace and war’. Allata was succeeded by Naravahana 
who is known to have been ruling in a.p. 971, the date of the 


64 lHO, XIV, pp. 813 ff. 

65 Bhandarkar’s, List, no. 80. 

66 EI. XIV, p. 177. 

87 1A, LVIII, p. 162. 

68 G. H. Ojha, History of Rajputénd, I1,%p. 428, 
69 IA, LVIII, p, 168. 

70 Thid., XXXIX, p. 186, 
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Ekalinga stone inscription’! of his reign, which was discovered in the 
temple of Natha, 14 miles north of Udaipur. Naravahana married a 
Chihamana lady named Jejaya. His son and successor was Saliva- 
hana, who was followed by his son Saktikum4ra. Three stone inscrip- 
tions72 of Saktikumiara’s reign have been“discovered at Ahar, one of 
which is dated 4.p. 977. About this time the Paramara Mufija overran 
Medapata, and plundered Aghata. The Guhila king, who may be 
identified with Saktikumira, saved his life by taking refuge with the 
Rishtrakita Dhavala of Hastikundi. The occupation of Medapata by 
ihe Paramaras was not, however, of long duration, 


IV. GUHILAS OF CHATSU 


A branch of the Guhila dynasty is known to have been ruling in 
the old Jaipur State of Rajasthan, which formed part of the ancient 
Gurjaratra or the Gurfara country,73 from the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. down to the middle of the tenth century. There are 
reasons to believe that the expression of Gurjara, mentioned in the 
records of this period, sometimes refers to these Guhilas. The historv 
of this Guhila dynasty is mainly derived from an inscription found 
engraved on the wall of a ruined temple near the great tank at the 
town of Chatsu, 26 miles south of the city of Jaipur.74 A suggestion 
has been advanced that Chatsu was the canital of the kings of this 
family, but D. R. Bhandarkar thinks that their capital was Dhava- 
garti, modern Dhod, in Jahazpur district, Mewar.75 One mav, how- 
ever, he inclined to locate it at Hindaun, in the Jainur area, which 
was the ancient capital of Gurjara.76 It may be inferred from the 
epigraphic and the numismatic’7 evidence that the kingdom of this 
branch of the Guhilas extended from the Jahazpur district, Mewar, to 
Agra, in the Uttar Pradesh. Altogether twelve kings of this dvnastv 
are known. As the fifth king Dhanika was ruling in a.p. 684 and the 
ninth king Harsha was a contemporary of the Pratihara Bhoja (a.n. 
836-92), Bhartripatta, the earliest known king of the dynasty, mav he 
taken to have flourished in the beginning of the seventh century a.p. 
or somewhat earlier. 


71 JBBRAS, XXII, p. 166. 

72 IA XXXIX, p. 186; C. Bendall, Journey in Nepal and Northern India, p. 82; 
PRASI, WC, 1906, p. 62; Ojha, History of Radjputani, Il, pp. 434, 487. 

73 INO, X, p. 618. 

74 EI, XII, p. 10. 

75 DHNI, Tf, p. 1197. 

Te JBORS, XXIV, p. 221. 

(7 ASR, IV, p. 98. 
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The Chatsu inscription relates that Bhartripatta was born in the 
family of Guhila, and was a Brahma-Kshatriya, but Sankaragana, the 
eighth king of the dynasty, is called a dvija, which is applicable to 
Brahmana, Kshatriya or Vaisya, though preferably to the Brahmanas. 
Bhartripatta’s great-grandson was the King Guhila I. More than two 
thousand silver coins bearing the legend Sri-Guhila have been un- 
earthed in Agra.78 H.C. Ray assigns these coins to Guhila II, the 
tenth king of this line, but may be attributed to Guhila I. Guhila’s 
son was Dhanika, one of whose known dates is a.p. 684.79 A stone 
inscription found in Dhod, the date of which has been doubtfully 
read as (G. E.) 407 (a.p. 726),80 mentions Dhanika and his overlord 
Mahdrajadhiraja Dhavalappa. Dhavalappa has been identified with 
the Maurya Dhavala of the Kanaswa inscription (above, p. 698) and 
Dhanika with the son of Guhila I. If we accept these suggestions it 
will follow that these Guhilas acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Maurvas of Kotah for some time. Dhanika was succeeded by his 
son Auka, who flourished in the middle of the eighth century a.v. Al 
Baladhuri8! relates that Junaid conquered Al-Bailman and Jurz (Gur- 
jara). The Nausari plates of Pulakesin (p. 698), dated a.p. 738, state 
that the Arabs destroyed the Maurya and Gurjara kings. It seems 
thac the Maurya Dhavala and his feudatory Dhanika or Auka suffered 
defeat in their hands. Auka was succeeded by his son Krishnaraja. 
It was probably in the second half of the eighth century a.v. that the 
Pratiharas succeeded in asserting their supremacy over this branch of 
the Guhilas, for the kingdom of the Pratihara Vatsaraja, as noted 
above. extended from Avanti to the Jodhpur State. Krishnaraja’s 
son, and successor, Sankaragana, probably flourished in the first quar- 
ter of the ninth century a.p., and was a contemporarv of Vatsaraja’s 
successor Nagabhata II. The Chatsu inscription of the Guhilas re- 
ports that Sankaragana conquered the empire of the Gauda king and 
presented it to his master. It has been noticed above. (n. 623) that 
Nagabhata II with the help of his feudatories wrested the kingdom 
of Kanauj from the Pala king Dharmapala of Bengal and the latter’s 
protégé Chakrayudha, the ruler of Kanauj. Sankaragana seems to have 
rendered militarv service to his Pratihara overlord on this occasion. 
Sankaragana was succeeded bv his son Harsharaja, who was a feu- 
datory of Nagabhata JI’s grandson Bhoja. Harsha is stated to have 
conquered all the kings of the Udichya country and presented to 


78 Ibid. 

79 Nagar (or Agra) ins., Bharata-Kaumudi, pt. 1, p. 267. , 

80 Bhandarkar reads the date with doubt as G. FE. 407, see EI, XM. p12. n. 1; Ojha 
reads the date as (H. E.) 207 (HR, II. p. 421) cf. also EI, XX, p. 122. 
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Bhoja horses, which were born of the Sri family, and which were 
expert in traversing the Indus. Udichya is identical with Uttarapatha, 
which extended from Pehowa in the Kamal district, Haryana, to at least 
Jalalabad in Afghanistan. Bhoja seems to have conquered the Takka 
country or the Panjab with the help of Harsha. The Benares copper- 
plate of the Kalachuri Karna states that the Kalachuri Kokkalla I sub- 
jugated Harsha, Chitrakita-bhiipdla (king) and others. This Harsha . 
was most probably the Guhila king of this name. If Kielhorn is cor- 
rect in suggesting that Harsha and the Chitrakiita-bhipdla of the 
Benares plate are identical, Chitrakita or Chitor, in Mewar, will have 
to be taken as the capital of this king. It may be inferred from the 
Nilgund inscription of the Rashtrakitas that in the early years of the 
ninth century the Gurjaras dwelt in the hill fort of Chitrakita. It has 
been suggested that the Gurjaras were none other than Guhilas of 
the Chatsu branch, who were in occupation of at least a part of Gur- 
jaratra or the Gurjara country. This is not, however, definite, and it 
may be assumed that Harsha conquered Chitrakita after defeating 
the Gurjaras.52 

Harsha was succeeded by his son Guhila II, who seems to have 
been a vassal of Bhoja’s son and successor Mahendrapala I. Guhila II 
is reported to have conquered Gauda and levied tribute from the 
princes of the east, which evidently means that he helped Mahen- 
drapala in conquering the Gauda country (above, p. 637). Guhila’s 
queen Rajjha was the daughter of Vallabharaja, who was a member 
of an otherwise unknown branch of the Paramara family. As noted 
above, some coins bearing the legend Sri-Guhila have been assigned 
to Guhila II. Guhila II was succeeded by his son Bhatta, who may 
be taken to have been a contemporary of Mahendrapala’s sons 
Bhoja II and Mahipala I. The Chatsu inscription states that ‘the 
southern sea presented gems to Bhatta seeing that the latter at the 
bidding of his master defeated the king of the Deccan’, Bhatta pro- 
bably helped Mahipala in driving out the Rashtrakuta Indra II, the 
king of the Deccan. Bhatta was succeeded by his son Baladitva, also 
known as Balarka and Balabhanu. Baladitya’s queen was Rattava, 
the daughter of king Sivaraja of the Chahamana family. She gave 
birth to three sons Vallabharaja, Vigraharaja, and Devaraja. Bala- 
ditya erected a temple of Vishnu.3 Nothing further is known of this 


family. 
V. THE TOMARAS 
The Tomaras, who have occasionally been teferred to above, are 


4 


82 IHO, XVI, pp. 482 ff. 
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described by the bards of the late period as one of the thirty-six 
Rajput clans. An inscription®4 of the thirteenth century relates that 
the land of Harivanaka was first ruled by the Tomaras, then by the 
Chauhins. and then by the Sakas (Muslims). Another — inscription,85 
which belongs to the early part of the fourteenth century, states* that 
the Tomaras built the city of Dhillika (Delhi) situated in the country 
of Hariyana, and that after the Tomaras ruled the Chahamanas and 
the Mlechchha Sahavadina (Shihab-ud-Din Muhammad Ghori). It is 
known from other sources that the Delhi region was under the sway 
of Chahaminas of Ajmer from whom it was wrested by Muhammad 
Ghori. So the report of the above two inscriptions that the Tomaras 
built Dhillika and ruled the Hariyana country may be accepted as 
authentic, though there is no contemporary evidence to connect them 
with that historic citv. The tradition relating that Delhi was founded 
by the Tuars (Tomaras) in V. S. 792 (a.p. 736) seems to have little 
historical value. 

The history of the Tomaras of Delhi cannot be reconstructed in 
the absence of reliable evidence. The bards relate that Anangap§la, 
the last Tomara king of Delhi, abdicated his throne in favour of his 
danghter’s son Prithviraja (a.p. 1179-92) of the Chauhan dynasty 
of Ajmer. This statement cannot be accepted in view of the fact that 
Prithvirija inherited Delhi from his father Somesvara. 

There are some strav references proving that the Tomaras were a 
ruling dynasty during this period. The earliest mention of the Toma- 
ras is found in the Pehowa inscription’6 of the reign of the Pratihara 
Mahendrapala I (a.p. 892-909). It states that the ‘king (raja) Jaula of 
the Tomara race obtained prosperity looking after the affairs of a 
king’. In his family was born Vajrata. The period of Jaula’s reign 
cannot be ascertained. Ife and his immediate successors seem to have 
occupied the position of subordinate chiefs. Vajrata was succeeded 
by his son Jajjuka, who had three sons Gogga, Ptimaraja and Deva- 
rija. Gogga, who succeeded his father, is referred to as a bhiinatha 
(lord of the earth). He and his two brothers Piimaraja and Devaraja 
built at Prithtidaka (Pehowa, in the Karnal district, Haryana) on the 
hank of the Sarasvatt, three temples of Vishnu during the reign of the 
Pratihdra Mahendrapala I. Gogga was apparently a feudatorv of 
Mahendrapala, and the country, round Pehowa was in all probability 
within his kingdom. Kielhorn thinks that these Tomara princes were 
connected with Delhi. They might not have had anv control over Pe- 
howa, a famous place of pilgrimage, where many people from differ- 


84 JASB, XLIII, pp. 104 ff. 
85‘ EI, I, pp. 98 ff. 
86 Ibid. pp. 242 ff. 
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ent parts of India founded religious establishments. As Gogga, a con- 
temporary of Mahendrapala I, must have been ruling in the closing 
years of the ninth century, his grandfather Vajrata may be as- 
sumed to have flourished in the middle of that century. Nothing is 
known of the princes who succeeded Gogga. In the tenth century 
the Tomaras came into conflict with the Chahamanas of Sakam- 
bhart. A Tomara chief named Rudrena lost his life in a battle with 
the Chahamana Chandanarija II, son of Guvaka II of Sakambhari87, 
A Tomara leader (ndyaka) named Salavana (?) suffered a defeat at 
the hands of Chandanaraja II’s grandson Simharaja, who flourished 
in the third quarter of the tenth century.88 A large number of Sala- 
vana’s army fell captive in the hands of the victor. The Tomara 
dynasty of Delhi was overthrown by the Chahamanas under Vigraha- 
raja Visiladeva in the middle of the twelfth century a.p. 


87 El, i, p. 121, 
88 Ibid.. p. 116; some are inclined to interpret Salavana as ‘togethe, 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


THE FOUR MAJOR DYNASTIES 


I. THE KALACHURIS 


1. The Kalachuris of Dahala 


Tur Dahala country, also known as Chedi, was situated to the east 
of Malava. Its capital was Tripuni, modern village of Tewar, 6 miles 
from Jabbalpur, in the Madhya Pradesh. In the early years of the 
ninth céntury a.pv. Dahala was conquered by the Rashtrakita Govin- 
da III, who handed it over to one of his servants for administration. 1 
.In a.p. 841-42 it was ruled by one Lakshmanaraja,2 whose relation 
with the Rashtrakiitas, or with the Kalachuri Kokalla I2a who followed 
him, is not known. Kokalla I is said to have heen a member of the 
Sahasrarjuna family. Some are inclined to place his reign in the early 
years of the tenth century a.p., on the assumption that Harsha, men- 
tioned as an adversary of Kokalla I, was the Chandella king of this 
name, who ruled from c. a.p. 900 to 925. But the error of this view 
is proved by the Cambay plate of the Rashtrakita Govinda IV which 
gives the following genealogy of Kokalla I and his descendants : - 


Kokalla I 

Arjuna 

Ammana 

Vijatnba. married to Indra III 
| (a.m. 915) 


| | 
Amoghavarsha II Govinda IV 
(A.D. 918) 


) EI, XVIII, Sajijan Plate. 
2 El, XXIIl, p. 255. 
Za The name is also spelt as Kokkala and Kokalla, 
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~ As Govinda IV dethroned his elder brother Amoghavarsha IT in 
A.D. 918, he was certainly mature in age at that time. He may, there- 
tore, be tentatively taken fo have heen at least 25 vears old, and his 
elder brother. not less than 27. This places the date of Amoghavar- 
sha II's birth approximately in or before a.p. 891. As his mother 
Vijamba must have been at least 14 years old at this time, she was 
born before a.p. 877. Even if each of Kokalla I, Arjuna, and Am- 
mana is assumed to have had his first child when he was at least 
20 years old, Kokalla I must have been born in or before a.p. 817. 
This is the latest possible date of Kokalla’s birth, though he was in 
all likelihood born much earlier. The poet Rajasekhara, who flourish- 
ed in the early part of the tenth century a.p., was a contemporary of 
Yuvaraja I, the grandson of Kokalla T, and the fourth ruler of the 
dynastv. This also shows that Kokalla I flourished Jong before thc | 
beginning of the tenth century a.p. This conclusion is further con 
firmed by the Maliyapindi grant of the Eastern Chalukva Amma JI 
f4.D. 945-70), which states that the Chalukva Gunaga-Vijayaditya MII 
(a.p. 848-92) defeated Sankila (Sankaragana), the king of Dahala. 
This proves that Sankaragana, the son of Kokalla I, succeeded to the 
throne of his father some time before a.p. 892. Kokalla I may there- 
fore be taken to have flourished in the middle of the ninth centurv 
a.p., and the date of his accession mav he fixed approximately at a.p. 
845.8 

Kokalla I was a military leader of a high order. The Bilhari ins- 
cription4 states that ‘having conquered the whole earth, he (Kokalla 
I) set up two unprecedented columns of his fame,—in the quarter 
of the pitcher-born (Agastya) (i.e, in the south) that well-known 
Krishnaraja, and in the quarter of Kuvera (north), Bhojadeva, a store 
of fortune. The Benares copper-plate® states that the hand of Ko- 
kalla I ‘granted freedom from fear to Bhoja, Vallabharaja, Harsha, 
king of Chitrakiita, and Sankaragana. Krishna of the Bilhari inscrip- 
tion is identical with Vallabha of the Benares plate. Kielhorn rightly 
identifies Bhoja with the Praftihara Bhoja I of Kanauj, and Krishna 
with the Rashtrakiita Krishna IT of the Deccan. R. D. Banerji’s sug- 
gestion that Bhoja, referred to above, is the Pratihara Bhoja II, is not 
tenable in view of the fact that Kokalla I closed his reign long befrre 
the accession of Bhoja II. The statements of the Bilhari and Benares 
inscriptions have been interpreted to mean that Kokalla T was an ally 
of Bhoja, Krishna II, Harsha and Sankaragana, the reference being 


For detailed discussion cf. IHQ, XHI, pp. 482 #; also HCIP, IV, p. 87, 


3 
4 EI, 1, p. 264. 
5 ‘Ibid., II, p. 806, 
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to Kokalla I's assistance to Bhoja against the Palas of Bengal, and to 
Krishna II against the Eastern Chalukya Gunaga-Vijavaditya ITT. 
Harsha of the Benares plate is taken to have been the king of Chi- 
trakuta and is identified with the Chandella Harsha of Bundelkhand. 
Sankaragana is assumed to have been identical with the king 6f this 
name, who~belonged to the*Gorakhpur branch of the Kalachuri 
dynasty. 

The assumption that Kokalla I acted as an ally of Bhoja, Krishna 
II, Harsha and Sankaragana appears to be erroneous. As pointed 
out above, Vijavaditva IIT came into conflict with Krishna IT during 
the reign of Kokalla I’s son Sankaragana. The Amoda plate8 of the 
Kalachuri Prithvideva, dated a.p. 1079, states that ‘Kokalla raided 
treasuries of the Karnata, Vanga, Gurjara, Konkana, and Sakambhari 
kings, and also of those born of the Turushka and Raghu families’. 
The Karnata king, referred to above, must be identified with the 
Rashtrakiita Krishna IY. The Raghu family’ can confidently be 
taken as identical with the Pratihira dynasty of which Bhoja of the 
Bilhari and Benares inscriptions was a member. 

The Nileund inscription states that the Rashtrakiita Govinda TIT 
defeated the Gurjaras, who dwelt in the hill fort of Chitrakiita, Chi- 
trakita, which is identified with Chitor, in Mewar, was not under 
the swav of the Guhilas of Nigahrada during that period. The kine 
ot the Gurjaras, referred to in the Amoda plate, may very reasonably 
be taken to have been connected with Chitrakiita, and in that case 
Chitor was included within Kokalla’s kingdom. Harsha and the Chi- 
trakiuta-bhitpala, mentioned in the Benares plate, need not neces- 
sarily be identical, and the latter might have been a different king 
whose name has not been mentioned. Even if Harsha be assumed to 
have been the ruler of Chitrakiita, his identity with the Chandella 
Harsha cannot be established, for Chitrakiita in Bundelkhand was 
outside the kingdom of the Chandellas, at least up to a.p. 954. Tt bas 
already been noticed that there is chronological difficultv in ac- 
cepting Kokalla I as a contemporary of the Chandella Harsha. There 
was a chief named Harsha, who belonged to the Chatsu branch of 
the Guhila dynasty, and who was a fend: atory of the Pratihaira Bhoja 
I. It was perhaps this Guhila Harsha who shared with Bhoja a-tlefeat 
at the hands of Kokalla I. 


An attempt may be made to identify the other chiefs referred to in 
the Amoda plate, who fell victims to Kokalla’s attack. The king of 

@ Ihbid., XIX, p. 78. 

7 The Pratihira king Mahipala I is described as belonging to the Raghu family 
(above p. 640). ; 
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Konkana seems to have been the Silahara Kapardin II, and the king 
of Vanga was probably Trailokyachandra or his son Srichandra of the 
Chandra dynasty of Vikramapura (Bengal). The Turushkas were 
most probably the Arabs of Sindh. All these conquests made by 
_Kokalla I raised the Kalachuris to the rank of the Imperial dynasties 
of this age.8 

Kokalla I married Nattadevi of the Chandella family, probably the 
daughter of king Jayasakti, and had eighteen sons? and one daughter, 
who was given in marriage to the Rashtrakita Krishna IJ.10 Sankara- 
gana, the eldest son, succeeded him on the throne, and the other prin- 
ces were made rulers of provinces (mandalas) Kokalla I ruled, at least 
up to a.p. 878 the date of the accession of Krishna II, and closed his 
reign before a.p. 888 when, as noted above, Sankaragana was on the 
throne. . 

Sankaragana assumed the titles Renavigraha, Mugdhatunga, and 
Prasiddhadhavala. He invaded the kingdom of the ruler of Kosala, 
who seem to have been a Somavainsi kung, and wrested from him 
Pali, 12 miles north-east of Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur district, 

~Madhya Pradesh.1! He was in friendly reYation with his brother-in- 
law, the Rashtrakita Krishna II. Some time before a.p. 888 when 
the Deccan was invaded by the Eastern Chalukya king Gunaga- 
Vijayaditya III, Krishna II sought his military help. Sankaragana 
with his torces joined the Rashtrakita army and encamped at Kirana- 
pura, identified with Kiranpur, a small town in the Balaghat district, 
to check the further progress of the Eastern Chalukyas. But the . 
allied army was torced to retreat and Kiranapura was burnt by the — 
victors.12 Sankaragana is said to have reached the Malaya hill in the 
neighbourhood of the Kerala country or the Malabar coast with his 
army.13 He probably led this military campaign as an ally of the 
Rashtrakutas. The claim made in the Bilhari inscription that San- 
karagana ‘conquered the lines of the country by the shore of the 
eastern sea l4 cannot be verified. Sankaragana had two sons, Bala- 
harsha and Yuvaraja I, and two daughters Lakshmidevi and Govin- 
damba. Both these princesses were married to the Rashtrakuta 
Jagattupga, son of Krishna II.15 Lakshmidevis son was the Rashtra- 
ktita emperor Indra III. 

8 (Fo. a different view of the conquests of Kokalla, cf. Ed.) 

9 ET, I, p. 32. 

10 YA, XII, pp. 250, 265.- 

11 El, 1, pp. 256, 265. see above, Ch. XVII, section II 2, p. 490. 

12 Author's Eastern Chdlukyas, cf. above, Ch. XVII, section IV 3, p. 512. 

13 EI, I, p. 265. 

14 Ibid, 

15 1A, XU, pp. 205 &. 
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Sankaragana was succeeded by Balaharsha, and the latter by Yuva- 
raja I, who assumed the title Keviravarsha, and flourished in the 
second quarter of the tenth century a.v. He led a successful expedi- 
tion against Gauda or North Bengal, which was at that time under 
the rule of the Pala Rajyapala or his successor Gopala IL (p. 679). Ie 
next invaded Kalinga and won a victory over its ruler, who probably 
belonged to the Ganga dynasty.!6 A Khajuraho inscription states that 
the Chandella Yasovarman (c. a.p. 925-50) defeated the Checlis.17 
Yasovarman’s adversary seems to have been Yuvaraja I. Yuvaraja 
gave his daughter Kundakadevi in marriage to the Rashtrakita Amo- 
ghavarsha III (c. a.p. 933-39).!8 The issue of this marriage was 
Krishna III, who ascended the throne in a.p. 939. Notwithstanding 
this close relationship the Rashtrakitas and the Kalachuris entered 
into a terrible conflict during this period. The Karhad inscription of 
Krishna III, dated a.p. 959, states that he conquered Sahasrarjuna, 
though he was an elderly relative of his mother and of his wife.19 
The Jura stone inscription proves that Krishna IJI made himself mas- 
ter of all the countries, at least up to Maihar, in Baghelkhand.20 This 
shows that the Dahala country also passed into his hand. Krishna 
III's adversary was in all probability Yuvaraja I, who, however, suc- 
ceeded in reconquering Dahala within a very short time. The Bilhari 
inscription mentions Yuvaraja’s victory over the Karnitas, i-e., the 
Rashtrakutas, 21 and Rajasekhara probably refers to it when he states 
that “Yuvaraja I won a victory over Vallabha, who formed a confede- 
racy with other chiefs.’22 This was no doubt an outstanding achieve 
ment of Yuvaraja, to celebrate which Rajasekhara staged a drama be- 
tore the Kalachuri king. 


| Yuvaraja I is associated with the religious activities of the Saivas 
in Dahala. A Saiva teacher Durvdsa founded a monastery there 
known as Golakimatha. A remote successor of Durvasa in the position 
of the high priest of that monastery was Sadbhavasambhu, who re- 
ceived from Yuvaraja I as donation a large number of villages for its 
maintenance. The Chalukya Avanivarman, who lived in the city of 
Mattamaytra, was the father of Yuvaraja I’s queen Nohala. At the 
request of this Chalukya chief a Saiva teacher named Purandara 


16 El, I, pp. 265 ff. 

17 Ibid., pp. 126-28. 

18 IA, XII,’ p. 268. 

19 EI, IV, p. 288. (But this interpretation is not accepted by all, cf. JOR, XVI, 
p. 155, Ed.). 

20 MASI, no. 23, pp. 11, 117. 

2) EI, Il, p. 265. 

22 Viddhasalabhanjikdé, IHQ, XVII, p. 118. 
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founded there a monastery. Prabhavasiva, a member of this monas- 
tery, went to Dahala at the invitation of Yuvaraja I, who made him 
the chief of a monastery which he built in his own kingdom and to 
which he granted lands tor its maintenance. Some are inelined to 
think that the ruins of a monastery at Chandrehi, 29 miles south ot 
Rewa, Baghelkhand, represent that ancient monastery. Yuvaraja I is 
also known to have built a magnificent temple of Siva at Gurgi, 12 
miles east of the town of Rewa, the ruins of which can still be seen. 
The queen Nohala founded a temple at Bilhari, in the Jabbalpur dis- 
trict, and granted seven villages tor its maintenance.23 


The great poet Rajasekhara, who lived under the patronage of the 
Pratihara Mahendrapala and Mahipala of Kanauj, was also associa- 
ted with the court of Tripuri during the reigns of Sankaragana and 
Yuvaraija [. He remarks that ‘of rivers the Mekalasuta, of kings 
Ranavigraba, and of poets Surananda are the ornaments of the coun- 
try of Chedi.24 He composed his drama Viddhasdlabhanjiki to cele- 
brate Yuvaraja I’s victory over the Rashtrakitas. ‘The wonder-struck 
poct Rajasekhara’, meutioned in the Bilhari inscription,25 evidently 
refers to him. 

Yuvaraja was succeeded by his son Lakshmanaraja whose reign 
may be placed in the third quarter of the tenth century a.p. He also 
won laurels in a number of military campaigns against’ countries 
both far and near. On the east he reached Vangala and defeated its 
king, who was either Trailokya-chandra or his son Sri-chandra of the 
Chandra dynasty of Vikramapura. During that campaign Laksh- 
manaraja seems to have come in contact with the king of Odra, who 
handed over to him an effigy of the serpent Kaliya, wrought with 
jewels and gold. Lakshmanaraja also won a victory over the king of 
Kosala, who was apparently the Somavamsi king Mahabhava-gupta, 
son of Siva-gupta (above, p. 491). Le also invaded the western re- 
gion and defeated the king of Lata, who seems to have been a vassal 
of the Rashtrakiittas of the Deccan. After achieving victory over the 
Gurjara king, who appears to have been the Chaulukya Miularaja I, 
he proceeded to Somanatha. fle offered his prayer to the god with 
golden lotuses, and presented to him the effigy of Kaliya, which he 
had obtained from the king of Odra. The statement of the Goharwa 
inscription of Karna that Lakshmanaraja defeated the kings of 
Pandya and Kashmir seems to be a hyperbole.6 


23 MASI, no. 23. 

24 El. IV, p. 280. 

25 Ibid., I, p. 270. . | 
26 IHQ, XIX, pp. 297 ff. El. I, p. 268; XI, p. 142, 
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Lakshmanaraja was also like his father sympathetic towards the 
Saivas. He appointed the Saiva teacher Hridayasiva the chief of the 
monastery of the holy Vaidyanatha, near Bilhari27 His minister 
Bhatta Somesvara Dikshita built a temple of Vishnu at Karitalai, in 
the Jabbalpur district, and Lakshmanaraja, his queen and his son 
Sankaragana made donations for its maintenance. Besides Sankara- 
gana, Lakshmanaraja had another son Yuvaraja II. He gave his 
daughter Bonthadevi in marriage to the Chalukya Vikramaditya IV, 
whose son Taila II is known to have served the Rashtrakita Krishna 
IIT as a feudatory in Tardavadi, in the Dharwar district, in a.p. 958.28 
Lakshmanaraja was succeeded by his son Sankaragana I, who was 
a devotee of Vishnu. Sankaragana IL ruled for a short period and 
was succeeded by Yuvaraja II. 

Yuvaraja II ruled in the last quarter of the tenth century. The 
Bilhari inscription, which has been mentioned above, seems to have 
been issued during his reigu. Yuvaraja is said to have purified Tri- 
purl, which looked like the city of Indra. He fought a severe battle 
with the Paramara Mufija of Malava in defence of his realm, but 
having tailed to resist the invader, fed away. Munja killed a num- 
ber of Kalachuri generals and made a triumphant march to Tripuri. 
After the withdrawal of the Paramaras from Dahala the ministers of 
the country placed Yuvaraja II’s son Kokalla II on the throne,?9 
some time before a.p. 998. 


2. The Kalachuris of Saraytipara 


A minor branch of the Kalachuri dynasty ruled in Sarayupara, 
i.e,, the bank of the Sarayt river (the Gogra in U.P.) from the eighth 
century a.p.30 Rajaputra, the earliest known chief of this line is 
stated to have seized in battle the Turaga-pati Vahali, snatched 
away the tame of Kiritin and other princes and defeated the lord 
of the kings of Prachi (east). The identity of Vahali and Kirttin can- 
not be established, but the lord of the kings of the east seems to 
have been Dharmapala of Bengal wjth whom he probably fought 
as a vassal of a Pratihara king. Rajaputra was succeeded by his son 
Sivaraja I, whose son and successor Sankaragana appears to have 
suffered a defeat at the hands of the Kalachuri Kokalla I (above. pp 
707-8). Sankaragana’s son and successor Gunambhodhideva, also 
known as Gunasagara (I) is described as having fought successfully 


- 


27 MASI, no. 28, p. 48. 

28 BG. I, pt. Hi, p. 427. 

29 Author’s History of the Paramara Dynasty. 
30 Kalha plates, El, VII, p, 85. 
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with the king of Gauda. It seems that he joined the Pratihara Bhoja 
in the latter's fight with the Pala Devapala. Bhoja granted him some 
territories, probably in recognition of this service. Gundmbhodhi- 
deva had’ two sons. Ullabha and Bhamanadeva, who ascended the 
throne one after the other after his death. Bhamanadeva is credited 
with a victory over the king of Dhara, the capital of Malava. He 
seems to have tought against the Paramara Vairisiiuha II on behalf 
of the Pratihara Mahipala I, whose son Mahendrapala II is known 
to have been in possession of Malava. After Bhamanadeva, the throne 
was successively occupied by Sankaragana If, Mugdhatunga, Guna- 
sagara II, Sivaraja If, Bhamana, Sankaragana III, and Bhima, each of | 
whom was the son of his predecessor. In the early part of the eleventh 
century A.D. Bhima was deprived of his sovereignty by an unknown 
enemy, and in a.p. 1031 Vyasa, ‘son of Gunasagara II, was placed on 
the throne. Vyasa’s son Maharajadhiraja Sodhadeva, known to have 
been ruling in a.p. 1079, is the last known king of the dynasty, and 
his kingdom extended from the Gogra to the Gandak. 


Il. THE CHANDELLAS 


The Chandellas, also known as the Chandratreyas, claim their des- 
cent from the sage Chandratreya, the son of the Moon, who was born 
of the eye of the sage Atri.3! The Mahoba-khanda of Chand Bardai32 
relates that Chandravarma was born of Chandrama, the Moon-god 
and the maid Hemavati, the daughter of the priest of the Gaharwar 
raja ot Benares. He was taken to Khajuraho, founded a dynasty at 
Mahoba in Sam 225, and also built the hill-fort of Kalanijara. Cunning- 
ham refers the date of the accession of Chandravarma to the Harsha 
era, corresponding to a.p. 831. The traditional stories of the origin 
of the Chandellas do not seem to have any historical foundation. 
Smith’s suggestion that the Chandellas were Hinduised Gonds also 
does not carry much weight.34 The bards mention the Chandellas as 
one of the thirty-six Rajput clans and they are of the same caste as 
the Chahamianas.55 : 

Nannuka, who is described as born in the lineage of Chandratreya 
in the Khajuraho inscription, was apparently the founder of the 
family.36 The epigraphic records connect the founder of the family 


31 El. {, p. 120. 

32 Cunningham, ASR. II, p. 445. 

38 JA, 1908, XXXVII, p. 114. . 

34 The names like Nannuka or Kokkalla may suggest non-Aryan ofigin, though 
this cannot be treated as a definite evidence (Editor). 

35 EI, I, p. 182, v. Sh. 

36 Ibid, p, 120. 
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» with Khajuraho, ancient Kharjuravahaka, in the old Chhatarpur State, 
Madhya Pradesh, and Nannuka may be assumed to have first settled 
there. As Dhanga, sixth in descent from Nannuka, ascended the 
throne in c. a.p. 950, Nannuka may have flourished in the first half 
of the ninth century. “This supports Cunningham’s suggestion that the 
traditional date (Sam 256) ot the foundation of the Chandella king- 
dom is to be referred to the Harsha era. It is not -unlikely that Nan- 
nuka bore another name Chandravarma. 

As the kingdom of the Pratiharas extended, during this period, at 
least up to Deogarh in the fhansi district and Kalafijara in the Banda 
district, U.P., nearly 40 miles north-east of Khajuraho, it is likely 
that the early Chandella rulers were feudatories of the imperial 
Pratiharas. Nannuka’s son and successor, Vakpati, who probably 
flourished in the second quarter of fhe ninth century A.D., is said to 
have made the Vindhya region his pleasure ground.37 The Vindhya 
region was also raided by the Pala Devapala, the Pratihara Bhoja, 
and the Kalachuri Kokalla I, all of whom were apparently contem- 
poraries of Vakpati. The political relation of Vakpati with these rulers 
is difficult to determine. Vakpati had two sons, Jayasakti (also known 
as Jejjaka and Jeja) and Vijayasgakti (also known as Vijjaka), both of 
whom may be assigned to the third quarter of the ninth century A.D.” 
Jayasakti, who succeeded his father, appears to have been a king 
of great renown, as the country round Khajuraho was known from 
this time as Jejakabhukti after him.38 About this time a Chandella 
princess named Natta was given in marriage to the Kalachuri Kokalla 
[.39 The princess may have been the daughter of Jayasakti or his 
successor Vijayasakti. The Khajuraho inscription relates that Vijaya- 
Sakti reached the southernmost point of India in course of conquest.40 
As has been suggested above (p. 666) Vijayasakti probably joined 
Devapala of Bengal in his expedition against the Dravida country.4! 
Vijayasakti’s son and successor is Rahila. A village, 2 miles south- 
west of Mahoba, in the Hamirpur district, U.P., is called Rahilya, 
and a tank there is known as Rahilya-sagara. Local tradition relates 
that the tank is named after Rahilyavarman, who excavated it.42 It 
is not unlikely that Rahilyavarman is identical with the’ King Rahila, 


37 Ibid, 

38 Ibic., p. 221. But if, as Cunningham suggests (Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 481), Miuen Tsang’s Chih-Chi-To is equivalent to Jaiati, Jejabhukti or Jejakabhu- 
kti), the name must have been cunent before the time of Jayasakti (Ed). 

39 Ibid., If, p. 306. 

40 Ibid., I, p. 138. 

41 HBR, I, p. 119 n. 4, _ 

42 Cunningham, ASR, HI, p. 441. 7 
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referred to above. If the king Rahila is really the founder of the tank 
it will prove that Mahoba was within the kingdom of the Chandellas 
during this period. Rahila was succeeded by his son Harsha, who may 
be assumed to have flourished in the first quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. It appears: from a fragmentary inscription found+3 at Khajuraho 
that either Harsha or his son YaSovarman _re-instated a king named 
Kshitipaladeva on the throne. Kielhorn is inclined to identify the 
Chandella king with Harsha and Kshitipala with the Pratihara king 
of this name, who was also known as Mahipala J. It has been sug- 
gested above (p. 642) that Harsha probably helped Mahipala I in re- 
gaining his throne of Kanauj when it was captured by the RAshtra- 
kita Indra III. Some are inclined to identify Harsha, who was grant-, 
ed freedom from fear by the Kalachuri Kokalla I, with the Chandeclla 
king of this name. But as suggested above, this Harsha, is probably 
the king of this name belonging to the Chatsu branch of the Guhila 
dynasty. The Chandella Harsha married a princess of the Chahamana 
dynasty named Kajichuka.4t She probably belonged to the feudatory 
Chahamana tamily, which was ruling in the Malava region about this 
time. Harsha was succeeded by his son Yasovarman, who bore ano- 
ther name Lakshavarman. 

The Chandellas acquired more political power during the reign of 
Yasovarman, who flourished in the second quarter of the tenth cen- 
tury and took dull advantage of the decline of the Pratiharas. 
The Khajuraho inscription of Dhanga narrates45 vividly the extensive 
conquests made .by Yasovarman though, of course, with a: touch of 
poetic imagination. The most outstanding achievement of YaSovar- 
man was his conquest and annexation of Kalajijara. The place was for 
some time under the occupation of the Pratiharas, who had to sur-- 
render it to the Rashtrakita Krishna III. Yasovarman seems to have 
wrested it trom that Rashtrakita chief. Henccforward Kalaijara be- 
came the military headquarters of the Chandellas. Yasovarman gra- 
dually conquered all the territories up to the Yamuna without much 
difficulty. His army is said to have encamped on the banks of the 
Yamuna and Ganga in the course of their march for conquest. The 
Khajuraho inscription further states that Yasovarman was, as it were, 
‘a scorching fire to the Gurjaras’. The Gurjaras are identified by some 
with the Pratihdras of Kanauj. But the same Khajuraho inscription 
refers to Vinayakapala in such a way as to imply that the Chandellas 
still owed allegiance to that Pratihara emperor. So the identification 


43 El, I, p. 122. 
44 Ibid., p. 126. 
45, Ibid. 
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of the Gurjaras mentioned in the Khajuraho inscription with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj may not be regarded as conclusive.46 

From the banks ot the Ganga and the Yamuna, Yasovarman led his 
army against Bengal and Bihar then ruled by the Palas. It'is stated 
that the king put the Gaudas to sword and reduced the strength ot 
the Mithilas (people of North Bihar). Yasovarman is further described 
as having subdued the Khasas,47 the Kashmini warriors, and the 
Kurus; and-also led his army to the Himalayas along the bank of the 
Ganga. During this period the throne of Kashmir was occupied by 
the kings YaSaskara, Saingramadeva and Pravaragupta in succession, 
aud the Khasas were in possession of Lohara, modern Lorin, in Kash- 
mir. Kurukshetra seems to have been under the sway of the Tomaras 
of Delhi. It may be reasonably doubted whether Yasovarman really 
defeated these ruiers and went as far as the Panjab or the Himalayan 
region in the course of his conquest. 

Adjoining to the kingdom ot the Chandellas were Malava, ruled 
at that time by the Paramara Siyaka II as a vassal of the Rashtra- 
kutas, and the country of Chedi, also known as Dahala, which was 
then administered by the Kalachuri Yuvarija 1. Yasovarman is 
said to have fought successfully with the ruler of both these 
countries. In course of his southern campaign Yasovarman invaded 
the Kosala country, which was about this time under the sway of 
the Somavamnsis, and plundered it. Yasovarman was undoubtedly 
a king of great power though he acknowledged the nominal sway of 
the Pratiharas of Kanauj. His military exploits, however, could not 
secure for him any territory beyond the Yamuna on the north and 
the borders of the Malava and the Chedi countries on the south. 

Yasovarman built a magnificent temple of Vishnu, which is identi- 
fied with the Chaturbhuj temple of Khajuraho, where he installed an 
image of Vaikuntha. The Khajuraho inscription states that the king 
of Bhota obtained this image of Vaikuntha from Kailasa, and present- 
ed it to Sahi, the king of Kira, who in his turn, gave it to Heramba- 
pala for a force of elephants and horses. Yasdévarman obtained it 
from the Hayapati Devapala, son of Herambapala.48 This Devapala 
is identified with the Pratihara king of this name, who is known to 
have been ruling in a.v. 948. Yasovarman had two sons Dhanga who 
succeeded him on the throne, and Krishnapa.49 

The dates of Dhanga’s inscriptions range from a.p. 954 to 1002.50 


46 Author’s The Pratihdras and the Gurjaras, JBORS, XXIV. 
47 IHQ, XXV, p. 218. 

48 EI, I, p. 194. 

49 IA, XVIII, p. 236. 

50 EI, I, pp. 123-52; IA. XVI, p. 201. 
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As noted above, Dhanga probably acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pratihara Vinavakanala at least up to a.p. 954, the date of the 
Khajuraho inscription. Dhanga and his successors took pride in des- 
cribing themselves as Jords of Kalafjara. At this time the Chandella 
kingdom extended ‘as far as Bhasvat (Bhilsa) situated on the bank 
of the river of Malava: from here to the bank of the river Kalindi 
(Yamuna), and from here also to the frontiers of the Chedi countrv 
(Jabhalpur region) and even as far as that mountain called Gopa 
(Gwaliory.51 Thus in the early years of Dhanega’s reign Gwalior, 
Yamuna, Kalafijara, and the northem border of the Jabbalpur region 
were the extreme limits of the Chandella kingdom. The credit for 
this wide expansion of the Chandella kingdom does not entirelv be- 
long to Dhanga, for Yasovarman was in possession of at least the 
major portion of it. Dharga could not, however, retain his hold over 
Gwalior for a long time. The Kachchhapaghiata Vairadaman defeated 
him and his suzerain lord the Pratihadra king of Kananj. who was 
possibly Vijavapala. and wrested Gwalior from him.52 It is stated 
that Vajradiman defeated the ruler of Gadhinagara (Kanauj) and 
conquered Gopadri or Gwalior. As Dhanga is known to have been 
in possession of Gwalior ahout this time, it is obvious that he was 
torced to surrender the place to the invader, though he was reinforced 
by the army of his overlord. A stone inscription of the Mahdraia- 
dhirdia Vairadiman,53 dated a.p. 977, has been found at Gwalior. The 
defeat of the Pratiharas at the hands of the Kachchhapaghatas gave a 
death blow to their prestige as an imperial power in Northern India. 
and Dhanga was not slow to take advantage of this. He invaded 
the eastern part of the Pratihara emnire and wrested all the terri- 
tories, from Benares to Allahabad.54 The fact of his victory over the 
king of Kanauj in the battle-field is recorded in a Chandella inscrip- 
tion.55 The Nanyur inscription36 of his reign was issued from Kasika. 
which is a synonvm for Varanasi. As Dhariga is said to have dicd' 
at the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna, Allahabad was ap- 
parently within his kingdom. These territories were evidently ac- 
quired by Dhanga after a.p. 954, the date of the Khajuraho inscription, 
mentioned above. The extension of the Chandella kingdom up to 
Benares seems to have encouraged Dhariga to lead his army against 
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Bihar and Bengal, for he is said to have conquered Anga and Radha.57 
Anga or Bhagalpur was under the sway of the Pala king Vigraha- 
pala II or his son Mahipala I. Dandabhukti was ruled by-the Kam- 
bojas at this time. In the first quarter of the tenth century a king 
named Ranagiira was on the throne of southern Radha. Dhanga’s 
adversary in Radha was either a chief of the Kamboja dynasty or a 
predecessor of Ranasiira. The great political changes that took place 
in the Deccan after the fall of the Rashtrakitas tempted Dhanga to 
lead an expedition into that country. It is stated that he defeated 
the king of Kuntala,58 who is to be identified either with a successor 
of the Rashtrakiita Krishna TII or the Chalukya Taila II. It was 
probably on that occasion that Dhanga raided the countries of the 
Somavamsis of Kosala and the Eastern Chalukvas of the Andhra 
country.39 The statement that Dhanga won victories over the kings 
ot Karich? and Simhala seems to be a hyperbole.80 

Ferishta8! relates that when the Shahi king Jaipal sought the help 
of the chiefs of Northern India against the incursions of the Amir 
Sabuktigin, the king of Kalafijara was one of those who responded to 
this appeal. In the battle that took place near Lamghan the Indian 
chiefs suffered a heavy defeat. The battle took place about a.p. 989, 
when Dhanea was the kine of Kalaijara. Doubts have been expressed 
as to the authenticitv of the report supplied by Ferishta as it does 
not occur in the works of the early Muslim historians. But that Dhan- 
ga came in conflict with some Muslim invaders mav be inferred from 
a Chandella inscription62 which records that Dhanga ‘by the strength 
of his arms equalled even the powerful Hamvira’. Hamvira is a 
corruption of the word Amir, a title horne by the chiefs of the Yamini 
dynastv of Ghazni. So it is not altogether unlikely that Dhanga sent 
an army to help Jaipal against the Yaminis. 

Dhanga deserves great credit for raising his family to the rank of 
one of the most powerful ruling dvnasties of Northern India. He 

was busv conducting military campaigns throughout his life and by 
the strength of his arms, he succeeded in pushing the northern boun- 
darv of the Chandella kingdom up to the bank of the Ganga. He is 
said to have been adept in the abstruse conduct of politics.68 He 
built a temple of Siva at Khajuraho, and during his reign Kokalla of 


57 EI. I, p. 145. 

58 Ibtd. 

59 Ibid. 
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the Grahapati family erected the temple of Vaidyanatha also at Kha- 
juraho.64 He lived for more than hundred years and he is said to 
have died by plunging himself in the holy water at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Yamuna§5_ His long reign covered the second 
half of the tenth century and a few years beyond it. 


fll. THE PARAMARAS 


The kingdom of the Chandellas bordered upon that of the Para- 
miaras of Malava on the south-west. As regards the origin ef the 
Paramara family, both the epigraphic records and the literature66 of 
the period relate a legendary story. It is stated that the sage Vasish- 
tha had a wish-granting cow (Kamadhenu) which was stolen by his 
rival, the sage Visvamitra. Vasishtha needed the service of a general 
of power and strength who would be able to recover his cow. He 
dug a pit on Mt. Abu, kindled fire in it, and: threw there an offering 
with some holy sayings for the fulfilment of his desire. A hero forth- 
with sprang out of the fire with bow, crown, and golden armour. He 
wrested the cow from Visvimitra and restored it to its original owner. 
In recognition of this service Vasishtha nave him the name Paramara 
(Slaver of the enemy), and made him the ruler of the earth. In the 
familv of this king was born Upendra, the earliest known king of the 
Paramara dynasty. Though the story itself isa myth, it is assumed 
hy some scholars that it suggests Mt. “Abu as the original home of the 
dynasty. 

The earliest known record to throw light on the history of the 
Paramara dynastv is the Harsola grant,87 dated a.p. 948. It relates 
that Mahdrajadhirdja Akalavarsha Prithvivallabha meditated ,upon 
the feet of Mahdrajidhiréja Amoghavarshadeva. In the renowned 
family of that sovereign was born the (Paramara) Vanpavaraja (Vak- 
patiraja I). Akalavarsha and Amoghavarsha are identified respectively 
with the Rashtrakitta Krishna ITT and Amoghavarsha IT. The ins- 
cription therefore discloses that the Paramaras were a branch of the 
Rashtrakita family. ~ The Rashtrakiita origin of the Paramaras is fur- 
ther suggested bv the fact that Vakpati IT, the founder of the sreat- 
ness of the Paramara dvnastv, assumed the Rashtrakiita titles of 
Amoghavarsha, Srivallabha and Prithvivallabha.68 The original home 
of the Paramiras may thus be assumed to have been in the Deccan, 


64 Ibid., pp. 187, 147. — 
65 Ibid., p. 144. 

66 ASR, TI, p. 235: EI, I, p. 288. 
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which was the home dominion of the Rashtrakittas. The epigraphic 
records help us in tracing the circumstances that led to the establish- 
ment of the sovereignty of the Paramaras in Malava. Malava was 
under the swav of the Pratiharas before the rise of the Pardmaras. 
The Rashtrakiitas of the Deccan were the hereditary enemies of the 
Pratihards of Malava. The Rashtrakiita Govinda III occupied the 
throne of the Deccan from a.p. 794 to 814. The Sajijan plate records 
that “Govinda ITI... acquiring the Malava country along with Kosala, 
Kalinga. Vanga (Venei ? ) Dahala, and Odraka, made his servants 
enjov them.” It is evident from the above statement of the Sanjan 
plate that Govinda III drove out that Malava king, who is probablv 
to be identified with Nagabhata IT, from his ancestral dominion, and 
entrusted one of his vassals with the charge of the administration of 
Malava. That Malava formed a part of the Rashtrakita kingdom 
about this time can also be gathered from the Baroda plate of Karka- 
rija, dated a.v. 812, which states that Govinda III took due precau- 
tion to protect the king of Malava against the incursion of the Gur- 
jaras. Naigabhata II made an attempt to recover Malava, but 
succeeded in capturing only some outlying hill fortresses of the 
country. Upendra, as has already heen noticed, is the earliest known 
king of the Paramara dynastv. As Vakpati-Mufija, seventh in descent 
from Upendra, is known to have ascended the throne in 4.n. 971-72. 
the period of Upendra’s rule is to he placed in the first quarter of the 
ninth century. This was the period when Govinda III conquered 
Malava and appointed one of his servants to rule it as his vassal. This 
ruler of Malava appointed bv Govinda ITI mav, therefore, verv rea- 
sonably be taken as identical with the Paramara Upendra, probably 
a member of the Rashtrakitta dynasty of the Deccan.89 

Upendra was also known as Krishnaraja. J1is successors are oc- 
casionally referred to as the lords of Malava and kings of Avanti. 
Dhara, modern Dhar, was the capital of the family. Upendra had 
two sons. Vairisima and Dambarasithha. Vairisiinha T, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of his father, appears to have made over the pro- 
vince of Vagada, the old states of Banswara and Dungarpur State. 
to his vounger brother to rule.70 Vairisiha is said to have erected 
pillars of victory in different parts of the earth, and some scholars 

69 For detailed discussion cf. History of the Paraméra Dynasty, pp. 10 ff. The view 
of D. C. Ganguly, given above, has been challenged by P. Bhatia (The. Parumaras, 
Dethi, 1970, pp. 18 ff), but on very insufficient grounds, : ‘She dismisses the clear 
statement in the Harsola Grant as ‘vague and stray reference’ and attaches greater 
importance to the cvidence of inscriptions and literary texts which speak of the 
Paramaras as bom of the sacrificial fire (Editor), 

70 El, XIV, p. 296. 
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give him the credit of erecting the Iron Pillar at Dhar.7! Vairisiiha 
I was succeeded by his son Siyaka I, whose son and successor was 
Vakpati I. Vakpati I is described as ‘a sun for (those) water lilies, 
the eyes of the maidens of Avanti.72 This only proves Vakpati I's 
supremacy over Malava. Vakpati I was succeeded by his son Vairi- 
simha II, also known as Vajrata, who flourished in the second quarter 
of the tenth century a.p. Vairisimha and his predecessors weye vas- 
sals of the Rashtrakitas of the Deccan. After the death of the Rash- 
trakiita Indra III anarchy broke out in that kingdom. The Pratiharas 
of Kanauj, who were the hereditary enemies of the .Rashtrakitas, 
were not slow to take advantage of the situation. Their- king Mahi- 
pala. I launched an expedition against the Rashtrakiitas and won a 
victory. It was probably on that occasion that the Pratiharas inflicted 
a defeat on the Paramara Vairisimha II and succeeded in capturing 
Malava, which had heen in their possession more than a centurv 
before and was wrested from them by the Rashtrakiitas. The Prati- 
haras appointed a governor of their own to administer the newly 
acquired territory, and the sovereignty of the Paramaras there re- 
mained in abevance at least up to a.p. 946. During this period 
the Paramara Vairisinha IT seems to have lived in exile some- 
where in the Rashtrakiita kingdom. But the disintegration of the’ 
Pratihira empire began after the death of Mahipila I. Some time 
before a.p. 949, Vairisiwnha IT, taking advantage of .the weakness of 
the Pratiharas, wrested Malava from them, apparently with the help 
of the Rashtrakitas, and re-established there the suzeraintv of his 
family.73 The Udaipur Prasasti74 reports that after slaving his ene- 
mies Vairisimha II proved that Dhara belonged to him. Vairisimha 
II was succeeded by his son Siyaka II some time before a.p. 949. 


Siyaka II was also known as Harsha, while Merutunga calls him 
by the name Simhadantabhata. Sityaka IT's inscription, dated a.v. 948 
gives him the titles Mahardjadhirdia. and Mahaémandalikachiidémani 
and describes him as a vassal of the Rashtrakiita Krishna III Akala- 
varsha.75 Siyaka II was a great warrior. Shortly before a.p. 949 he, 
with the assistance of the ruler of Khedaka-mandala (Kaira in Guja- 
rat), led an expedition avainst Yogaraja, whose kingdom lay to the 
west of the Mahi.76 This gives an idea of the extent of the Para- 
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mara kingdom on the west at that time. Yogaraja is identified with 
the Chalukya Avanivarman II, also known as Yoga, who ruled in 
Kathiawar during that’ period.77 Some time afterwards Siyaka I] 
invaded the country of the Hinas to the north-west of Malava, and 
defeated their king.78 His adversary there seems to have been a 
successor of the Hina Jajjapa, who lost his life in a battle with the 
Chalukyas of Saurashtra. Siyaka II fought successfully with the lord 
of Radupati,79 who cannot be identified, but he had to suffer a defeat 
at the hands of the Chamdella Yasovarman,80 In the latter part of 
his reign Siyaka threw off the yoke of subordination to the Rashtra- 
kiitas and declared independence. At this time the Rashtrakita 
Khottiga, brother and successor of Krishna III, was on the throne of 
the Deccan. Khottiga marched with his army towards Malava in 
order to bring the rebel under his control. Siyaka II, along with 
his kinsman Kanka of Vagada, opposed the Rashtrakitas at a place 
called Kalighatta on the Narmada. The Rashtrakitas retreated after 
suffering a defeat, though Kanka lost his life in the battle.81 Siyaka 
II pursued Khottiga up to Minyakheta, the capital of the Rashtra- 
kiitas, and sacked the city. Dhanapila’s Paiyalachchhis2 states that in 
Vikrama Samvat 1029 (a.p. 972) Manyakheta was plundered in the 
course of an invasion by the lord of Malava. The king of Malava, 
referred to, was apparently Sivaka II, as his victory over Khottiga 
has been mentioned in the Udaipur Pragasti.83 Siyaka II was even- 
tually ‘driven from Manyakheta by the Rashtrakitas, who received 
substantial help on that occasion from the Ganga Marasimha II. The 
Sravana Belgola epigranh84 reports, that Marasimha II “by the strength 
of his arms protected the encampment of the emperor when it was 
located at the city of Manyakheta.” Marasimha ruled from a.v. 963 
to 972, and apparently defended the Rashtraktita capital when it was 
invaded by Siyaka II. It was probably on that occasion that the 
southern boundary of the Paramara kingdom was pushed up to the 
Tapti. Stvaka II deserves great credit for securing independent status 
for his family. His kingdom extended on the north up to the border 
of the old Jhalwar State, which was under the sway of the Maha- 


17 Cf. Ch. XXIV, § 2, p. 

78 Navasdéhasanka-charita, Sarga XI, v. 90; EI, IX, p. 8. 
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rajadhivaja Chamundaraja in a.p. 971. The poet Padmagupta relates 
that Siyaka II ‘clothed himself in the grass robe of a royal sage, and 
devoted himself to the practice of penance’.85 It may be assumed 
from it that the king abdicated his throne in the latter part of his 
life and took to asceticism. His queen was Vadaja and he had two 
sons, Mufija and Sindhuraja. He was succeeded by Muiija some time 
between a.p. 970 and 978. 


Munija was also known as Vakpati and Utpala. Merutunga re- 
lates a story regarding his birth and accession. It is stated that 
Siyaka II was without a child for many years. Once when he was 
on a tour in the countryside he suddenly came across a new-born 
child lying on the Mufija grass. He picked him up, gave him the 
name Muiija, reared him like his own son with great affection, and 
adopted him as his successor to the throne. Some time afterwards 
a son was born to the king, who gave him the name Sindhurdaja. He, 
however, did not withdraw his affection from Mufija and adhered to 
his tormer decision regarding succession 86 . 


Mufija was one of the greatest generals of his age. Shortly after 
his accession he devoted his energy to the further expansion of his 
kingdom at the cost of his neighbours. Ile led an expedition against 
the Kalachuris of Dahala, defeated their king Yuvaraja TI, and cap- 
tured Tripuri, the capital of the country. His supremacy over the 
Dahala country was, however, short-lived. The Kalachuris rallied 
their forces, compelled Muiija to withdraw from their country, and 
placed Kokalla II, son of Yuvaraja HI, on the throne of Tripuri.87 
Munja’s military campaigns against his north-western neighbours 
were more fruitful. He invaded Medapata (Mewar), defeated its 
king, who may be identified with the Guhila Saktikumara (a.p. 977), 
and plundered Aghata (modern Ahar, near Udaipur railway station, 
Rajasthan), the capital of the country. The Guhila king saved his 
life on that occasion by taking shelter under the Rashtrakita Dha- 
vala of Hastikundi.88 Mufija next invaded the kingdom of the Chaha- 
manas of Naddula, and wrested from their king, Baliraja, Mt..Abu 
and the southern part of his dominion as far as Kiradu, which lies 
16 miles north-west of Balmer, in the former Jodhpur State. The Kau- 
them grant89 of the Chalukya Vikramaditva V states that at the ap- 


85 Navasahasiika-chatita, Sarga XI, V. 88. 
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proach of Utpala the people of Marwar trembled. Padmagupta% 
relates that Mujfija’s servants got a strong footing in Marwar. Muiija’s 
attempt to conquer Naddula was frustrated by Baliraja, who claims 
to have dispersed the army of the Malava king.9! Mufija divided 
the newly conquered territories between the princes of his family. 
He posted his son Aranyaraja at.Mt. Abu, and appointed his son 
Chandana to rule Jalor. His nephew Dusala was established in the 
kingdom of Bhinmal, which extended up to Balmer on the west.92 
The Hiinas of Hiina-mandala, to the north-west of Malava, had to 
suffer defeat at the hands of this king.98 Mufija invaded Gujarat which 
was then ruled by Milaraja I, the founder of the Chaulukya dynastv 
there. ‘ Being unable to resist the invader, he fled to the desert of 
Marwar, and took shelter under the Rashtrakita Dhavala of Hasti- 
kundi.94 Warlike activities of Mufija in Gujarat brought him on the 
border of Lata, which was at that time ruled by Barappa, a member 
of a collateral branch of the Chaulukyas. Mufija easily won a victorv 
over Birappa.95 but his conquests of Gujarat and Lita did not lead 
to any acquisition of territories. 

While Mufija led ageressive campaigns in the south, the Chalukya 
Taila IT who wrested the throne of the Deccan from the Rashtra- 
kiitas, cherished a desire to make himself master of the empire which 
once belonged to them. He began successive campaigns against 
Malava, which not long before formed a part of the empire of the 
Rashtrakiitas. Merutuniea relates that Taila II invaded Malava no 
less than six times, and on all these occasions he was repulsed hv 
Munia. Ultimately Mufija intended to get rid of this menace hy 
Jaunching an ageressive campaign to crush the military power of 
Taila IT. His able and astute minister Rudriditya opposed this pro- 
ject, which in his opinion would inevitably bring disaster on his mas- 
ter. But when he found Mufija determined to lead his army into 
the kingdom of the Chalukvas he entreated him not to cross the Goda- 
vari in his advance. But Mufija had such overweening confidence 
in his military power that he ignored the advice of his minister and 
pitched his camp on the right bank of the Godavari. As soon as this 
news reached Rudraditya he committed suicide to avoid the shock 
of seeing his master in the grip of a terrible calamity, which in his 
opinion was sure to befall him. His forebodings proved correct. In 
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the battle that ensued Muiija fell a captive into the hands of his ad- 
versary. Merutunga, while describing the fateful end of the king, 
relates a pathetic story, which seems to be mixed up with a touch ot 
romance. ' He states that Taila threw Muija into the prison of his 
capital and asked his own sister Mrinalavati to attend on the prisoner. 
Mufjas ministers, who came to the Chalukya capital in disguise for 
the rescue of their master, dug a secret tunnel into the prison and 
made all necessary arrangements tor his escape. Muiija, who fell in 
love with Mrinalavati, disclosed to her the arrangement made for his 
escape, and requested her to accompany him to his country. But, 
she betrayed the trust reposed in her and reported the matter to her 
brother. Taila II torthwith took due measures to stop Muiija’s es- 
cape and ‘subjected him to severe indignities. Every day Munja was 
put-in a cage and was dragged from door to door to beg his alms. 
Subsequently Taila II ordered his execution, and his severed body 
was hung at the gate of the royal palace.%6 

This story of Muajas imprisonment and execution is supported in 
outline by the epigraphic records of the Chalukyas.9’ Though 
Muiija spent the major part of his life in warfare, he was not indif- 
ferent to peaceful pursuits. He was himself a great poet, and he 
extended his bountiful patronage to those who devoted their lives 
to the service of the Goddess ot learning. Padmagupta Parimala was 
his chief court-poet. Other eminent poets who lived under his pa- 
tronage were Dhanaiijaya, Bhatta-Halayudha, Dhanika, Dhanapala, 
Sobhana and Amitagati.28 The king also excavated a number of, 
beautiful tanks. One of them, situated at Dhara, is still called after 
his name Muaja Sagara. He is said to have built temples at Ujjain, 
MaheSvara, Onkar Madhata and Dharampuri. Thus as a soldier, 
as a litterateur, as a patron of pocts and as a builder Mufja occupies 
a very high position among thevrulers of mediaeval India. His death 
was deeply felt by his subjects whose lamentations seem to have 
found expression through the poems, of Padmagupta.99 

It is known from Amitagatis Subhdshitaratnasamdoha that Munja 
was on his throne in a.p. 993.998 The king died some time between 
A.D. 995, his last known date,100 is a.p. 998, the date of the close of 
the reign of his adversary Taila II. He was succeeded by his younger 
brother Sindhuraja. 


96. Prabandhachintémant, Eng. trans., Tawney, pp. 393-35. 
97 IA, XVI, p. 23; EI, XY, p. 350. 
98 History of the Paramadra Dynasty, pp. 275, 285-90. 
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At the time when Muiija and his predecessors had been adminis- 
tering Malava, a collateral branch of the Paramara family is found to 
have been ruling in Vagada, the country round Arthuna, ‘28 miles 
west of Banswara. The earliest known chief of the family is 
Dhanika, who was born in the lincage of Dambarasimnha, son of 
Upendra, the founder of the Paramara dynasty. He flourished in 
the middle of the tenth century. He built a temple of DhaneSvara 
near Mahakala in Ujjain. He was succeeded by Chachcha, also 
known as Kakka or Kainka. Chachcha fought on the side of Siyaka I1 
of Malava against the Rashtrakiita Khottiga at Kalighatta on the 
Narmada, and gave up his life bravely in the battle. He was suc- 
ceeded by Chandapa, who ascended the throne in the closing years 
of the tenth century.J01 ; 


IV. THE SHAIHIS 


In the second half of the ninth century a Hindu Shahi dynasty was 
ruling over the Kabul Valley. As regards the origin of this family 
Alberuni states that a Brahmin named Kallar was the Wazir of Laga- 
turman, the last of the Turki Shahi princes of Kabul (descended from 
Kanishka). Lagatirman antagonised the people by his misdeeds. 
Taking advantage of his unpopularity Kallar imprisoned his master 
and established himself on the throne of Kabul.1l2 He is the founder 
of a line of kings known as Hindu Shahis. He could not, however, 
keep his control over Kabul for a long time, and had to withdraw 
towards the east before a.p.-870. 

The Réjatarangini13 mentions the name of a chief Lalliya Shahi, 
whose kingdom lay between those of the Darads and the Turushkas. 
The Darads occupied the Kishan-Ganiga Valley in Kashmir, and the 
Turushkas were the Muslims who occupied Kabul. It is generally 
assumed that Lalliya Shahi is identical with Kallar, referred to hy 
Alberuni. Ifis capital was Udabhanda, modern village of Und on 
the right bank of the Indus, 15 miles above Attock in the Rawalpindi 
district, Panjab. K Kalhana describes him as the most powerful among 
the kings in the north. Lalliya Shahi’s protégé in the south was Ala- 
khana, the king of Gurjara who ruled ‘the upper portion of the flat 
Doab between the Jhelum and the Chenab rivers’, south of Darya- 
bhisara, and probably also a part of the Panjab plain further east. 
Alakhana’s kingdom was invaded by king Sankaravarman (a.p. 883- 
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902) of the Utpala dynasty of Kashmir, who succeeded in wresting 
trom him a part of his kingdom known as the Takka land, which Stein 
identifies ‘with ‘a tract adjoining the lower hills east of the Chenab’. 
Alakhana seems to have succeeded in preserving, the rest of his king- 
dom with the help of Lalliya Shahi. sankaravarman also tried to crush 
the power ot Lalliya but tailed. The Rajatarangini states that Lalliya 
Shahi ‘was not received into service by Sankaravarman, who desired 
to remove him from his sovereign position’. It may be that Lalliya 
wanted to enter into a friendly relation with Sankaravarman after the 
discomfiture of Alakhana, but his overture was rejected. Sankara- 
varman, however, could not dethrone Lalliya. 


The history of the Shahi kingdom after the death of Lalliya is some- 
what obscure. We know the names of some kings from their coins 
and the chronicle of Kashmir, but it is not easy.to ascertain their re- 
‘lations. Different scholars have accordingly construed the history of 
this period in different ways. The following sketch is based on the 
views of Stein, and a somewhat different account, based upon the 
study of coins, will be tound in Chapter on Numismatics. 


Lalliya had a son named Toramana, but, according to Alberuni, 
Samand ascended the throne atter Kallar’s death. It is likely that 
Samand usurped the throne by ousting Toramana. This Samand has 
been identified with Samanta, known from numerous coins. But 
Samanta could not enjoy his sovereign position for a long time. Gopa- 
lavarman (4.p. 902-4), son and successor of Sankaravarinan, took up 
the cause of the dethroned Toramana and senj his minister Prabha- 
kara against the usurper. Prabhakara forcibly entered Udabhanda, 
overthrew the rebellious Shahi,!04 and placed Toramana on the throne. 
He ‘gave Toramana a new name Kamaluka.l05 Alberuni mentions 
the name of Kamalu’s successor as Bhima. An inscription!06 mentions 
the name of the father of the Shahi Bhima as Kalalavarman, obvious- 
ly an error for Kamalavarman. Kamalu and Kamaluka are no doubt 
contractions of this name. 


Kamalu is mentioned as the Rai of Hindustan by Muhammad 
‘Ufi.107 The same authority relates that Sakawand, situaged in 
Zabulistan (the capital of which was Ghazni), was a place of pilgri- 
mage to the Hindus, who visited that place for the worship of the 


idol there even coming from distant parts of Hindustan. Fardaghan, 
Lo, ow . 


vw 


104. The ‘rebellious Shahi’, who was dethroned by Gopalavarman, king of Kashmir, 
Seems to have been Samanta. Ibid., p. 217. 

105 Ibid. 

106 EI, XXI, p. 299. 

107 Elliot, II, p. 172. 
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who was appointed governor of Zabulistan by Amru Lais (a.p. 878- 
900), led an expedition against Sakawand, conquered the place,‘ 
drove out the idolaters, and broke the idols into pieces. A portion of 
the plunder that was obtained was distributed among the troops and 
the rest was sent to Amru Lais, who was informed of the conquest of 
the place with a request to send strong re-inforcements. As soon as 
the news of the fall of Sakawand reached Kamalu, he organised a 
vast army and advanced towards Zabulistan. Fardaghan felt distres- 
sed when he heard about the advance of Kamalu at the head of a big 
army. He had not sufficient force to oppose the enemy and decided 
to take recourse to a device to meet the situation till the artjval of 
the reinforcements despatched by Amru Lais. He succeeded in 
securing the services of some renegade Hindus and sent them to the 
Kamalu with necessary instruction. They pretended to be friends 
and reported to Kamalu that Fardaghan, in anticipation of an attack 
by the Hindus, collected a huge army, which would soon be reinfor- 
ced by a big contingent sent from Khurasan. Kamalu believed all 
this and slowed down the advance of his army for precautions for his 
safety. This gave a respite to Fardaghan, who was soon joined by 
the forces from Khurasan. Kamalu lost courage, dared not confront 
this vast army, and abandoned the project. The information supplied 
above may be accepted as historical. Sakawand was near Jalalabad, 
which is described by Baihaki!08 as a mountain pass Jeading to Kabul 
{rom India. It was obviously within the kingdom of the Shahis. 

According to the+Rdjataraigini Kamalu became king during the 
reign of Gopalavarman, King of Kashmir, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 902. But according to Muhammad ‘Ufi, Kamalu was on the throne 
when Amru Lais (a.p. 878-900) was the ruler of Zabulistan.: This 
anumaly may be solved by assuming that Kalhana is wrong in placing 
the date of Gopalavarman’s accession in a.p. 902, and that it probably 
took place some time before a.p. 900. 

Kamalu was succeeded by his son Bhima. A stone inscription109 
of Bhima discovered at Dewai in Gadun territory, describes the king 
as the Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Sri Shahi Bhimadeva. Bhima 
gave his daughter in marriage to Sitnharaja, king of Lohara, modern 
valley of Lohrin comprising the mountain districts south-west of 
Kashmir in the ‘Hill State’ of Punch. Sifnharaja’s daughter by the 
Shahi princess was Didda, who played a notable part in the history 
of Kashmir.110 Bhima appears to have succeeded in exercising in- 


108 Ibid., p. 140. 
100 EI, XXI, p. 299. . ey 
110 Cf. Ch, XVII. oe 
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fluence over the royal court of Kashmir on account of his close rela- 
tionship with queen Didda. He built a temple of Vishnu in Kashmir - 
and gave it the name, Bhimakesava, after his own. Stein identifies it 
with the ruins of a temple at Bamzu near Martanda now converted 
into a Muslim zirata.t11 Bhima closed his reign some time,after a.p. 
950.112 He was succeeded by Jayapala, whose history will be related 


in the next volume. 


111 Stein, U1, p.' 298. 
112 The date of the accession of Kshemnagupta who married Didd& 
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POLITICAL ORGANISATION 





A. DECCAN AND SOUTIL INDIA 


1. Sources of Information 


IN THE THIRD CENTURY a.p. the empire of the Satavahanas broke 
up and gave place to a number of minor dynasties which ruled in 
different parts of the Deccan till the middle of the sixth century 
when the rise and progress of the Chalukyas of Badami restored 
unity to the polity and history of that area. Epigraphical records are the 
major source of knowledge for this period of three centuries, besides 
some coins of disputed import; and in the inscriptions, the minor 
dynasties of Eastern Deccan, the Ikshvakus, Slankayanas and Vishnu- 
kundins, and perhaps also the Vakatakas of Berar, are better represen- 
ted than those of the western half of the plateau—the Abhiras, Trai- - 
kutakas, Kalachuris and Chutus. In the area immediately to the 
south of the Krishna river, the Pallavas were the chief power, but 
there were less important dynasties like the Kadambas, the Gangas 
and the Banas. All these dynasties may be considered more or less 
as the successors of the Satavahanas; they ruled over areas which had 
been wholly or in part included in the Satavahana empire, and they 
inherited and carried on the Satavahana traditions in polity and 
administration among other things.1 

In the extreme south lay the Tamil country divided among the 
three time-honoured monarchies of the Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas, 
besides a number of petty chieftaincies either independent or in sub- 
ordinate relation to one of the monarchies according to the exigen- 
cies of time and circumstance. The political and social organisation 
of this area differed little in its essentials from that of the rest of 
India south of the Vindhyas, but it was marked by some features 
peculiar to the Tamil country where indigenous institutions survived 
in some strength and blended with those that came in with the 
flow of Indo-Aryan culture. Strictly speaking, there is little direct 


1 Cf. Chs. on Political History (XII-XVID. | .. t 
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evidence on conditions in the Tamil country, excepting the small part 
_ of it included in the Pallava dominion, for the period s.p. 300-550 or 
even 600. The bulk of the earliest stratum of Tamil literature, the 
Sangam literature as it is often called, certainly belougs to the period 
before a.p. 300, and the evidence of later literature and inscriptions 
does not-commence until after a.p. 600. For the mtervening period 
we have to fall back on conjectures based on what went before and 
what came after. 


The second half of our period (a.p. 600-985) is much better illumi- 
nated by our sources than the first. The political history of the more 
important kingdoms is much better known, and the inscriptions and 
literature begin to tell us rather more on the state of administration . 
and social life. Casual remarks of foreign travellers and writers 
sometimes give welcome clues to things not heard of otherwise. 


29. Fundamental Characteristics 


In any study of polity , whether. in North or South India, but more 
specially in the latter, we should keep clearly in view certain funda- 
mental characteristics of the Indian attitude in ancient times towards 
political organisation. In the first place, the Indians looked to the 
State tor very little; the traditional view was that the ruler upheld 
the existing social order and afforded protection to the people from 
internal trouble and foreign invasion, and received as his wage a 
share in the produce of land. The social order itself,derived: its sanc- 
tion and had its roots elsewhere—in Revelation (Sruti), Orthodox 
tradition (smriti), and the Practice of the élité (achara). The ruler had 
ordinarily little control over the numerous social, economic, and religi- 
ous concerns of the people, except by way of dispensing justice when 
jusliceworthy disputes demanding justice were brought before him or 
his courts. The normal regulation and administration of these affairs 
was hound by ties of locality, caste, occupation, or-religious persuasion; 
these groups had a high regard for custom, jand: ancient practice, but 
were by no means averse to try new methods should occasion demand 
it. Each of these groups had its own established constitutign,, seldom if 
ever crystallised in the form of definite,rules or written down in detail. 
but generally well understood among its members, and flexikle enough 
to admit of variations in practice or procedure to meet unforeseen 
situations. There was usually a general assembly which met rarely 
except perhaps once a year on same efinite festive or ceremonial ac- 
casion, ‘atid an éxecutive body in charge of the daily) routine; this 
body was often chosen by lot from among persons who possessed cer- 
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tain prescribed qualifications. Voting aud decision by a majority of 
votes were by no means unknown, but the aim was _ usually to reach 
a unanimous decision by reconciling or integrating the different in- 
terests and points of view. This is no imaginary or idealised picture, 
but the cumulative impression left on the mind by numerous inscrip- 
tions recording transactions in which such groups and associations 
tigured in one way and another. Some concrete instances will appear 
as we proceed, though a full account of the details cannot be given 
here. The guilds of merchants like the Nanadesis and the Five Hun- 
dred of Ayyavole; the associations (srenis) of craftsmen, artisans and 
manufacturers like kafichakaras (braziers) and telikis (oil-mongers); 
and of students, ascetics, temple-servants, priests and so on, besides 
the territorial assemblies of the village and nédu—all functioned 
more or less independently of the Government. In short, Govern- 
ments chief task was to protect the framework of the social fabric 
from disruption due to internal or external causes; the real life of 
the people was dominated by a network of corporative groups, local, 
hereditary, or voluntary as the case may be. 


Secondly, the duty of protecting society belonged in theory to a 
special class—the Kshatriyas; by an easy transition in thought and 
practice, any one who, by favour of circumstances, felt equal to the 
task of undertaking the rule of a particular area, did not hesitate to 
do so, and nothing succeeded like success. Each successful adven- 
turer became a king and sought to gain respectability by maintaining 
an ostentatious court, patronising learning and the arts, and having 
prasastis (lauds) composed in honour of himself and his family; his 
family often continued to survive long after its glory had spent itself, 
and then faded out of existence and out of the memory of people. 
Moreover, aggrandisement was the duty of the ruler; he had to be a 
vijigishu—one who wishes to conquer; and this ideal, universally cher- 
ished and acted on by all rulers, great and small, led to frequent wars 
and skirmishes, resulting in changes in the relative positions of the 
different powers involved. 


Lastly, and as a consequence of the two factors mentioned above, 
the frequent political changes involving the rise and fall of empires, 
kingdoms, and principalities did not have such profound effects on 
the structure of society and civilization as in other countries, for in- 
stance, those of Europe. While the establishment and the continued 
prosperity of an empire often indeed meant an era of high achieve- 
ment in literature and the arts, the absence of such an imperial power 
- meant by no means any serious set-back in the conditions of civic 


life. 
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3. Rural Administration 


The organisation which made for continuity of life and tradition, 
held society together, and carried it safe through the storms and tur- 
moils of political revolutions, was the autonomous self-sufficient vill- 
age. The village was the nrimarv cell of the bodv—cocial and politic. 
and its vitality is well attested for practically the whole area and all 
the centuries included in this survev. It usually consisted of a num- 
her of families each occupving a house of its own in the residential 
part of the village, owning its own share of the arable land. and en- 
iovine the privileves of vrazine cattle, gathering firewood and so on 
in the waste land and forest lvine round about the village and held 
in common by the villavers as a bodv. The specific mention of some 
land belonging to the king as the subject of a gift in a Pallava grant? 
soes directly arainst the view that all Jand belonred to the king in 
the ancient Indian State. That a careful record of the boundaries of 
the village and of the individual estates in. it was maintained, is also 
horne out by the grants and charters of the times. To cite onlv one 
instance, the Uruvapalli crant3 describes the boundaries of a villave 
of 200 nivartanas with meticulous detail. The villagers met neriodi- 
cally for the consideration of matters of common concern, and per- 
haps also for the settlement of disputes and the administration of 
justice. There is no doubt that everywhere rural administration grew 
from timid and tentative improvisations in the beginning to the more, 
elaborate and complicated machinery of committees and_ officials 
that we find described, in the Chola inscriptions of the tenth and ele- 
venth centuriés. The lines and pace of development differed, of 
course, in different places,.and judging from the evidence at hand, 
the Tamil country appears to have been much more progressive. 
much readier to try new forms and methods to meet fresh situations 
as they arose, than the rest of the area covered in this survey. The 
whole subject is of fascinating interest and deserves much more de- 
tailed study than it has yet received; all we can do here is to invite 
attention to some salient landmarks in the history of village govern- 
ment in South India in our period. 

The village headman is referred to by the name mutuda (lit. alder- 
man) in Salankayana grants of the fifth century a.p.; and the gréma- 
bhojaka of the early Pallava and Kadamba charters seems to be 
another name for the same official. How the village headman was 
appointed, and whether his office was hereditary, are matters on 


9 Chendalur, El, VII, p. 293 (réjavastu bhated sthitem). 
8 IA, V, pp. 50-58; also C. Minakehi, Administration and Social Life under the 


Pallavas, pp. 64-82. ; 
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which no clear light is furnished_by our sources. But that he was the 
leader of the village and the intermediary between the villagers and 
the royal government of the kingdom is fairly clear: Thus, a number 
of Salankayana grants are orders addressed to the village or villagers 
headed by the mutuda.4 ‘ 


The villagers of Omgodu and Pikira are specially mentioned in the 
Pallava grants bearing their names. The British Museum plates of 
Charudevi speak of the officials of the village (gameyika dyutta) 
without any definite indication as to who appointed them. The Sarsa- 
vani plates of Kalachuri Buddharaja (a.v. 610)5 mention the elders 
of the village, its adhikarika and others. Here we must note the men- 
tion of the elders of the village. as a class apart from the headman, 
adhikarika, and the generality of the people. They also find mention, 
besides the gradmabhojika, in the Satara grant of Vishnuvardhana, 
the younger brother of Pulakesin II.6 


In the Tamil country we have references to manram and podiyil 
as also to avai (from Sanskrit sabh@) in the classical literature of the 
Sangam period. This makes it clear that some form of a primitive 
village assembly was known to the rural parts, although thé position 
of the assembly seems to have been better established in the larger 
towns, particularly the capital cities. Podiyil means “common place’ 
(of meeting) and manram is explained by a relatively late commen- 
tator, who must, however, be taken to represent an authentic tradi- 
tion, as ‘the open place in the centre of the village where all people 
meet under the shade of a trec’. The songs of the Puranadniru (nos. 46 
and 220) show that the manram was also a court of justice as well as 
the place where the sentences of the court were executed. In one of 
them we have an interésting situation. Phe Chola king doomed the 
sons of one of his enemies to be thrown to an elephant. A poet inter- 
ceded successfully on behalf of the youngsters, and appealed to 'the 
king’s mercy by saying that a strange fear had taken possession of 
those tender children as thev stared in bewilderment at the manram. 
The other poem is a lament of a friend of another Chola king at the 
sight of the manram of ancient Uraivir, bereft of its king who had 
for some unknown reason given up his life by starvation. Here we 
have testimony of the king going to the manram of the capital to 
administer justice in person and do other public business. Of the 


4 Ellur plates of Devavarman, av. 325—Elure mutuda pamukha gamo bhani- 
favo. Cf. Kantheru plates of Nandiyarman II and Peddavegi grant of the same 
king having mutuda sahitén grameyakan. ’ 

5 EI, VI, p. 297. Rashtra-crama-mahattar- ddhikarikadin, 

6 IA, XIX, pp. 309-10. 
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nature and working of the manyam in rural parts of this early period, 
especially on its political side, we have no direct testimony. But 
popular gatherings of a social and religious nature in the manram of 
every locality are known to have been a regular feature of rural life;. 
and it was undoubtedly the scene of song, dance, and other popular 
amusements. . 


After a long interval, the regular history of village institutions may 
be said to commence with the inscriptions of the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries a.p. From these inscriptions we are able to trace the 
presence of at least three types of assemblies which payed a regular 
part in local administration, namely (1) the ar (2) the sabhdé and (8) 
the nagaram. The tir was evidently the commoner type of assembly 
belonging to the normal run of villages where the land was held by 
all classes of people who were, therefore, entitled to membership in 
the local assembly. The sabha@ was apparently an exclusively Brah- 
mana assembly of the brahmadeya villages where at least at the start 
all the land belonged to the Brahmanas. The nagaram was quite 
another type; it was an assembly of merchants and belonged to loca- 
lities where traders and merchants were in a dominant position. These 
types of assemblies often existed side by side in the same locality, 
together with many other associations of lesser importance and more 
restricted scope. Whenever necessary, there was mutual consultation 
among those different assemblies and associations, and the rule was 
generally observed that all the interests concerned in a matter were 
consulted before any decision was taken on it. An inscription from 
Uttaramerir,7 dated a.p. 993-94, just immediately after the close of the 
period covered in this survey, illustrates this clearly. It records the 
decision of the sabha that the responsibility for the payment of finés 
levied by either the king’s court (rajadvaram), the court of justice 
(dharmasanam), the revenue department (vari), or others, must rest 
on the particular community or class to which the person fined be- 
longed; and the groups specially named are Brahmanas, Siva-Brah- 
manas, accountants, merchants, Vellalar, and any other castes (jatigal). 
It is not clear if all these classes were invited to attend the meeting 
at which the decision was taken, or it was taken after previous con- 
sultation with all of them. The inscription also shows, what is clear 
in many other ways, that the sabhd, generally comprising the ¢lite 
of learning and character in the community, commanded the respect 
of all other assemblies, and took the lead on important occasions in 


settling difficult matters of common concern. 


7 EI, XXII, pp. 205-7. 
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Of the constitution and working of the fir assembly, we are unfor- 
tunately not as well informed as of the sabhd. But we may presume 
that the role of the fr in local administration was similar to that of 
the sabhda, In a large township like Uttarameriir where the fir and the 
sabha existed side by side, there arose a natural tendency for the 
sabha to guide and control the activities of the dr, and for the dr to 
submit willingly to such guidance.8 The tir had often an execution 
committee of its own which was called dGlunganattér, the ruling 
group. We learn nothing, however, of the method by which they were 
chosen or of the tenure of their office. 


Of the sabha more details are forthcoming. In the earliest extant 
inscriptions of Uttaramerur, which belong to the reign of Dantivar- 
man Pallava, the sabhd already appears as a mature and well establi- 
shed institution exercising almost all the powers that it ever exercised 
in later times. It sold land, undertook the administration of an endow- 
ment for dredging a tank, and made an important settlement 
(vyavasthai) in which the fir was assigned some duties with regard 
to lands deserted by poor tenants who could not pay the dues on 
them. A little later, under Nandivarman, it laid down the qualifica- 
tions and the tenure for the place of the worshipping priest (archaka) 
in a local temple. These early records also contain notable references 
to variyar, obviously executive officers subordinate to the sabha and 
taking their orders from it. A Pandya inscription from Maniir in the 
neighbourhood of Tinnevelly (c. a.p. 800) is a landmark in the historv 
of the sabhda. It is a record of rules of procedure made bv the sabha 
for the regulation of its future meetings. The meeting of the sabha 
was summoned by beat of drum, and assembled in the hall! of the 
local temple of Govardhana. The rules made included the following 
provisions among others: only those who had a full share of the 
village lands, including shares obtained by purchase, gift, or dowrv. 
were proficient in one Dharma and mantrabrahmana, and were of 
good conduct, should take part in the proceedings of the sabha. For 
the future, no fractional shares such as quarter, half, and so on. should 
be created bv sale, gift, or dowrv. Those who wish to buv a full share 
must be proficient in an entire Veda, including its addenda (narisishta). 
No one, who did not enjov a full share acquired in one of these ways, 
shall be appointed to anv kind of vdriyam, i.e., executive dutv. Per- 
sons who contravene these provisions or obstruct the proceedings of 
the sabh@ saying ‘nav’, ‘nay’, to every proposition, and those who abet- 
ted such offenders, were each to pay a fine of 5 kaSus and abide bv the 


s * * 


8 See Studies, pp. 108-8. 
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provisions of this settlement for the future. The whole transaction is 
put through by the sabha, and there is no mention of the king or 
the government except in the formal dating of the document in the 
35th year of the Pandya ruler, Marafjadiayan. But doubtless, if. ob- 
struction was very strong and. the sabhd was not equal to controlling 
it, it was open to it to invoke the aid of the king’s officials in enfor- 
cing its lawful decisions, and that aid would be readily forthcoming. 


The two oft-quoted Uttaramérir inscriptions of the 12th and 14th 
years (a.p.-919 and 921) of the Chola monarch Parantaka I may be 
said to constitute the next great landmark. In these inscriptions we 
see the completion of the transition from the appointment of indivi- 
dual executive officers by the sabhd (the vdriyar) to the establishment : 
of a fairly elaborate committee system, by means of which important 
sections of local aclministration were entrusted to committees (vériyam) 
of 6 or 12 members according to the importance of their functions. 
The fitst inscription laid down rules for the election of the various 
committees, and the second inscription, dated two vears later, amend- 
ed these rules with a view to removing some practical difficulties that 
had been experienced in their working. Without going into details. 
too long and complicated for reproduction here88 we may note that 
the general principle followed was to Jay down minimum qualifica- 
tions of property, learning, and character to be satisfied by persons 
before being included in the panels for the committees, and then to 
secure by a system of lot the election of the requisite number from 
those qualified men, care being taken that all the wards of the town- 
ship were represented on the committees. ° 


The Tiruchendir inscription of Pandva Varaguna Maharaja TI 
(c. a.D. 874),9 mentions that of a large endowment in cash made in 
favour of the local temple, the urar of Korkai became trustees of one 
part, the sabhaiydr of Varagunamangalam of another, and the naga- 
rattar of Manavirapattanam of vet a third—a striking instance of co- 
operation among the different types of assemblies for a common cause. 


There was a small staff of naid servants in each village, called 
madhyasthas, who assisted the committees of the sabha in their 
work and maintained the records of the village. They also attend- | 
ed the meetings of the sabhd, and assisted in the conduct of the 
meetings and in recording their resolutions, but themselves took no 
part in the deliberations. In a.n. 923 the sabha of Brahmadesam, 


8a Ibid 
9 EI, XXI, p. 108 
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North Arcot district, resolved that their madhyasthas, employed in 
writing up the accounts connected with the tank, were to be remu- 
nerated at the.rate of four measures of paddy per diem, and were 
to receive in addition six kalaiijus of ‘red gold’ per annum with a 
pair of clothes each, that each of them had, at the end of his vear of 
office, to produce accounts and pass throuch the ordeal of red hot 
iron; that those who were declared pure after the ordeal should re- 
ceive a bonus of a small amornt of gold, while those that failed in 
it should pav a fine of ten Aelatins of cold. the reason for the heavy 
fine being that the corpus of the tank find was not of sufficient size 
and that no corporal punishment was to be resorted to by the sabha 
in such cases.10 . : 


Similar developments were taking ploce clsewhere though not 
perhaps to the same extent. ™ the Deccan we come across numer- 
ous references to the mcehdi«nas of villaces who were in charge of 
the Jocal administration under the leadershin of efmundas. corres- 
ponding to the muftida, the craémabhoiaka ete. of an earlier time. 
About a.p. 700 we read in an inseription that some land) was given 
awav to.a temple in Benrivur with the assent of the subjects who 
were mohdajanas.11 Again the Gabehmesvar incerintion of ynearaja 
Vikramaditya (ce. a.n, 72912 centoins on important dchdravyarasthe— 
charter of rishts and duties—civer hy the yurrraiia to the mahiionas. 
the navera and the cichteen prokritis of Porieere, the kine’s oGecials 
(rajapurushas\ being required to secure the proper observance of the 
terms of the charter. The inscrintion describes rates of taxes to be 
given by the villavers to the de‘édhinatis everv vear in the month of 
Vaisdkha and to the seni (evild) in the month of Fartika. Tt also men- 
tions the specialised cuilds of braziers and of oi]mone¢ers, and of the 
navment of dues to them. Tt will be noticed that in these Chalukva 
inscriptions the relations between the village assembly and the offi- 
cials of the kine’s covernment are somewhat closer than in the more 
autonomous townshins of the Tamil country. 


Under the Rashtrakittas the hacis of rural administration continued 
to be the same ¢s earlier under the Chilukvas af Badami. The inscrip- 
tions give amnle evidence of tho nreveeca of cfmundas and maha- 
fjanas in each important villace and township, and of the diligence 
and regularity with which thev attended to the numerous local 
affairs. An inscription of a.p. 992-315 from Nandavadige speaks of a 


10 276 of 1015. 

11 SI, Ix, i, no, 48: mahajuna-nrajd <ammatade kottady - 
12 FI, XTV, p. 188. 
18 TA, XT, p. 221. 
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meeting of the local assembly at which were present all the mahda- 
janas, young and old, headed by ‘their own three’, who were the 
equals of Kapilarishi; the three particularly mentioned were doubt- 
less the executive officers of the mahdjanas, and the esteem in which 
they were held is seen by their being compared to sage Kapila. An- 
other ix.scription of a.p. 917 from Hattimattur mentions ‘the one hun- 
dred and ten’ (mahdajanas) of a village and the fifty families of oil- 
mongers in the same place co-operating in the conduct of the affairs 
of the local temple. It is perhaps needless to multiply instances. 


The organisation of rural government in practically the whole of 
South India then conformed to a certain general pattern, but exhibi- 
ted many variations in detail according to time and place. There was, 
on the whole, more variety and development in the. Far South than 
in the Deccan, and this development was continued into the next 
period—the age of the Chola Empire—-which witnessed the most re- 
markable combination of efficient central control with the utmost 
local freedom ever known in the historv of India. 


« The relation between the village or township and the central go- 
vernment in matters other than the pavment of land revenue is best 
wnderstood by a study of the pariharas or exemptions that usually ac- 
company the numerous erants of Jand recorded in the charters. Such 
a study will provide also a peen into the tax-svstem of the times. The 
Mavidavolu plates of Pallava Sivaskandavarmian mention the follow- 
ing items: (1) Exemption from digging for salt. The mining and 
manufacture of salt was a roval monopoly even under the SAtavahan- 
as, and continued to he so under the later Pallavas.14 Sneciallv favour- 
ed villages.. particularly brahmadenas, were exempted from visits 
from royal officials for purposes of digeing in the villages for salt. 
The Hirahadagalli nlates nlace the manufacture of sugar on the same 
level as that of salt. (2) Exemption from the administrative jurisdie- 
tion of the head of the district (aratha-sanhrinayakam). Tn some early 
Kalinga grants15 it is expressly stated that the villagers were, from 
the date of the grant. to tender to the dorce and his descendants all 
the pavments and services which thev used to give to the king and 
his officials. It is also stated that the villages concerned were to he 
exempt from the entrv of soldiérs and policemen for any purpose. 
These brahmadeyas, then, were clearly a sort of imperia in imperto 
in which the donee held practically absolute sway in every respect. 


a 


9 


14 See Minakshi, op. ctt.,’ pp. \71-72. 
15 Ragoly and Srungavarapukota plates (EJ, XII, p. 1; XXV, p. 238; XXIII, p. 56). 
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A Traikitaka inscription of a.p. 490-9116 mentions an exception to 
the rule that soldiers and policemen should not enter such villages, 
viz., that they may do so for capturing thieves and those who have 
done evil against the king (chora-rdjapathakari-varjam). This condi- 
tion expressly stated for once here may perhaps be taken to be an im- 
plied condition governing all such general exemptions. It proves 
that care was taken to see that exemptions granted to favoured sub- 
jects did not produce any serious anti-social consequences. (3) Exemp- 
tion from liability to supply draught bulls to help the progress of 
touring officers, who seem to have expected the provision by the vill- 
agers of other amenities as well—such as cots, living rooms, and 
boiled rice, items to which the Hirahadagalli plates «add milk, curds, 
grass, fuel, and green vegetables. That this system of local supplies 
was fairly widespread in South India is seen from the grants of other 
dynasties as well.17 Another common exemption, not specifically 
mentioned in Mayidavolu plates but included in the Hirahadagalli 
plates, was (4) freedom from kara (tax) and vetti (free labour). Other 
inscriptions contain quite a number of other items of varying im- 
portance which need not all be detailed here.!8 But two may be no- 
ticed as thev are of particular interest. (5) Manrupadu, corresponding 
to the Sanskrit expression (sa) danda-dosha-dasaparadha. This con- 
sisted in fines and other accruals of judicial administration, not hand- 
ed over to the officials of the State but retained by the favoured 
donce, either the whole village or the particular person or persons 
in it. (6) Neyvilai, literally ‘the price of ghee’, which may be taken to 
correspond to tuppaderc, ‘literally ghee-tax, of the Kannada inscrip- 
tions. This seems to have been the relic in the form of a cash pay- 
ment in lieu of the supplv of ghee to meet the daily requirements 
of the royal palace, a practice of which the Tamil epic Silappadika- 
ram preserves a clear memory. 


The pariharas were summed up in theory as 18 in number, but 
varied in practice with time and place. They give us some idea of 
the numerous levies and imposts to which the people were subjected 
at the hands of government, and co far to confirm the impression 
recorded by Arab writers of the ninth and tenth centnrics that the 
people of India were heavily taxed and that, their monarchs had 
their treasuries full. 


16 Surat plates of Vyaghrasena, EI, XI, pp. 219 ff. 

17 Kudigere plates of Kadamba Mandhatrivarman, ET. VI, pp. 19-16. : 

1S Minakshi op. cft., Ch. V. All these particulars figure in Vakataka inscriptions 
also, Fleet CII, T]I, 55 and 56, and Basim plates, EI, XXVI. 
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To complete the picture of the system of taxes and levies we must 
note that besides the central government there were other agencies 
which claimed and exercised the right to levy taxes and imposts. In 
such cases the imposts were usually levied with the consent of the 
parties involved, and were thus voluntary in character. An inscrip- 
tion of a:p. 918 from Dandapur!® records that the people of that place 
resolved upon the following levies in order to maintain in good repair 
a big irrigation tank in that place. The levies were: three drammas 
on each Brahmin marriage, two on each upanayana, one on each 
Sudra marriage, and one pana on every occasion of a prayaschitta. 
Numerous instances of such voluntary levies by particular sections, 
guilds or merchants, caste organisations, and so on, for serving more 
-or less limited purposes may be gathered from the inscriptions of al- 
most every dynasty. 


4. Central Administration 


We may now turn to the machinery of royal administration from 
the centre. Above the graéma was the administrative division called 
dhira, rashtra, nadu, kottam or vishaya at different times and places. 
The rashtra and vishaya are sometimes distinguished as two cate- 
gories, one being a larger division than the other. Likewise, the 
valunddu and mandalam appear as larger divisions comprising a num- 
ber of nddus in Tamil inscriptions. There was no uniformity in the 
size of these administrative divisions. It was often determined by 
accidents of history. When, for instance we hear of Banaraja-vishaya 
in a Chalukya inscription of the Badami period,20 we see at once 
that a principality, once ruled in independence by the Banas and now 
subject to the Chalukyan empire, was constituted into one of its 


vishayas. . 


Just as in the grama, so in the larger division also, there was an as- 
sembly of elders, often mentioned in the inscriptions, although little 
information is forthcoming on its exact constitution or functions. 
There is mention, for instance, of the vishaya-mahattaras of Gud- 
davadi-vishaya in a Salankayana grant of the second half of the fifth 
century A.D.21 In a Pallava inscription from the Nellore district the 
nattar figure together with the drar and others as the executors of a 
royal order.22 As in the grama, so in this larger division, there was a 


19 IA XII, p. 223. 

‘20 SU, IX, pt. I, no, 46, 
21 Polamirm grant of Madhavavarman I. 
22 Nellore Inscriptions, p. 429, 
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chief executive official variously described as vapata as in Brihatpha- 
layana and early Pallava charters, desddhipati in Salankayana grants, 
desabhojoka in a Kadamba grant,23 and ndttukkon in 'Yamil inscrip- 
lions.“4 It scems probable that the mafdtalavara ot the Ikshvaku ins- 
criptions and the rdshirakuta ot later inscriptions from Western Dec- 
can were also district otticials with similar status. 


The designations of several other classes of otticials occur in the 
inscriptions, with very little indication, however, of the exact nature 
of their duties. In the Ikshvaku inscriptions we come across the 
mahdsendputi, mahddandandyaka and — kosatdgariku, which may be 
rendered respecuvely as Commander-m-chiet, Chief Judge, and 
Lreasurer. ‘these high oltices were sometimes held in combination. 
thus we hear ol a mahutalavura who was also a muahddandanayaka 
and who was entrusled with the task of preparing the draft of a grant 
ia proper torm, a task which we jind entrusted in other charters to a 
ruhasyadiukrua, usually trauslyed as private secretary (Polamuru 
grant) or to mahdsdndhivigranika as in the Kastern Ganga and Bada- 
mu Chalukya grauts.<9 Satanbuyana plants inenuonu ayuktakas, vatla- 
bhas, and rdéjupurushas; dyukuka like cupdta simply meas an ap- 
pomted person and vallabia is cyuated with adiyaksha in the lexicon 
or lidmachandra. Lidjapurusivus iccall the purushas ol the Asoka in- 
scriptions, a class of ollicials who stood im close personal relation to 
the ruling King, interpreted his mind to officials mr the provinces, and 
reported on those olticials and their work to the king; but it is doubt- 
tui if in the sinaller kingdoms ot the Deccan and South India there 
was much scope tor these olticials to exercise the same class of duties. 
We also hear ot the Gjfapti or executor ot a grant, but this is no separ- 
ate category ol oflicial, because usually any oflicer near at hand is 
nominated executor. ‘lhe Hirahadagalii plates give an unusually 
long list of officials. At the head o1 the hist are placed rdjakumaras, 
princes of blood royal, showing that the kingdom was held in a sort 
of commission by the male members oi the royal family, the junior 
members and collaterals holding responsible offices in the kingdom 
under the reigning monarch. ‘ihe general prevalence of this system 
is wall attested by literature and inscriptions, It was an advantage 
when there was unity in the royal family, but when diflerences arose, 
the arrangement made easy the lapse into civil war dnd disruption. 


23 liresakuna grant of Mrigesavarman. 
94 Tirnchendur inscription of Varaguna-Mahaiayja, El, XXI1, p. 100, Il. 6 to 7. 
25 kKondamudi Pl. £1, V1, p. 315. ‘This was also the case with many dynasties in 


Noith India, See below § B. 
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Reference may be made, tor example, to the condition of the Chalukya 
empire of Badami in the iniérval between the death of Pulakegin I 
and the accession of Vikramaditya (above, pp. 425-27). Atter the rdja- 
kumaras coines the sendputi; then, a group of three names raltihika, + 
madabika and desddikata. Maddmba 1s a territorial division according 
to certain Jaina works, so that these three classes ol olticials were the 
executive heads respectively ol the rdshi{ra, mudamba, and desa. Next 
is mentioned the gdmabhojuka, the head oi the village, of whom en- 
ough has been suid already. Next comes a group ol three names, valla- 
vd, govallava and amachcha, terms by no means easy to explain but 
probably bearing on revouue adininisiration. Lastly are mentioned 
groups of officers concerned with the muaintenance of peace and 
securing safety of lite and property. ‘ihey are ardkhadhikata 
(oificer in charge of protection), guimika, tudhika, and neyika, all obs- 
cure terms. This list does not seem to be exhaustive, as it is followed 
by the phrase aiuecicha, ‘and others besides’. ‘The sane record men- 
tions two other types of olfictuls—saficharailaka and bhadamanusha— 
very plausibly rendered into bailiff and constabulary, whose duty it 
was to entorce the execution of the orders of the government and 
the decrees uf law courts. The saicharantakas are called sdsana. 
saicharins, i.¢., promulgators or royal commands in the Sanskrit char- 
ters of the Pallavas. Later Pallava charters mention yet other ollicials 
such as kosddhyksha, superintendent of the treasury, mdnikkappan- 
ddram-kappan, the guard ot the treasury of jewels who probably lunc- 
tioned under the kusadiyhshu. We also bear of the — Nilakkatatlar 
and adhikdrar, olticers ot the revenue departmen!. who had duties re- 
lating to the survey and assessment ol cultivated Jands. Lastly, there 
were the. vdyilkelpar, that is hearers ot royal orders, a term which be- 
comes refined in Chola snscriplions into liruvaykkelvi, ie., hearing 
{the utterances ot) the sacred mouth—that is the king. These terms 
remind one naturally of their Sanskrit counterpart which occurs in 
Chalukya and Rashtraktila inscriptions, namely — rajasravitam. The. 
Sanskrit term, however, is dobule-edged. It may mean that a matter | 
was reported to the king for his approval, a procedure implied by te 
terms vijfiapti and vinnappam of other inscriptions, and it may ib 
mean orders uttered by the king. In the Kannada inscriptions the 
term is tound used in both these meanings; and the system of the king 


issuing oral order usually recorded and put into shape for official 
action by the private secretary in attendance, rahasyadhikrita, was 
ancient and universal in India. In striking contrast to this elaborate 
machinery “is the simple formula of the early Gafiga grants which 
only speak of a body of well-appointed and Joyal servants—suvibhak- 
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ta-bhaktabhril yajanena—betokening a simple machmery of govern- 
ment and the personal touch of the monarch with the details of day- 
to-day administration. 


. In addition to village courts and caste and guild pafichayats for 
the settlement of disputes, there was a series of law courts maintain- 
ed by the central government for the administration of justice; and 
these were called adhikaranas or dharmasanas. Adhikaranadandam, 
fine levied in a court of law, occurs among the pariharas enumerated 
in the Kasakudi plates. These dharmasanas were presided over by 
state ofticials who were assisted by advisers learned in the law, the 
dharmasanabhattas as they were called. The rollicking farce, Matta- 
vilasa, of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I, contains a scene which 
clearly suggests that the courts were not free from corruption.26 In 
the absence of other evidence ordeals (divya) were resorted to; the 
Vishnukundin Mahendravarman I was reputed to be an expert in the 
conduct of ordeals of various kinds.27 : 


Of the existence of a regularly constituted council of minister to 
assist the king in the day to day administration, we have no clear 
proof trom the inscriptions. There is mention, however, of the 
mantri-mandala, group of ministers, taking part in the coronation of 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla.28 It is well known that all manuals of 
polity laid stress on the need for such a council but we cannot judge 
how tar practice conformed to theory in our period. 


5. The King 


At the head of the State was the king, who was the fountain of 
honour, Chief Judge, and leader of the armed forces. The early Iksh- . 
vakus like Vasishthiputra Chamtamula performed Vedic sacrifices 
such as Agnihotra, Aggishtoma, Vajapeya and Asvamedha. But later 
monarchs turned to Buddhism, and there was need for a reaction in 
favour of Vedic religion which was started by the later dynasties, the 
Pallavas being most prominent among them. They described them- 
selves as ‘ever engaged in uplifting Dharma submerged in evils of the 
age of Kali’, and the kings of these dynasties were proud of calling 
themselves dharma-mahdrajadhirdjas. Though the kings favoured 
specially the particular religious creed which they professed, they 
never atempted to impose it on all their subjects; rather they often 


26 Minakshi, op. cit., p. 58. 
27 Polamiru grant, no. 7 of ARE, 1914. 


28 SII, IV, no. 185, Sec. J. 1. L. 
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patronised, as a matter of policy, all other creeds as occasion demand- 
ed. After a political revolution involving a change of dynasty, social 
and economic stability was often ensured by express proclamations 
_ that all pre-existing rights of property, charitable foundations, and so 
on, would be respected by the new rulers. 


Succession to the throne was usually hereditary in the eldest male 
line, and care was .taken to educate princes according to the best. 
standards of the time in literature, law, and the martial arts, and to 
train them in administrative positions suited to their capacities and 
tastes. The princesses often attained proficiency in the fine arts, par- 
ticularly painting, music’ and the dance. During the minority © of 
Pulakesin II, his uncle Mangalesa acted as regent; but when he plan- 
ned to keep Pulakesin II permanently out of his rights and pass the 
throne to his own son, public sentiment strongly opposed the move 
and supported Pulakesin, who waged war against Mangalesa, defeat- 
ed and killed him in battle, and took possession of the throne that 
rightfully belonged to him. Pulakesin’s reign and life came to a sudden 
end in consequence of a Pallava invasion in a.p. 642; then all was 
confusion, and the sons of Pulakesin each prepared to make himself 
independent ruler over the territory that was under his charge; but 
one of them, Vikramaditya I, saw the folly of the course, and suc- 
ceeded in rolling back the tide of foreign invasion, checking the dis- 
ruptive designs ot his brothers, maintaining the unity of the empire, 
‘and making himself emperor; and he was not the eldest among the 
sons ot Pulakesin (above, pp. 426-27). At the beginning of the eighth 
century, there was no heir to the Pallava throne in the direct male 
line after the death of Paramesvaravarman II and there was a crisis 
leading to a regular search for a suitable candidate from the colla- 
teral branches of the family. The ministers, the members of the 
ghatika ot the capital city, and the milaprakriti are said to have gone 
to Hiranyavarman and secured his young son for the place, 
brought him to the capital, on an elephant, and crowned him king 
as Nandivarman II (above, pp. 330-31). One of the royal insignia which 
the deputation to Hiranyavarman carried with them was a diadem 
of the shape of an elephant’s scalp.29 This is a unique instance In the 
South of a choice of ruler on the initiative of highest officers of the 
State and the élite of society.2% The history of the Rashtrakutas and | 
of the Eastern Chalukyas was marked by a large number of ‘disputed 
successions and civil wars; in the case of the latter this feature was 


a 


99 SII. IV, no. 185, Sec. F. , 
29a Cf. the cases of Gopala and Yaéaskara (p. 547). 
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viten accentuated, if uot actually promoted, by the interference of 
the HKashtrakulas in the alias ol Vengi with a view to their own 
agglulidisciment, ale nasiitrakuta king Dhruva chose the ablest of his 
suus, Govinda Lil, tor succession aiter him, and made him yuvardja. 
Stumbha, ihe eldest son ol Ubruya, did uot Like this, and was inclined 
to make Wouble, Dhruva then abdicated and crowued Govinda as 
emperor and sought thereby to avert the impending civil war. Peace 
wus, however, maiitamed only till the deaui of Dhruva. ‘Then the 
war came and Slambha had we suppert ol many of the {eudatories, 
of the enipure; but Govinda heid his own, weated hus deteated elder 
browher with consideration, and justiied Une choice ol his tather. 


When there was actually no yuvardja, Une place (yuvardjapada) was 
sulneumes bestowed on high oucials as a mark ol davour, as 1s seen 
fiom Vallava, Chalukya anu ,iashtrakuta iscripuons. 

fuach royal tuumily had its own banner (dlivaja) aud seal (ldtich- 
hang) which were imeutuoucd promimently i their inscriptions. ‘Lhe 
Luyal palace was generally Midinlalued ua great state, and a Kashtra- 
kuta uiscription menuons the eahubiuon Qi caplive elephants aud 
horses at the palace gate.o¥ Soimnclimes the queens occupied a posi- 
tion of almost equal umportauce wilh the sang; silabhattarika, the 
quecn ol Dhruva, bore the ules Paramesvan and Paramabhatla- 
Mika, made grants ol land at her own will, and issucd her own orders 
tu the executive ollicers ol the governiment.?? 


In monarchical states much depended ou the personal qualities of 
the monarch, aud there was no guarantec that hereditary succession 
would ensure a regular supply ol the requisite ability. But there were 
several modilyimg tactors. All the members ol the royal family had 
generally a share in the adiinistration aud opportunities of influ- 
encing the policy ol the king; then there was the influence of the 
high olficials of State, sojue yl whom perhaps held their offices in 
heredity and commanded the respect ot the monarch by the distinc- 
tion of their services to the State, their ability and character. The 
presence of numerous teudatory monarchs, scions of houses that had 
once ruled independent kingdoms and were now under the suze- 
rainty of the ruling emperor, and the domination of social life by 
the large numbers of territorial and corporate- organisations spoken 
of above, went far to mitigate the civil consequences of the rule of 


80 Saijan plates, KI, XVII, p. 235. ™ 
31 El, XXL, pB 8d 
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incapable or uusguided sovereigus. Rashtrakita Govinda IV, who 
proved unworthy of the throne, was actually dethroned by his sub- 
jecis who invited his uncle Amoghavarsha Lil to accept the throne 
aud save the honour of the royal tamily (a.p. 995). 


6. Organisation of Defence 


Belore concluding this survey of polity ui the South, a word must 
be said on the organisation of defence. Luscriptions bear witness to 
not infrequent disturbances of peace resulting izom raids for cattle- 
htting and local quarrels among petty chieftams; ou such occasions, 
every adult male m the aficcted area was ready to do- his bit with 
such weapons as he had at his disposal, aud there are several instan- 
ces on record of meu having laid down their lives in defence of the 
caltle ol the village, the sanctity of its homes, and the honour of tts 
women. We have little intormation on the way the army was re- 
cruited, rained aud maintained; in reality each chiettain had his own 
troops and had lo send conungents to the central army in times of 
war. Infantry was the main strength of the army, but cavalry and 
elephant corps are also frequently alluded to. Hiuan Tsang state: 
that Chalukyan soldiers, who led the van of the army in battle, went 
into conflict mtoxicated, and that their war-elephants were also made 
drunk belore an engagement. Horses were imported trom Arabia, 
and Arab Muslims were settled in different ports and cities in the 
Rashtrakiita empire where they were permitted to practise their own 
religion and live under their own laws. The Chalukyas of Badami 
mamtained a naval foree which conducted operations on the west 
coast against Revatidvipa (Goa) and Puri (on the Elephanta island), 
and perhaps guarded the coast against pirates. The Pallavas had a 
navy too, and maintained widespread maritime contacts with the co- 
lonies in the East and with China. ‘The Cholas also maintained a 
naval force which distinguished itself greatly in the century after 
riod. There was a body of troops who were on oath to detend 
a bond which was initiated by the special 
ceremony of a common meal at the accession of the monarch, ‘These 
were known as sahavdsis (those who live together) in Kamataka, and 
velaikkarar (emergency men) in the Tamil country. The institution 
is specially noticed by early Arab writers like Abu Zayd. The 
garudas of the Hoysala and the tennavan-dpattudavigal (helpers of 
the Pandya in danger) of later Pandya inscriptions were obviously 


its continuations in more recent times. 


our pe 
the king with their lives— 
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B. NORTH INDIA 


1. The Imperial Guptas 


In the third century a.p., after the downfall of the Kushané em- 
pire, Northern India entered upon one of those periods of political 
disorganisation that have always preceded the rise of empires. From 
the Kushana territory in the north-west and the Kshatrapa dominion 
in Kathiawar to Samatata and Kamarupa, and from the Himalayas 
to the Narmada, the country was split up into a large number of 
states, of which those of the Bharasivas in the Upper Gangetic 
basin and the Lichchhavis lower down the vailey, were perhaps the 
most important. It was the crowning glory of the first three Emperors 
of the Gupta dynasty to create out of this chaos a new political system 
based upon the organisation of most of the conquered territory under 
a central government and the establishment of a protectorate over 
the rest. 


The pattern of the Gupta imperial administration was set by the 
dynasties, indigenous and foreign, that had preceded it in the North 
as well as in the South. But the Guptas added a fuller and richer 
content to the whole. At the head of the government stood, as in 
Maurya and Satavahana times, the Emperor. The imperial Guptas, 
however, discarding the modest title of rajan which had contented 
the older dynasties, assumed the high-sounding style brought into 
vogue by the foreign (Indo-Greek, Saka, Parthian and Kushana) rulers. 
The most characteristic of such titles was mahdrajadhiraja adopted 
by the Guptas from Chandra-gupta I onwards alike in their inscrip- 
tions, coin-legends and seals. Variants of this imperial title were 
rajadhiraja,2 parama-rajadhiraja,3 rajadhirajarshi4 and raja-rajadhiraja>. 
Corresponding ‘to the above we have the title mahddevi applied to 
the Chief Queen of the imperial Guptas, no doubt, after the prece- 
dent set by the Ikshvaku kings of the Telegu country in the third 
century a.p.6 


1 The title mahdraja- rajadhiraja, applicd to Samudra-gupta and Chandra-gupta IL. 
In the Mathura Pillar ins. of G.E. 61 (EI, XXI, pp. 8 ff.) is the exact Sanskrit equivalent 
of the Prakrit designation of the Parthian Azes I and Gondophares and the Kushana 
Kanishka 1 on their cointypes as. well as that of the Kushina Kanishka J, ‘Vasishka 
and Kanishka IJ in their inscriptions. 

2 See the legend on Samudra-gupta’s AsSvamedha coins (CGD, p. CXV), 

3 Cf. the Iegend on Kumfra-Gupta J’s Archer coins (CGD, p. CXYV). 

4 Ins. no. 10. 

5 Ins. no. 26. 

6 Cf. EI, XX, no. 24. 
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In contrast with the simple style of mahdraja, the lofty title of 
mahdar@jadhiraja undoubtedly helped to emphasise the unique posi- 
tion held by the paramount ruler over and above the multitude of 
ordinary kings, a change of style noticeable in the genealogical lists 
of the Guptas from Chandra-gupta I onwards. To this the great 
Guptas added other epithets claiming for themselves superhuman 
qualities which raised them almost to the level of the gods. Of Samu- 
dra-gupta we are told by his panegyrist that ‘he was the incompre- 
hensible spirit that was the cause/of production of good and destruc- 
tion’ of evil,’ that ‘he was equal to the gods Dhanada, Varuna, Indra, 
and Antaka’, that ‘he had no antaconist of equai power in the world’, 
that ‘the was a mortal only in celebrating the rites of the observances 
of mankind, but otherwise a god dwelling on the earth’ (no. 3). In 
later genealogical accounts some of the above epithets along with 
others from the stock description of Samudra-gupta, thus making the 
real founder of Gupta imperial greatness an almost legendary hero. 
Such are the phrases ‘exterminator of all kings’ ‘whose fame was tasted 
by the waters of the four oceans’, ‘who was the battle-axe of the god 
Kritinta.’ The later genealogists habitually describe Chandra-gupta 
IIT as having no antagonist equal to himself (svayam-apratirathah). 
In the records of North Bengal ranging from G. E. 113 to 224, the 
Emperors are given the trilogy of titles (parama-dainvata parama-- 
bhattaraka = mahdrajddhiraja) which, with the slight change of 
‘parama-daivata into paramesvara, became the distinctive designation 
of paramount rulers in later times. With the object of claiming suner- 
human excellence for them, the coin-legends of the Emperors from 
Samudra-gupta down to Skanda-eupta and Budha-gupta attribute to 
them the acquisition of heaven by good deeds following their con- 
quest of the earth. 


‘The Gupta Emperors no doubt exercised the supreme executive 
and judicial authority traditionally belonging to ancient Indian 
royalty from Vedic times onwards. But on this point our records are 
almost completely silent. We have, on the other hand, frequent refer- 
ences to the Empéror’s possession of the supreme command in war. 


It-is characteristic of the Imperial Guptas that while taking hich 
credit for their successful wars and conquests, they prided them- 
selves also on their benevolence towards the needy and the afflicted, 
as well as their success in elevating the moral and material standards 
of their subjects. Of Samudra-gupta, his panegyrist says that he de- 
dicated himself to the task of: relieving the distress of the miserable, 
the poor, the helpless and the afflicted, and again, that ‘he was the . 
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glorified personification of kindness to mankind’ (samiddho-vipgraha- 
van lokanugrahasya\.7 More emphatic is the tribute paid to the admi- 
nistration of Skanda-gupta by his Covernor of Snrashtra. There we 
read that While he the king, is reigning, verily no man araong his 
subjects falls away from religion (and) there 1s no one who is dis- 
tressed, (or) in poverty, (or) in misery, (or) avaricious, (or) who, worthv 
of punishment, is overmuch put to torture.’8 That these claims were 
not without a substratum of truth, we shall presently have occasion 
to prove from independent evidences. ° 


Next in rank to the Emperor stood, as in the are of the IMitakas 
and the Arthasdstra the Crown-nrince (Grvardia\, The rule of suc- 
cession in the Gunta Fimnire was hereditary descent in the male 
line? such as can be traced back to Vedic times. But the Fmneror 
trequently exercised the richt of selectins his heir apnarent. The 
legend Ssri-yuvardia-bhattiraka-hal-ddhikeranasya ocenrrine in an in- 
‘scribed clav-seal from Basarh. as interpreted below, would show that 
the Crown-prince was in commend of a recularly constituted force re- 
quiring a special office for its sunervision. Similarly. the lecend 47- 
yuvardja-padiya-kumaramiaty-adhikrravasiia occurring on other seale 
would snorest that the Crown-nrince had his ow m office-staft heloneing 
to the order of kumdramatyas.9 


The Tmperia) Guptas continued the traditional machinery of bure- 
aucratic government. Foremost of the hich officers of state annears 
to have been the manti? (High Minister), whose office was some- 
times hereditarv (ins. no. 18). We have next to mention the group of 
high imperial officers with the prefix mahdn attached to their titles. 
for which the precedent was supplied to the Guptas bv their prede- 
cessors. Such was the mahdbaladhikrita corresponding probably to 
the mahdsenapati of the Sataeviharas.0 Tn the inscription no. 18 
Pritlivishena. is described as the mantr? and afterwards the mahahala- 
dhikrita:of Kumara-gupta I, thus suggesting that these officers were 
respectively the heads of the civil and military administration of the 
Imperial Guptas. The mahdabalddhikrita controlled a staff of sub- 
ordinate officers like the mahdasvapati (Chief Officer of Cavalry), 


7 CH, UW, no, 1 line 26. The reading and translations of Flect are defective.’ 
8 D. C. Sirear, SI, p. 259. CH, 11, no. 14. 


9 For references see below. For criticism of a different interpretation of the above 
phrases by R. D. Banerji. (AIG, pp. 73-4), see BIH, pp. 184 ff. The explanation here 
given differs slightly from that presented in the last-named work, 


10 El, VII, pp. 67, 89 and XIV, pp. 158 ff. 
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mahapilupati (Chief Officer in charge of Elephants). bhatasvapati 
(Chief Officer of the Regular Cavalry) and asvapati (cavalry officer), 
known from other sources as belonging to this period. To the same 
category as the mahabaladhikrita helone the mahFdandanayaka 
whose office may be traced back to the Kushana and Tkshvaku times.11 
The mahddandananaka was dovbtless the controlling authority over 
the mere dandandyakas, also traceable to this neriod.12 Thoush the 
term may stand equally well for the office of ‘Chief Judge’ or ‘Chief 
General.’ it seems preferahle fo take mahddandanidyaka in the pre- 
sent context in the former sense, since the mahahaladhikrita is men- 
tioned side by side as a distinct office.13 To the ‘caterorv of high 
imperial officers belongs also the mahénratihfira (v. 1. mandpratihara 
lit ‘Chief Door-keener’. verhans ‘Chicf of the Palace-Guards’) who 
doubtless controlled the pretihdras.14 Another officer, now heard of 
for the first time but destined to have a lone career. wes the sandhi- 
visrahikn, the “Minister in charce of Peace and Wor: or more gene- 
rally, ‘the Minister of Forcien Affairs.15 


Among other officers of the Gupta administration may be mentioned 
the amatyas (a generic desienation for officials) who are known not 
only to the Arthasastra and Tdtaka tradition but also to_the inserip- 
tions of the pre-Gupta period.16 The Cuntas. it seems. created a 
snecial order (or rank) out of this class. which was known by the title 
k: maramatya.7 To this exalted order belonsed not only hich im- 
nerial officers like the mahddandandavaka VWarishena of the Allahahad 
Pillar inscrintion (no. 3) and the mantris Sikherasvamin and. Prithivt- 
shena (no. 18). but also of cers in charge of districts like Vetravarman 
(nos. 20-21) and Kulavriddhi (no. 2%) to be noticed below. The seals 
of the adhikaranas of the kumdrdmatyas that have been recovered 


11 Mathura Ins. of Vasu (EI, IX. p. 242), Ganeshia Pedestal Ins (EI, XXIV, p. 206). 
Nagarjunikonda ‘inscriptions. (EJ, XX pp. 17-18). 


12° For names of individual mahadandandyakas under the Imperial Guptas, see ins, 
no. 3 lines 22-33. Basarh Seal no. 17, Bhita Seal nos. 32 and 48-44 For a series of seals 
bearing the names of individual dandandyakas of the Gupta period, see Bhita seals 
nos, 44-51. . - 


18 For some ‘discussion about the significance of this term. see BIH, pp. 177-79. 
The explanation given here differs from that suggested in the last-named work. 


14 For the names of mahd@pratthdras of the Tmperial Gupta period, Cf. Basarh Seals 
nos. 16 and 18. 


15 Ins. no. ‘3, line 32, 
16 Bhita Seal no.' 40; Basarh Seal no, 210 in Spaoner’s list. 
17 The significance of this term is discussed in BIH, pp. 180-87, 
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from Bhité and Basarh, bear the characteristic crest of the goddess 
Lakshmi with or without attendants. Another generic class of offi- 
cials known to the Guptas was that of dyuktas (or dyuktakas), which 
may be traced back to the yutas of Asokan inscriptions and yuktas of 
the Arthasdstra, the Epics and the Manu-samhita. In the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription we find dynktapurushas engaged in the pleasing 
task of restoring the wealth of various kings that had been conquered 
by Samudra-gupta.18 This would suggest that the.dyuktas, like the 
uuktlas of the Arthasdstra and the Manu-Samhita, were concerned 
with revenue administration. On the other hand, we find an dytuk- 
taka in charge of the district of Kotivarsha and several dyuktakas sta- 
tioned at Pundravardhana during the reign of Budha-gupta.19 


We can trace to some extent the policy of the Imperial Guptas 
rerarding the organisation of the Chief Officers of State. The 
Guptas, to bein with, do not seem to have favoured the creation of 
an exclusive official class of the type suggested in Megasthenes’ des- 
cription of ‘the caste of councillors and assessovs’ in Chandragupta 
Maurva’s time. The mahddandandyaka Dhruvabhiti, father of 
mahadandandyaka Harishena of the Allahabad Pillar inscription is 
described as khddiyatapakika which may mean. as has becn sugges- 
ted. ‘the superintendent of the royal kitchen. The mantri-kumdra- 
mdtya Sikharasvamin of the Karamdanda_ inscription (no. 18) came 
from a Brahmana lineage. The maharaja Matrivishnu of the time of 
Budha-supta who was probably a vishayapati under the provincial 
governor Surasmichandra, mentions three pious Brahmanas as his an- 
cestors in the male line (no. 39). While selecting their high officials 
from Brahmanas and other classes, the Guptas did not neglect the 
claims of hereditary descent. Reference has been made above to the 
mahddandandyaka Harishena (no. 8) and mantri-kumdrdmatya Prithi- 
vishena (no. 18). Virasena, belonging to the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs, claims to have acquired his position by hereditarv descent (an- 
vaya-prapta-sachivyah, no. 10). The Guptas evidently felt themselves 
strong enough to permit the combination of high offices in the same 
hands. Warishena of the Allahabad Pillar inscription held the offices of 
sindhiviorahika, kumaramatya and dandanayaka. The maharaja miha- 
simanta Vijavasena. who was a fendatory of the Emvneror Vainva- 
gupta, was also mahipratihara, mahipilupati, patichadhikaranoparika. 
natyuparika and purapdlonarika (i.e.. Chief of the Palace-enards Chief 
Officer in-charge of elephants, as well as the uparika in-charge of the 


18 No. 3, line 36. , 
19 Cf, ins. nos. 37. 40. Probably the prdyuktaka of Basarh seal no. 19 i Bloch’s 


list belongs to the same category. 
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five offices, of patis(P) and of City Superintendents). The Guptas, 
evidently, were not averse (as the example of ‘Prithivishena shows} to 
the transfer of civil officers to the military branch. Whether thev had 
Boards of magistrates such as were known to Chandragupta Mauryas 
administration it is not possible to say with certainty. But we hear of 
two mahddandanayakas, viz., Harishena and Tilabhattaka function- 
ing simultaneously in the time of Samudra-gupta (no. 8). 

We may pause here to notice a striking achievement of the Imperial 
Guptas, viz., their organisation of permanent offices at the central and 
local headquarters, for which no doubt goed precedents existed in 
the past. Confining ourselves in the first place to the former head, 
we find that the inscribed clay-seals from Basarh, while largely be- 
Jonging to the provincial administration, refer also to some adminis- 
trative offices at the Imperial Secretariat. The legend sri-parama. 
bhattaraka-padiya-kumaramaty-ddhikarnasya — points directly to the 
office of the kumaramatya attached to the personal staff of the Em. 
peror. With this may be compared the above-quoted legend yuvaraja- 
padiya kumaramity -ddhikaranasya and the like, referring to the office 
of the kuma&rématya.on the Crown-prince’s staff, which may have 
been sometimes fixed at the imperial capital. If the other offices 
signified by the legends sri-rancbhdnddgar-ddhikarana, dandapasa- 
dhikarana and dharmmdsan-ddhikarana were to be located at the 
provincial (or district) headquarters, we might still suppose their 
counterparts to have existed at the imperial capitals. 

In the branch of provincial government it will be convenient for us 
to begin with the administration of Pundravardhana-bhukti, of which 
we have fuller knowledge than of any other province of the Gupta 
Empire. We know from a series of inscriptions (nos. 20-21, 38, 40) 
that have been discovered in North Bengal, that this province was 
ruled successively by Chiratadatta, Brahmadatta and Jayadatta with 
the title of uparika. But later (no. 48) it was probably filled by a 
prince of the blood. royal, called by his official designation mahdrdaia- 
putra devabhatta@raka. This example, to which others will be added 
shortly, is reminiscent of the prince-viceroys of the Maurya adminis- 
tration. It is interesting to observe that both Brahmadatta and Jaya- 
datta, as well as the mahGrdjaputra, adopted the honorific designation 
of maharaja, which may have been a reward for loyalty to the Em- 
peror, or a token of semi-indepeadence. 

For administrative purposes Pundravardhana-bhukti was divided 
into a number of districts normally called vishayas, but some times 
(no. 37) designated as vithi, which were subdivided into mandalas. 
The most frequently mentioned vishaya is Kotivarsha which was 


H—48 “ - 
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ruled at different times by a kumardméatya (nos. 20-21), an dyuktaka 
(no. 40) and a vishayapati (no. 48). From other records we learn that 
the unnamed district of which Pafichanagari was the centre, was 
ruled by a kumardmatya, while the metropolitan district, of which 
Pundravardhana was the capital, was in charge of Gyuktakas (no. 37). 
It is characteristic of the policy of administrative decentralisation 
followed by the Guptas that the district officer is habitually said to 
be‘nominated bv the provincial governor, though the statement is 
natitrally omitted where there is no mention of either of these off- 
cers (nos. 22, 37). 

We have next to mention what Inoks like a bold experiment of the 
Imperial Guptas, viz., the association of popular representatives with 
the local government. We find in several records, mentioned above, 
that the district officer in charge of Kotivarsha, along with the Muni- 
cipal Board (adhishthanadhikarana), transacted the essential business 
in connection with certain sales of government lands. The seal of 
the Municipal Board of Kotivarsha has been preserved in one case 
(no. 48). This Board consisted principally of four members, viz., the 
nagara-sreshthi, (Guild President), the sarthavdna (Chief Merchant), 
the prathama-kulika ‘Chief Artisan), and the prathama-kiyastha 
(Chief Scribe ).29 In the unnamed district centering around Patichan- 
agari a transaction of the same tvpe was carried out by the kumdra- 
mdtua and the vishay-ddhikarana (no. 22), while in the metropolitan 
district it was effected by the dyuktakas and the Municinal Board 
(adhishthan-adhikarana). which had the nagara-sreshthi as _ its 
leading member (no. 37). We have no knowledge of the method of 
selection of members of the Municipal Roard. We may however infer 
from references in the Basarh seals to the collective as well as separ- 
ate guilds (nigamas) of sreshthi, sGrthavaha and kulikas, that similar 
associations existed in the Kotivarsha and other districts of North 
Bengal, and that the members of the Municipal Board, other than the 
leading scribe, were the representatives (perhaps even the Presidents) 
of these associations. 

In other cases of land-sale transactions belonging to this province. 
the district officer and the Municipal board are left out of account 
altogether, and the task is entrusted to village officials and residents. 
In the Khadapara (or Khatapara} district such a transaction was effec-, 
ted by the householders (kutumbins), the Brahmanas and the ashta- 
kul-adhikarana of the village (no. 15). A transaction of the same kind 
was carried out in the district around Palagavrindaka by the ashtakul- 
didhikarana headed by the village elders (mahattaras), the village 


20 We give what appears to he the most probable explanation of the ahove terms, 
but other meanings have also been suggested. 
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headman (gramika) and the house-holders (kutwmbins) (no. 38). The 
precise significance of ashtakul-idhikarana is unknown, but it may 
be taken generally to stand for a rural board. We have no know- 
ledge of the composition of this board, but the presence of village 
elders, the householders and so forth undoubtedly points to that as- 
sociation of the popular element with the local administration which 
we have just mentioned to be an_ achievement of the imperial 
Guptas. 

The procedure of disposal of the State lands described in these 
records is sufficiently complex. The intending purchaser has first 
of all to apply more or less in a prescribed form stating the quantity. 
and-nature of land desired, the obiect for which it is wanted, and the 
applicant’s willingness to pay the price at the standard rate prevail- 
ing in the locality. The district officer and the adhikarana (or equiva- 
lent authority) refer the application to one or more pustapalas (re- 
cord-keepers) who submit their ‘report after considering the correct: 
ness of the statement about the standard rate, the loss or gain to the 
Emperor and so forth. On their recommendation the receiving 
authority accepts the sale price and transfers the plot, informing the 
local people and demarcating the land. It will be observed that the 
records refer onlv to one class of governmental transactions. viz., that 
relating to the sale of State lands. It is permissible to think that the 
services of the district officer and the municipal board (or those of 
the local authorities and the resident villagers) were utilised for other 
branches of State business as well. Otherwise it would be difficult 
to account for the presence of representatives of trade and industrv 
in connection with transactions relating exclusively .to transfers of 
land. We may also suppose that an equally complex procedure was in 
vogue for the transaction of other branches of governmental work 
than the disposal of State lands. 

The administration of Tira-bhukti under the Imperial Guptas, on, 
which some light is thrown bv the discovery of a large number of in- 
scribed clay- -seals and sealings at Basarh (the site of ancient Vaiéali).21 
was of the same general type as that of Pundravardhana-bhukti, But 
there were some distinctive features. Not only was there an uparika 
(governor) in charge of the province, but he had his own office com- 
memorated in the scal-legend Ti%ra- bhukty-uparik-adhikaranasya. 
Another officer having jurisdiction over the whole province was the 
vinaya-sthitisthapaka whose office is commemorated in the legend 
vinayasthiti-sthadpak-Gdhikaranasya. If this  officer’s function has 
been correctly defined as that of Censor of Morals, he wotild repre- 


91 For description of Basarh seals and sealings by T. Bloch and D. 8. Spooner. 
s¢o ASIAR, 1903-04, pp. 81 ff, and 1913-14, pp. 98 $ respectively, 
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sent the ASokan Dharma-mahd@mdtras, who were charged with cen- 
sorial as well as administrative and judicial duties.. Among other 
Basarh seals those bearing the specific legends Tira-kumaramaty. 
ddhikaranasya and Vaisaly-adhishthan-adhikaranasya may refer res- 
pectively to the District Board at Tira in charge of the kumaramatya_ 
and the Municipal Board at Vaisali. We have unfortunately no know. 
ledge of the composition of these boards. The Basarh seals, however, 
speak of collective as well as separate guilds of sreshthi, sarthavahas 
and kulikas, while mentioning also an individual chief kulika. We 
have, moreover, the analogy of the adhishthan-ddhikarana of Tira- 
bhukti as well as of these representing their common (or separate) 
guilds. Another~seal-legend from Basarh refers to the adhikarana of 
the kumardmatya. In the absence of other indications it is not pos- 
sible to fix its precise character. Some traces of the provincial go- 
vernment prevailing in Magadha in Gupta times is obtained from the 
mutilated Bihar Pillar inscription (no. 42). It has preserved the names 
uparika and kum@ramatya. Of these the former (as is evident from 
the example of Pundravardhana-bhukti, given above),‘was no doubt 
the provincial governor, while the latter in the present context would 
seem to represent the district officer. This would bring the admin- 
istration of Magadha into line with that of other provinces of the 
Gupta Empire. 

.The administration of the Kausambi tract, so far as it can be made 
out from the inscribed clay-seals discovered by Marshall on the an 
cient site of Bhita,22 appears to have been of the same type as those 
described above. We have in the first place the seal-legend referring 
to the adhikarana of the Samaharsha district. Other districts of this 
region may have had similar adhikaranas (or Boards). Reference is 
made in other legends to the adhikarana of the kumaramatya on the 
staff of the mahasvapati-maha-dandandyaka Vishnurakshita and the 
adhikarana of the dyuktaka apparently connected with the maha. 
raja Sankarasimha. 

With politic generosity, and in accordance with the best traditions 
of imperial policy prescribed in the text-books, the Imperial Guptas 
left a number of states (individual monarchies as well as sanghas) in 
the enjoyment of subordinate independence as has already been noted 
(pp. 43 ff). The status of the feudatories probably varied according to 
their relative strength in comparison with the paramount power. We 
may well believe that under the vigorous rule of Samudra-gupta, the 
pratyantanripatis as well as various tribes had no other choice than 
to pay all kinds of tribute to the Emperor, to render -+him general 


22 For Bhita Seals, cf. ASIAR, 1911-12, pp. ol. ff. 
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obedience and to attend his Court for performing homage. On the 
other hand, it is significant that, as noted above (pp. 83 ff), some feuda- 
tories, in a later period, issued land-grants without any reference to 
the Gupta Emperor. We have scanty knowledge of the internal 
constitution of the Gupta feudatory states. There are, however, 
good reasons to believe that some of the tribes at any rate had 
early adopted a monarchical constitution, e.g., the Sanakanikas 
(no. 6). On the other hand, the Yaudheyas, the famous republican 
tribe dating from Panini’s time, lived in the Gupta period under a 
constitution which allowed concentration of civil and military author- 
ity in the hands of a single chief23. Of the other feudatories, we 
have reason to think that their administration was modelled on that 
of the paramount power. In the copper-plate inscriptions of the 
Parivrajaka-maharajas, reference is made to a hereditary family of 
ministers holding the offices of amdtya, bhogika, and mahdsandhivi- 
grahika. The first and the third offices may be traced back to the 
Imperial Guptas, while the bhogika, now found for the first time, 
probably means the possessor of an estate. Another officer was the 
mahabaladhikrita who is mentioned in one particular inscription of 
these kings. The inscriptions of the Parivrajakas (nos. 53, 58) contain 
a clause now found for the first time, but probably going back to the 
ime of the Gupta Emperors, which seems to mark a new develop- 
ment of village administration. This is the phrase chora-varjjam (or 
chora-droha-varjjam), which we have elsewhere shown to mean that 
there was a system of village police maintained at the cost of the in- 
habitants, and that donees of pious grants were exempted from this 
tax. 
_ We have some interesting glimpses of the tendencies and character. 
istics of the Imperial Gupta, administration from the ‘contemporary 
account of Fa-hien which has been discussed above (p. 62). 

In the course of his account of the Middle Kingdom, Fa-hien signi. 
ficantly observes: “The king’s body-guards and attendants all have 
regular salaries.’ In the same context we are told: ‘Only those who 
cultivate the royal land haye to pay a portion of the gain from it. 
This proves, according to our explanation given elsewhere,252 that 
the most important item of Gupta revenue, viz., that derived from 
the agricultural Jand, was calculated at the traditional rate of a 
portion of the produce. | 

‘The result of the beneficent administration of the Imperial Guptas 
was revedled in the happy and prosperous condition of the people 


23 Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta, A Tribal History of Ancient India, p. 227. — 
23a HRS, pp. 101-2. 
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under their rule. We have Fa-hien’s invaluable testimony to the 
effect that the people of the Middle Kingdom were ‘numerous and 
happy. Certain tracts of the empire enjoyed exceptional prosperity. 
Such was the case with Sankasya of which Fa-hien says: “Chis coun- 
try is very productive and the people are flourishing and happy be- 
yond comparison. Such, above all, was the territory of Magadha of 
which we are told: “The cities and towns of this country are the grea- 
test of all in the Middle Kingdom. The inhabitants are rich and pro- 


sperous. 24 


Fa-hien refers to the humanitarian character of the penal law of the 
Guptas (above, p. 62). The same spirit was at work in other bran- 
ches of the imperial administration as well. Reference has been made 
above (p. 76) to the ancieut Sudarsana Lake, which burst its embank- 
ment, but it was repaired with a great masonry by Parnadatta, 
the Governo. of Surashtra and his son Chakrapalita, the local magis- 
trate. The munificence of the imperial Guptas m the cause of learn- 
ing and religion is proved by the toundation of a series of monasteries 
al Nalanda.25 The religious policy of the Guptas was also very en- 
lightened, and though they were tor the most part devout Vaishna- 
vas, they allowed complete toleration lo the followers of other faiths. 


Interesting sidelights on Gupta administration are presented in 
two famous Sanskrit plays, the Mrichchhakatika and the Abhijfiadna- 
Sakuntalam that are generally ascribed to this period. In the Mrich- 
chhakatika we have animated descriptions of the activities of the 
city police in connection with the movements of a political suspect. 
We have also a vivid picture of a great criminal trial in Act IX of the 
drama. From this we learn that the court-house was a separate buil- 
ding (adhikarana-mandapa) with seats for the judiciary and the liti- 
gants. It had a full staff consisting of the judge (adhikaranika or adhi- 
karana-bhojakd) and his two assistants called sreshthi (Cuild-Warden) 
and kayastha (clerk), not to speak of the beadle, the guardsman (rdja- 
purusha) and the executioners (chanddlas).28 The proceedings open 
with a formal summons by the beadle at the Judge’s instance to the 
people waiting outside to present their case. When the plaintiff has 


24 FTL, pp. 42, 43, 52, 79. 


25 HTW, Il, p. 164. . 
26 In the same scene Charudatta, while entering the court-house, refers figura- 


tively to its constituent factors. These are mantrins (probably meaning’ in the present 
context, the judge and his two assistants), dttas (probably meaning ‘beadles’), the 
charas (spies), kdyasthag (‘scribes’), the elephants and horses (instruments for execu- 


tion), and so forth. 
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stated his suit, the Judge summons through the beadle the material 
witnesses lor examination, and after hearmg them he forms his own 
judgment.27 In keeping with the formal character of the whole pro- 
cedure, the Judge causes the material portions of the depositions ol 
plamtitf and witness to be recorded in writing. There was, however, 
nothing: to prevent an outsider from making his appearance and de- 
posing to the tacts of the case. It may also be remarked that both the 
sreshthi and the kdyastha join with the Judge in interrogating the 
witnesses. At the end of the trial scene, the Judge pronounces the 
sentence. of guilt on the hero Charudatta. But he says that the Smiiti 
law prescribes banishment without confiscation of property, but not 
the death penalty, for a guilty Brahmana. The king, however, evid- 
ently exercising his superior prerogative, overrides the injunctions 
of the Smritis and orders Charudatta to be put to death by impale- 
inent. 

Another vivid picture of police administration in the capital city 
is presented in Act V of Kalidasa’s Abhijiana-Sakuntalam. A tsherman 
found in possession of the king’s signet-ring is closely examined by 
the Ndgaraka-sydla (‘Chief of City Police’) and two policemen (rakshi- 
nau’, ‘the fisherman appears on the stage with his arms bound be- 
hind his back and is roundly assailed and abused in the course of the 
interrogations. When the police chief finds sufficient evidence of the 
fisherman’s innocence, he takes the case before the king, leaving the 
prisoner in the safe custody of the constables. Evidently the direct 
trial of serious crimes is held (as in the Ja@taka times) to lie within the 
_king’s competence. In the end the king, convinced of the fisherman's 
innocence, orders him to Be set free and pays him a handsome re- 
ward. The poor man, however, is constrained abjectly to thank the 
police chiet and, what is more. to share his reward with the two 
constables—a telling reminder of the tremendous authority exercised 
by the police over the common folk, and the proverbial corruption of 
police in all ages in India. 

In the above account the police chief is called rashtriya or nagaraka 
while other officers are called dandadharaka or dandapdlaka and in- 
vested with military titles like senaépati and balapati. This nomencla- 
ture as well as status is unknown to the records of the Gupta period 
which, as we shall see preseutly, are acquainted with police officers 
called dandikas, dandapasikus and so forth, without any military de- 
signation attached to their office. The, adhikarana of the Mijchchha- 


27 As the judge says of the case in question, it had a two-fold aspect: the inves- 
tigation of allegations depending upon the plaintiff and defendant, and that of facts, 
upon himself, 


- 
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Kalika reminds us of the same term in the Gupta inscriptions and clay- 
seals, especially in including the two members sreshthi and kdyastha 
in its composition. But otherwise there is no resemblance between the 
two bodies. In the former case the adhikarana is the High Court of 
Justice deciding serious crimes subject to the king’s prerogative ot 
declaring the sentence. In the latter it is an administrative Board 
sharing with the district officer in the transaction of official business 
relating to the sale of government lands. The adhikarana of the Gupta 
times in Pundravardhana-b/wkti or the North Bengal province con- 
tained, in adglition to the Sreshthi and the kayastha, two members 
representing trade and industry, viz., the sdérthavaha and prathama- 
kulika. We may take it then, that the administration of police and 
justice sketched in the dramas belonged to the traditional system. 
while that reflected in the records of the Imperial Guptas was largely 
their own creation. The Guptas, in other words, introduced a new 
administrative machinery marked in some cases by an original offi- 
cial nomenclature ahd in others by the reconstitution of the old official 
bodies. What improvement was effected by the Imperial Guptas on 
the spirit of the old administration with its reliance on espionage and 
corporal punishment in criminal trials, has been noticed above 


(pp. 62-63). 


2. Contemporary Dynasties 


Among the dynasties contemporaneous with the Imperial Guptas, 
none was more remarkable than the illustrious house of the Vakata- 
kas of Vidarbha (pp. 128 ff). Though they were allied by marriage suc- 
cessively with the two great northern royal houses of the Bharasivas 
and the Imperial Guptas, thcir administration had the closest affinity 
with that of the southern kings. Like the Pallava king Sivaskanda- 
varman of the Hirahadagalli inscription, the Vakataka kings of the 
Vatsagulma branch assumed the striking title of dharmamaharaja. 
Like the early Pallava kings, again, the Vakatakas recognised a con- 
ventional list of immunities belonging to brahmadeyas.28 The Vaka- 
takas, however, attached greater importance to State authority than 
the early Pallavas. In the first place, they habitually declare the 
immunities in favour of brahmadeyas to have been approved by for- 
mer kings. In one remarkable record, the king, while granting a 
village and adjoining lands to a group of one thousand Brahmanas, 
expressly reserves to himself the right (almost unique of its kind) of 
revoking the grant if the donees were to commit certgin specified 


28 CII, Ill, pp. 236 ff; EI, XV, pp. 41 ff; XXVI; pp. 145 £. 
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offences against the State as well as religion and morality.29 In the 
same inscription the donated lands are declared to have been mea- 
sured by the royal measure (réjam@na)-—a striking instance of appli- 
cation of the official standard of measurement to agricultural lands, 
The administrative machinery of the Vakataka kings presents some 
striking features. The charters of the kings were normally written 
by the senapati, and in one instance only it is said to be written by a 
rajadhikrita.30 This last is a new official title and has been translated 
as ‘Chief Minister= It seems somewhat incongruous for the head of 
the military administration to be habitually associated with a purely 
civil work, viz., that of recording the pious grants of land by the king. 
It is, however, a type of work with which the malttisdndiivigrahika 
was habitually connected and this connection can be traced to a re- 
cord of the Parivrajaka mahdraja Hastin3! and henceforth becomes a 
commonplace of ancient Indian Iand-grauts. 

A record of Yasodharman, also called Vishnuvardhana (p. 94), 
throws an interesting sidelight on his provincial administration. We 
hear of a certain Abhayadatta, who as réjastha@niya (‘Viceroy’ in the 
present context) ruled the tract bounded by the (eastern) Vindhyas, 
the Pariyatra (the western Vindhyas) and the ocean. He was served 
by his own ministers (nija-sachivas) in the administration of his many 
provinces (aneka-desas). Evidently the rajasthaniya was at liberty 
to choose his own’ ministers for the administration of the districts 
under his charge. ‘ How much the traditional practice of hereditary 
selection of officials was in vogue at this time is illustrated by the fact 
that not only is Abhayadatta said to be born in a family-of officials, 
but he was succeeded in his office by his nephew. 

The administration ‘of Southern Bengal under Gopachandra and 
other rulers (pp. 200 ff) on which some light is thrown by their copper- 
plate inscriptions was of the same general type as that of Pundravar- 
dhana-bhukti under the Imperial Guptas. But there were some slight 
deviations. All the kings took the imperial title of maharajddhiraja but 
not with the addition of paramadaivata and paramabhattaraka, given 


29 Chammiak ins. of Pravarasena I. (C1, TL, pp. 236 ff). The qualifying clause is 
thus translated by Fleet: ‘And this condition of the charter should be maintained by 
the Brahmanas and by (futwe) Jords, viz., (the enjoyment of this grant is to belong 
to the Brahmanas) for the same time as the mqon and the sun, provided they commit 
no treason against the kingdom,... that they are not slayers of Brahmanas and are 
not thieves, adulterers, poisoners of kings etc., that they do not wage war (and) they 
do no wrong to other villages. But if they act otherwise or assent (to such acfs), the 
king will commit no theft in taking the land away.” 

30 EI, XXII, p. 167. 

31 CI, It, pp. 104, 108. 
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to the Gupta emperors in the North Bengal inscriptions. Probably, 
while asserting their independence, they did not presume to place 
themselves on the level ot their former overlords. Nevertheless, they 
adopted epithets reminiscent of those ot the great Guptas, such as 
prithivydm-apratiratha (‘who had no equal-antagonist in the world’) 
and Yayaty-Ambarisha-samadhriti (‘whose tortitude was equal to that 
uf Yayati and Ainbarisha’) which were applied both to Gopachandra 
and Dharmaditya. As in the days of the Guptas, the district officer 
was normally appointed by the uparika in charge of the Higher ad- 
ministrative division. By the side of the district officer there stood 
the adhikarana as the authority tor disposal of State lauds. Unfor- 
tunately we have no definite account of the composition of this body. 
In one inscription ol Uharmaditya aud another of Gopachandra, we 
are only told that it had the chief kdyastha (jyeshtha-kayastha) as its 
leading member, while the inscription of Samacharadeva intorms us 
still more vaguely that it had the chief adhikaranika at its head. It 
is not unlikely that the adhikarana also contained the three other 
members known to its prototype m the uorthern province under the 
Guptas, viz., the sreshthi, the sdrthavdha and the prathama-kulika. 
By way ot exception, the Mallasarul inscription of the time of Gopa- 
chandra, while reterring to Vardhamana-bhukti, is completcly silent 
about the name of the district and mentions, instead the adhikarana 
of the vithi. But we are left completely in the dark about the com- 
position of this last-named body. 

We have mentioned above that the adhikarana is entrusted in the 
records under consideration with the sale of State lands. In this 
work it is associated with a number of specified and unspecified visha- 
ya-mahattaras, mahattaras, chiet vydpurins (or vydauanarins) and so 
torth. The first two terms may be taken to be the elders (probably 
of two distinct grades) belonging to the district and the village res- 
pectively, while the next may refer to administrative agents.32 In 
these records, then, we mark a continuation ot that-association of po- 
pular representatives with the local administration, which has been 
noted above as a striking and original feature of the government of 
Pundravardhana-bhukti in Gupta times. 

For the rest, the procedure adopted in these records for the sale of 
government lands has the same complex character as that implied 
in the inscriptions of North Bengal under the Imperial Guptas. We 
have a long string of officials of the type that becomes henceforth a 
characteristic feature of ancient Indian land- “grants. The list com- 


32 IA, XXXIK, p. 200. The contrary amterpretation of these tains by 'N, re ‘Bhatta- 
sali (El, XVIII, p. 78 and n) is'not convincing, 
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prises, besides the familiar kumdrdmdatyas, vishayapatis and tadéyuk- 
takas, the kartdkyitikas (perhaps equivalent to the kritydkfityeshu ch- 
arthanam viniyojakah of Mahabharata UL. 5.38 meaning, according to 
Hopkins, JAOS, XIII, 128, ‘the person having general superintendence 
of what ought or ought not to be done in affairs.’), the chauroddhara- 
nikas (police officers), the atparikas (perhaps identical with uparikas), 
the aurnasthanikas (superintendents of the woollen industry or trade), 
the audrangikas (officers charged with collection of the udranga tax), 
agrahdrikas (superintendents of agraharas) and the hiranyasimuday(- 
kas (collectors of the tax in cash). 


At the opposite extremity of Northern India, in the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, flourished the tamous dynasty of Maitrakas (pp. 219-H). 
Their administrative machinery comprises mostly the old Gupta offi- 
cial titles, but there are some new names. Among the writers of the 
Maitraka charters we find a divirapati, the head of diviras (or clerks),38 
an office which may be traced back to a copper-plate inscription of 
the Uchchakalpa mahGraja Jayanatha. The pramatri, an officer men- 
tioned for the first time, probably means the officer connected with 
the department of land-survey. Among the other officers, the drangi- 
ka was the officcr-in-charge of the dranga (military outpost of custom- 
house), the dandapdsika was the police officer, the dhruvasthanadhi- 
karanika was the officcr with the duty of supervision of dhruvas 
(revenuc-farmers), and the anutpanna-dénasamudgrahaka was the 
officer concerned with torcible' collections of the so-called voluntary 
gifts by the subjects.54 The Maitraka administration was sufficiently 
complex to inclyde the offices of Minister of Foreign Affairs, Chiet 
Secretary, and Chief Accountant, besides the officers in charge of 
police and revenue departments. Like the Guptas, the Maitrakas fa- 
voured the claims of hereditary descent in. the selection of officers. 
In one of their records35 the writer of the charter is a divirapatt who 
is the son of a sandhivigrahadhikrita-divirapati. This example, also» 
shows that the Maitrakas, like the Guptas, were not averse to the 
combination of different offices in the same person. 


In local administration the Maitrakas followed the Gupta prece- 
dent, though with a changed nomenclature. From the description of 
their donated lands, we learn that their kingdom was divided into 
administrative divisions and sub-divisions called bhukti, vishaya (or 


33 CIl, Ul, p. 122. The meaning of divira as ‘clerk’ was first pointed out by 
Biihler ([A, VI, p. 10) on the authority of Kshemendra’s Lokuprukdsa. 
84 On dhruvadhikaranika and ayutpanna-ddua-samudgrahaka, see HRS, pp. 921-22, 


35 El, L DP: 87-88, 
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harani or pravesya) and petha (or sthali).36,An example of a division 
called ahara occurs in some of the records. 

The revenue administration of the Maitrakas has some original féa- 
tures. We have already referred to the offices of the dhruvadhikara- 
nika and the anutpanna-dana-samudgrahaka as implying the farming 
of revenues and the levy of the so-called voluntary contributions res- 
pectively. A clause called pitrva-prattadeya-brahmadeya-Brahmana- 
vimsati-varjam occurring in some of the land grants suggested that a 
_tithe for the support of Brahmanas was imposed upon the villagers 

in the Kathiawar tract in this period. 


! 


38. Harsha, his Contemporaries and Successors 
| 


Reference has been made above (pp. 266 ff) to the administrative 
machinery of Harsha’s kingdom. It was essentially the same as that of 
the Imperial Guptas, The ditaka of his two land-grants was a maha- 
pramatara-mahdsamanta: the edict was incised in the one case at the 
command of a mahakshapataladhikaranddhikrita-samantamaharaja 
and in the other case by a mahdakshapatalika-samantamahdaraja. The 
mahdapramatara here mentioned is evidently a high imperial officer 
of the same class as, but ranking higher than, .the pramatri of the 
Maitraka records mentioned above. The mahakshapataladhikaran- 
@dhikrita was in charge of the accounts department. The title maha- 
samanta or sdmanta-mahdraja attached to these offices would seem to 
indicate that like the Imperial Guptas, Harsha utilised the services 
of his feudatories for the direct administration of his empire. In the 
branch of provincial administration it may be noticed that Harsha’s 
dominion was divided into the usual bhuktis and vishayas, of which 
examples are given in his land-grants. 

Among the contemporaries of Harsha, none was more remarkable 
than Bhaskara-varman, king of Kamariipa (pp. 253 ff). His administra- 
tive system was based on the familiar divisions such as vishaya and — 
the reference to the vishayapatis and adhikaranas in his record suggests 
the association of the district officer and the district board which, as 
noticed above, was a characteristic of the Imperial Gupta adminis- 
tration in North Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries av. Among 
officers mentioned by name _ in his inscription are prdpta-paficha- 
mahasabda, one who has obtained ‘the five great sounds’ (otherwise 
translated as ‘the five great offices of State’), a sim@-pradata who is 
‘also the nayaka of the district of Chandrapuri, a nydyakaranika, a 
kayastha, a SGsayité who is also the lekhayita, a bhandagaradhikrita 


(36 EI, VII, pp. 188 ff; XVII, pp. 105 ff; XI, 104 ff; IA, XV, pp. 186 Ff. respectively. 
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who is also a mahdsGmanta, and an utkhetayitd. The first two appear 
to have been executive officers entrusted respectively with carrying 
the king’s orders into effect and fixing the boundaries of the donated 
land among the large number of donees; the third was a judicial offi- 
cer, the fourth was a scribe, the fifth was the officer specially entrusted 
with the execution of the charter, the sixth was the treasury-officer, 
and the seventh and last was entrusted with the collection of taxes. 
The bare list of these names, which also includes vyavahdti, is suffi- 
cient to indicate. the’ complexity of the administrative machine in 
Kamaruva in Bhaskaravarman’s reign. _ 

In the last quarter of the seventh and the first half of the eight 
century Magadha rose to a position of imperial greatness under a 
dynasty known to history as -The Later Guptas of Magadha’ (pp. 190 
ff) The string of officials mentioned in Jivita-gupta IT's inscription in- 
clude two new names, the falavdtaka and sima-karmakara (maker of 
boundaries perhaps of the donated lands), the rest being known to 
us trom the Gupta times. The records of the later Guptas also testify 
to the continuation of the old administrative divisions called Dhukti 
and vishaya. . 

Some’ further light is thrown upon the administrative organisation 
of Magadha and the adjoining lands at this period by the testiniony 
of a number of clay-seals and sealings with legends written in seventh 
and eighth century characters. These objects have been recovered 
from Nalanda,37 and the legends thereon acquaint ns with three large 
administrative divisions (bhuktis), viz. those of Magadha. Sravasti and 
Nagara, as well as two smaller divisions (vishayas), viz., those of Raja- 
griha and Gaya. The Rajagriha-vishaya is further sub-divided into a 
division (naya) called Pilipifichchha. Still more important is the fact 
that not only Gaya-vishaya but also the above-named naya of Raja- 
griha-vishaya and an unnamed naya belonging to Sravasti-bhukti are 
recorded to have their separate adhikaranas (offices) as well as com- 
mon seals. The Nalanda seals, moreover, refer to the adhikaranas 
of Kumaramatyas belonging to Nagara-bhukti. It is interesting to 
observe that the seals of the kumdramatyadhikaranas of Nalanda have 
the same device of the goddess Lakshmi as those at Bhita and Basarh 
noticed above. The Nalanda seals, lastly, point to the institution of 
dhurma@dhikaranas (courts of justice) which were doubtless of the 
same type as the dharmasan-ddhikaranas commemorated in a Basarh 
seal-legend mentioned above. Though we have no knowledge of 
the composition and functions of’the adhikaranas of vishayas and 
nayas functioning in Magadha and the adjoining lands in the seventh- 


87 MASI, no. 66. pp. 49-53. 
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eighth centuries a.p., we cannot but be struck with their similarity 
with the adhikaranas of tishayas, vithis and so forth prevailing in 
Bengal in the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. Probably it will not be un- 
safe to infer on general grounds that like the types prevailing — 
North Bengal under the Imperial Guptas, and in South and East 
Bengal under the independent kings of the sixth century, the vishay- 
ddhikaranas and nayddhikaranas of the Upper Ganges Valley invol- 
ved the association of representatives of trade and industry with local 
government. 

We may next turn to the records of some minor dynasties of Orissa 
in the seventh and eighth centuries a.p. as furnishing some interesting 
examples of variety amid the general administrative uniformitv. The 
Patiakella copper-plate inscription of the time of Sambhuvasas%8 
(p 216) refers to a new official called brihadbhogika. Evidently he.was 
superior in rank to bhogika whom we have tr aced back to the records 
of the Parivrajaka and Uchchhakalpa :‘mahdrajas of Bundelkhand. An- 
other dynasty rtiling in Orissa in the same period (seventh and cighth 
centuries a.p.) was that of the Karas. A peculiar feature of their ad- 
ministrative system is the number of queens who reigned in their 
own right ard assumed the usual imperial titles (above, p. 494). We 
hear. among others, of queens Tribhuvana-mahddeuvi, and Dandi- 
mahadert, who assumed the titles naramabhatlar' ka-maharajadhiraja- 
paramesvart. OF Tribhuvana-maliidevi we are told that she was in- 
duced by the feudatory chieftains to ascend the throne at a time of 
great crisis in the fortunes of the family. This illustrates not onlv the 
extraordinary capacity of the queen, but also the public spirit of the 
chieftains. The officials mentioned bv name in the inscriptions of this 
dynastv include a new name, viz.. sthdndntarika. 

We may trace the administrative organisation of the Himalavan 
kingdom of Nepal in the light of a series of inscriptions ranging from 
the fifth to the eighth centuries 4.p.389 The administration of the king- 
dom naturally conformed to the type prevailing in the plains. But 
there were some remarkable features arisine, no doubt, from the 
isolated situation of the land. Next to the king the machinery of 
the central government consisted of high officers of State, such as a 
sarvadandaniyaka Mahépratihara, sarvadandandyaka, Rdjaputra. a 
vattta and a bhattdraka-padiya (a name equally unknown with the 
virttad outside Nepal). Of the above, the mahdnratihdra is a well- 
known official title of the Imperial Gupta period meaning probablv 
‘Chief of the Palace-Guards.’ The title sarvadandanfiyaka, which 


38 FI, 1X, pp. 287 ff. with corrections by N. G. Majumdar (EI, XXJII, p. 200). 
39 For references to those inscriptions, see above, pp. 211 ff. 
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may be taken to be the Nepalese equivalent of the mah@dandanayaka 
of the Imperial Guptas, probably means the Chief Judge in criminal 
trials.40 The bhattéraka-padiya was probably a high officer on the 
personal staff of the kine.41 The varttds, as Lévi noints out42 cor- 
respond exactly to the vrittiyas of modern Nepal, who are a class of 
vassals holding revenue-free fiefs in perpetuity, but without the right 
of jurisdiction. Besides the high officers of State above-mentioned, 
there was the mahdabald@dhyaksha (Supreme Commander in War) 
who was evidently the equivalent of the mahabaladhikrita mention- 
ed in an inscription of the Parivrajaka maharaéja Hastin. Lévi points 
out the interesting fact that the common ancient Indian formula of 
donation of lands, which is first found in the inscriptions of Hastin 
(nos. 83-84) and is probably derived from the Imperial Guptas, oc- 
curs for the first time in the inscription of the Lichchhavi king Vasan- 


tadeva.43 


Interesting light is thrown upon the methods of village adminis- 
tration in Nepal during this period by the description of conce- 
ssions granted by the kings in favour of specified villages. A frag- 
mentarv inscription!4 mentions a two-fold nrivilege (prasada-dnauam) 
evidentlv conferred by the king upon a village. First, the entrance 
-of regular and irregular troops was to be prohibited for all time; in | 
the second place, the malla tax was apparently to be remitted above 
the rate of four copper pands according to usage. In other records 
we read that the adhikrita (government officer) may enter the village 
for collection of the ‘three taxes’ alone ‘according to usage, but not 
for grant of written records, the trial for ‘the five offences’ and so 
forth. Similar to the ahove is the order of king Siva-deva II to the 


effect that all the judicial officers should be forbidden to enter the 


Village and that the local proprietor alone will have jurisdiction over 
the cases as they arise.45 The above texts evidently refer to the tra- 
ditional svstem of village government prevailing not only in Nepal, 
but also in the rest of India.46 Under this system the village formed 
a little republic managing its affairs with little or no interference bv 


40 Lévi translates it as ‘commandant-in-chief’ (I, p. 28),  ‘general-in-chief? (III, 
p. 101) and ‘generalasciino’ (IIT, p. 48). But as in the parallel case of the Imperial Gupta _ 
inscriptions, the simultaneous occurrence of mahdbaladdhyaksha in the Nepalese re- 
cords (Cf. Bendall, no. II) makes this explanation’improbahle. Cf. Basak. HNJ, p. 246 n. 

41 Cf. Lévi III, p. 60. 

42 Op. cit., I, p. 181. 

43 On. cit., II, pp. 117-18. 

44 Lévi, no. XI. - é 

45 Lévi, nos. IX, XII. 

46 Cf. Lévi, I, pp. 281-82. 
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State officials. From the records under consideration we can infer 
that the ‘chief occasions on which the villages could ordinarily be 
entered by thc royal officers were the collection of the three taxes, 
the issue of written orders and the trial for ‘the five offences’. The 
most urgent of these occasions, from which even the most favoured 
villagers are not exempted, was the collection of the three-fold tax.47 
Evidently, the assessment of taxes upon cultivators by. the direct 
agency of government officers was accepted as the general rule.48 
Besides the visits of royal officers just mentioned, the entrance of the 
king’s troops into the villages was regarded as great hardship. How 
widespread was this custom of entrance of the king’s troops into vil- 
lages is proved by the fact that immunity from this evil is one of the 
most frequently repeated clauses of ancient Indian land-grants from 
the time of the Satavahanas and Early Pallavas onwards. 


Like other Indian States, Nepal had its body of feudatories who 
are called sémantas or even nripas. Jn a famous inscription king 
Manadeva expresses his determination to punish hostile s@mantas of 
the eastern quarter and place on the throne those nripas who would — 
submit to his orders.49 Successfully accomplishing this ‘task, the king 
subjugated the hostile saémantas in the western quarter. In the time 
of king Siva-deva I, the mahds@manta AmSuvarman made himself 
sO powerful that all the grants of his nominal overlord were issued 
at his request. He is also credited in the inscriptions with the posses- 
sion of pompous qualities quite unlike the simple description of the 
king. From his coin-legends and from references in the inscriptions 
of bis successor we know that Arnsuvarman afterwards adopted the 
imperial title of maharajadhiraja. Under Amnsuvarman and his suc- 
cessor there was a double line of rulers, the kings of the old legitimate, 
dynasty issuing their orders from the palace at Managriha, and the 
line of the usurper doing the same from the new palace at Kailasa- 
kitabhavana (above, pp. 215, 576). ° 


47 Lévi (op. cit., I, p. 283) thinks that the three taxes consisted of bhdga, bhoga and 
hiranya, which he translates respectively as ‘share of crops,’ ‘tax upon objects of luxury’ 
and ‘gold.’ These terms have’been explained differently by the present writer in IRS, 
pp. 60, 62, 214. | 

48 The malla tax is peculiar to Nepal, but as Lévi says (op cit., II, p. 212 nn, 
III, p. 68), it may be compared with the turushka-danda of the inscriptions of king 
Govindachandra of the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanauj. The nature of ‘the five offences’ 
and the penalties attending them are illustrated in an inscripion of Sfvadeva IT (Lévi, 
no. XX). In this record it is mentioned among the concessions granted to the favoured! 
village that the king’s officers should seize the person alone of the man committing five 
offences such as theft, adultery, murder and complicity. Cf. HRS, p. 935. 

49 Lévi, no. I. 
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4. The Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj. 


With the rise of the imperial Pratihaéras and ‘other contemporary 
dynasties opens a new era in the history of public administration in 
Northern India. With it begins the type of constitution called clan- 
monarchy by Baden-Powell, which flourished largely in Rajasthan 
in medieval times.50 In this type of government the central or at 
any rate the best part of the kingdom was appropriated by the king, 
while the outlying and inferior portions were assigned to the lesser 
chiefs of the clan. The king collected the land-revenue entirely from 
his domain, leaving the chiefs to contribute aids in times of war and 
fees on succession. . 

The central portions of the Pratihara dominion appear to have been 
divided for administrative purposes into the traditional bhuktis, sub- 
divided into mandalas and vishayas. Some records illustrate the me- 
thods of town administration that were in vogue under the direct 
rule of these emperors. The Gwalior inscription of 938 v.s. (a.p. 876)51 
shows how the affairs of this great fortified town (and probably of 
other important towns as well) were conducted in the time of Bhoja I. 
A certain Alla, we are told, was the officer in charge of the fort 
(kettapala) while Tattaka was the commander of the army (baladhi- 
krita) aod a Board consisting of two persons called sreshthis and one 
Chief called sdrthavaha was apparently in charge of the civil adminis- 
tration. Not only was the civil administration of the town senarated 
from the military, but further, the command of the fort was divided 
(no doubt for reasons of security) from that of the forces stationed 
near about. The concluding lines of the record give us some further 
indication of the character of the civil administration. Here we read 
that the whole town made a gift of land in two specified villages 
which were in its own possession. It would therefore appear that be- 
sides the~town-executive just described, there was a town council in 
which the proprietory rights of these villages were vested. We have 
a hint of the care with which the administration of these villages was 
conducted in the description of the donated land according to the 
length and breadth as measured by royal cubits (paramesvariua- 
hasta). Evidently, the official unit of measurement was applied by the 
town council for the management of the land in its occupation. From 
another inscription of the same reign, dated 932 v.s. (a.v. 875)52, we 


50 See Baden-Powell, Landsystems of British India, I, pp. 250 ff, and Indtan Village 
Community, pp. 196 ff. See HRS, pp. 236, 241, 259-60 for example of this type in 
ancient Indian history. 

51 EI, I, p. 159. 

52 Ibid., I, p. 158. 
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learn that Alla’s father Vaillabhatta was born in a Nagara Brahmana 
family and was appointed Warden of the Marches (marydda-dhurya) 
by the emperor Ramabhadra, and that Alla succeeded to this office 
and was further appointed guardian of the fort by Bhoja I. This jllus- 
trates two characteristics of the period, viz , the elasticity of the caste- 
system and the choice of the highest military commanders from 
tather to son. 

We have some illustrations of the working of the internal adminis- 
tration of the imperial Pratiharas in their demesne lands. The Barah 
(Kanpur. district) inscription of Bhoja53 states that he restored an 
agrahara which had been approved by Nagabhata II, but had fallen 
into abeyance in the reign of Ramabhadra because of the incapacity 
of the vyavaharin (legal or judicial officer). This would suggest an 
efficient system of official supervision for rectifying the mistakes of 
subordinates. Next we may mention an inscription54 recording the 
grant of a village by Mahendrapila II in the holding of a certain 
talavargika (official term of uncertain meaning) in the western pathaka 
(district) of Dagapura. From this we can guess that officials used to 
receive assignments of land which could be resumed at least in part 
by the Crown at its pleasure. It further appears that administrative 
divisions of the kind, known elsewhere, were also prevalent here at 
this time. 


We have so long dealt with the territory presumably under the 
direct administration of the Pratihdira emperors. The remaining 
portion of the empire was governed bv feudatory chiefs belong- 
ine to the various well-known Rainut clans mentioned above. Be- 
sides referring to the territories ruled by clan-chiefs, the records of 
the Pratihdras refer to the unit of eighty-four villages which is the 
size of the typical clan-chief’s estate in the medieval history of Raj- 
asthan. A copper-plate inscription from Kathiawar55 records the gift, 
by mahdsémanta Balavarman of Chalukya lineage, of a village be- 
longing to a group of eighty-four ‘which he had acquired by his own 
arms’, Another copner-plate inscription mentions the eift bv a certain 
Avantivarman IT of a village belonging to a group of eighty-four in 
Saurashtra-mandala. 


The Sivyadoni inscription5é (tenth century a.p.) acquaints us with 
the methods of town administration under the control of feudatories 


53 Ibid., XIX. p. 17. For another instance of restoration of a lapsed land-grant by 
Bhoja I. see Ibfd., V; p. 211. 

54 Ibid.. XIV, p. 182. 

55 Ibld., IX, p. 4. 

&6 Ibid, I, p. 17%. 
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An obscure clause in the inscription seems to suggest that the mande- 
pika (custom-house?) was in charge of a pafichakula (committee ot 
five) of which the leading member alone is mentioned by name. This 
would point to a continuation of that association of the popular element 
with the local administration which we have traced back to the Gupta 
tirgigy, Other records of the imperial Pratiharas refer,to the emnloy- 
Mm of th@eudatories in the direct task of administration, some of them 
holun,., the offices of the governor, mahdpratthara, and dandanayaka 


In the number and connections of the clan-chiefs of the type just 
described lay undoubtedly the weakness of the imperial Pratihara 
administration. That the Pratiharas were alive to this daywer is pro- 
ved by the precautions which thev took in keeping the feudatories 
under control. An inscription dated 1003 v.s. (a. p. 946) gives the in- 
teresting information that a certain Sri-Sarman appointed by the 
haladhikrita (general) of the emperor was carrying on the adminis. 
tration of the mandapikd (custom-house) at that time.57 This direct 
appointment of a high officer by the impcrial administration was pro- 
bably meant to he a check upon the feudatory Madhava who was 
no doubt in charge of the province concerned. If the Vidagdha at the 
end of the inscription has been correctly identified with Mahendra- 
pala II, it would show how the emperor insisted on countersigning 
the clonations of land by his feudatories. Similarly, other inscriptions 
referred to above show how the grant in each case required the 
approval of a certain Dhiika described as the tantrapaéla of Mahen- 
drapala II. Nevertheless the fcudatories continued to be a source of 
‘danger to the State. An interestino feature of the ave was the title 
mahérajadhiraja assumed by the chiefs Dhirbhata and Nishkalanka 
of the Siyadoni inscription and that of mahdrdja paramesvara adopt- 
ed by Mathanadeva of the Rajorgarh inscription.58 


5. Contemporaries and Successors of the Imperial Pratiharas 


By far the most important of the dynastics contemporaneous with 
the imperial Pratiharas in Northern India were their rivals for the 
prize of the empire, viz., the Palas of Bengal. The Pala monarchy was 
distinguished from all other monarchical governments of the plains 
by the circumstances of its origin, which has been referred to above 
(p. 650). But although the first king was elected to the throne. the 
Pala government was of the usual North Indian tvpe of a strong here- 


57 Ojha (EI, XIV, p..181) understands mandapika to refer to Mandu, but this is 
belied bv the reference to the grant of mandapikd in the Styadoni inscriptions, 
where it must refer to an office situated within the town limits. 

58 Ef. Tl. p. 268. 
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ditary monarchy, and there is no question of any constitutional res- 
traint upon the king’s authority. Indeed, it would seem that the ex. 
traordinary success of the early Palas in consolidating their internal 
administration and extending their foreign dominion, helped to of 
dow the monarchy with unequalled strength. The Pala kings fra 

the first assumed the imperial title of paramesvara. parameabhoct 
raka-mahdarajadhiradja of which the precedent (as we have seen. . 
was set by the Imperial Guptas in their North Bengal inscrip¥] pice? 

Next in rank to the king stood the princes of the blood wht re 
sometimes entrusted with high military commands.59 As noted above, 
a distingy?rhed Brahmana family supplied a succession of what can 
only be called Chief Ministers to the early Palas, though they are. not 
expressly mentioned as such. How much this family, according to its 
own testimony, overshadowed the monarchy has already been stated 
(p: 661). This influence, however. must have been derived entirely 
trom the personal capacity of the individual ministers, and not from 
any constitutional right or privilege belonging to the office. The high 
position of a Brahmana family under a Buddhist dynasty is a further 
illustration of the traditional policv of enlightened tolerance pursued 
by the kings of ancient India: 

The list of officials and others mentioned in the legal formulas ol 
the land-grants of the early Palas; in so far as they reflect the actual 
conditions of administration and not a fixed legal tradition, may he 
taken to illustrate the machinery of central and local government in 
their time. In the Khalimpur grant of Dharmanala80 the list is as 
follows: rajardjanaka, rajaputra, rajamatya, senapati, vishayapati, bho- 
ganati, shashthadhikrita, dandasakti, dandapasika, chauroddhara- 
nika, daussidhasadhanika, diita, khola, gamagamika, abhitvaramana, 
hastyaSvagomahishajavikadhyaksha. navadhyaksha (for the incorrect 
nakadhyaksha), balidhyaksha, tarika, saulkika, gaulmika, tadayuk- 
taka, viniyuktaka and so forth. Some names in this list are found in 
the later records of the Palas. They are raidmdtua, dita, vishayapati, 
gamagamika, abhitvaramana, hastyasvagomahishajavikadhyaksha, 
chauroddharanika, §aulkika, gaulmika, tadayuktaka, viniyuktaka. 
Other titles drop out of the list in later Pala records. Such are sendpati. 
bhogapati, shashthadhikrita, dandasakti, khola, naivaédhyaksha and 
baladhyaksha. In their place other names are added in the later Pala 
inscriptions, such as pramatri, Sarabhanga (or sarabhatiga), kumdara- 
matua, raiasthaniya, updrika, dasaéparadhika, hastyasvoshtrabali- 
vyapritaka, dandika, praishanika, kshetrapa ‘or kshetrapala), prianta- 








59 Cf. e.g. the careers of Vakpala and Jaya-pala (p. 672). 
60 CF, list of Pala inscriptions on p. 680. 
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pala, kottapala, khandaraksha, grémapati, tarapati and so torth. The 
later records mention above all a group of titles with the prefix mahdn, 
such as mahdakartikritika, mahadandandyaka, mahdpratthara, 
mahddaussadhasidhanika, mahdkumaramdatya, mahiasaéndhivigrahika, 
mahakshapatalika, mahdsenapati, and perhaps mahdémantri (found 
only in the Bangarh grant of Mahipala 1). Leaving aside for the pre- 
sent the titles of teudatories and of officers of the local administra- 
tion, we may take the above, notwithstanding the obscurity of most 
of the terms, to illustrate the main branches of the central govern- 
ment in the times of the early Palas. The departments with their 
principal officers may be enumerated as follows:- Finance (shashtha- 
dhikvita, tarika, tarapati and saulkika), ‘Police (dandasakti, danda- 
pasika, chauroddharanika and perhaps, gaulmika), Army aud Navy 
(senapati, ndvddhyaksha and balddhyaksha), besides executive offi- 
cers of a more indefinite character (rajamatya, daussddhasddhaniku, 
dtita, khola, gamagamika, abhitvaraniina, taddyuktaka and viniyuk- 
(aka) and Superintendents (adhyakshas) of the king's herds and 
studs of animals. Later times witnessed the creation of new offices 
representing Finance (farapati etc.), Police (dandika, perhaps cor- 
responding to the older dandasakti). Justice (dasdparddhika, and 
perhaps rajasthdniya and pramatri), Army (hastyasvoshtrabhalavya- 
pritaku, prantapdla, koftapala, and perhaps — khandaraksha), besides 
the more indefinite sarabhanga, kshetrape ete. ‘The later records, 
above all, testify to the creation of a whole set of high imperial off- 
ces some of which date back to the times of the Imperial Guptas cr 
even earlier, while others are now mentioned for the first tine. The 
departments with their principal officers are as follows: Foreign 
affairs (mahdasdndhivigrahika), Accounts (mahakshapatalika), Army 
(mahdsenapati), and perhaps Criminal Justice (mahddandanayaka), 
besides comprising the more indefinite offices of smahakartakritika, 
mahdadaussddhasddhanika, and mahakumdarématya®! 


s] 

61 Rajdmatya is of uncertain meaning, but it at least represents an individual 
amatya (or class of amatyas) superior in rank to the kumdrdmétyas mentioned above. 
Vogel (Antiquities etc., p. 102) translates it as ‘minister or councillor attached to 
the tdja.’ Diitapraishanika (from preshana or sending), gamdgamika (one who goes 
and comes) and abhitvaramana (‘one who hurries’) have evidently the same general 
meaning of messenger, Cf. Vogel, op. cit, pp. 125-26. For hasty.asva-go-mahish- 
&-Gvikeddhyaksha (meaning probably ‘Superintendent of the royal studs and herds 
ot those animals’). Cf. Kautilya’s Arthagdstra, II, 29-32. Chauroddhaanika is a tech- 
nical title for a class of king’s officers (Cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 129). Jolly (Recht und 
Sitte, 124) takes it to be synonymous with chucroddhartrt and chauragraha of the 
law books. Saulkika is the superintendent of tolls. Gaulmika, according to Fleet, means 
‘superintendent of woods and forests’ but it is more properly taken by Vogel (op. cit., 
p. 127) to mean a military for police official as gulma is used in the sense of patrol, 
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In local government the Palas adopted the system of administra- 
tive divisions into larger units called bhuktis and smaller units called 
mandalas, vishayas, vithis, etc.62 We may take it as a sign of the con- 
tinuity of administrative organisations that some of these divisions 
like Pundravardhana-bhukti, Nagara-bhukti and Tira-bhukti go back 
to the Gupta times, though the minor units have new names. With 
the administrative divisions just mentioned, we may connect some of 
the offices occurring in the lists quoted above. It is thus natural to 
consider the uparikas as being in charge of the bhuktis, while the vis- 
hayapatis would of course be in charge of the vishayas. In the for- 
mulas of the Pala land-grants, we miss the adhikaranas of the Imperial 
Gupta times in North Bengal and those of the independent kings of 
South and East Bengal of the same period. The Khalimpur copper- 
plate inscription mentions instead, among the persons receiving in- 
tormation of the grant, a number of vishaya-vyavahdarins (district offi- 
cials) such as the leading scribe (jyeshthakayastha), the village elders 
(mahamahattaras and mahattaras\ and the lords ot ten villages (da@sa- 
gramikas).63 The village itself, as we learn from the inclusion of the 
gramapati in the list of officers quoted above, was in charge of the 
headman. 


The administrative organisation of the contemporary kings of 


The meanings of taddyuktaka and viniyukiaka are wnceitain. Khola may mean a spy 
(BIH, p 189). Dandapdasika (derived from danda and pdsu, ‘10dV and ‘rope’) was the 
ofticer entrusted with the punishment of criminals (Vogel, op. c@., p. 129). Dandasaka, 
probably the equivalent of the more familiar ddndika, is a policeofficer. Pramétyi 
is taken by Vogel (op. cit., p 122) on the authority of Siivara’s Rajatarangint (1. 70) 
to mean an officer entrusted with the administration of justice. But the term may 
as well mean an officer concerned with land-survey, for Srivara simply describes 
pramatri as deciding between two persons sharing in an inheritance,  Rajasthaniya, 
according to Stein (Rdiatarangini, tr., I, p $16 n.), followed by Vogel (op. cit., p 122), 
means ‘Chief Justice. DdSaparadhika is probably the judicial officer concerned with 
the trial of the ten offences. Kshetrapa, according to Vogel (or. cit., p 123), appeats 
to be a police-officer. Préntapdla and Kottupdla are evidently ‘Warden of the Marches’ 
and ‘Commander of the Fort’ respectively, Khandaraksha (with its variant Atigaraksha), 
in the present context, probably represents a military officer (BIH, p 198). The titles 
mahaddandanayaka, mahdapratihaéra, mahdsenapati, etc., have already been met with 
in the older records. 

62 The early Pala records mention the following bhuktis with their sub-divisions : 
(i) Pundravardhana-bhuktt with (a) Vyighratati-mandala and its sub-division Mahinta- 
prakafa-vishaya ins. no. 1 and (b) Kuddalakhata-vishaya (no. 10), (ii) Nagara-bhukti 
with (a) Rajagriha-vishaya and its sub-division Ajapura-naya and Achala-naya aud 
(b) with Gaya-vishaya and its sub-division Kumudasiitra-vithi (no. 3), (iii) Nagara- 
bhukti with Krimila-vishaya (no. 2), (iv) Tira-bhukti with Kaksha-uishoyo (no. 6). 

63 The ddsagrimika is reminiscent of the lowest grade of rural officers according 
to a classification common to Manu, VII, 118-19 and the Mahdbhdrata} XII, 68, 6-8. 
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Kamartipa (pp. 584 ff) was of the usual North Indian type consisting 

of a hereditary monarchy assisted by a bureaucracy of officials. But 
it was marked by several distinctive features.. The kings assumed the 
imperial style of maharajadhiraja paramesvara paramabhattaraka or 
more shortly, mahdrajadhiraja . Not only did the kingship descend 
by hereditary succession, but the reigning king often nominated his 
successor. We learn from the copper-plate inscriptions of Balavar-. 
man64 that king Vanamala abdicated in favour of his son Jayamila, 
and that the latter did the same in favour of his son Balavarman. We 
have, however, a remarkable instance of two princes Chakra and 
Arathi being passed over in favour of the latter’s son for the offence 
of disregarding the voice of their elders.65 Apparently in extreme 
cases, the body of elders could prevent an unworthy heir from suc- 
ceeding to the throne. Of the offices of State a mahdsainyapati a 
mahddvaradhipatya (term of unknown meaning), a mahd@pratihara 
and a mahamatya, as well as a Brahmanadhikdra (meaning «wnknown) 
are mentioned by name in the copper-plate inscription of Harjaravar- 
man. The fragmentary Rock inscription of Harjaravarman also refers 
to a number of baladhyakshas. It appears from the above that the 
kingdom of Kamaripa in the ninth century had a staff of imperial 
ofticers of the type known to the Gupta Empire. The mahdmdatya 
and the mahdsainyapati were evidently the heads of the civil and 
military administration respectively, the baladhyakshas being sub- 
ordinate to the latter. The mahdpratihara, as we have suggested, was 
the chief of the Palace-Guards. As regards the branch of local ad- 
ministration, the kingdom consisted of the old familiar divisions called 
vishayas. Probably there was also a number of district officers. The 
copper-plate inscription of Balavarman mentions, among the persons 
receiving information of the king’s grant, the country-people headed 
by the vishaya-karanas and the vyavaharikas. Another statement in 
the same record proves that the village, while enjoying no doubt its 
traditional autonomy, could be visited by persons connected with the 
royal family and administration, who are here branded as creator of 
trouble (upadravakarinah) and are expressly forbidden to enter the 
privileged land, The list of such visitors includes the queen, the prin- 
ces, the feudatories, the royal favourites, those engaged in tying up 


The inscriptions of Assam have been conveniently collected together (with text, 
tr. vad notes ote.) by Padmanath Bhattacharya in the Kamaripa-sasanévali. Those 
falling within the limits of the present period may be serially numbered as follows: 
No. 1—Tezpur Rock ins, of Harjaravarman dated G, E. 510-. No. 2—-Hayiungthal cp 
ins, of Harjaravarman, No. 3—Tezpur Cp. ins. of Vanamiala and No. 4—Sutargaon 
Cp. ins. of Balavarman. , . 

65 Nos. 1 and 4 above. 
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elephants and mooring boats, police officers of three specified kinds, 
those charged with collection of various taxes and so forth.66 


We may now turn to Kashmir. The kingship, as usual, was of the 

hereditary type, subject to breaks caused in the succession by usurpa- 
tion and the like. The accession of YaSaskara (a.p. 939) after the ex- 
tinction of the Utpala dynasty, however, presents a striking exception 
to the general rule; for Yasaskara was elected by an assembly of Brah- 
manas (p. 547). But this revolution was barren of any constitutional 
result like the still more important revolution, quoted above, in the 
ancient history of Bengal, caused by Gopala’s accession to the throne. 
Coming to the organisation of the bureaucracy, we find that Lalita- 
ditya, the greatest king of Kashmir, is credited by Kalhana with the 
creation of five new offices (karmasthanas) with the prefix mahan 
alongside the eighteen offices attributed to the semi-lengendary king 
Jalauka.6?7 The five offices were those of mahdpratihara, mahasand- 
hivigraha, mahasvasala, mahabhiindagara and mahdésadhanabhaga, of 
which the first two, known from Gupta times, seem to mean respec- 
tively Chief of Palace-Guards and Minister of Foreign Affairs, while 
the last three, which are peculiar to Kashmir, apparently signify the 
Chief Officer of Cavalry, the Chief Treasurer and the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer. The complex bureaucratic structure of Kashmir is also 
testified to by Kalhana’s incidental references to State Offices in the 
later reigns. Some of these offices like nagaradhipa (Prefect of the 
City), pratihdra, dandandyaka (Prefect of Police) and rdjasthaniya 
(‘Chief Justice’, according to Stein) had their counterparts in the king- 
_doms of the plains. Common to both also was the office of the aksha- 
patala (Accounts office), although the ekdrgas of the Rajatarangini, 
forming a kind of military police, are unknown elsewhere. Other 
offices like those of the paddagra (revenue-collector ?), the dudrapala 
(commander of the frontier passes) the mandalesa (governor), the 
kampanega (commander-in-chief) and the sarvadhikarin (prime minis- 
ter) seem to be more or less peculiar to Kashmir.68 


The offices mentioned above illustrate the working of the executive 
and judicial administration in the ancient kingdom of Kashmir. We 


66 The words in the original are: rdjfi-rajaputra-rapaka- rajavallabha-mahallaka- 
praudhika-hastibandhika-naukaébandhika-chauroddharanika-dandika dandapasika-auputt- 
karika-autkhetika-chchhatravdsddyupadravakarindmapravesa. 

67 Rajatarangini, VI.,141-43; I. 118-20. According to an ancient tradition record. 
ed by Kalhana (loc. ~Cit.), Jalauka created 18 offices ‘in accordance with traditional 
usage’ in place of the still more primitive group of seven offices (prakritisy. 

68 For references, see Stein, Rdjat., tr., Il. Index, sv. 
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have, further, a number of anecdotes told by Kalhana regarding the 
judicial decisions of kings exceptionally renowned for their equity 
and wisdom.69 Evidently the kings themselves sat, in the immemorial 
fashion, for the decision of cases. The interest of the Kashmir govern- 
ment in words of public welfare is well illustrated by Kalhana’s re- 
markable account’) of the extensive drainage and irrigation projects 
carried into effect by a certain Suyya in the reign of Avantivarman 
(a.D. 855/56-83). The beneficent results of these constructions are 
indicated by Kalhana’s quotation of the fall in the price of rice, the 
staple food in the valley. Formerly, the average price of one khari 
or rice was 200 dindras in good years and as high as 1050 dindras in 
times of famine, but it was reduced to 36 dindras after Suyya’s con- 
structions. The history of the financial administration, on the other 
hand, is on the whole a dreary record of exactions inflicted by a suc- 
cession of tyrants.71 


We shall conglude this chapter with some reference to the early 
records of the principal dynasties that rose to power on the ruins of 
the Pratihara empire. The administrative organisation of these dynas- 
ties must have belonged to the same general type, but there were 
some interesting features. Thus we have reasons to believe that the 
ministers of the Kalachuris (Haihayas) of Chedi exercised a consider- 
able influence upon the administration of this kingdom. We come 
across two Brahmana Chicf Ministers (mantri-pradhana), viz., Bhava- 
misra and his son Somesvara, who suecessfully served king Yuvaraja 
I and his son Lakshmanaraja.72_ Of another king Kokalla II we are 
told that he was raised to the throne by his principal ministers 
(amdtya-mukhyas).73 In the Karitalai inscription?4 the donated land 
is said to lie in Malava-dvddasaka (the Malava group of twelve). This 
proves the existence of the typical clan-chief’s estate consisting of 
eighty-four villages, which we have noted as a characteristic of medi- 
eval Rajput clan-monarchies. ‘Coming to the Paramaras of Malwa 
we tind that the donated village in an inscription of king Siyaka is 
described as belonging to the holding of a certain mahdsddhanika in 


69 CF. the stories of Chandrapida (Rajut., iv. 55 ff; 85 ) and Yasaskara, ibid., vi, 
14 ff, 

70 Rajat., v. 84 ff. 

71 For a detailed account, see HRS, pp. 249-52 and IHQ, XVIII, pp. 307-9. Also 
Ct, Ch. XVII above. 

72 See Karitalai ins. of the time of Lakshmanaraja (EI, WW, p. 175). ' 

73 BY, XI, p. 210. 

74 EL, UW, p. 175. " 
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a specified group of twelve.75 This evidently points to the system 
oi assiguments of villages to officials, as well as of clan-chiefs’ estates 
of the normal size. Ss 

The oldest known inscription of the Chahamanas of Sakambhani, 
viz., the Haras Stone inscription of 1030 v.s. (c. a.p. 973),76 points to 
some characteristic features of the Rajput clan-monarchy. Belonging 
to the time of Vigraharaja IT, this record mentions, in connection with 
a series of religious endowments, various estates held by the king as 
well as the junior princes of the clan. Among these are included, be- 
sides the villages held by the king, the bhoga of Simharaja (Vigraha- 
rajas father and predecessor), the vishaya acquired by himself be- 
longing to Simharaja’s brother Vatsaraja, the vishaya similarly acquir- 
ed belonging to Simharaja’s two brothers Chandraraja and Govinda- 
raje, the villages held (sva-bhujyamana) by a duhsddhya of Sitnharaja 
and by a certain Jayanaraja. In the same record the gift-villages of 
Simharaja are located in a specified group of twelve comprised with- 
in a certain vishaya. This illustrates the super-imposition of the new 
division into clan-estates upon the older administrative division into 
vishayas. 


75 We have a similar description of @ donated village as lying in a group of twelve 
in the Ujjain Cp. ins. of Vakpati II (dated 1036 V. S.), IA, XIV, p. 160. 
76 IA, XLII, pp. 60 £.. 


